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INTRODUCTION 

The  careful  and  scholarly  study  of  the  administration  of 
education  in  the  United  States  by  my  colleagues,  Professors 
Dutton  and  Snedden,  is  a  valuable  and  timely  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  education.  In  a  democratic  State,  it  is 
of  first  importance  that  the  relation  of  the  State  to  the  organs 
and  agencies  of  culture  and  enlightenment  be  clearly  defined 
and  well  understood.  The  wise  and  truly  representative 
organization  and  administration  of  education  is  only  a  littie 
less  important  than  the  organization  and  conduct  of  the  edu- 
cational process  itself. 

To  understand  fully  the  position  and  progress  of  education 
in  the  United  States,  a  clear  distinction  must  be  drawn 
between  the  activities  of  the  State,  the  American  people 
viewed  as  an  organized  unit,  and  those  of  the  Government, 
the  specific  agencies  and  powers  created  by  the  State, through 
the  Constitution,  to  accomplish  certain  definite  purposes, 
which,  taken  together,  are  the  ends  or  aims  of  government. 
Whatever  is  done  by  the  State  or  in  the  State's  interest, 
whether  it  be  carried  out  by  a  governmental  agency  or  not, 
is  public ;  whatever  is  done  by  the  Government  is  presumably 
public,  and  certainly  tax-supported.  Much  of  the  educa- 
tionaJ  activity  of  the  United  States  is  truly  public  but  in  no 
wise  govemmentaL  For  example,  the  United  States  pos- 
sesses no  university  maintained  by  the  National  Government, 
but  it  possesses  a  half-dozen  national  universities.  Important 
educational  undertakings  of  various  kinds  are  carried  on  in 
the  sphere  or  domain  of  liberty  side  by  side  with  those  which 
are  carried  on  in  the  sphere  or  domain  of  government.  The 
true  test,  in  the  American  system,  of  a  public  institution  or 
activity  is  the  purpose  which  it  serves,  and  not  the  form  of 
its  control  or  the  source  of  its  financial  support  That 
is  public  which  springs  from  the  public  and  serves  the  pub- 
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lie ;  that  is  governmental  which  springs  from  the  Govern 
ment  and  is  administered  by  the  Government.  In  othe 
words,  the  sphere  of  public  activity  is  larger  than  that  o 
governmental  activity. 

By  far  the  largest  part,  and  an  increasingly  large  pari 
of  the  educational  activity  of  the  United  States  is  govern 
mental.  It  is  this  governmental  educational  activity  iritl 
which  the  present  volume  deals.  It  brings  together,  in  coo 
sidcrabic  part  for  the  first  time,  a  large  mass  of  carefull 
ordered  material  bearing  upon  the  evolution  and  preseo 
condition  of  educational  administration,  and  it  presents,  in 
form  valuable  cither  for  study  or  for  reference,  the  prcscD 
state  of  educational  administration  in  the  United  States,  w 
far  as  that  administration  is  governmental  in  form. 

Few  things  in  American  history  are  more  impressive  thai 
the  devotion  of  the  American  people  to  education,  and  theil 
sincere  belief  in  its  efficacy  as  an  agency  of  moral  and  inte 
lectual  regeneration.  This  devotion  and  this  belief  arc 
times  almost  heroic  and  at  times  almost  pathetic  The  sao 
rificcs  made  both  by  communities  and  by  individuals  on 
behalf  of  education  in  the  United  States  are  literally  incal 
culable.  To  enter  the  teaching  profession  as  a  life  careef 
is,  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases,  consciously  to  devote  one's 
self  to  a  missionary  undertaking  H-ithout  hope  of  adequate 
material  reward.  This  spirit  of  sacriBcc,  public  and  private, 
gives  to  American  education  much  of  its  finest  quality,  and 
has  thus  far  kept  it  elevated  above  and  out  of  the  mire  o^ 
a  blind  materialism. 

The  idealism  of  the  American  people  is  reflected  in  thw 
educational  systems  and  institutions.  To  study  those  systems 
and  institutions  in  detail  is  to  come  to  a  closer  and  fullec 
knowledge  of  the  life  and  deeper  characteristics  of  the 
American  people. 

NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BITTLER 

CouruMA  tJKivniiTV 
June  sf  190I 
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dc%-e1opment  of  educational  plant  and  equipment.  There 
has  been  also  a  rem:irkab1e  growth  of  new  and  pressing  de- 
mands on  behalf  of  industry,  politics,  science,  art,  domestic 
impro^-cment,  health,  and  human  culture  in  its  several  forms. 
The  promptitude  and  efficiency  with  which  these  various  and 
extended  demands  have  been  met  have  excited  the  admiration 
of  other  nations.  As  we  attempt  to  indicate  the  larger 
phases  of  this  progress  and  show  how  great  are  the 
material,  social,  and  political  interests  involved,  no  one  will 
question  that  the  administration  of  schools  is  a  subject  worthy 
1  place  in  the  uni%'ersity  curriculum  and  deserving  the  at- 
tention of  practical  men  and  women  who  are  called  to  serve 
the  public  in  the  educational  6eld,  cither  in  a  legislative  or 
executive  capacity. 

Variety  <rf  Form  and  Complexity  of  Function.  —  There  is 
an  unusual  variety  of  form  and  complexity  of  function  in 
American  education,  which  makes  its  organization  interesting 
if  not  simple.  Many  unsglvcd  or  hatf-solvcd  problems  call  for 
continued,  patient,  and  studious  treatment.  The  fact  that  few 
things  arc  absolutely  settled  compels  open-mindedncss  and 
high  professional  enterprise.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a 
variety  of  control  proceeding  from  the  several  political  units 
which  make  up  our  system  of  government  The  foreign 
obcerver  finds  it  difficult  to  see  an  orderly  plan  when  the 
district,  the  town,  the  city,  the  count>-.  the  stete,  and  the 
natioo  all  have  a  part,  and  ao  important  part,  to  play  in 
school  support  and  oversight.  Some  of  these  units  are  of 
var^'ing  importance  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The 
method  of  administration  is  frequently  subjected  to  change 
as  new  statutes  and  new  charter  provisions  are  enacted. 

There  is  also  diversity  of  type  caused  by  difference  in 
people,  physical  conditions,  productiveness,  and  industrial 
success.  The  schools  of  a  prosperous  city  are  bound  to  be 
different  from  those  in  a  sparsely  settled  and  unproductive 
section.  They  have  generally  been  much  superior.  The 
modem  problem  is  not  how  to  make  them  alike,  but  how  to 
render  them  equally  good.  Notwithstanding  the  disparity 
fai  condition,  in  resource,  and  environment,  there  has  been  a 
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poving  uniformity  in  motive  and  spirit,  so  that  one  visJling 
idwols  successively,  in  widely  separated  sections  of  the 
omntiy,  is  surprised  to  find  marked  similarity  in  the  school 
■orit. 

Rapid  Progress  in  Recent  Years.  —  The  unprogrcssivc  na- 
ture of  early  ideals  and  the  fact  that  schools  continued  for 
neatly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  pursuing  the  same  narrow 
cmicalum  call  for  no  extended  explanation  here.  Every- 
ftiog  during  that  period  was  slow  and  backward,  and  a 
xream  cannot  rise  higher  than  its  source.  It  is  only  during 
tlte  Ust  century  that  the  field  of  education  has  been  broadened 
lad  enriched,  and  it  may  be  truly  said  that  the  realty  notable 
reforms  have  been  gained  during  the  last  half  century. 

The  reasons  for  the  retarded  movement  at  the  beginning 
lad  the  accelerated  progress  made  in  the  last  decades  should 
always  be  kept  in  mind.  Where  the  church  has  dominated 
the  schools,  there  has  been  no  quick  and  adequate  response 
lo  the  world's  demands,  political,  industrial,  social.  More- 
ci-er,  the  fact  that  the  colonists  were  poor  and  were  widely 
leattered  over  wild,  undeveloped  country  did  not  favor  rapid 
■dvanceroent. 

The  growth  of  towns  and  dtics  under  the  industrial  revo< 
Intioo  of  the  last  century,  with  the  attendant  manifold  appli- 
cations of  science  and  invention  to  labor-saving  machinery, 
calkd  for  a  more  extensive  provision  for  education,  and  at  the 
same  time  increased  the  resources  which  contributed  to  its 
siip(>ort.  The  conservatism  and  the  vis  inertia  which  had 
restrained  progress  could  not  stand  before  the  onward  trend 
of  modem  scientific  ideas.  Local  pride,  with  the  ability  to 
gratify  its  desires,  is  a  potent  element  in  educational  prog- 
ress 

Ideals  suffer  Little  Change.  — Another  fact  to  be  remem- 
bered is  that  substantially  the  same  ideals  have  influenced 
tbe  minds  of  educational  leaders  during  our  entire  history, 
to  these  ideals,  by  reason  of  changed  conditions  and  en- 
brged  vision,  have  grown  and  extended  until  they  seem  to 
he  entirely  new.  For  example,  the  religious  motive  still 
hdds  sway,  but  in  a  very  difFcrent  way  from  what  it  did  a 
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century  ago.  No  longer  is  the  Bible  a  text-book  nor  is  the 
catechism  a  required  study.  On  the  other  hand,  wherever 
the  Bible  is  read  in  public  schools,  no  comment  is  p;:rmitted, 
and  the  inculcation  of  special  religious  views  is  eschewed. 
Yet  there  never  was  a  time  when  moral  character  was  more 
earnestly  sought,  or  when  righteousness  in  a  large  sense  was 
more  distinctly  made  the  end  and  aim  of  teaching.  The 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  life  and  conduct,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  in  our  schools  and  colleges  there  is  more  of 
moral  earnestness.  The  general  attitude  of  educational  lead- 
ers and  ethical  teachers  toward  religious  training  of  the  young 
is  a  significant  instance  of  the  change  which  has  affected 
disciplinary  measures  in  the  home  and  school.  The  purpose 
is  the  same  in  kind  as  that  held  by  our  fathers,  but  in  its 
application  there  has  been  constant  adjustment  to  the  newer 
and  modem  view  of  what  real  goodness  is. 

The  civic  ideal  in  education  was  not  wanting  in  early  days 
and  it  has  never  been  overlooked.  As  the  government,  in 
adapting  itself  to  new  circumstances,  has  become  more  com- 
plex and  paternal,  so  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
citizen  have  bccti  enjoined  by  all  thoughtful  teachers. 

The  practical  and  economic  ideals  have  also  persisted. 
That  the  education  of  boys  and  girls  must  give  efficiency, 
and  that  instruction  must  be  directed  to  increasing  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  the  community,  has  always  held  some  place 
in  the  educational  scheme ;  but  never  has  there  been  una- 
nimity as  to  what  extent  practical  demands  should  be  heeded. 
The  great  diversity  of  plan  and  differentiation  of  educational 
means  seen  to-day  represents  one  stage  in  the  working  out 
of  this  problem  and  the  demand  for  vocational  improvement 
is  another. 

The  Work  of  Prophets,  Leaders,  and  Philanthropists — A 
constant  factor  in  the  development  and  growth  of  American 
education  and  the  improvement  of  administration  has  been 
the  active  labors  of  men  and  women  who  were  in  a  certain 
sense  prophets  and  who  were  able  to  communicate  their 
Ideals  and  their  aspirations  to  others.  All  the  great  move- 
ments recorded  in  history  have  been  inspired  by  personality. 
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Xcvly  all  that  the  world  has  accomplished  could  be  written 
a  ibe  form  of  biography.  The  mere  mention  of  such  names 
>•  "Alexander  the  Great,"  "  MartJn  Luther,"  "Napoleon 
Booaparte,"  "  The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, "  immediately 
bring  to  mind  the  many  and  great  events  with  which  their 
Btcs  were  associated  and  in  which  they  had  a  commanding 
part.  Going  back  to  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
Xmy,  ve  begin  to  find  the  names  of  men  who  saw  possibilities 
ID  pabltc  education  which  had  not  been  apprehended  before. 
One  of  these  was  Dcnison  Olmstead,  who,  on  taking  his  Mas- 
ter's degree  at  Yale  College,  urged  that  Ihc  state  should 
establish  a  training  seminary  for  young  schoolmasters  and 
developed  his  plan  quite  fully,  although  there  was  no  imme- 
diate result.  Tbis  man  who  afterward  became  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  ajid  Astronomy  in  Yale  College  was  a 
teal  prophet-  The  Rev.  Samuel  R.  Hal)  in  1S23,  in  connec- 
tioa  with  his  work  as  a  missionary  in  Concord,  Vermont,  put 
into  practical  operation  the  plan  of  normal  instruction,  He 
published  a  book  which  was  widely  circulated,  and  which 
mast  have  been  influential  in  awakening  an  interest  in  the 
professional  side  of  education.  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudct 
in  1825  published  a  pamphlet  urging  that  in  every  state 
schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  should  be  established.' 
His  plan  included  an  expcriracnlal  school.  Probably  the 
name  most  worthy  of  credit  for  the  educational  revival  in 
Slasaachusetts  is  that  of  James  G.  Carter.^  He  wrote  with  a 
trenchant  pen  upon  the  neglected  condition  of  the  common 
schools,  due,  as  he  thought,  to  the  fact  that  the  attractions  of 
a  business  career  prevented  many  young  men  from  becoming 
teachers.  Having  taken  up  this  work  of  arousing  popular  in- 
terest to  education,  he  continued  to  write  and  work,  making 
many  suggestions  for  the  broadening  and  deepening  of  the 
school  curriculum  and  on  methods  of  organization.  He  was 
interested  m  the  reforms  of  Pestalozzi  and  certain  English 
WTTters.  His  views  attracted  wide  attention  and  called  forth 
much  discussion  in  the  reviews  and  periodicals  of  the  time. 

I  Bunud,  AVrmj/  Siita/i,  p.  9. 
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He  continued  his  efforts  until  in  1837  the  first  State  Board  of 
Education  was  organized  in  Massachusetts,  of  which  he  was  a 
member.  So  active  had  he  been  in  alt  steps  looking  toward 
educational  reform,  that  it  was  supposed  that  he  would  be  the 
first  secretary  of  the  board.  Horace  Mann,'  who  was  elected 
to  this  position,  was  undoubtedly  better  qualified  to  do  the  work 
required  than  any  other  man  of  his  time.  He  had  been  suc- 
cessful as  a  lawyer,  and  in  leaving  his  profession  to  enter  the 
educational  field  he  had  to  make  considerable  sacrifices.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  record  hts  great  labors  for  education  which 
immediately  affected  Massachusetts  and  eventually  the  whole 
country.  Indeed,  his  reports  were  widely  read  in  other  cout^ 
tries,  and  must  have  exerted  considerable  influence  there.  He 
is  a  most  significant  type  of  that  class  of  persons  who  first  in 
their  own  states  and  eventually  in  a  wider  area  have  given  an 
impetus  to  free  education  by  their  zeal  and  prophetic  visioo. 

The  work  of  Henry  Barnard  in  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island  and  as  the  first  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion  should  be  mentioned  in  the  same  class  with  Horace  Mann. 
We  may  name  also  John  Swett,  of  California,  John  D. 
Philbrick,  of  Boston.  William  H.  Ruffner,  of  Virginia,  and 
William  T.  Harris,  whose  work  as  Superintendent  of  Schools 
in  St.  Louis  set  a  remarkably  high  standard  for  city  school 
administration  and  whose  services  as  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education  enlarged  the  usefulness  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  As  a  type  of  those  who,  although  not  actively 
engaged  in  educational  work,  yet  from  time  to  time  propose 
plans  for  radical  reform,  Charles  Francis  Adams  may  be 
mentioned.  Of  all  those  whose  work  and  teachings  have 
affected  elementary  schools  in  America,  Francis  W.  Parker 
is  easily  at  the  head.  The  work  of  President  Eliot  in  dis- 
cl/viing  the  weak  points  in  every  department  of  American 
teaching  will  long  be  held  in  the  highest  appreciation.  The 
names  of  many  women  could  be  given  to  illustrate  the  value 
'A  personality  in  leadership.  Mary  Lyon  and  Mrs.  Alice 
Freeman  Palmer  are  good  examples  of  this  class. 

Stephen  Girard,  George  Peabody,  Samuel  Slater,  and  Peter 
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Cooper  made  their  impress  on  American  education  by  gen- 
sous  benefactions. 

Andrew  Carnegie,  by  his  gift  of  $15,000,000,  prm-iding 
icttrmg  allowances  for  teachers  in  one  hundred  non-deoomi* 
sukma]  institutions  in  the  United  States  aod  Canada,  has 
Kt  fa)  clear  relief  the  principle  that  a  system  of  education  is 
Dot  complete  without  some  provision  for  the  retirement  of 
Iboee  teachers  whose  usefulness  is  largely  diminished  by 
■idaiess  or  old  age.  Gifts  by  the  same  gentleman  for  free 
pnbfic  libraries  bear  an  equally  close  relation  to  popular 
cdnotion.  The  Carnegie  Institute,  as  a  capstone  of  our 
onrrersity  system,  places  at  the  service  of  the  teachers  of 
the  country  such  means  for  study  and  research  as  have  never 
been  available  before. 

John  D-  Rockefeller,  in  addition  to  numerous  other  bene- 
Uctions,  has  given  $35,000,000  to  be  expended  by  the 
gCDCial  education  board  in  aid  of  higher  institutions  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  Whatever  is  done  for  the  higher 
schools  and  colleges  has  a  direct  influence  upon  all  lower 
schools,  as  it  leads  to  the  more  complete  and  thorough  train- 
iog  of  teachers. 

General  S.  C  Armstrong  was  a  pioneer  in  what  may  justly 
be  called  "the  higher  education  of  the  negro  race."  He 
and  bis  able  successor.  Dr.  H.  B.  Frisscll,  have  evolved  a 
type  of  industrial  training  which  combines  all  the  elements 
leqmred  in  lifting  backward  peoples  to  a  plane  of  intelli- 
gence, self  respect,  and  thrift.  The  Hampton  School  sends 
its  graduates  to  all  parts  of  the  South,  and  is  an  object  lesson 
to  those  seeking  light  upon  the  problem  of  how  to  educate 
fpsun/ vocational  efficiency  and  TiaXaway  from  it 

Dr.  Booker  T.  Washington  is  at  once  the  product  and  the 
best  exponent  of  this  idea.  The  administration  of  both  the 
Hampton  and  Tuskcgec  schools  is  replete  with  lessons  for 
all  practicai  educators. 

The  few  names  mentioned  may  be  regarded  as  types  of  a 
large  number  of  men  and  women,  living  and  dead,  who  have 
enthusiastically  devoted  money  and  talent  to  the  advance- 
ment of  free  education.     A  single  page  of  this  or  any  other 
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^^      volume  on  the  administration  of  schools  cannot  properly  be 
I  written  without  acknowledging  the  debt  which  is  due  them. 

I  School  administration  is  not  merely  a  descripttoii  of  ma- 

chinery, it  is  primarily  a  study  of  human  evolution  and  the 
progress  of  communities  toward  a  more  highly  civilized  life. 
In  its  modern  conception  it  knows  no  barriers  and  no  restric- 
tions. It  invokes  the  aid  of  the  past  and  the  present;  it 
draws  upon  the  great  treasure-houses  of  culture ;  it  summons 
to  its  service  men  and  women  of  generous  hearts  and  conse- 
crated faith  ;  its  emoluments  are  growing  and  its  satisfactions 
are  greater  year  by  year.  What  its  problems  are  and  how 
they  may  best  he  solved,  it  is  our  purpose  to  point  out  in 
the  following  pages. 
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CHAPTER  11 
Factors  favoring  the  Advance  of  Education 

To  a  population  of  about  85,000,000  it  is  predicted  that  we 
shall  add  during  the  next  twenty  years  20,000,000  or  over, 
giving  a  total  of  105,000,00a 

The  wealth  of  the  United  States  in  1900  was  ^88,517,- 
306,77s;  in  '904.  <i07,iO4.i92,4io;  >  18, 586,885,63 5  equals 
the  increase  in  four  years. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of   Education   for  1906 
gives  the  following  figures  conceming  expenditures  for  the 
year  1905-6 : — 
Total  dbbursemcDts  bj  tbc  Uiuted  States  government 

(estimated) >747.a34.S78 

Estimated  expenditunbf  the  states t3o,ooo,ooo 

Estimated  expenditure  by  minor  dvil  divisions  .      610,000,000 

Total  public  expenditure $i^7,234,S78 

Public  ezpeodiiure  for  common  schools        ....    $307,763,659 
EzpendituiT  for  private  elementary  and  secondary  schools 

(partly  estimated) 31^70,309 

Expenditure  for  universities,  colleges,  and  technological 

schools 44,783,326 

Expenditure  for  normal  schools 6,748,924 

Expenditure  for  professonal  schools  (partly  estimated}       .  3,000,000 

Expenditure  for  schools  for  the  defective  dasses  .  7fi39<S03 

Expenditure  for  reform  schools 5,381,189 

Expenditure  for  commercial  schoob  (estimatEd) .        ,        .  3,000,000 

Total  expenditure  for  education $399,688,910 

Enrolled  in  public  demeotary  schoob          ....  15,919,278 

Enrolled  in  public  secondary  schools 74it95o 

Earolled  in  putilic  universities  and  colleges         .        .        .  5i?33S 

Enrolled  in  public  profossioital  schooh        ....  >  1,573 

Enrolled  in  publk  oormal  schools 59439 

Total 16,783,564 

Enrolled  in  spedal  scho^  (pubUc) 456.27  > 

EnroUcd  in  special  Khoob  (private) 3<^39S 
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These  figures  above  quoted  give  some  idea  of  the  dimen- 

was  of  the  problem  of  education,  taking  ttie  United  States 

II  a  whole.      They  show  how  great  the  nation  has  become, 

isd  how  energetically  the  people  have  pushed  forward  all 

ftose  means  which  make  for  popular  intelligence.    At  the 

ame  time  figures  are  but  a  skeleton  of  the  truth.     In  order 

to  gain  a  just  conception  of  the  content  of  our  suhject,  we 

Host  review    briefly  the  last  century  and  see  how  various 

fvces  have  operated  to  hasten  the  settlement  of  the  whole 

owDtry ;  what   ideals,  social  inheritance,  and  political  aims 

have  been   dominant  —  in  short,  what  factors  have  proven 

fnorable  to   the  advance  of  education  and  the  more  impor- 

tmt  steps  which  have  marked  that  advance  toward  the  present 

interesting  situation. 

The  Increase  trf  Wealth  throngli  the  Extension  of  Agricol- 
tse  ud  Industry. — While  the  settlers  and  pioneers  of  the 
nation  were  practically  all  engaged  in  tilling  the  soil,  and 
hence  were  widely  scattered,  or  were  carrying  on  such  domes- 
tic industries  as  their  poverty  and  the  requirements  of  food, 
dothing,  and  shelter  compelled  them  to  provide,  there  was  no 
problem  of  school  administration  in  the  modem  sense.  A 
highly  developed  social  order  was  not  possible,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  schools  was  individualistic,  thus  partaking  of  the 
character  of  the  people  themselves.  Until  the  War  of  the  Rev- 
olution and  for  some  time  afterwards,  the  towns  and  villages 
took  no  sharp  departure  from  the  primitive  methods  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  War  had  prostrated  industry  and  trade, 
money  was  scarce,  and  the  times  were  hard.  School  reforms 
in  Germany  and  the  teachings  of  Pestalozzi  were  generally 
unknown  or  had  made  no  special  impression.  The  new 
industry  came  long  before  the  new  education;  in  fact,  it  was 
because  of  prosperity  and  increasing  wealth  that  it  became 
possible  to  secure  great  educational  changes.  Much  head- 
way had  been  made  in  England  in  the  eighteenth  century  in 
applying  labor-saving  machinery  to  textile  manufactures,  when 
at  length,  in  spite  of  drastic  laws  and  most  strenuous  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  English  government  to  prevent  the  bringing 
of  the   designs  for   textile  machinery  to  America,  Samuel 


5-i:^r  :i=e  tv^,  rearirs  ±  his  rs:=::rve  ire=iorj'  the  neces- 
5i.-^/  rliz.5.  H;  :::i=r-;n^  :'zs  fr?:  Icca  for  the  spinning 
'.:  z'.'.::-  it  FiTriike;.-  ~^'c'-g  the  iiiichiaerj-  principally 
r.--.-jL  >_U   : -i-   r^idi,  ~   '7x:.  v'zlz-  becomes  a  very  itnpor- 

E'l  \\"-i-ziy  i-"tr.'.ir=.  izic-.~iz.-r—.  I-  1S14  Mr.  Francis 
C.  I,:-!i-e'-  iTfZ-.id  3.:  «ViIih==  i  f2JTrr\-  containing  a  full  set 
'.i  ~i:i:i-e— .■  ::r  ■jres.-.-in;  i^i  i;:^^i=^.'  This  introduction 
::  t-.e  :  =  ::;r/  system:  i::  A~eHci  wi*  the  beginning  of  an 
iniuitriil  ievt;:r=ie:;t  i=  tiie  New  Wcr'.d  such  as  has  never 

Kev  Keans  <rf  Transportaticn.  —  Faisllel  with  the  rapid 
gro-th  0:  la'ror-iai.-it:^  niajhizery  app'ied  to  aU  departments 
of  libor  WS-:  ::ew  a::d  c:?rc  rapid  ceans  of  transportation 
thrru^h  the  railroad  3ni  the  «tea=:boaL  The  first  railroad 
trtii:!  prt-rellec  by  steam  tnade  its  inidal  journey  in  1832, 
iT.ii  the  drst  s:sa~boat  began  to  n;n  in  1S08.  Here,  indeed, 
were  the  beir-t:r.:rj:s  of  aa  i^c-striil  re\\>lution  which  was  to 
trariforr?.  the  co-ti:ier.t.  rnaJdr.i:  even'  part  of  it  easy  of 
-i.vess  so  that  new  territories  could  be  quickly  populated  and 
Ti'w  stites  orjir-iie-i  As  the  productive  lands  of  the  West 
were  :hi:s  opc::ed  to  settlers,  agriculture  began  her  impres- 
sive proiCrcss  trorri  ocei;i  to  ocean.  While  vast  areas  were 
>:lo;hi,\i  with  cor::  j.r,d  wheac.  towns  and  cities  were  springing 
ui'  ,ilo;ii  the  strcar::*.  oa  the  Great  Lakes,  and  wherever  on 
the  'ailrovuis  the  conditions  favored  the  growth  of  market 
:o»:'.s  or  coiii'cv  scats.  A  comparison  of  the  state  of  the 
co\.:-.tv\  i;i  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  with  that  iiy 
the  Tii'ddlo  ot  the  nineteenth  century  would  reveal  a  might) 
ch-in^o  l"he  tide  of  imniijiration  had  set  in.  Manufacturing 
vi;;.ii;os  Mote  seon  everywhere  in  New  England  and  were  be 
s;iv.;'i-.',;;oo\l.-t  in  [ho  >iidd;e  States.  Boston,  New  York,  Phil 
ade'-.'^M,  .i;'.d  Kdtimoie  showed  the  effects  of  the  new  indus- 
■.M.i:  -cid  eoi!i!iieiei.il  i!n;.-ot!.:s  in  greatly  increased  population. 

M.»ii\    ne«    .i;'.d   s«.voiidary   cities   were   springing   up  at 
A^U.l^ll,^,^v^•^;■'  |-^'''»'*>  '''^'■*  ^^-  Louis,  Chicago,  and  CindnnatL 

'  «i.^Si,    *.i../>M.'  yii^aaan  if  At  CniltJ  StaUj,  p.  I1& 
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remarkable  celerity  machinery  was  invented  for  the 
ifacture  of  al!  kinds  of  useful  articles  formerly  made  by 
.  such  as  furniture,  household  utensils,  farm  jmplcmenls, 
tarriages.  as  welt  as  all  kinds  of  textiles,  clothing,  and  small 
Good  taste  and  artistic  finish  were  often  wanting, 
the  quality  of  manufactured  poods  was  very  far  behind 
of  those  made  by  hand ;  but  the  spirit  of  invention, 
and  moncy*making  animated  the  entire  people. 
we  have  long  called  the  "  American  spirit "  made  itself 
.  alike  on  the  plains  of  the  West,  in  the  giroductive  planta- 
:  of  the  South,  and  on  the  mountains  of  the  I'aciBc  coast 
where  the  search  for  the  precious  metals  drew  eager  hordes 
o(  men  who  had  to  bear  all  kinds  o(  hardship,  but  out  of 
^bose  ranks  came  some  of  the  great  commercial  leaders  and 
of  the  continent. 
Persistence  of  the  Educational  Ideal.  —  But  the  absorption 
the  American  people  iu  their  great  struggles  with  nature 
the  ever  increasing  opportunities  of  successful  enterprise 
not  dim  their  desire  to  educate  the  youth  of  the  land  for 
duties  as  men  and  citizens.  The  blood  which  had  been 
shed  to  free  the  nation  had  sealed  the  pledge  that  it  should 
be  an  intelligent,  self-governing  nation.  Since  the  day  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  free  schools  had  become 
assured.  They  were  not  to  exist  for  the  personal  advance- 
ment of  the  few,  but  were  to  be  the  birthright  of  every  boy 
and  girl  bom  00  American  soil.  Industry  and  commerce 
could  not  prosper,  the  professions  would  languish,  .ind  the 
ideals  of  a  God-fearing  people  would  fail  if  schools  were  not 
Riultipfa'ed  and  organized  and  ever  and  ever  made  more 
effective. 

State  Edncation. —  It  came  gradually  to  be  seen  that  the 
state  rather  than  the  church  was  competent  to  insist  upon  a 
modicum  of  training  for  every  child,  irrespective  of  religious 
creed,  and  that  public  funds  could  not  wisely  be  applied  to 
snppon  other  than  non-sectarian  schools.  This  beneficent 
and  Xar-^hted  provision,  however  it  may  have  beenlfeal- 
teaged  by  some,  is  seen  by  a  vast  majority  of  patriotic  citizens 
to  be  a  chief  corner-stone  of  our  educational  system.     May 
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we  not  say,  therefore,  that  those  influences  and  forces  whi^ 
estibli&hcd  freedom,  peopled  a  continent,  and  brought  pcacel 
prospcnty,  and  wealth,  were  at  the  same  time  preparing  WA 
ground  for  an  educational  system  which  is  to  be  more  veil 
satile,  more  highly  differentiated,  and  better  adapted  to  Jndfl 
vidual  and  social  needs  than  any  other  in  the  world  i  fl 

The  Growth  of  State  Action.  —  Hut  the  rapid  and  succcssfu 
accomplishment  of  problems  in  pioneering  settlement  and  ItA 
dustry  was  only  one  clement  in  the  constructive  movcmein 
for  good  schools.     The  organization  of  new  states  with  thd 
renewed  opportunity  of  utilizing  the  experience  of  other  aofl 
older  st^ites  and  of  making  the  best  possible  laws  for  schools  h 
perhaps  the  most  fortunate  of  all  circumstances.     Even  iifl 
the  constitutions  of  states  there  has  been  historical  progresl 
sion.     Massachusetts  sounded  the  note  of  religious  faith  (J 
the  intrinsic  importance  of  education.     The  same  scntimcid 
is  seldom  wanting  in  the  constitutions  of  the  newer  statew 
but  there  arc  added  also  more  advanced  conceptions  of  ths 
civic,  social,  and   practical  value  of  common  schools.     ThS 
general  aloofness  of  the  national  government  in  the  contmfl 
of  schools  has  tended  to  enhance  and  magnify  the  rcspoH 
sibility  of  the  states.     Each  of  the  forty-six  states  or  commora 
wealths  which  comprise  the  Union  has  solved  its  own  problems 
and  worked  out  its  own  educational  destiny.     In  earlier  dayfl 
there  were  vast  differences  in  the  amount  and  the  quality  of  tha 
provision  made  for  schools,  as  regards  both  the  intcUigcnc^ 
and  expertncss  of  their  administration ;  but  in  recent  decade^ 
the  whole  tendency  has  been  toward  common  ideals,  the 
same   statutory   requirements  and  similar  methods,  so  that 
as  far  as  spirit  and  intention  are  concerned  the  national 
motto,  "  E  pluribus  unum,"  is  applicable  to  American  free 
education.     The  National  Education  Association,  the  publica* 
tions  of  the  national  bureau,  educational  literature,  the  free 
and  swift  communication   between  the  different  sections  of 
the  country,  and  the  influence  of   colleges  and  universities 
have  all  tended  to  create  a  good  degree  of  unity.     It  is  true 
that  in  length  of  school  year,  compulsory  attendance,  methods 
of  taxation  and  distribution  of  funds,  ccrtificatioa  of  teachers 
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lad  other  minor  matters,  there  are  still  wide  variations  io 
acnal  practice  ;  but  each  year  sees  some  advance  in  nearly 
ncry  state  toward  those  standards  which  are  regarded  as 
ideal 

PBtriotlc  Ardor  for  Free  Schools.  —  Such  European  observers 
u  De  Tocqueville  and  Jiimcs  Brycc  have  taken  notice  of  the 
ijuick  response  made  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
tie  lespoost  bill  tics  of  self-government.  Even  the  imniigrani, 
Ho  has  known  quite  different  governmental  conditions,  \a 
noQ  moved  by  the  ardor  of  a  ncw-bom  patriotism.  He  likes 
the  country,  the  flag,  the  higher  wages,  and  rejoices  especially 
ID  the  free  schools  where  his  children  may  learn  those  arts 
sod  acquire  that  knowledge  which  shall  set  them  in  the  high- 
wy  to  self -support,  prosperity,  and,  perchance,  honor  and 
pTtfennent.  Every  candidate  for  office,  every  orator  and 
legislator,  is  impelled  to  commit  himself  to  the  advocacy  of  a 
geaoous  providon  for  public  schools.  The  reactionary  and 
the  conservative  are  seldom  triumphant  in  the  long  run.  If 
tank  extravagance  Es  committed,  it  receives  its  proper  rebuke; 
but  few  communities  arc  willing  to  stand  still  very  long  and 
Me  the  procession  moving  on  in  the  distance. 

Again,  in  3  democratic  government  like  ours,  free  schools 
appeal  fervently  to  all  who  work  with  their  hands.  Here  is 
me  diannel  through  which  the  unused  increment  of  wealth 
Icnrs  back  to  the  toiler  who  has  helped  to  produce  that 
wealth.  No  other  institution  tends  to  soothe  and  allay  the 
tuspkrion  felt  by  the  wage-earner  toward  capital  as  docs  the 
uct  that  his  children's  schools  provide  what  he  could  not 
pay  for,  and  for  these  great  benefits  capital  is  heavily  taxed. 
Id  no  other  country  is  there  so  definite  a  purpose  to  make 
the  public  schools  good  enough  for  both  rich  and  poor,  and 
it  bKomes  increasingly  difficult  for  private  schools  to  supply 
those  never  forms  of  training  now  considered  essential  to 
complete  education.  Many  of  tliosc  who  .send  their  children 
to  private  institutions  or  lo  church  schools  do  so  for  other 
leuons  than  because  they  esteem  them  as  more  excellent 
thu  the  public  schools.  It  is  often  the  case,  however,  that 
persons  oi    wealth  and  position,  even  though  they  do  not 
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patronize  the  public  schools,  are  thetr  friends  and  champiraB 
and  arc  willing  to  serve  on  boards  of  education.  The  sen 
timent  for  universal  cducatioD  has  a  compelling  power  whicfl 
sways  legislatures  and  city  councils.  The  youth  of  to-dn 
are  the  statesmen  of  to-morrow,  and  each  phalanx  of  nefl 
voters  brings  to  the  suffrage  larger  and  more  generous  viewfl 
concerning  the  lengths  to  which  people  may  be  taxed  to  metl 
the  ever  growing  modem  demands.  fl 

New  Methods  of  Administration.  — The  science  of  adnuH 
istration,  whether  of  business  a^alrs  or  of  government,  haa 
advanced  rapidly  of  late,  and  the  human  clement  in  execH 
live  control  is  at  a  high  valuation.  In  the  midst  of  vail 
aggregations  of  machinery  and  complicated  devices  for  tbs 
speedy  and  skilful  accomplishment  of  labor,  the  trainefl 
directive  intelligence  stands  forth  as,  after  all,  the  moM 
impressive  product  of  modern  times.  However  stupendous 
the  undertaking,  one  mind  is  supreme.  In  the  band 
the  factory,  the  railroad,  and  the  industrial  corporation? 
one  head,  who  by  natural  ability  and  superior  training  is 
competent,  directs  the  entire  enterprise.  In  him  is  con 
centrated  all  needed  authority  and  responsibility.  To  hi 
lieutenants,  chosen  with  equal  care,  is  delegated  a  certain 
of  duties.  They  become  so  many  additional  hands  and 
feet  of  their  chief,  and  thus  extend  the  scope  of  bis  powe 
and  effectiveness.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  ccntralizatioa 
of  executive  power,  so  necessary  to  honesty  and  eflicien^^ 
management,  should  have  been  widely  demonstrated  in  thsV 
business  world  before  slates,  cities,  or  school  systems  bad 
anything  like  the  volume  of  business  which  they  are  called 
upon  to  perform  to-day.  It  is  easier  for  private  concerns 
or  business  corporations  to  choose  direct  and  economical 
methods  of  administration  than  for  those  who  arc  placed  in 
power  by  a  political  party  and  have  many  debts  to  pay  and 
many  interests  to  serve.  It  is  not  so  much  that  politicians 
are  dishonest  as  it  is  that  they  follow  a  habit  and  a  tradition 
of  serving  self  and  their  friends  first  and  the  public  lasL 
At  all  events  the  struggle  for  free  government  and  the 
proper  placing  of  responsibility  is  well  under  way.     As  great 
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xkool  systems  are  being  developed,  it  is  most  fortunate 
Aot  there  arc  plenty  of  object  lessons  of  centralized  and 
sound  government  both  in  the  field  of  industr)-  and  com- 
Bcru  and  in  the  states  and  municipal  governments  of 
Europe.  It  is  true  also  that  in  national,  state,  »nd  cily  eon- 
iaxX  of  affairs  a  signal  change  for  the  belter  has  been 
■Tooght-  A  far  larger  number  of  officers  arc  appointive 
than  formerly.  Functions  once  undertaken  by  town  boards,  1 
dty  councils,  or  large  commissions  are  now  performed  by  a 
■ngle  officer.  A  good  example  of  this  practice  is  seen  in 
the  commissioners  of  police,  streets,  docks,  and  health  in 
New  York  Cily.  In  such  cases  the  responsibility  can  be ' 
de6nitely  located.  The  officer  cannot  shirk  it.  The  power' 
ol  removal  lodged  in  the  mayor  enables  the  public  to  look  to 
kim  for  redress  if  good  service  is  not  rendered.  The  plea 
ti.  great  cities  for  absolute  home  rule  is  an  exploded  theory. 
So  identical  arc  their  interests,  social,  political,  and  financial, 
with  those  of  the  state  in  which  Ihcy  arc  located  that  the 
people  may  properly  ask  the  legislature  for  such  charter 
prorisioQs  and  such  statutes  as  tend  to  make  the  government 
(A  the  cit>'  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  entire  state. 
Uany  American  cities  arc  passing  through  a  transition 
period,  and  are  adopting  those  changes  in  administration 
which  wiU  not  only  pre\-ent  dishonesty  and  the  misuse  of 
pobtic  funds,  but  will  give  their  citizens  the  blessings  of 
health,  security,  economy,  and  comfort.  Such  distressing 
bstances  of  malfeasance  and  moral  turpitude  as  have  been 
seen  recently  in  I'hiladelphia,  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis,  and 
San  Francisco  ought  never  to  occur  again,  if  states,  by  the 
powers  which  they  possess,  pattern  the  charters  of  every  city 
after  those  models  which  have  proven  their  efficacy  both  at 
bome  and  abroad.  This  new  movement,  .so  well  advanced, 
for  simplified  and  efficient  administnttion  of  affairs  of  a 
prmte  as  well  as  a  public  nature,  is  influencing  school 
qrstems.  whether  large  or  small.  The  value  of  centralized 
cflotrol  and  expert  direction  is  sure  to  be  seen  and  accepted 
as  X  safe  and  sane  principle. 
Growth  of  the  Civil  Service.  —  But  there  is  another  principle 
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of  government  almost  equally  fundamental  which  has  already 
revolutionized  political  control,  and  is  well  intrenched  in  the 
field  of.  educational  administration,  and  that  is  the  practice 
and  extension  of  the  civil  service.  Under  its  rules  a  man  ae 
a  woman  is  appointed  for  merit  only,  is  secure  in  his  or  her 
position  and  cannot  be  deprived  of  it  except  for  cause  duly 
shown.  A  brief  history  of  this  movement  is  pertinent  to  this 
discussion,  for  the  civil  service  is  bound  to  become  a  universal 
feature  in  educational  control.  The  adoption  of  this  idea 
means  permanency  of  tenure  for  every  American  teacher,  and 
this  is  the  first  cardinal  ingredient  of  professional  pride  and 
ambition.  Teaching  is  largely  a  spiritual  work.  Its  beat 
fruits  are  often  unseen  at  the  time.  It  requires  freedom  from 
anxiety,  concentrated  interest,  and  consecration.  These  quali- 
ties cannot  be  present  if  the  teacher  is  subject  to  the  caprices 
of  politics  or  the  machinations  of  those  who  may  have  taken 
offence.  As  long  as  one  does  his  work  honestly  and  well,  he 
should  have  the  courage  and  confidence  which  spring  from 
security  and  permanency.  The  teacher  in  France  and  Ger- 
many is  given  professional  status  in  many  ways,  but  the  fact 
that  he  has  a  life  tenure  is  doubtless  the  most  cherished  feature 
of  his  position.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  expert  adminis- 
tration and  civil  service  regulations  for  teachers  are  destined 
to  be  prime  factors  in  the  working  out  and  perfecting  of  our 
educational  scheme. 

The  Influence  <rf  Etut^ean  Edticatioii.  —  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  education  in  the  United  States  owes  a  considerable 
debt  to  Europe  for  what  it  has  accomplished.  Some,  at  least, 
of  the  founders  of  the  republic  were  university  men,  and 
brought  with  them  from  their  se\xra]  countries  ideas  which 
were  of  value  here.  The  Puritans  transplanted  the  best 
forms  of  English  education  of  their  time ;  many  of  them  were 
college  men.  The  Quakers,  the  Dutch,  the  Huguenots,  the 
Scotch-Irish,  and  the  Mora^Hans  also  brought  with  them  high 
educational  traditions,  and  immediately  put  them  into  ^ecL 

The  early  English  academies  were  transplanted  to  this 
country  after  the  Revolution,  partly  through  the  influence  of 
Franklin,  George  Whitefield,  and  Mary  Lyoa.     The  English 
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Society  for  tfac  Propagadoo  of  the  Gospel  had  educators  in 
Ikis  country*,  especially  the  Southern  states.  The  Sunduy- 
idtool  movement,  influenced  by  Robert  Ratkes,  had  much 
bflaence  in  America. 

The  Bell  and  Lancaster  movements  also  introduced  many 
new  ideas,  making  way  for  popular  or  mass  education,  and 
niggesUng  plans  for  the  training  of  teachers.  The  infant 
KJiool  movement  in  England  affected  by  imitation  a  .similar 
Movement  in  America,  and  led  to  a  more  distinct  organiz.ition 
tS  the  primary  school,  and  increased  the  democratic  character 
et  the  schools. 

French  influences  were  strong  at  the  opening  of  the  nine- 
tECDtfa  century.  The  intellectual  movements  in  France  found 
^mpathetic  response  here.  Jefferson  was  a  strong  propagan- 
dist of  French  ideas;  so  was  Franklin.  The  Universities  of 
Sew  York.  Georgia,  and  Michigan  were  much  influenced. 

American  educators,  beginning  with  Horace  Mann,  have 
learned  much  by  visiting  European  schools.  Many  teachers 
in  this  country  arc  as  familiar  with  tfac  general  plan  and 
■etbod  of  work  in  Germany  as  they  arc  with  those  in  some 
ef  our  own  states.  Joseph  Nccf  came  to  this  country,  and 
opened  schools  on  Fcstalozzian  lines  in  Pennsylvania.  IndJ- 
iaa,and  Ohio.  Tlie  Fellenberg  manual  labor  movement  was 
tboan  application  of  Peslulozilan  doctrines.  The  Frocbcl  move- 
ncnt  began  about  iS6o.  Miss  Peabody  in  Boston,  Miss  Boellc 
Id  New  York,  Miss  Sarah  B.  Cooper  in  San  Francisco,  were 
•aioog  the  most  influential  leaders  in  this  field.  The  educa* 
dmul  theories  of  Herbart  as  interpreted  by  Messrs.  Rein.  De 
Girtoo^  and  McMurry  have  been  of  much  value  to  American 
ccacfacn. 

We  have  drawn  upon  Europe  for  much  of  our  educational 
literaiure.  The  writingsof  Comenius,  Pestalozii,  Froebel,  Her- 
hut,  and  Rein,  in  Germany,  Rousseau,  Compayr^,  and  Ribot, 
h  France,  and  Locke,  Payne,  Fitch,  and  Sadler,  in  England, 
have  become  very  familiar  to  American  teachers.  As  we 
^Tclop  more  fully  our  system  of  training  colleges  and  normal 
idiools,  the  methods  of  teaching  and  organisation  in  foreign 
Kfaoolft  will  be  still  more  widely  understood  and  the  com- 
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paratiliX  study  of  v-arious  educational   systems  will  becomd 
increasingly  an  important  part  of  such  training. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  count 
when  some  American  youth  were  not  being  educated  in  thq 
schools  and  universities  of  Europe.  A  relatively  less  numt 
would  be  found  studying  abroad  to-day  than  twenty-five 
thirty  years  ago,  before  our  American  universities  became  orJ 
ganized  somewhat  after  the  European  pattern.  It  would 
difficult  to  measure  the  value  and  extent  of  the  cducationall 
les&ons  which  ha\-c  been  learned  in  Europe  and  applied 
home.  There  is  hardly  a  single  American  college  of  impo 
tancc  which  has  not  on  its  faculty  some  whose  university  traio- 
ing  v/m  received  abroad.  More  than  that,  some  of  our  most 
eminent  educators  were  called  directly  from  the  universities] 
of  Europe. 

Hiitlonal  Ideals.  —  Any  American  who  studies  the  school{ 
jj  systems  of  Europe  or  visits  their  schools  finds  much  to  zAA 
r  mire  and  something  to  Icam.     He  sees  in  different  countries] 
many  points  of  resemblance  and  realizes  that  in  all  civilized] 
nations  the  aims  and  standards  of  education  tend  in  the  prog- 1 
ress  of  time  to  lose  their  peculiarities  and  special  character- 
istics and  to  assume  a  more  common  world  type.     He  realizes] 
abo  that  no  good  feature  to  be  found  in  any  foreign  land  has  < 
been  entirely  overlooked  by  American  leaders.     The  highly 
centralized  system  of  France  with  its  minute  detailed  inspec- 
tion and  oversight,  its  generous  provision  for  the  needs  of  all 
grmdes  of  pupils,  its  rigid  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  law, 
its  strict  uniformity  in  school  management,  is  truly  impres- 
sive    Those  seeking  an  argument  in  favor  of  greater  central- 
lutlon  than  is  usually  found  iti  American  communities  find 
In  tlic  excellence  of  French  methods  and  results  much  to  com- ; 
pel  their  admintlion. 

In  the  same  way  the  German  system  with  its  military, 
civic,  and  religious  motives,  its  wise  blending  of  local  and 
KCneral  authority,  its  perfection  in  general  training  and 
tOChnUjue,  the  thoroughness  with  which  it  answers  the  social 
and  Industrial  needs  of  the  people,  has  been  and  is  a  power- 
Itil  liillucnce  in  the  moulding  and  perfecting  of  American 
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BKtbods  of  instruction.     So  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 

xod  Holland  one  fmd»  many  evidences  of  careful  organiza* 

&»and  a  high  degree  of  pedagogical  skill,     lu  spirit  these 

acfaools  arc  a  little  more  like  those  in  the  United  States,  and 

Hat  visitor  might  almost  imagine  that  be  were  in  New  York, 

Chicago,  or   Milwaukee.     In  these  small  systems   there  is 

BKire  mobility  and  a  freer  adaptation  of  means  to  end  ihxn 

JMcitbcT  France  or  Geiniauy.     It  i.s  evident  that  each  nation 

has  an  ideal  which  has  developed  through  successive  eras  of 

cdocational   progress,  and  which  is  expressive  of  what  the 

nation  as  represented  by  its  government  desires  to  accomplish 

fgr  its  citizens. 

The  American  Ideal  —  Without  any  extended  discussion  of 
this  point  it  is  Mfe  to  say  that  in  the  United  States,  more 
tbo  to  the  countries  mentioned,  there  is  a  rapid  adjustment 
to  new  conditions,  whether  caused  by  growth  in  population, 
incTeased  wealth,  or  new  and  more  scientific  insights.'  The 
ideal  to  which  the  whole  nation  is  committed  is  "  the  education 
d  all  the  people  for  service  and  for  citizenship."  There  is  no 
ulterior  purpose  in  this,  as,  for  example,  that  youth  may  be 
mined  to  serve  the  state,  either  as  soldiers  or  merchants  or 
oaftsmen.  The  nation  desires  more  than  anything  else 
acD  and  women  who  can  take  their  part  bravely  and  wisely, 
and  who  can  help  to  build  a  society  fit  to  possess  and  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  freedom  and  self-government.  Nowhere  are 
(bete  such  opportunities  for  individual  growth  and  advance- 
rueot;  nowhere  is  the  higher  education  so  freely  and  univer- 
rUjt  bestowed  ;  nowhere  have  the  people  so  direct  a  voice  in 
teermining  what  public  education  shall  be  and  with  what 
Snicrosity  of  expenditure  it  shall  be  administered.  As  will 
be  seen  in  the  pages  to  follow,  there  is  in  American  educa- 
tion a  large  admixture  of  human  sympathy  and  philanthropy. 
In  rApid  succession,  various  phases  of  educational  endeavor 
«iiich  have  been  instituted  by  social  reformers  have  been 
taken  on  by  school  systems  and  the  expense  therefor  pro- 
tided  from  the  public  exchequer.  The  most  powerful  dy- 
namic in  American   educational  progress  is  the  sense  of 

I  Draper,  'NatMOil  Splc«u  of  EdocAtion,"  Etuytltfitiiia  Amtritam*. 
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national  and  state  pride  and  the  firm  belief  that  popular 
education  is  the  best  investment  a  nation  can  make  for  her 
moral  greatness  and  the  welfare  of  her  people. 
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CHAPTER  in 

The  National  Government  and  Education 

Tbe  national  governmeDt  has  not  undertaken  to  i:ontro]  or 
to  directly  provide  for  the  support  of  public  instruction.  The 
Coostitution  of  the  United  States  confers  upon  Congress  no 
direct  power  over  the  public  schools.  As  all  powers  not  del- 
ated to  Congress  are  reserved  to  the  states  or  to  the  peo- 
ple, the  care  of  public  education  has  been  assumed  definitely 
and  positively  by  the  several  states.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
wrong  to  assume,  as  is  sometimes  done,  that  the  national  gov- 
emment  has  neglected  education  and  has  done  but  little  in  aid 
of  the  support  of  schools  and  higher  institutions.  From  the 
very  beginning  Congress  has  legislated  generously  in  aid  of 
both  elementary  and  higher  education,  and  the  several  depart- 
ments of  the  government  have  been  increasingly  active  in  the. 
diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  among  the  people  and  in  offer- 
mg  at  Washington  the  most  ample  and  complete  facilities  for 
study  and  research  in  every  department  of  scientific  inquiry 
tending  to  help  educational  institutions  in  their  work  and  to 
advance  the  economic  interests  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Attempts  to  found  a  National  University.  —  Strictly  speak- 
ing, the  United  States  has  no  national  university,  but  the 
strenuous  efforts  made  by  George  Washington  and  numerous 
other  statesmen  of  his  and  later  times  to  persuade  Congress 
to  establish  and  support  such  a  great  national  institution  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  most  illuminating  chapters  in  our  educa- 
tional history.  No  one  can  be  familiar  with  the  record  of 
Washington's  devoted  tabors  in  behalf  of  this  measure  with- 
out conceiving  a  new  admiration  for  the  man  and  for  his  sa- 
gacious appreciation  of  the  educational  needs  of  the  country 
m  his  time.  With  the  eye  of  the  prophet  he  saw  the  remark- 
's 
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I  make  his  generous  gift  largely  because  the  great  national 
had  been  so  often  and  so  earnestly  expressed.  Doubt- 
less many  people  were  disappointed  that  be  did  not  directly 
endow  a  national  university.  Itut  with  his  usual  far-sighted- 
ness he  determined  to  do  nothing  to  disturb  the  growth  and 
nBuence  of  existing  institutions.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Carnegie  Institute,  working  in  cooperation  with  all  the  uni- 
irersities  in  the  land,  with  all  the  learned  societies,  and  with 
the  departmental  bureaus  and  libraries  in  Washington,  fills  a 
place  in  our  educational  system  which  no  university  could  have 
filled.  Indirectly  its  bene6ccat  influence  will  be  felt  by  every 
odiegeand  high  school  teacher  in  the  land. 

Facilities  for  Study  in  Washington.  —  In  1892  a  resolution 
Wis  approved  by  Congress  whereby  facilities  for  research  and 
Eovcstigatton  in  all  libraries,  bureaus,  literary  and  scientifvc 
collections  were  nnade  accessible  to  scientific  investigators,  and 
students  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  On  March  3,  1901.  a 
still  better  and  more  definite  provision  was  made  by  an  act 
rfaicb  read  as  follows :  — 

'  Tfast  &dtitie3  for  stadj  and  research  in  the  government  dcp«r1mcnis, 
■  LfinaiT  of  Congress,  the  Naiiooal  Museum,  the  Zoological  Parlt.  ifte 
of  EUinology,  the  Fish  Cooi  mission,  I  he  Botitnic  C^rdcns,  ^nd 
'  insthutioBs  hereafter  ceublbhed  shall  be  aiTorded  to  sdentitic  invev 
I  and  to  dsly  qualified  Individual  studeots  and  graduates  of  jnslilu- 
of  learning  io  the  several  states  and  territories,  as  wdl  as  in  the 
:  of  ColttR^u,  under  micIi  niles  and  reslricllons  as  the  heads  of  tftc 
dcpnineats  aad  bureaus  m«ntioned  inay  prcscrilie." 

Some  reference  will  be  made  later  to  the  vast  educa- 
significance  of  the  work  airricd  on  by  the  government. 

.  closing  this  brief  statement  regarding  a  natiunnl  university, 
il  may  be  affirmed  that  Congress  was  never  truly  hostile  to 
the  idea.  The  same  regard  for  the  value  of  encouraging  local 
initiative  and  action  and  the  fear  that  existing  institutions 
might  be  overshadowed  were  a  university  organized  and  sup- 
ported by  the  national  government,  were  the  principal  reasons 
far  the  conservatism  which  prevailed. 

Acts  ef  Congress  In  Aid  of  Popular  Education.  —  The  admin- 
istration of  schools  in  every  state  in  the  Union  has  been  more 
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ffected  Inr  gifts  ctf  Iznd  from  tibe  national  government. 

English  CListom  of  soppotting  schools  by  such  gifts 
I  understood  br  the  carlr  colonists,  for  in  1677  the 
coort  of  Cooaecticct  voted  six  hundred  acres  of  land 
of  four  cocndes  for  the  support  of  grammar  schools. 

be-^isning  01  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  states  of 
icseca*  Connecticut.  New  York,  Virginia,  North 
L  Soctft  Caroliaa,  and  Geoi^ia  laid  claim  to  all  the 
Lettdang  fmn  the  vestem  boundary  of  those  states  to 
iBsirM  Rrrer  md  the  Great  Lakes.  It  became  evident 
h  tzj:  tEticx  txsds  must  be  nationalized,  and  these 
siec  tiieei  to  Co=grcs&.  As  the  time  came  for  the 
LOea  ot  mew  sates.  Congress  was  led  to  adopt  that 
s  joiirrwhiirii  ^ve  an  immense  impetus  to  the  move- 
t  rcccitr  educatioa.  'In  1785  an  ordinance  was 
v^h  i^ecsed  ihe  method  of  la>-i&g  out  townships  and 
ie^  Aea  b»  Iocs  of  640  acres  each,  these  lots  to  be 
N  jroci  s.*ae  to  t;^rt>--six.  This  ordinance  closed  with 
L-rcjat  wvcis ; — 

;  i^oj  Vc  rtwnw^  :&«  lot  number  sixteen  of  ever;  township 
tnMOiUiM  ^v  ~,-uSX  KbuNb  «iUun  Uk  said  township."    i 

■^"  riiis  ^u^jsee  ol  the  national  government  to  aid 
.  sc-is,vU  ***  cojule  more  definite  and  effective  by  an 
X  "i  :Sr  jvx-erament  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
*v.tt^»fsS  v'i  Ohiv\  which  was  introduced  by  the 
^  ursv*4»  p«*n»bic;  — 

;vst,   *.»«,>•*,  *»,',  kaowMjir  being  necessary  to  good  govem- 
.v  V^-^M^jsa  ot  ^jirAioi  schools  and  the  means  of  educa- 

.•iv--.~'-t^v  j«r\-\Tded.  as  did  the  one  of  the  previous  year, 
■*i  "Vi  Kxtvvn  in  each  township  or  fractional  part  of 
kO' ;'  ^  A*  tv^  iv  pvv-n  perpetually  for  schools ;  that  lot 

■^Ntv-iitN  !*.iRC  in  e4oh  township  or  fractional  part  of  the 
■'  4Vs?*.t  Sf  iiivt^  fv»r  the  purpose  of  religion ;  that 
i  •A*'.*  t«v  v\wplcte  u>wnships  were  to  be  given  for  the 

^«4  a  wsuwrsitv.  Thus  the  ordinances  of  1785  and  of 
W  ^sAttt  v^t  v«t  *n«*  t*»e  **"«  provision,  and  the  policy 
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hndD  expressed  became  permanent  and  universal  All  states 
vest  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  have  been  beneficiaries 
nder  this  legislation  except  West_Vilgiiua,  Kentudty,  Ten- 
ansee,  and  Texas.^.  The  question  whether  these  lands, 
donated  for  the  support  of  schools,  should  be  under  national 
or  state  control  was  settled  in  1803  by  an  act  which  vested  in 
die  legislature  of  Michigan  all  lands  granted  to  that  state. 
While  some  states  have  attempted  to  redistribute  these  lands 
kt  some  other  manner  than  that  specified  by  Congress,  all 
mch  attempts  have  failed.. 

As  certain  portions  of  states  and  certain  fractional  townships 
were  left  unprovided  for  because  these  tracts  of  land  had 
thus  been  disposed  of,  an  act  was  passed  in  1826  providing 
tiiat  all  townships  or  fractional  townships  for  which  no  land 
bad  hitherto  been  granted,  should  be  endowed  in  accordance 
with  the  legislation  cited  above.  Not  only  did  this  legislation 
provide  a  handsome  endowment  for  common  schools,  but 
provision  was  also  made  for  state  universities  and  others. 
Thus  in  1841,  in  lieu  of  the  grants  of  swamp  lands  made  to 
certain  states  in  1850,  specific  quantities  of  land  were  given 
to  other  states  for  the  support  of  their  higher  institutions. 
The  assigninent  made  to*  South  Dakota  is  here  given  as 
t^ical  of  the  way  in  which  the  nation  treated  several  other 
states :  — 

"  For  the  school  of  mines,  forty  thousand  acres ;  for  the  reform  school, 
forty  thousand  acres ;  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  forty  thousand  acres ; 
for  the  agricultural  college,  forty  thousand  acres;  for  the  university,  forty 
thotLtaod  acres ;  for  state  normal  scjfools,  eighty  thousand  acres  ;  for  public 
buildings  at  the  capita!  of  said  state,  fifty  thousand  acres ;  and  for  such 
other  educational  and  charitable  purposes  as  the  legislature  of  said  state 
may  deterroioe,  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  acres;  in  all,  five 
handled  thousand  acres." 

This  line  of  beneficent  legislation  was  not  allowed  to  pass 
vithout  protest  from  some  states  which  were  not  included,  as, 
for  example,  Maryland,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont ;  but 
the  matter  soon  dropped,  and  a  larger  patriotism  seems  to  have 

'  C  R.  1893-1893;  1370.  *  C  R.  1893-18931  1373. 
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Molded  Ibe  pobBc  opcaiao  of  the  mtiao  in  fawit  of  what 
Cwign-M  had  dooe. 

la  1803  tbe  provinans  of  tbe  onfioaaoe  of  1787  were  ex- 
leaded  to  tbe  it&tes  of  tbe  Miaiaappi  tefritocy ;  so  tlut  not 
oofyco(nnooacfaoolt,bat  tbe  state  onivenatics  of  tbis  section 
hare  been  effectfrely  aided.  Tims  it  has  come  to  pus  tlui 
siocc  the  year  1 800  each  state  admitted  to  tbe  Unioa,  triih  the 
exception  o*  Sfaine,  Texas,  and  West  Virgina.  has  received 
two  or  more  townships  for  the  purpose  of  fooodiiig  a  ontvcr- 
ijty. 

Distributini  of  SBrptn  RevMtn. — Another  piece  of  tegis- 
lation  of  educational  importance  occorred  in  1836  when 
Congress  distributed  the  surplus  funds  in  the  national  treasury 
to  tbe  several  states  according  to  the  number  of  representa- 
tives which  they  had  in  Congress.  Vi'hile  freedom  was  per- 
mitted in  tbe  use  of  these  funds,  three-fourths,  at  least,  of  the 
states  voted  to  assign  the  larger  part  of  their  quota  to  educa- 
tioa.  The  entire  amount  thus  paid  to  twenty-seven  states 
was  upwards  of  twenty-eight  millions  of  dollars. 

Graats  of  Land  aad  ICoDcy  for  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  ArU.  —  In  1862  Congress  passed  a  bill  granting  to 
each  state  30.000  acres  of  land  for  each  senator  and  represent- 
ative in  Congress  (or  the  maintenance  of  agricultural  schools. 
President  Lincoln  signed  this  important  measure  on  July  2, 
1862.  With  the  inccntr\-e  offered  by  this  act  of  Congress, 
each  state  haii  been  able  to  maintain  a  higher  institution 
which,  in  some  measure  at  least,  has  answered  to  the  condi- 
tions enjoined.  The  states  have  added  largely  to  the  funds 
which  came  from  the  sale  of  public  lands.  Private  citizens  and 
municipalities  have  contributed  to  these  endowments,  thus 
making  a  chain  of  institutions  which  have  already  accom- 
plished much,  and  which  arc  likely  to  contribute  largely  to  our 
national  growth.  In  1903  there  were  reported  to  be  forty- 
nine  agricultural  and  mechanical  land-grant  colleges  endowed 
by  Congress.  Courses  in  agriculture  are  given  in  each  state 
and  territory,  though  in  some  cases  the  instruction  is  given  at 
•he  aRricultural  stations.     The  total  number  of  students  rc- 

rtcd  at  the  same  time  was  50,799,  of  which  6080  were  en- 
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in  institutions  for  colored  students.  The  amounts  of 
funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  lands  granted  under 
of  1862  is  Jir,2i3,S93.  The  total  amount  of  the 
.y  belonging  to  these  institutions  is  upward  of 
i,ODO.  which  is  good  evidence  that  the  states  have  re- 
ipoctded  generouiily  in  supporting  and  increasing  the  gifts 
rf  the  nation.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enlarge  upon  the 
■ttfiy  beneficent  features  of  these  land-grant  institutions,  or 
to  point  out  the  growing  necessity  in  this  country  for  the 
kind  of  education  which  they  are  intended  to  give.  Agrtctil- 
Hire  would  soon  suffer  were  not  science  brought  to  bear  to 
bnprove  its  methods  and  to  restore  the  soils ;  and  among  a 
people  which  is  becoming  more  and  more  industrial  in  charac- 
ter, what  has  been  done  for  technical  education  may  properly 
be  regarded  as  a  small  beginning  toward  the  larger  provision 
hich  will  be  necessary  if  we  are  to  compete  successfully 
other  nations.  ^Congress  now  appropriates  $25,000 
ualty  to  each  of  these  institutions  and  $15,000  to  the 
iltura)  stations  of  each  state  and  territory  as  wcU.^  Here 
pTo|tcr  to  add  that  the  agricultural  department  at  Wash- 
•n,  being,  as  it  is,  in  close  affiliation  with  the  stations  in 
several  states,  and  with  the  institutions  where  agricultural  in- 
ctmctioD  is  given,  performs  for  the  whole  country  somewhat 
tiie  ofGcc  of  a  central  university.  Its  reports,  which  have 
been  distributed  freely,  are  full  of  instruction  to  farmers  and 
its  monthly  bullctiDS  enable  those  interested  to  quickly  and 
easily  obtain  the  latest  information  on  all  the  problems  of 
agriculture  and  stock-raising.  The  recent  interest  in  the  pro- 
priety of  teaching  agriculture  in  state  normal  schools  to 
teachers  who  go  out  to  the  rural  schools,  thus  providing  that 
children  and  youth  throughout  the  land  may  receive  training 
scientific  farming  and  horticulture,  only  tends  to  magnify 
importance  of  what  the  national  government  has  done  in 
idowing  these  land-grant  institutions  and  supporting  a  de- 
ment whose  activities  touch  so  vitally  the  well-being  not 
■wily  ol  the  agricultural  class,  who  are  the  producers,  but  the 
entire  people,  who  arc  iVjc  consumers. 
White  the  ptts  to  cdbcation.  already  mentioned  are  the 
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most  itnponaDt  made  by  the  national  government,  many  other 
smaller  appropriations  have  been  made,  several  of  them 
specific  in  character,  some  to  states  and  others  to  institutions. 
In  i$5o  Congress  granted  to  the  several  states  certain  swamp 
lands  after  having  been  redeemed.'/ Many  of  the  states  de- 
voted these  lands  to  the  cause  of  education.  The  total  amount 
thus  patented  to  the  states  to  1876  amounted  to  47,802,271 
acres.  Some  states,  as,  for  instance,  California,  appropriated 
their  share  to  state  universities ;  others  added  the  proceeds 
to  their  general  school  funds.  Several  supplementary  acta 
have  since  granted  to  certain  slates  additional  amounts  of 
saline  land.  Congress  has  also  appropriated  both  lands  and 
money  to  Georgetown  College,  Columbian  University,  and 
Howard  University,  institutions  located  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Bnreaa  of  EducatioR.  —  From  1864  to  1866  the  need  of  a 
national  Bureau  of  Education  was  agitated  In  the  meetings  of 
the  National  Educational  Association,  and  in  that  year  a  bill, 
drawn  up  by  Dr.  Emerson  E,  White,  was  presented  by  General 
Garfield,  On  June  8  the  bill  was  rejected  by  a  close  nega- 
tive vote,  but  on  June  19  was  passed  and  on  March  2  received 
the  President's  approval.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  act 
provided  for  a  "  Department  of  Education."  In  the  follow- 
ing  year  this  department  was  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  bureau. 
The  revised  statutes  provided  that  the  function  of  the  bureau 
should  be  "  to  collect  statistics  and  facts  showing  the  condition 
and  progress  of  education  in  the  several  states  and  territo- 
ries, and  to  diffuse  such  information  respecting  the  organuation 
and  management  of  schools  and  school  systems  and  methods 
of  teaching  as  shall  aid  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  es- 
tablishing and  maintenanccof  efficient  schoolsy  stems  and  other- 
wise promote  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the  country." 
The  first  commissioner  was  Henry  Barnard,'  and  acting  within 
the  rather  limited  scope  of  the  statutes  above  cited,  he  set  a 
standard  for  the  work  of  the  bureau  which  has  since  been 
consistently  sustained. 

)  BUckaiBT,  Hillary  ef  Fidtial  and  SUtt  AU  EAuatitn.  p.  53. 
■C  R.  iS<^tS93:    \iS,%. 
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The  Reports  of  the  Commissioner. —  The  reports  published 
from  year  to  year  have  been  a  veritable  miin;  of  knowledge 
concerning  all  important  educational  movements  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad.  Not  only  have  they  dealt  with  the  ordinary 
statistical  and  administrative  phases  of  educational  progress, 
but  special  problems  like  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  defective 
and  delinquent  classes,  the  education  of  backward  pupils,  in- 
dustrial and  trade  education,  the  restriction  of  child  labor,  and 
all  those  newer  forms  of  public  educational  work  which  have 
been  developed  in  recent  years.  Each  commissioner  in  suc- 
cession has  found  some  new  ways  of  making  these  reports 
valuable  to  teachers  and  school  officers.  Dr.  William  T. 
Harris  gave  to  the  reports  of  the  bureau  such  a  high  char- 
acter for  the  comprehensive  grasp  of  world  education  that 
they  have  come  to  be  as  highly  valued  in  Europe  as  En  this 
country. 

Education  a  National  Concern.  —  It  has  been  a  matter  of 
sincere  regret  to  many  that  the  United  States  has  not  given  to 
education  a  place  in  the  councils  of  the  nation  equal  to  war  or 
commerce.     It  is  also  to  be  regretted  that  the  bureau  has  not 

Ehad  direct  control  of  the  schools  for  all  the  backward  peoples, 
especially  those  who  have  become  the  wards  of  the  nation 
since  the  Spanish  War.  Dr.  Draper,  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  state  of  New  York,  has  forcibly  pointed  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  control  of  education  in  the  territories,  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  in  the  management  of  schools  for 
the  Indians,  in  military  and  naval  academies,  and  in  the 
administration  of  schools  in  the  newly  acquired  colonics,  the 
Bureau  of  Education  has  been  practically  ignored,  and  more 
than  that,  the  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  work 
which  it  has  undertaken  are  so  meagre  as  to  cause  a  sense  of 
shame  and  humiliation  to  all  true  friends  of  education.' 
The  work  of  raising  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  its  proper 
dignity  and  eqiupping  it  to  control  and  care  for  all  the  educa- 
tional agencies  which  the  government  undertakes,  awaits  the 
commanding  effort  of  some  great  leader  who  not  only  appre- 

■ "  Federal  Eduutioul  nan  NaodcJ,"  Andrew  S.  Draper,  Tkt  Omiooli,  Oclo- 
IM5,  1907. 
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ciates  the  crying  evil  of  the  present  situation,  but  has  the 
heart  and  the  courage  to  take  up  the  battle  and  win  the 
victory. 

The  efforts  of  the  present  commUsioncr  to  make  the  bu- 
reau more  practically  effective  deserve  the  fullest  appreci- 
ation and  support. 

Education  of  the  Indiaa.  —  The  Indian  problem  has  ever 
been  one  of  perplexing  diliFicuIty,  alike  baflUng  to  statesmen 
and  painful  to  alt  kind-hearted  and  humane  people.  To  have 
within  our  borders  many  tribes  of  wild  and  malevolent  sav- 
ages could  not  but  require  some  earnest  and  conscientious 
action.  Missionaries  went  among  them  trying  to  establish 
schools  early  in  the  last  century.  In  i8ig  the  United  States 
made  its  first  appropriation  of  SicxX),  and  until  1894  a  large 
part  of  the  educational  work  was  carried  on  by  denomina- 
tional schools  which  received  appropriations  from  Congress. 
In  that  year  Congress  voted  to  withhold  support  from  all  sec- 
tarian institutions,  and  undertook,  through  the  Indian  com- 
missioner and  the  superintendent  of  Indian  schools,  to 
superintend  all  expenditures  made  for  this  purpose.  The 
education  of  the  Indian  has  required  special  knowledge  of 
Indian  character,  traditions,  and  habits  of  life,  and  it  has 
taken  many  years  to  adapt  means  to  end  for  the  most  effective 
results.  M  uch  credit  is  due  to  Captain  Pratt  and  General  Arm- 
strong for  what  ihey  were  able  to  do  at  a  period  when  the 
subject  was  fur  less  understood  than  at  present-  The  Carlisle 
and  Hampton  schools  have  been  powerful  agents  in  illustrat- 
Jng  what  Indian  education  should  be.  The  last  report  of  the 
!ommissioner  of  Education  names  twenty  states  and  territo- 
ries in  which  there  arc  conducted  a  variety  of  schools  adapted 
to  every  need  of  the  Indian.  Among  these  arc  fittynine 
schools  which  are  especially  engaged  in  industrial  education. 

Education  in  Alaska.  —  For  the  past  twenty-two  years  the 
schools  of  Alaska  have  been  under  the  management  of  the 
same  general  agent.  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson.  His  report  for 
the  year  ending  in  June,  1905,  records  that  outside  of  incor- 
porated towns  there  were  fifty-one  public  schools  with  sixty-two 
teachers  and  an  enrolment  of  over  three  thousand  pupils. 
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An  act  of  Congress  was  passed  in  Januar)-,  1905,  one  section 
•(  which  reads  as  follows ;  — 

'Thai  ilie  schouli  specified  and  provided  for  in  thisaci  sh&ll  bedevoied 
tide  education  of  oliite  children  ^nd  diiidren  of  mixed  blood  »h«  lead  a 
Afixd  life-  The  ediKation  of  the  E»kim(»  and  Indians  in  Ihc  distiici  of 
XlNla  tlaU  Tcmain  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Secreta/y  of  the 
iMerior.  and  icIiooU  for  and  among  the  Eskimos  and  Indiana  of  Alaska 
ddbepnmdcd  (or  lij  an  annual  apprcipr4aIioa,and  llieEslcimoaand  Indian 
iMdrm  of  Aiufca  »haU  have  llie  lame  right  to  be  admilled  to  any  Indian 
UwiBog-Khool  tt  the  loiUan  childico  in  the  stiitea  or  turitorics  of  the 

la  accordance  with  this  act  Congress  appropriated  $50,000 
for  the  education  of  the  natives  in  Alaska  (luring  the  year 
odiDg  ID  June.  1906.  The  average  of  government  giants  bai 
been  about  £30,000  per  year  since  1884. 

MeotioD  should  aJso  be  made  of  a  novel  form  of  cduca- 
tjofol  work  which  has  been  undertaken  in  Alaska ;  namely, 
^  introduction  of  domestic  reindeer  as  a  means  of  saving 
1^  inhabitants  from  starvation,  and  of  furnishing  them  a 
■cans  not  only  of  sustenance  but  of  a  more  stable  and  civil- 
ized Gfc.  Congress  made  the  first  appropriation  of  {6000 
for  this  purpose  in  1893.  Dr.  Jackson,  who  first  suggested 
Ae  idea  of  introducing  reindeer  and  of  giving  instruction  to 
de  natives  in  the  arts  of  herding,  harnessing,  driving,  and  so 
forth,  has  been  in  charge  of  this  interesting  experiment.  The 
total  number  of  reindeer  in  1905  was  10,241.  The  toul 
tawont  appropriated  by  Congress  for  this  purpose  was 
|2(>7,soa  This  instance  of  congressional  interest  and  ac- 
tirity  has  not  only  proven  to  be  most  beneficent  in  its  educa- 
tive effects  upon  the  people  of  Alaska,  but  is  a  suggestive 
example  of  the  varied  kinds  of  educational  work  which  are 
now  undertaken. 

Bdacctioo  io  Porto  Rico. —On  the  i8th  of  October,  1898, 
the  island  of  Porto  Rico  fell  under  the  military  rule  of  the 
United  States  and  continued  so  until  May  l,  190a  During 
ttis  period  and  up  to  the  present  time,  each  year  has 
VTtnessed  rapid  progress  in  the  development  of  a  complete 
■jMem  of  educatioD  well  adapted  to  the  Porto  Ricans.     Io 
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1903  and  1904  there  were  61,000  pupils  enrolled  in  more  than  ■'^ 
1000  diffcrcat  schools.  The  work  has  been  facilitated  by 
importing  American  teachers  and  by  sending  the  nati\-e  - 
teachers  to  the  United  States  for  instruction.  Schools  are 
entirely  free;  school  buildings  have  been  improved;  an 
effective  system  of  supervision  has  been  in  operation.  As  an 
object  lesson  in  the  rapid  improvement  of  an  educational  si| 
nation  and  in  the  wise  adaptation  of  a  system  to  a  peopli 
differing  greatly  from  ourselves,  there  is  much  to  learn 
those  who  are  engaged  in  school  administration  under  qt 
different  circumstances. 

Education  in  the  Philippines.  —  In  1901  the  insular  gov^ 
emment  in  the  Philippine  Isiands  expended  for  cducatic 
{233,411.  In  each  succeeding  year  more  than  fi,ooo,c 
has  been  expended.  The  number  of  children  between  the 
ages  of  6  and  14  years  is  estimated  at  1,200,000.  The  pur-" 
pose  is  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  pro\'ide  primary  educatio 
for  the  entire  number.  There  are  700  American  teacbc 
for  the  729  municipalities,  and  3125  Filipino  teachers  wbq 
have  been  trained  at  fir.<it  by  the  American  teachers  individi 
ally  and  afterwards  in  normal  institutions.  Nearly  all  tb< 
in.struclion  is  in  English.  In  35  provinces  secondary  schooll 
have  been  organized.  In  1903  the  Philippine  commi»sior 
arranged  to  have  100  students  sent  to  the  United  States  at 
the  expense  of  the  insular  government-  They  were 
tributcd  in  various  institutions  throughout  the  country.1 
The  several  superintendents  who  have  administered  cduc 
tional  affairs  in  the  Philippines  have  endeavored  to  adapt^ 
school  work  to  a  people  quite  different  from  ourselves. 
While  in  this  country  the  effort  has  been  to  modify  material- 
istic tendencies  of  life,  in  the  Philippines  the  demand  is  felt 
for  an  effort  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  racial  chara^_ 
tcristics  and  the  climate  have  produced  conditions  whicK^ 
require  a  stimulus  toward  practical  activity.  Here,  as 
cvcrj-wherc,  civilization  begins  with  intelltgent  industry  and 
self-support-  Hence,  training  in  science  and  the  elements  of 
industry  are  likely  to  be  important  features  in  the  educa* 
tional  work. 
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Jibe  Military  Academy.  —  The  first  steps  toward  the  cstab- 
it  of  a  military  school  were  taken  in  1776,  but  nothing 
EKComplUhed  until  1783,  when  Alexander  Hamilton  was 
chairtnan  of  a  committee  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the 
arrangement  of  the  army.  Washington  at  this  time 
intended  that  a  military  school  should  be  located  at 
Point.  In  r8o2  the  beginnings  of  the  school  were 
.  aod  the  government  made  yearly  appropriations  for  its 
The  Academy,  with  ten  cadets  present,  was  formally 
on  July  4tb  of  the  same  year.  It  has  l>cen  developed 
maintained  progressively  by  Congress  until  by  acts  of 
1902,  and  1903  the  corps  of  cadets  consists  of  one  from 
congressional  district,  one  from  each  territory,  one 
trOD  the  District  of  Columbia,  one  from  Porto  Rico,  two 
.  each  suie  at  large,  and  forty  from  the  United  States  at 
,  —  all  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  The  maxi- 
number  of  cadets  is  522.  The  total  number  of  grad- 
from  1802  to  1907  is  4641. 
The  pay  of  the  cadet  is  $500  per  year  and  one  ration  per 
iiy.  The  total  is  $609.50,  to  commence  upon  admission  to 
Ae  Academy.  The  necessary  travelling  exjienses  of  candi- 
iltes  are  also  credited.  All  cadets  are  examined  physically 
■  June  of  each  year,  and  those  found  physically  disqualified 
to  continue  in  the  course  or,  in  the  case  of  the  hrst  class,  for 
naimission  to  the  army  arc  discharged. 

Ibe  United  Stales  Naval  Academy.  —  When  George  Ban- 
croft became  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  he  found  four  small 
uval  schools,  and  he  set  about  establishing  in  the  place  of 
Ikem  one  strong  naval  academy.  This  institution,  as  well  as 
Ibe  military  academy,  has  made  honorable  records  in  tram- 
ag  men  for  the  army  and  navy,  and  is  evidence  that  the 
United  States  government  is  not  incapable  of  carrying  on 
educational  work.  During  the  Civil  War  the  Academy  was 
conducted  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  In  the  summer  of  1865 
it  was  brought  back  to  Annapolis,  where  it  has  since  remained, 
-fa  1873  the  term  of  the  academic  course  was  changed  from 
four  to  six  years.  Various  acts  of  Congress  have  tended  to 
Mfcngthen  the  Academy  in  all  its  departments,  and  to  im- 
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prove  its  adtnioistration  and  make  it  more  effective  in  train- 
ing men  for  naval  work. 

The  graduates  of  West  Point,  particularly,  many  of  whom 
have  resigned  after  graduation,  have  entered  every  knowo 
branch  of  scientific  and  engineering  enterprise,  and  have 
undertaken  the  most  difficult  problems  in  the  line  of  engi- 
neering and  construction  that  have  arisen  in  this  country. 
The  fact  that  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal  is  now 
being  successfully  carried  forward  by  the  array  is  a  sufficient 
tribute  to  the  technical  ability  of  its  officers.  However  niuchj 
the  importance  of  being  prepared  for  war  may  be  minimized 
In  view  of  the  expectation  of  international  peace  in  the  near 
future,  the  nation  has  greatly  aided  the  development  of 
national  resources  by  providing  superior  training  for  a  select 
body  of  men. 

National  Institutions  doing  Educational  Work.  —  Not  only 
has  the  national  government  undertaken  these  specific 
forms  of  educational  work  which  we  have  enumerated,  but 
under  its  fostering  care  there  have  grown  up  in  the  city  of 
Washington  a  Urge  number  of  bureaus,  museums,  and  li- 
braries which  together  constitute  an  important  asset  in  the 
educational  machinery  of  the  nation.  He  who  administers 
education  in  any  community  whatever  finds  it  easy  to  become 
absorbed  in  the  purely  mechanical  and  executive  functions  of 
his  office.  Everything  must  be  reduced  to  system,  and  rules 
and  regulations  must  lie  enforced,  but  he  has  an  opportunity 
of  doing  much  more  than  this;  namely,  to  make  available  to 
school  officers,  teachers,  and  the  people  generally  those  great 
sources  of  power  and  inspiration  which  arc  within  reach. 
The  institutions  which  the  government  supports  at  Washing- J 
ton  are  like  great  fountains  pouring  forth  streams  of  influ- 
ence and  knowledge  to  every  part  of  the  country.  It  is  only 
necessary  that  they  be  utilized  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  be 
most  profitable  to  the  teachers  of  the  land. 

The  Congressional  Library  is  destined  to  be  the  greatest  of 
our  American  libraries.  The  lists  of  references  which  are 
prepared  by  the  division  of  bibliography,  and  which  are 
freely  distributed  to  those  who  desire  them,  include  such 
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as    "The    Government    Ownership    of    Railroads," 
■Federal  Control  of   Commerce  and  Corporations,"    "The 
Question,"  "Old  Age  and  Civil   Service  Pensions," 
I  many  others. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution,  with  its  various  museums  and 
aiu,  has  been  a  marvel  of  educational  activity.  No 
EaUcT  gift  was  ever  made  to  a  nation  than  that  of  James 
iSBthson,  an  Englishman  who  never  visited  this  country, 
Itat  a  scientist  of  rare  accomplishments.  The  following  sig- 
IsBcant  provision  in  his  will  testifies  to  bis  breadth  and  far- 
[igitedness:  — 

'I  bequeith  the  whole  of  my  property  to  the  United  States  of  America 
I  bfamd  at  Washington  under  the  name  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  an 
'  MaUbhoMnt  for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men." 

The  entire  legacy  amounted  to  ^650,000,  which  has  been 
■KTcased  by  careful  management  to  t^\\,<xa.  The  first 
■cretary.  Professor  Joseph  Henry,  defined  the  object  of  the 
iutitation  as  follows :  — 

I.  "  To  increase  knowledge  and  original  investigation  and  study  either 
« sdencx  or  literature. 

1.  "To  diffuse  knowledge  not  only  through  the  United  States  but 
neijwhere,  especially  hy  promoting  an  interchange  of  thought  among 
tkoK  prominent  in  learning  in  all  nations." 

The  National  Museum,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  is  a  comprehensive  collection  of  all  objects  neces- 
nryfor  the  instruction  of  people,  and  its  benefits  are  extended 
freely  to  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

In  connection  with  the  institutions  already  mentioned  and 
the  departments  of  the  government  there  are  at  least 
twenty-eight  libraries  in  Washington  which  together  consti- 
tute one  of  the  most  complete  collections  in  the  world,  all  of 
*bicfa  are  available  to  investigators  and  students.  When 
one  contemplates  the  provisions  already  made  at  the  national 
capital  for  students  in  every  department  and  those  of  the 
Carnegie  Institute  with  its  liberal  endowment,  it  is  easy  to 
Ke  that  whether  we  have  a  national  university  or  not,  Wash- 
ington is  destined  to  become  an  educational  centre,  and  it 
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wi]l  Also  be  agreed  thai  while  Congress  does  not  undertakel 
to  control  schools,  aid  has  been  generously  given  to  all  forms  I 
of  educational  effort  not  otherwise  provided  for  by  the  states,  j 
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CHAPTER  IV 
The  State  and  Education 

Bdscmtloii  a  State  Function.  —  In  modem  culture  nations, 
tbe  state,  Iq  its  progressive  evolution,  has  gradually  assumed 
t  wide  mnge  of  functions  which  could  be  best  carried  on 
ftroogh  the  political  organization.  Among  these  are  defence, 
6e  maintenance  of  internal  order,  and  the  regulation  of 
fORign  commerce.  In  recent  years  it  has  become  common 
far  the  state  to  assume  industrial  functions,  like  the  building 
gf  railroads  and  canals  where  it  was  impracticable  for  private 
effort  to  accomplish  these  successfully.  Similarly  it  has 
gndoatly  extended  its  participation  in  the  control  and  sup- 
port of  various  forms  of  education.  Long  after  educational 
derdopment  had  attained  considerable  proportions,  it  was 
Kill  intrusted  by  society  largely  to  the  church,  to  philan- 
teipic  effort,  and  to  private  venture.  Even  in  primitive 
fsrms  of  state  organization,  however,  it  was  not  uncommon 
for  the  political  authority  to  promote  some  limited  forms  of 
education,  especially  those  which  were  allied  with  military  or 
(fiplomatic  success;  certain  forms  of  professional  and  higher 
education  also  early  received  state  encouragement.  But  the 
liie  of  the  modern  nations  has  seen  the  rapid  transfer  of  the 
CDntroI  and  support  of  various  forms  of  education  from 
tile  voluntary  organizations  hitherto  active  to  public  agencies, 
Jost  as  the  state  long  ago  took  over  the  function  of  public 
defence  and  the  maintenance  of  internal  order,  so  it  has  also 
fonod  it  expedient  and  socially  profitable  to  take  over  and  to 
develop  in  full  measure  a  wide  range  of  educational  activities. 

1.    MOTIVES   FOR   STATE   PARTICIPATION    IN   EDUCATION 

The  two  fundamental  social  motives  found  to  underlie  the 
progressive  assumption  of  educational  activities  by  the  state 
arc:  the  natural  desire  of  society  through  government  to  se- 
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cure  the  safety  of  the  social  group ;  and  to  procure  the  wel- 
fare and  happiness  of  the  individuals  composing  the  state. 

Social  Security  in  the  earlier  forms  of  state  organization 
(/>.  the  more  autocratic)  requires  leaders.  Society  can  be 
compared  to  any  army  of  which  the  rank  and  file  may  be 
ignorant,  but  leaders  must  be  trained.  The  state,  exerci^g 
its  obligatious  of  public  defence,  administration  of  justice, 
regulation  of  commerce  and  industry,  and  promotion  of 
science  and  culture,  finds  that  the  primitive  educational  in- 
stitutions are  not  sufficient,  unaided,  to  develop  the  knowledge 
and  skill  required  in  these  fields.  For  this  reason  govern- 
ments begin  by  subsidising  the  higher  forms  of  education 
and  developing  new  types  of  schools  to  supply  needs  not 
met  by  previously  existing  institutions.  Under  this  concep- 
tion of  soda]  need  the  education  of  the  masses  of  men  and 
of  women  may  be  ignored  or  left  to  the  imperfect  mimstra- 
tioiis  of  voluntary  agencies.  Much  of  the  early  education  in 
the  American  colonies  as  well  as  that  of  the  European  coun- 
tries previous  to  the  democratic  movements  partook  of  this 
character, 
B  Effects  of  Democracy. — The  security  of  the  state  means 
^  something  more  when  the  influence  of  democratic  ideas  in 
government  becomes  prominent  If,  through  his  vote,  each 
roan  is  capable  of  becoming  a  considerable  factor  in  the 

•  political  activity  of  the  state,  it  becomes  axiomatic  that  the 
voter  must  be  educated  to  understand  at  least  something  of 
government  and  his  relation  to  it.  "We  must  educate  our 
rulers,"  was  the  remark  of  an  English  nobleman  after  the 
great  extension  of  suffrage  in  1868.  and  it  was  shortly  after 
that  event  that  England  took  her  first  large  step  towards 
state  support  and  control  of  popular  education.  To  the  nine- 
t'teenth  century,  especially,  belongs  tbc  rise  of  widespread 
education  of  all  people  supported  extensively  by  the  state, 
and  the  connection  of  this  with  modern  democratic  tendencies 
is  close  and  obvious.  Among  the  chief  arguments  for  com- 
pulsory school  attendance,  free  text-books,  free  tuition,  and 
free  school  supplies,  and  for  financial  assistance  to  the  weaker 
portions  of  commonwealths  in  meeting  the  obligations  of 
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tbat  U  roost  common  which  iasists  that  unless  a 
I  of  general  iotclligcncc  can  be  inaiDtaincd,  the  safety  of 
:Satc  will  be  endangered. 

ree  Edocation  is  also  cloiKly  assodatcd  with  the  idea 
to  A  democracy  opportunity  must  be  provided  for  the 
Ardopfnent  of  natural  capacity  wherever  found.  Even 
oore  than  autocratic  governments,  dcmocnicics  need  leader* 
tfcip,  and  leaders  must  be  found  in  all  ranks  of  the  people, 
for  a  time  philanthropic  effort,  expressed  in  scholarships 
vd  other  forms  of  aid,  is  supposed  by  social  leaders  to  be 
«Sdent  to  provide  opportunities  for  higher  training  to  all 
vho  are  proved  worthy  of  them.  But  gradually  education  is 
nde  as  little  ex|>ensive  as  pussible,  to  the  end  that  social 
KOiri^  may  be  furthered  through  the  fullest  development  of 
iKGtjr  wherever  discovered.  Modern  states  may  be  found  to 
sin  all  stages  of  transition  in  this  respect.  University  and 
□dary  education  still  lay  a  heavy  financial  burden  on  the 
student;  in  England,  though  fees  are  still  charge<l, 
itcly  for  secondary,  and  heavily  for  higher,  education, 
a  bewildering  variety  of  scholarships  and  bursaries  make  the 
■ay  easy  for  the  more  capable  student ;  and  in  America 
KTOcdary  education  has  become  free  of  cost,  while  in  some 
cJ  the  states  even  college  and  professional  education  are 
(nctically  so. 

bitematioiial  Industrial  Competitioa.  -~  Within  recent  years 
HicTc  has  developed  a  new  motive  for  state  activity  in  educa- 
tion based  on  the  obligation  of  governments  to  promote  public 
Kcurity.  International  competition  no  longer  takes  only  the 
fonn  of  war;  industrial  rivalries  also  are  [wssihle,  since  the 
iDMlcrn  state  which  depends  largely  on  manufacturing  must 
wia  its  way  tn  the  markets  of  the  world.  Other  things  being 
equal,  thai  state  which,  in  manufacturing  and  commerce,  can 
enlist  the  largest  number  of  trained  producers  and  able 
leaders  will  win  and  force  its  competitor  into  poverty.  It 
bas  become  a  matter  of  widespread  belief  in  recent  years 
that  Germany  and  France,  as  well  as  some  of  the  smaller 
oalcs  of  Europe,  owe  their  advance  largely  to  their  well- 
devek^ied  systems  of  industrial  education  ;  and  consequently 
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England  and  America,  In  both  of  whjcfa  this  hu  hxrdljr  jret 
bc«i  recognized  as  a  proper  field  for  state  actkn.  have  be- 

,  coiiK  greatly  interested.  Active  efforts  to  induce  govern* 
I  mental  agencies  to  aid  and  dc\-clop  industrial  education  of 
jvarloui  tyi>c>  arc  well  under  way,  and  in  Great  Britain,  es- 
llMKlftlly,  it  Ir  felt  that  the  national  security  may  be  greatly 

indangercd  by  permitting  other  nations,  through  their  vide 
t«|in'Hd  support  of  vocational  education,  to  overwhelm  indtts- 
jlrl'il  Mn^land  In  the  intern  it  lional  struggle  for  markets. 

Prohibition    of   Antl-Boclal    Education.  —  The    security  of 

'K'Icly  hoi  only  demands  positive  education,  but  it  also 
[ini|M)M'N   the  obligation  of  repressing  or  prohibiting  forms 

|if  Oilucatinn  which  might  be  deemed  socially  dcslmC' 
nlvi>  In  modem  democratic  societies  it  has  become  cus- 
Uiiiimry  to  alluw  considerable  freedom  of  teaching,  in    tbe 

ItAiitt  Way  thai  freedom  of  speech  and  of  tbe  press  is 
'  •lluwoil  (    but   historically,   and   even    at   the   present  time 

tu    many  countries,  the    state    recognizes  as  one  of    its  ob- 

llnitlhitw    such  regulation  of   education  as  will  prevent  the 
iiirni  of  influences  deemed  detrimental  to  sodety  and 

lliillS. 

Pininflllon  of  Social  Welfare.  — The  second  principal  justi- 
n  tilun  for  aUlc  particiiialion  in  the  control  and  support  of 
,  iM>>»lti>ii  l»  found  in  the  gradually  developing  function  of 
Mttlctv.'*>^"»K''"'**8*^"'-'y°fK'"''=''"""-''"'''f*''**'^"''KthewcU- 
Im'Ihii  <)(  Individuals  1»  directions  other  than  defence  and  tbe 
itiUnlnUlulliin  of  justice.  For  centuries  civilized  states  have 
tuiUlUhwl  the  arts  and  literature ;  they  have  carried  on  indus- 
liUI  nhliirpri»ea  of  greater  or  less  moment;  they  have  pro- 
itMil<<d  n'tonllfl*'  Investigation  and  exploration;  they  have 
,  ,...!  I.ir  iho  ilrW  and  the  dependent;  and  umilarly  they 
\\\s\\  (niilllhittod  soma  efforts  towards  organized  education. 
MtiKitiniik,  ml  gnllorics,  expositions,  theatres  and  libraries  arc 
t  iii>iituilo(iN  which  provide  for  the  well-being  of 
.     ,       ,  II)  w.tv»  lli.ll  would  not    be  possible  for  pri\'ate 

InHIMIv*.  In  modem  times  this  participation  of  the  state 
titmli  nnnnnoit«ly  m  tncroaae,  probably  owing  to  the  com- 
wl  ttvUiiunU^  And  stMrial  conditions  which  make  action 
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I  a  luge  sodal  scale  almost  inevitable,    tt  is  becoming  more 

Indeiy  an  accepted  principle  that  in  those  fields  of   social 

iction  in  which  private   or  philanthropic  effort  are  insuffi- 

dca^  and  which  state  action  can  reach,  public  support  and 

fODtrol  are  justifiable.     Under  both  monarchical  and  demo- 

tntic  governments  may  we   look   for   a  widening  of   state 

Ktinty  in  the  direction  of  providing  more  abundantly  the 

toonrces  which  make  for  widespread  individual  well-being.' 

Projected  Efficiency.  —  Actually,  though  unconsciously,  as 

Eidd  has  shown,*  all  progressive  societies  tend  to  take  into  ac- 

mmt  the  well-being  of  future  generations.    From  this  point, 

too,  of  "  projected  efficiency  "  education  administered  by  the 

Ate  is  simply  contributory  to  general  functions  of  the  social 

order.     The  growing  philanthropic  spirit  of  modem  society 

finds  one  of  its  expressions  in  a  widespread  altruism  which  be- 

coines  a  basis  of  social  action,  and  which  most  naturally  finds 

ib  development  along  educational  lines.     Here  opens  a  possi- 

Ue  way  to  paternalism.  This,  like  any  other  help  from  without, 

nay  prove  destructive  of  individual  initiative,  but  the  central 

fdnciple  of  state  action  in  promoting  individual  welfare  is  to 

find  those  channels  of  activity  wherein  public  action  will,  on 

the  whole,  promote  rather  than  diminish  individual  responsi- 

lality  and  capacity. 

2,    FORMS  OF   STATE  PARTICIPATION   IN   EDUCATION 

State  Control.  —  While  the  motives  for  state  action  in  edu- 
cation are  practically  the  same  in  all  modern  nations,  the 
fonns  of  government  action  do  not  follow  similar  lines.  The 
participation  of  governmental  agencies  in  most  forms  of  social 
activity  may  be  considered  from  three  standpoints.     Govera- 

'  'The  end  of  the  itite  is  tbul  >een  to  be  the  preicDt  welfare  and  future  pro- 
kctioD  of  all  citiieiu  considered  u  ftn  integral  portion  of  humanity.  .  .  .  (Thii) 
■  ■omething  tangible  and  qapable  of  appTOximate  Tcalization.  It  is  not  limited 
Id  one  ^ctor  io  baman  life,  ancb  u  tlie  pcoduciion  of  wealth,  or  the  distribution 
li  jntke,  or  tbc  enfatcement  of  contracts,  or  the  protection  of  properly.  It 
iatiidci  ereTTthing  that  makei  the  citiieni  of  the  state  men  and  their  life  woith 
Bta(."  —  McKecHNiE,  Tht  StaU  and  tin  Individua!,  ^.  if>. 

*  Ftineifla  tf  WaUrn  Crvihtatitn. 
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rocnt  may  regulate  without  supporting,  or  it  may  support 
without  regulating,  or  it  may  in  greater  or  less  degree  com- 
bine these  functions.  Control  of  the  state  over  education  is 
attained  by  examinations  of  those  who  shall  be  permitted  to 
teach,  by  designation  of  the  content  of  education,  smi  by  tests 
imposed  upon  those  educated  before  they  may  pass  into  their 
respective  callings.  In  Germany  and  England  the  regulation 
along  these  and  other  lines  \%  detailed  and  exacting,  while  in 
the  typical  American  state  much  is  left  to  local  and  individual 
option. 

Partial  state  support  follows  after  regulation  and  control  of 
education  in  monarchies,  and  frequently  precedes  it  in  more 
democratic  nations.  The  state  may  simply  impose  upon 
the  community  the  obligation  to  support  education  by  local 
taxation,  as  was  the  case  in  early  Massachusetts ;  or  it  may 
itself  contribute  out  of  national  or  other  public  funds  a  large 
share  of  such  cost,  like  the  English  parliamentary  grants  to 
education.  For  a  long  time  after  the  inauguration  of  public 
schools  the  parent  was  still  placed  under  obligation  to  pay 
fees,  but  in  all  civili2cd  countries  within  the  last  two  decades 
charges  for  elementary  education  have  disappeared.  The 
contribution  of  the  state,  either  through  its  local  or  its  central 
governmental  agencies,  tends  to  increase  as  education  becomes 
more  free  to  its  patrons  and  more  expensive  to  administer, 
until,  as  in  the  United  States,  the  expenditure  for  this  pur- 
pose comes  to  be  one-fifth  of  the  total  outlay  of  national, 
state,  and  local  governments. 

Limit*  of  Sute  Support.  —  The  reasons  for  the  state 
support  of  education  arc  to  be  found  in  the  relative  incapac- 
ity and  unwillingness  of  individuals  to  meet  the  burden./ 
Under  education  publicly  controlled  and  privately  supported,' 
it  is  found  that  some  arc  able  to  pay  the  costs,  while  others 
are  not.  But  social  security,  as  well  as  the  future  well-being 
of  the  children  uudcr  consideration,  demands  that  all  shouldl^ 
have  some  measure  of  educational  opportunity.  To  make 
discriminations  by  giving  aid  to  parents  too  poor  to  pay  for 
education  has  proven  socially  obnoxious;  consequently  each 
civilized  nation   has  reached  the  point  where  at    least 
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■easure  nf  education  is  now  open  without  cost  to  all.  Just 
km  far  tt  will  prove  socially  expedient  to  make  higher  and 
ipociat  forms  of  education  free  to  the  individual  and  entirely 
aq^Ktrtcd  by  public  revenue,  is  yet  an  unsettled  question. 
Stndents  of  social  evolution  note  a  constantly  increasing  dis- 
itioQ  for  the  state  to  extend  its  functions  as  regards  de- 
thc  prcscn-alion  of  order,  the  prevention  of  ill  health, 
fostering  of  industry,  and  other  lines  of  activity ;  and  the 
cy  seems  equally  to  be  in  the  direction  of  bringing 
extensive  de\-elopmenls  of  edticatioii  under  public 
and  direction,  to  the  end  that  social  efficiency  may 
promoted  thereby.  It  must  be  noted,  on  the  other  band, 
many  profess  to  find  in  the  extension  of  state  support  of 
illon  a  menace  to  individual  initiatjvc,^ 
Direction.  —  With  state  support  of  education,  regulation 
control  take  on  a  new  aspect,  since  social  economy 
ds  that  public  money  be  wisely  exjwnded.  Ins|>ection 
irocs  a  large  and  im|iortanl  function  of  educational  ad- 
tion,  and  is  tending  in  modern  times  to  become  a 
:es&K>ti.  The  state  now  combines  management  and 
and  its  control  of  education  is  complete,  !n  this 
t  wc  find  Kngland  still  in  a  condition  of  transition,  for 
has  not  yet  attained  complete  management,  though  striving 

ird  it. 

Inpocition  of  EducatioD.  —  Finally,  when  the  state  has 
Mganized  education  and  when  it  supports  it  suflicientiy,  it 
tikes  the  last  &1ep  in  providing  for  its  own  security  and  the 

'-The  Mate,  too,  mwl  "f  coufw  hair  rcg^'d  lo  the  clher  niuioiial  (iir  nlu- 
Klacj  laatUDliou  —  the  tniltTidu*].  the  l-inily,  Ibc  t^un<>inic  Onlct  — which 
■  cmfoUt  wtA  prMccti,  aii'l  *F«t  Trom  whose  ngotoui  life  tt  unnol  iUeir  live; 
tBMtcimcteea  benicnxnt  uie  ovm  the  righu  of  cvny  pmon,  rrcrr  familyi 
nvf  occ«F«lioii,  mil  iimle,  lo  ihii  previuos  candiljon  of  Rational  Ficectom,  ihc 
llaac*  *bA  time  to  ci>n  a  iclf-iujipoit.  And  while  In  Ihit  care  il  tnajr  juitjte  the 
•wte  (KOiieBt  ai»l  tml,  a»  »eli  u  eonvrnicnl  fot  in  ncculivc  necdi,  to  tuppon 
4  P»1m  of  KhooU  to  CDcli  an  extent  U  will  tceure  Ihrit  binhetl  cnjcienty, 
■knuaiictlMr  vuic  cA  iu  iirolikni  —  the  |ircLi|nin«nily  moral  tide  —  which  iu 
11  uttm*  anil  the  aim  of  Ha  cdacational  action  alike  foiliji]  it  Iu  ignure  i  il 
mm  bnnre  of  kucnin^  ihc  lerac  of  peiHimal,  uf  lamily,  or  of  coqwratc  rc- 
fiHASitr  lor  •elf-iappntl  atid  Klf-ptoduction  of  cbaiaoer." — VtiA.  G.  II. 
Vatmm,  £d.  Mtv.  %  i  43*- 
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welfare  of  its  members  by  imposing  instruction  upon  aH 
people  alike,  to  the  end  that  not  only  the  wilting  majority 
but  the  unwilling  minority  also  shall  be  compelled  to  receive 
its  advantages.  Few  modem  culture  states  arc  wanting  in 
compulsory  education  laws,  though  their  enforcement  is  very 
unequal.  In  the  German  states  not  only  is  attendance  com- 
pulsory during  the  ordinary  school  period  to  the  age  of  four- 
teen, but  there  is  a  further  compulsory  period  reaching  in 
some  cases  to  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  during  which 
attendance  at  evening  school  is  obligatory.  In  a  few 
American  states,  in  addition  to  the  usual  rcciuirement  of 
school  attendance  until  the  age  of  fourteen,  provision  is  made 
for  two  years'  furtlier  compulsory  schooling  in  the  case  of 
those  who  have  not  completed  a  definite  part  of  the  ele- 
mentary course  of  study.  The  right  of  the  state  to  compel 
parents  to  educate  their  children,  and  even  to  deprive  them 
of  the  custody  of  such  children  in  case  they  neglect  Ih^ 
obligations  in  this  respect  has  been  disputed  in  all  countries, 
but  has  universally  been  conceded  in  law.'  This  state  inter- 
ference takes  several  forms;  it  may  simply  compel  the  child 
to  attend  school  to  a  certain  age ;  or  it  may  compel  him  to 
attend  until  he  has  reached  a  certain  stage  of  educational 
efficiency;  or  it  may  prohibit  his  entrance  into  industry  until 
a  fixed  age ;  or,  finally,  it  may  oblige  him,  as  in  several 
German  states,  as  a  condition  of  entering  into  or  remaining 
in  certain  kinds  of  apprenticeship,  to  attend  prescribed  forms 
of  continuation  school. 


3.    LIMITS  OP  STATE   PARTICIPATTON   IN  EDUCATIOK 

Limits  Id  Taxing  Powers.  ^  While  the  right  and  obUgatioo 
of  the  modern  state  to  control  education,  to  carry  it  on  at 

>"Th«  end  of  the  (Ulc,  Ihcn,  U  Ihe  end  oftociM;  ktid  the  tixtitldoal  —  lh« 

tteu  life  u  ihtermincil  by  [he  rundameat*]  logic  of  the  will.    The  mt&n*  at  iu 

dbponl,  qua  Mule,  alwip  piiutic  of  ihc  &uiu«  of  fincc  ikuugh  thia  doe*  not 

delude  Ihtii  hlriiiK  i^lhn  npteti  u  well.    Taxation  majr  hare  the  moM  leaioB- 

^•Mt  aiK)  even  the  nuHt  popnlat  purpcoe,  7CI  ibc  jtencialily  and  )uMice   of  il» 

Pcidcncc,  and  the  cectaisty  of  <t>  ptodu^tinDcai.  on  uoIt  lie  acciucd  b]r  coa- 

<  pobian."—  Itou.>«qi;ir.  mif4fJur*l  Tktary  t/At  StMi.  p.  i86l 
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public  expense,  and  to  enforce  the  educational  rights  and 
cb&gations  of  all  children  is  generally  conceded  in  theory  and 
pRCttce,  there  remains  still  the  utmost  disagreement  as  to  the 
proper  limits  to  be  set  to  such  activity.     It  has  been  pointed 
oat,  for  example,  that  in  some  states  secondary  education  has 
been  made  free,  in  others  it  is  still  to  some  extent  a  chai^ 
^on  the  parent     In  some  states  the  lower  forms  of  voca- 
liotul  training  are  made  free,  but  the  higher  forms,  in  the 
dtape  of  technical  education,  arc  still  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  in- 
dhriduaL    In  some  American  states,  the  public  is  taxed  for  the 
wppcxrt  of  college  and  certain  forms  of  professional  training 
to  the  extent  of  making  these  practically  free  to  the  stu- 
dent, while  in  others  the  cost  of  higher  education  is  prohibi- 
five  to  the  poorer  student  unless  he  can  procure  aid  in  the 
form  of  a  scholarship.     Under  some  conditions  those  who 
»e  training  as  teachers  not  only  receive  an  education  at  pub- 
fic  expense,  but  even  a  sort  of  salary  or  stipend  while  being 
»  educated.    Elsewhere  such  education  can  only  be  obtained 
at  the  expense  of  the  individual  himself.     The  demand  for 
new  and  varied  forms  of  education  in  applied  art  and  industry 
continually  raises  the  question  as  to  how  far  the  stale  should 
be  taxed,  and  there  arc  never  wanting  those  who  insist  that 
il  already  exceeds  its  legitimate  functions  in  thLs  field. 

Limits  In  Control. —  In  the  matter  of  control  of  education 
there  is  considerable  uncertainty.  Shall  the  stale  exercise  over- 
sight and  control  over  private  forms  of  education?  In  Eng- 
land and  America  practically  no  public  control  is  exerted  over 
schools  which  do  not  derive  revenues  from  the  state.  Their 
quality  may  be  good  or  bad,  they  may  be  well  or  ill  adminis- 
tered; the  decision  is  left  to  their  patrons.  An  exception 
Bitst  be  made  in  the  case  of  institutions  dealing  with  neg- 
lected and  dependent  childhood,  which,  in  both  countries,  have 
kiog  been  under  some  sort  of  governmental  inspection.  In 
continental  countries,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  considerable 
OTCtsight  of  private  institutions.  Wlut  are  the  proper  limits 
of  stale  action  in  this  matter?  There  is  also  considerable 
difpute  as  to  how  far  the  state  should  in  justice  go  in  the 
■uter  of  compelling  children  against  their  own  and  their 
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parents'  wil!  to  attend  school.  The  prindple  is  conccdefl 
but  it  is  questioned  whether  the  state  should  have  the  rigbfl 
for  example,  to  insist  on  attendanifc  to  .sixteen,  or  to  rcquiifl 
the  attendance  of  apprentices  at  evening  schools  to  the  agj 
of  seventeen  or  cijjhicen.  ^B 

Social  Expediency  the  Basic  Principle.  —  It  is  evident  thn 
after  all,  the  activity  of  the  state  in  these  matters  can  hardn| 
be  described  as  a  right,  but  that  the  entire  question  is  one  dl 
Rocial  expediency.  The  highest  social  exjiedicncy  is  at  afl 
times  the  right  of  the  state,  and  if  it  can  be  shown  of  ana 
proposed  govemmetital  action  that  it  will  in  the  long  run  pron 
duce  the  maximum  of  social  good,  the  obligation  of  the  staifl 
to  take  such  a  step  is  established.  Now,  it  is  impossible  M 
determine  in  the  abstract  as  to  whether  any  given  line  of  stata 
action  is  expedient  from  a  social  point  of  view;  the  quesdOB 
^ust  be  settled  with  reference  to  the  particular  cases  and  conJ 

ions  under  consideration.     Free  public  education,  for  e|l 
^tnplc.  from  the  social  point  of  view,  has  several  results,     tn 
the  first  place,  it  insures  a  larger  amount  of  education  to  a 
larger  number  of  people,  which  Ls  apparently  a  social  goodfl 
in  some  cases,  because  it  is  free,  it  reduces  the  disposition  od 
parent-s  toward  self-help,  which  is  an  evil;  it  permits  the  carry4 
Ing  on  of  education  on  a  brge  scale,  which  is  partly  good  atid 
partly  evil ;  it  taxes  people  and  property  that  arc  not  directla 
or  visibly  benefited  by  the  education  given,  which  is  soradi 
times  regarded  as  an  evil.     The  pupil  himself,  receiving  hin 
education  and  perhaps  even  his  books  with  no  effort  to  hind 
self,  may  be,  in  some  cases,  sensibly  pauperized  thereby,  whicbfl 
of  course,  is  a  social  evil     Now  in  the  last  analysis  it  can  ba 
seen  that  whether  the  state  is  justified  or  not  in  undertaking 
control,  support,  or  enforcement  of  certain  fonnsof  cducati<« 
depends  upon  the  final  social  resultant  of  factors  like  the  above. 
Each  one  is  changeable  with  evolving  social  life,  hence  the 
Impossibility  nf  fixed  standards.    For  example,  it  is  undoubt- 
edly a  fact  that  under  some  social  conditions  the  giving  of  free 
etlucation  may  lead  to  the  .-same  kind  of  demoralization  of 
parental  effort  as  would  the  giving  of  free  bread  or  clothes. 
On  the  other  hand,  every  one  engaged  in  the  administration 
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of  what  is  called  "  scientific  charity "  knows  that  there  are 
conditions  under  which  the  giving  of  free  bread  or  clothes  not 
nly  docs  not  puu])eri£e,  but  actually  lifts  from  and  prevents 
fupcrization.  So,  similarly,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that 
^nIo  many  conditions  the  giving  of  free  education  docs  not 
praperizc,  but  in  the  long  run  conspicuously  opposes  any  nas- 
oeat  tendencies  toward  pauperization  by  increasing  self-respect 
ud  capacity  for  self-support. 

Limits  In  Social  Wealth.  — On  the  other  hand,  whether  we 
ihall  regard  the  taxing  of  the  entire  community  for  the  suij- 
port  of  cduailion  as  socially  desirable  depends  to  a  considcr- 
ibJe  extent  on  the  condition  of  that  community  with  respect 
to  available  financial  surplus.  A  tax.  for  example,  to  supportf 
Keondary  education  might  he  entirely  expedient  from  thcl 
facial  standpoint  in  a  community  with  considerable  surplus,! 
ud  quite  unjustifiable  in  a  poorer  one,  other  conditions  1 
toDaintng  the  same.  The  urgency  of  need  may  in  one  com- 
■SBity  render  It  highly  advisable  to  maintain  free  normal 
idiool  instruction,  whilst  under  other  conditions  that  form 
sf  professional  education  could  be  partly  supported  by  the 
Itadents  who  might  seek  it.  The  effect  upon  the  pupil  him- 
kK,  too,  varies  with  the  circumstances ;  whether  free  univcr- 
Biy  education  will  or  will  not  contribute  the  largest  number 
li.  men  and  women  with  the  maximum  of  personal  initiative 
when  they  shall  have  obtained  such  cdiicati<m  may  depend 
«ery  much  on  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  given,  and  the 
Mcial  rank  of  those  affected.  In  one  case  it  might  diminish 
iailiuj\*e.  causing  the  graduate  !o  linger  about,  waiting  for 
Ifce  Mate  to  do  something  for  him;  on  the  other  hand,  it 
■ight  simply  ha\x  the  effect  of  causing  the  youth  to  realize 
tlut  when  the  state  had  so  fully  and  satisfactorily  discharged 
its  fgnctions  towards  him,  it  would  now  become  his  turn  to 
■oke  tise  of  the  knowledge  so  gained  to  contribute  his  share 
toward  the  upbuilding  of  the  state. 

Uany  factors,  it  will  be  s<.-eii,  enter  into  the  determination  of 
liiis  matter  of  social  expediency.  In  our  present  very  imper- 
fsO  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  social  economy,  it  is  difficult 
to  forecast  the  probable  result  of  any  course  of  action ;  coti- 


scqucntly  the  subject  becomes  one  for  partisanship.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  society  will  eventually  have 
to  settle  many  questions  of  this  character  by  the  adoption  of 
a  deliberate  policy  of  cxpcrimenialion.  All  countries,  for 
example,  are  confronted  by  the  problem  of  industrial  educa- 
tion under  state  support  Granting  the  ultimate  feasibility 
of  such  education,  it  still  remains  a  question  as  to  how  far 
the  state  may  provide  it  witliout  sapping  the  sources  of  self- 
support  and  individual  initiative.  Would  the  boy  trained  at 
state  expense  become  a  sufficiently  better  workman,  morally 
as  well  as  vocationally,  to  more  than  pay  society  for  the 
outlay  thus  made?  Certainly  in  time  it  will  be  within  the 
disposition  and  power  of  the  state  to  put  such  matters  to 
experimental  test.  Once  those  schools  are  established,  their 
social  effect  can  be  measured,  and  judgments  formed  accord- 
ingly. In  the  meantime  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  nearest 
approach  we  can  make  to  principles  of  social  expediency 
will  be  only  in  the  nature  of  roughest  approximations.  The 
method  employed  at  present  in  civilized  states  in  determining 
the  limits  of  educational  control  and  support  conformable  to 
highest  social  expediency  is  one  of  trial  and  error.  Persist- 
ently a  verbal  battle  is  waged  between  the  forces  of  opposing 
ideas.  Vested  interests,  inherited  theories  of  the  sphere  of 
governmental  influence,  inertia,  and  the  ambitious  tendencies 
of  idealism  are  all  enlisted.  The  result  is  that  changes  have 
taken  place,  sometimes  rapidly,  more  often  slowly,  until  the 
modern  states  have  reached  their  present  condition,  which  is, 
as  has  been  noted,  one  of  large  participation.  The  nineteenth 
century  practically  gave  the  world  free,  publicly  controlled 
and  supported  education.  Undoubtedly  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury will  see  more  scientific  attempts  to  define  its  limitations, 
as  these  arc  related  to  the  social  development  of  the  time, 
and  as  serving  to  bring  about  the  higher  social  expediency. 
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CHAPTER  V 


AuRRicAX  States  and  Educational  Admisistkatiob 

natkra  asd  State.  —  In  discussing  education  as  developed 
in  modern  states,  it  has  been  frequently  necessary  to  make 
reference  to  the  largest  national  divisions  as  the  controlling 
agencies,  since  in  countries  like  Great  Britain  and  France 
the  nation  is  the  unit  of  legislati\-e  control  and  support.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  Germany  and  the  United  States  the  nation 
exercises  Utile  or  no  direct  control,  and  docs  not  contribute 
much  in  the  way  of  direct  support.  The  German  federated 
tates,  such  as  Prussia,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Wurttcmbcrg,  and 
le  rest,  are  independent  in  tJie  matter  of  the  control  and 
support  of  educition,  except  in  a  few  particulars. 

So  in  the  United  States  the  union  is  formed  of  federated 
states  which  have  surrendered  but  a  portion  of  their  sov- 
ereignty to  the  national  govcmmcnt.  Each  state  delegated 
certain  powers,  such  as  external  defence  and  the  rcgulatioQ 
of  commerce,  but  it  retained  numerous  others,  among  which 
are  all  of  those  pertaining  to  education.  Within  each  state 
government  resides  entirely  the  authority  and  responsibility 
for  dealing  with  education  in  all  its  forms.  Whether  the 
public  shall  be  taxed  for  free  schools,  whether  the  state  or 
Ita  smaller  divisions  shall  manage  such  schools,  whether  the 
•tate  shall  permit  or  inspect  private  educational  enterprise, 
whether  the  state  shall  impme  conditions  of  compulsory 
rduL-adon,  —  all  these  matters  rest  in  the  Last  analysis  back 
on  (ho  government  of  the  individual  state  itself.' 

The  national  government  may.  indeed,  establish  and  sup- 
,  pMt  schools  within  any  state,  or  it  may  offer  contributions 

>  '111*  |iilnclp«I  Totricllaa  on  Mate  freedom  In  thoe  n&Iten  b  loaai  in 
,..uiii|*  Mn^itrltlumt  of  Ihat  cisuar  in  Ihe  Conitilulion  which  leMrainx  Kate* 
fi.  HI  |i«^n|b»<  mpairing  the  obligaiiontof  eonlrtctt. 
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I  aid  of  such  education;  but  its  legal  position  seems  to  be 

I  Alt  of   an    outside  or   priv-atc   party  contractiiiK  with   the 

for  it   may  not  levy  upon  state  property   for  the  sup- 

;  of  such  schools,  nor  may  it  attempt  to  guide  tfae  st^ite- 

machinery  in  their  administration.' 

T^c  fundamental  oi^anization  of  the  government  of  each 

iaCeis  found  in  its  constitution.     Barring  certain  stipuUtions 

Litgxrding  the  use  of  lands  conferred  on  the  states  by  the 

luioBal  govemnient.  the  latter  imposes  no  restrictions  on 

:  freedom  in  educational  matters.     The  state  constitution 

[imndes.,  sometimes  in   most  general  terms  and  sometimes 

^  specifically,  for  the  means  of  legislatioD,  execution  of 

k«s,  and  administration  of  justice,  under  which  divisions  fall 

Ac  Tirious  elements  in  the  machinery  of  education.     To  a 

pat  extent  actual  educational  administration  is  left  to  the 

tuious  divisions  of  the  state,  though  an  increasing  number 

rf  tcnctions   are  devolving  upon  the   legislature,  the  State 

loird,  and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


I.    STATE  CONSTITUTIONS 

B^ISBbiCB  of  state  Bdacatlon. —  Historically,  the  main 
■deis  regarding  public  education  had  become  organi7.ed  con- 
sdoably  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  Union.  Early  in  the 
ineateenth  century  educational  legislation  was  already  for- 

'■neCoMdnitioii  of  Ibc  United  StM«i  conUim  no  rcr«ence  lo  the  duty  of 
paafiaQ  the  mom  o(  ednialioa.  That  peat  ducuiiiciil  i>  hilcnl  u|K>n  llic  «u1>- 
|a  <<  faK  puUic  mncent,  allhoD^  th«  fsthcn  al  ih«  Conuitution  wtrc  ncilhci 
■IfKstf  Bor  snlBfonnei]  tbaol  h.  The  CdiutltuiIoR  of  nrr;  ttkte,  tlnce  the 
■Maiadeptioii  by  Ddawsic,  contuoi  abundanl  rcfetence  lo  lh«  tiib;«:t.  The 
Qad  SUUa|f*e»  laad,  and  has  dune  to  u^lh  Kcnccuiuand  dlKfiminaling  hand; 
AfDailcd  5U<Q>  Bvean  of  Educaliun  ({ithcn  data  and  tnakn  known  ill  deduc> 
taC  tBd  baa  rCftdend  thb  tcrvke  wtlh  maiked  ihuroughncu  and  accuracy; 
Ml  Ike  tinilcil  Stales  caDunbikinet  |[ires  dircctiun  and  inipinliun  to  the  cilaca- 
^hI  tbBB|{bl  of  the  country  — Ibc  ptexiii  commiitioner  with  a  viidcm  and 
AgoKf  akich  tniniitcn  lo  llie  pctdo  of  every  ciliien  and  |>lacn  every  lover  uf 
Ik  cocatiy  under  oblicalbm  to  him ;  but  tlic  United  States  ii  povreileM  lo 
■m]    ilee*  not    aatvinc   lo  mamait   ihc   cdui^tional  Inttilulioni  of  the 

lei  the  tlAiea luiT«  f«II  power  to  do  (o<'  —  A.  S.  Dkaheh,  "Functioaiof  the 

Mowki^  Edacatlon."  £d,  Hn.  tj  :  107. 
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mutated  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts.  Before  the  cndl] 
of  that  century  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Maryland  fi 
had  established  the  beginnings  of  state  systems  of  cducatioa, fi 
Roughly  speaking,  school  legislation  sprang  from  school  coo-  Tj 
ditions  already  existing  and  needs  already  partly  met,  rathet  '  , 
than  the  reverse.  As  the  newer  territories  settled  up,  scboolgf^ 
under  philanthropic  or  private  effort  were  very  early  founded,  ^ 
or  each  community  established  thcra  cooperatively  for  a  time 
until  the  legislature  could  provide  uniform  taws  governing 
the  same.  The  history  of  the  beginnings  of  American  edtt> 
cation  in  all  the  states  shows  that  local  cooperative  effoit 
paved  the  way,  laying  the  foundation  which  made  state  legis- 
lation necessary.  Though  Pennsylvania  had  a  body  of  edtt- 
cational  laws  prior  to  the  formation  of  her  first  provisional 
constitution,  in  1776,  we  find  that  instrument  providing  :  "  A  i^ 
school  or  schools  shall  be  established  in  each  county  by  the  % 
legislature  for  the  correct  instruction  of  youth,  with  sucb  1 
salaries  paid  to  the  master  by  the  public  as  may  enable  thecD  I 
to  instruct  youth  at  tow  prices,  and  all  useful  learning  shall  be  \ 
duly  encouraged  and  promoted  in  one  or  more  universities." 
The  earlier  state  constitutions  only  infrequently  contain 
mention  of  education,  but  this  was  not  because  of  any  lack 
of  recognition  of  the  position  of  the  state  government  in 
respect  to  schools  and  educational  facilities.  Rather  was  it 
tacitly  assumed  that  state  legislatures  in  carrying  out  thetr 
general  powers  of  protecting  the  commonwealths  and  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  indinduals  would  find  that  a  provistoa 
of  education  offered  a  serviceable  means  to  these  ends.  Aa 
exception  is  Pennsylvania,  whose  early  provisional  constitu- 
tion was  noted  above.  The  constitution  of  1790  con* 
tained  the  following :  "  The  legislature  shall,  as  soon  as  con- 
veniently may  be,  provide  for  the  establishment  of  schools 
throughout  the  state  in  such  a  manner  that  the  poor  may  be 
tai^ht  gratis."  A  second  section  reads:  "The  arts  and 
sciences  shall  be  promoted  in  one  or  more  seminaries  of 
learning."  The  ofl-<juoted  clauses  in  the  act  of  the  federal 
government  incorporating  the  Northwest  Territory  indicate 
what  seems  to  have  been  a  prevalent  attitude  when  the  early 
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mutitalions  were  formed, —  that  is,  education  was  necessary 
dibould  be  encouraged  through  public  support  and  direc- 
ifan,  bat  the  legislatures  were  competent  to  deal  with  details. 
"KeSgioiit  morality,  and  knowledge  being  nccess^iry  to  good 
ipvenuncnt  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the 
■etas  of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged." 

Seceat  CoostitadoDS.  —  Hut  if  the  earlier  state  constitutions 
pre  but  scant  recognition  to  education,  the  same  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  true  of  those  of  the  present  time,  tn  the  later 
OBSIitutions  there  has  been  manifest  a  desire  to  h-ive  therein 
ft  nore  logically  complete  statement  of  the  fundamental 
pMcn  of  state  government  than  was  found  in  the  earlier 
met,  and  this  tendency  seems  to  be  growing  in  the  Southern 
Md  Western  .states.  Provisions  which  guarantee  free  public 
idtoob,  the  permanent  existence  of  the  school  funds,  cspe- 
fiiD]'  those  granted  by  the  national  government,  a  state 
^item  of  supervision  or  administration,  and  which  prohibit 
nctaxtatiism  in  the  schools  or  the  use  of  public  money  for  sec- 
tarian purposes,  are  found  in  almost  all  the  state  constitu- 
tes. These  can  be  best  illustrated  by  reference  to  specific 
aamples. 

The  constitution  of  Connecticut  contains  only  two  brief 
fassages  referring  to  education :  one  confirms  the  charter  of 
Yale  College,  the  other  guarantees  the  perpetual  character  of 
the  school  fund,  "  the  interest  on  which  shall  be  inviolably 
ipprapriated  to  the  support  and  encouragement  of  the  public 
vconiraofi  schools  throughout  the  state."  A  similarly  brief 
prevision  in  the  coustitution  of  New  Jersey  guarantees  the 
Blegrity  of  the  school  fund,  but  as  part  of  that  provision,  the 
Mlowing  clause  gives  constitutional  recognition  to  the  neccs- 
Bty  for  a  complete  system  of  education  :  "  The  legislature 
■ball  provide  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  a  thorough 
lad efficient  system  of  free  public  schools  for  the  instruction  of 
ill  the  children  in  this  state  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
ci^teen  years."  A  brief  article  in  the  constitution  adopted 
IB  1873  by  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  contains  provisions  mak- 
iog  mandatory  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  schools,  the 
^propriation  of  at  least  a  million  dollars  per  year,  and  also 
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mulated  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts 
of  that  century  Pennsylvania,   New  Jersi-- 
had  established  the  beginnings  of  state  syst 
Roughly  speaking,  school  legislation  spran': 
ditiocis  already  existing  and  needs  already 
than  the  reverse.     As  the  newer  tcrritoric 
under  philanthropic  or  private  effort  wen-  ■ 
or  each  community  established  thctn  cnr'- 
until  the  legislature  could  provide  uni"^- 
the  same.     The  history  of  the  bcginnir-  ~ 
cation  in  all  the  states  shows  that  Ir"-    ' 
paved  the  way,  laying  the  foundation  i^' 
lation  necessary.    Though  Pennsylvn'-*-^ 
cational  laws  prior  to  the  formatioi*-***" " 
constitution,  in  1776,  we  find  that  in* 
school  or  schools  shall  be  cstablishr 
legislature  for   the  correct  instrui^i' 
salaries  paid  to  the  master  by  the  p<j-— - 
to  instruct  youth  at  low  prices,  ul 
duty  encouraged  and  promoted  u 

The  earlier  state  constituti' 
mention  of  education,  but 
of  recognition  of  the   p<>^r 
respect  to  schools  and  eilu^ 
tacitly  assumed  that  state 
general  powers  of   prot* 
moting  the  welfare  of  in<: 
of  education  offered  a 
exception  is  Pennsylv 
tion   was   noted   afa 
tained  the  following: 
veniently  may  be, 
throughout  the  stat 
taught  gratis."     A 
sciences  shall  be 
learning."     The  oft-q 
government  incorpor 
what  seems  to  have  \. 
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'hlic  Instruction,  and  in- 

Mte  institutions  and  the 

"  A  school  of  forestry, 

.'lUiture  may  determine,  to 

i:i  CQiistitution_L'?£Oses  on 

I  J"f'\i'lillgSi*  months'  school 

details  of  a  state  text-book 

iini  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 

\\\lt  constitution  the  details  of 

Hoard  of  Education,  and  fixes  a 

.he  state  of  one  mill  and  for  the 

..^e  nor  more  than  seven  mills.    In 

fixes  a  state  rate  of  one  and  one- 

^.i.hool   fund;    in  addition  to  which 

J.  ...iipting  all  types  of  educational  in- 

.    _      requiring  the  separate  establishment 

:  aces,  permitting  the  regular  teaching 

'.  -OS  not  interfere  with  the  teaching  of 

■  for  inheritance  taxes.     It  is  obvious, 

-if  these  constitutional  provisions  have 

"'litions,  but  they  illustrate  a  tendency  in 

■■•^alths  to  fix  certain  matters  beyond  the 

c^i.     An  examination  of  the  constitutions 

•-s  chosen  at  random  is  of  interest  in  this 


■"<;  constitutionally  that  "in  cities  of  the  first 

■^s  the  public  school  system  shall  be  controlled 

'A  education  of  such  cities,  separate  and  apart 

■  ■lilies  in  which  such  cities  are  located."     And 

>■  legislature  nor  the  State  Board  of  Education 

i"jwer  to  prescribe  text-books  to  be  used  in  the 

..uols,"  and  also,     "the  metric  system   shall  be 

.;;  common  schools  of  the  state."     The  constitu- 

iiigan  requires  that  "  a  school  shall  be  maintained 

hool  district  at  least  three  months  in  each  year. 

"1  district  neglecting  to  maintain  such  school  shall 

'-d,  for  the  ensuing  school  year,  of  its  proportion  of 

'lie  of  the  primary  school  fund,"  etc.     It  also  pre- 
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AsO  exceed  idoeq^five 

fertile  copport  of 

by  a  three-fifths 

wtt  the  scboob  shall 
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iortfae 

aad  otj-."    la  the 
baed  that  "conity 
xoj  floe  jreaz.  the 

oesB  per  uuiMiieB  uuuiia 
DCe  ScfaoM)^      BHlCTl 

■parity:  aad  that  no 

he  iatereited  ia  the  sak  «f  books. 

The  u»Bliliiliuu  ot  Vir^gion  specifies  ia  ooasidenhle  det%3 
AefvBCtBGOsoCthe  State  Boaid  of  EdocatioB.  It  also  per- 
the  General  AsaeaHy  to  pnmde  for  die  compulsory 
ot  dkOdren  baavtu  the  a^cs  of  ei^t  and  tvelve 
ycaf%  'except  sacfa  is  aie  veak  is  body  or  ■nod,"  etc  Fur- 
tbaxBoe^  "  prxwiaion  iball  be  ande  to  svppljr  chDdren  atiend- 
ing  the  poh&c  schools  vith  the  accessiiy  text-hooks  in  cases 
where  parents  or  guardiaos  ate  unable  to  fa^^dl  them." 
AIbou  **  wbhe  and  ctrfored  duldreii  shall  not  be  taogfat  in  the 
mme  scbooL"  Id  the  state  of  Meotaaa  ft  is  provided  tbat 
**  wonea  shall  be  cHgible  to  bold  the  oflBce  ol  Cooaty  Supcr- 
tstendeot  of  Schoote  or  any  other  school  t&strict  office,  and 
sbaO  have  the  right  to  rote  at  any  school  district  dectioo.'' 

The  developoeni  of  these  spcdal  coostitotioaal  providons 
indicates  the  grovth  of  a  tendency  to  make  the  Cbiotitatiooal 
Cooveotioa,  with  its  referendum  to  popular  sufTrage,  a  kind 
of  fondamcntal  legislative  body,  which  teitds  to  take  more' 
and  more  direct  cognisance  of  the  authority  of  the  state 
educational  and  other  matters  of  public  concent.  That 
changes  in  and  additions  to  the  constitutioa  represent  the 
results  of  movements  that  have  been  agitating  the  population 
for  years  is  well  known.  The  effect  of  mistaken  pro\isions 
will  be  felt  in  practice,  and  a  movement  usually  will  be  in> 
angurated  for  amendment  to  the  constitution.     In  Caltfwnia, 
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lor  example,  the  constitution  adopted  in  1879  contained  a  pro- 
naoD  expressly  denying  to  high  schools  any  use  of  state 
■oneys,  and  for  a  time  this  seriously  handicapped  the  devel- 
flpmeot  of  secondary  education  in  that  state.  But  year  by 
jear  the  unwisdom  of  that  provision  became  more  manifest, 
ratil,  some  twenty  years  after  the  making  of  the  constitution, 
the  objectionable  paragraph  was  removed,  and  a  state  system 
ti  secondary  education  was  made  possible. 


2.    THE   LEGISLATURE 

Subject  to  restrictions  and  specifications  in  the  state  con- 
stitution, the  power  of  the  legislature  in  educational  matters 
ii  hardly  liniited,  except  by  the  interests  and  will  of  the 
people.'  The  range  of  subjects  relating  to  public  schools 
and  other  agencies  of  instruction  with  reference  to  which  laws 
are  constantly  being  passed  is  wide  and  growing.  Among 
these  subjects  are  :  the  organization  of  suitable  local  territories 
for  school  administration  —  counties,  divisions,  townships, 
districts,  etc, ;  providing  means  of  raising  money  for  school 
purposes ;  fixing  the  quaUhcations  of  teachers  and  creating 
bodies  to  provide  the  necessary  tests  ;  passing  laws  regulating 
the  conditions  of  the  employment,  tenure,  compensation,  pen- 
nons, and  training  of  teachers ;  providing  institutes  and  other 
agendes  for  the  continued  training  of  teachers ;  provision  for 
medical  inspection  and  the  better  physical  care  of  school 
children;  the  selection  and  even  publication  of  text-books; 
organization  of  higher  institutions  of  learning. 

PermlsslTe  I<eglslation.  —  Owing  to  the  fact  that  education 
has  been  to  a  very  great  extent  indigenous  in  America  in  each 
state  and  locality  ("  Spontaneity  is  the  keynote  of  American 
education,"  President  Butler  has  said),  a  great  deal  of  legisla- 

'  Tlie  Constitation  of  tbe  United  SUtet,  however,  conUJni  prorlsions  which, 
M  httnpreted  by  the  courit,  do  aclually  limit  Ihe  ilatc.  The  celebrated  Dart- 
nntfa  College  case  iodiolcd  that  the  state  could  not  interfere  with  old  founda- 
tiois,  ai  can  Psiliament  in  England,  which  has  nore  than  once  revised  the 
RBditiom  of  old  bequesti  in  the  interest!  of  public  policy.  There  ii  alio  con- 
Mteahk  doubt  a*  to  bow  fu-  the  itatct  ma;  go  in  regulating  private  education. 
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tion  has  beca  at  the  outset  permissive  in  character,  A  com- 
munity  is  authorized  to  do  thai  which  it  has  wanted  or  is 
willing  to  do,  but  it  is  left  to  other  communities  to  do  as  they 
sec  fit.  Tlicy  arc  permitted  to  vote  money  for  new  buildings, 
to  establish  evening  schools,  manual  training  schools,  play- 
grounds, to  have  medical  inspection,  to  add  to  the  course  of 
study,  to  have  supervision  of  schools,  etc.  This  represents  a 
distinct  stage  in  govcmmciit  of  a  popular  character,  for  it 
means  tliat  a  reform  not  yet  well  enimgh  understood  to  be 
generally  accepted  may  be  experimentally  adopted  by  one  or 
more  communities  until  its  extension  seems  feasible.  In  1S40, 
for  example,  it  is  reported  that  the  city  of  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, tried  the  experiment  (without  any  law  governing  the 
case)  of  having  a  superintendent  of  schools;  in  1854  the  first 
general  law  authorizing  the  employment  of  superintendents 
by  town  and  city  school  committees  was  passed  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts legislature.  Gradually  the  cities  took  advantage  of 
the  law,  but  the  smaller  districts  were  too  poor.  So  in  1870 
a  new  law  permitted  two  or  more  towns  to  unite  for  the  pur- 
pose of  employing  a  superintendent.  Very  few  towns  took 
advantage  of  this  permi.ssion  until  a  new  law  was  secured  in 
1893  which  gave  state  ,aid  to  towns  which  had  skilled  super- 
vision. Finally  the  State  Bti^trd  recommended  that  it  be  made 
compulsory  on  all  communities  to  have  expert  siiperi'ision  oE 
schools,  and  recent  legislation  gave  effect  to  this  recommen- 
dation. 

Mandatory  Legislation. — The  last  stage,  then,  is  reached 
when  action  becomes  mandatory.  After  long  experience  with 
permissive  legislation  the  time  arrives  when  the  principle  is 
so  generally  accepted  that  a  majority  of  the  persons  or  com- 
munities may  be  counted  on  to  support  it,  after  which  the 
necessity  of  a  general  diffusion  of  the  good  results  of  educa- 
tion renders  it  desirable  to  make  the  enforcement  of  the  law 
universal.  The  law  regarding  education  ])romulgated  in 
Massachusetts  as  early  as  1647  is  of  this  character,  for  it  re- 
quires each  town  of  fifty  householders  to  maintain  a  school 
for  the  teaching  of  reading  and  writing.  Laws  making  it 
mandatory  upon  the  state  or  the  local  community  to  raise  a 
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jBrtaia  minimum  smount  for  education ;  fixing  the  salaries  of 
I ahw] officials  or  minimum  salaries  for  teachers;  making  it 
[mdattHy  upon  local  boards  to  procure  approval  of  building 
jflnf ;  fi^dng  the  essentials  of  the  course  of  study,  and  pre- 
[nSmig  even  the  details  of  the  teaching  as  seen  in  certain 
fkpilattve  requirements  regarding  instruction  in  hygiene  i 
[  compelling  teachers  to  attend  institutes ;  prohibiting  corporal 
)  fraiUiment ;  and  the  recent  law  of  Massachusetts  obliging 
Iddties  to  have  systematic  medical  inspection,  —  all  of  these 
faeof  this  final  and  compulsory  character.  They  represent 
'  Ike  gradual  crystallization  of  public  opinion  to  the  point  where 
tke  proposed  action  is  deemed  to  be  conducive  to  the  general 
leO-being  of  the  state. 

Prdlmicaries  of  Legislation.  —  A  third  general  fact  to  be 
Med  with  regard  to  educational  legislation  has  reference  to 
&e  agencies  which  pave  the  way  for  it.  A  large,  if  not  the 
faigest,  function  of  most  superintendents  of  public  instruction 
ii  to  supply  the  legislature  with  accurate  information  and 
oiefully  prepared  recommendations  as  to  desirable  legislation. 
Many  of  the  boards  of  education,  conspicuously  that  of 
Massachusetts,  also  perform  this  function.  The  annual  or 
biennial  report  of  the  State  Hoard  or  superintendent  becomes 
itself  a  message  to  the  legislature.  In  addition  to  these 
official  agencies,  recent  years  have  witnessed  a  considerable 
development  of  influence  emanating  from  the  teaching  force 
dirough  its  organized  bodies.  Various  state  associations  of 
(docators  now  take  up  proposed  changes  in  the  laws  or  pro- 
posed new  laws  long  before  they  are  introduced  in  the  legis- 
lature, discuss  them,  and  make  recommendations  accordingly. 
Consequently  legislation  consists  to  a  certain  extent  in  simply 
recording  conclusions  which  have  already  been  reached  among 
those  who  are  best  informed  as  to  educational  needs. 

3.  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

Variable  Character  of  State  Boards.  —  Both  in  composition 
aod  in  fuQcdon  the  State  Board  of  Education  admits  of  little 
general  description.     Frequently  it  is  an  ex-officio  body  com- 
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posed  of  state  officers  or  of  designated  members  of  educa- 
tional institutions.  Not  infrequently  it  has  a  portion  of  iu 
membership  appointed  by  the  Governor  from  lay  citizens.  Its 
functions  variously  include  custody  of  state  funds,  general  over- 
sight of  education,  the  government  of  certain  state  institutions, 
the  election  of  a  state  superintendent,  selection  and  even  pub- 
lication of  text-books,  examination  and  certification  of  teach* 
crs,  and  formulation  of  rules  for  the  immediate  management 
of  schools.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  with  the  progressive 
centralization  of  educational  administration  and  the  multi- 
plication of  educational  activities  the  State  Board  is  constantly 
coming  to  assume  new  responsibilities.  Recent  legislation 
tends  to  create  new  functions  to  be  discharged  by  this  body, 
and  there  is  manifest  a  desire  to  increase  its  efficiency,  A 
few  illustrations  will  exhibit  present  tendencies.  In  the  state 
constitutions  we  sometimes  find  provisions  made  for  a  state 
board,  though  more  frequently  the  subject  receives  no  men- 
tion. In  West  Virginia  the  constitution  establishes  the 
"  Board  of  the  School  Fund "  to  invest  and  manage  the 
permanent  school  fund  of  the  state.  This  is  a  purely  cx- 
officio  body  composed  of  the  Governor,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Auditor,  and  Treasurer.  The  law  in  addition  pro- 
vides for  another  state  board  for  the  purpose  of  issuing 
teachers'  certificates,  —  four  persons  appointed  from  various 
congressional  districts  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
The  constitution  of  Nebraska  also  establishes  a  special  state 
board  to  care  for  state  funds  and  lands.  In  Michigan  we 
find  a  unique  provision  for  a  state  board  of  three  members 
elected  by  popular  vote  for  six  years,  who  "shall  have  general 
supervision  of  the  state  normal  school,  and  whose  duties 
shall  be  prescribed  by  law."  The  new  constitution  of  South 
Carolina  provides  for  a  board  of  seven  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Governor,  "who  shall  have  the  regulation  of  the  exami- 
nation of  teachers  applying  for  certificates  of  qualification  and 
such  other  duties  as  may  be  determined  by  law."  The  con- 
stitution of  Virginia  provides :  "  The  general  supcr\'ision  of 
the  school  system  shrill  be  vested  in  a  slate  board  of  edu- 
cation composed  of  the  Governor,  Attorney-general,  Super- 
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fatendcnt  of  Public  Instruction,  and  three  experienced 
cdocators  to  be  elected  quadrcnmiilly  by  the  Senate,  from 
1  Bst  of  specified  ebgiblcs"  (nominated  from  the  staffs  of 
nrious  educational  institutions).  The  constitutional  powers 
d  this  body  include  such  important  matters  as  the  partition 
(f  the  state  into  appropriate  school  divisions,  appointment  of 
Crition  superintendents,  management  of  school  fund,  formu- 
Irtioa  of  rules  for  the  gOT-emment  of  schools,  "  which,  when 
pifc&shcd,  shall  have  the  force  and  effect  of  law,  subject  to 
Ae  authority  of  the  General  Assembly  to  revise,  repeal,  or 
lEKRd  the  same,'*  and  the  selection  of  text-books. 

In  other  states  the  organization  of  this  branch  of  the  edu- 
cational executive  is  shown  in  the  statutes.  The  advisory 
apadty  of  a  few  state  boards  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
Georgia,  the  main  function  of  whose  ex-oflicio  boards  seems 
to  be  to  act  as  an  advisory  body  to  the  State  School  Com- 
Bunooer ;  "  and  shall  also  be  in  the  nature  of  a  court  to 
«Ucb  appeals  may  be  made  from  any  decision  of  the  State 
School  Commissioner  upon  any  question  touching  the  con- 
duction or  administration  of  the  school  laws."  Indiana  has 
^composite  board  made  up  of  the  presidents  of  certain  large 
(docatiooal  institutions,  superintendents  of  three  largest 
dtiei.  and  three  other  persons,  which  board  has  extensive 
functions  with  regard  to  text-books  and  the  certification  of 
teachers.  In  California  the  State  Board  is  composed,  in 
add-on  to  the  Governor  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
lattmction.  of  the  presidents  of  the  state  normal  schools  and 
be  State  University,  and  the  head  of  the  pedagogical  depart- 
Best  of  the  university.  This  board,  originally  possessing 
«aly  itK>deratcly  important  functions  in  advising  the  State 
Saperinlcndcnt  and  in  providing  regulations  and  standards 
pnreming  the  certification  of  teachers,  has,  since  the  state 
hu  taken  charge  of  the  publication  of  text-books,  had  very 
fiDportant  duties  in  this  connection  put  upon  it  Connecticut 
kas  a  board  of  seven  members,  partly  ex  officio,  partly  elected 
V  the  General  Assembly,  which  controls  the  use  of  text-books 
in  the  schools  of  the  state,  organises  teachers'  meetings,  en- 
brcu  laws  regarding  compulsory  attendance  of  children  at 
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sdwob  and  their  employment,  has  some  powers  in  the  inat^| 
of  enforcing  health  conditJons  for  children,  and  under  spcc^R 
circumstances  appoints  local  superintendents  of  schools.  In 
addittoo,  it  has  extensive  powers  of  oversight  through  its 
secretary.  The  Massachusetts  board,  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, each  member  ser\-ing  eight  years,  has  for  many  years 
Lcxcrted  a  powerful  influence  in  the  educational  affairs  of 
Itbat  state.  It  has  little  direct  power  and  authority,  but 
neiy  extensive  powers  of  publicity  and  recommendation. 
The  history  of  its  activities  through  its  state  agents  is  a 
matter  of  common  information.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  just  recently  this  board  has  taken  on  new  functions,  vix. : 
acting  as  a  son  of  central  employment  bureau  for  teach- 
ers, thus  illustrating  the  tendency  mentioned  before  of  giving 
to  the  State  Board  functions  that  are  necessary  and  cannot 
be  conveniently  placed  elsewhere. 

Another  interesting  board  in  its  composition  and  functions 
is  that  of  New  Jersey,  Its  members  arc  appointed  by  the 
Governor  from  the  various  congressional  districts.  It  man- 
ages the  various  state  educational  institutions,  including  the 
two  normal  schools,  apijoints  county  superintendents  of 
schools,  and,  among  other  lesser  functions,  decides  appcab 
from  the  decision  of  the  State  Superintendent.  A  similarly 
appointed  board  for  the  state  of  Montana,  along  with  the 
usual  list  of  duties,  "  has  general  control  and  supervision  of 
Ihe  State  University  and  the  state  c<lucational  institutions." 
and  "appoints  experienced  lenchers  to  act  as  instructors  in 
the  iMunty  institutes."  The  Slate  Board  of  North  Carolina, 
its  members  holding  office  ex  officio,  has  corporate  powers 
and  controls  the  colored  normal  schools,  is  a  State  Text- 
book Commission,  elects  the  directors  of  certain  state  in- 
stitutions, and  is  the  agent  of  the  state  in  making  loans  from 
the  literary  fund  to  aid  districts  in  the  crccdon  of  schoo] 
buildings. 

The  state  of  W,ishinKton  has  in  effect  two  slate  boards, 
the  State  Hoard  of  Kducation  and  the  Board  of  Higher 
ICducatton.  The  first  consists  of  four  educators  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  and  exercises  suiwrvision  o\xr  the  cle- 
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itar)'  schools  through  outlines  o(  courses  of  study,  cer- 
itioo  of  teachers,  and  the  determination  of  conditions 
entrance  to  and  graduation  from  the  various  types  of 
sis.  The  Board  of  liiKhcr  Education  is  composed  of 
:  four  members  of  the  State  Hoard  together  with  the  Presi- 
of  the  State  Untvcrsit)',  State  College,  normal  schools. 
board  fixes  courses  for  the  normal  schools  and  prcpara- 
requireiiicntsfor  the  colleges,  inspects  high  schools,  and 
arrange  such  courses  and  adopt  and  enforce  such 
id'ons  as  will  pUcc  the  state  institution  in  harmonious 
tion  u'ilh  the  common  schools  and  with  each  other,  and 
mtfy  the  work  of  the  public  school  system." 
We  have  to  note  finally  the  composition  and  functions  of 
:  newly  constituted  Board  of  Regents  of  the  state  of  New 
rk,  which  ser\'es  as  the  Board  of  Education  of  a  state  with 
highly  centralized  system  of  school  administration.  The 
recently  reconstituted  board  has  eleven  members,  elected  for 
licren  years  by  the  legislature  and  has  power  (after  the 
pesent  term  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  shall  have 
opired)  to  elect  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  hold 
office  at  its  pleasure.  The  powers  of  this  board,  direct  and 
bdirect,  through  its  control  of  the  office  of  Commissioner  of 
EdiKatioti,  arc  very  extensive,  especially  in  the  supervision 
of  elementary  and  secondary  education. 
In  conclusion  it  may  be  noted  that,  as  we  traverse  the 
il  American  states,  we  find  numerous  features  of  educa- 
Doal  administration  in  reference  to  which  there  is  very  con- 
iblc  uDiformity,  and  of  which  it  is  fairly  safe  to  make 
fCDeraltzations :  and  others  which  show  no  settled  character 
.  which  vary  indefinitely  among  the  states.  To  the  latter 
belong  the  state  boards  of  education.  It  is  evident 
these  yet  form  no  integral  factor  in  American  education. 
.  siic.  manner  of  composition,  functions,  and  influence  they 
nty  indefinitely  and  widely.  There  is  much  uncertainty 
iq^rding  their  future,  but  it  will  subsequently  be  shown  that 
•ilh  ihc  progressive  development  of  administration  the  im- 
pecbnce  of  some  body  of  this  nature  will  greatly  increase. 
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4.   THE   STATE   SUPERINTENDENT  OF   PUBLIC   IKSTRUCTIOM   1 

Origlas. — The  growing  complexity  of  the  state  orgaiuzd 

tion  of  education  produced  during  the  lirst  half  of  the  ninal 

tecnth  century  the  office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Publn 

Instruction.     It  seems  to  have  been  developed  before  iSjta 

by  New  York,  Vermont,  and  Maryland;  between  1830  anfl 

1850  by  Connecticut,  Iowa,    Kentucky,  Louisiana,   Main«a 

Massachusetts,  Michigan,   Missouri,   New  Hampshire,   Nen 

Jersey,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode   Island,   and  Wisconsiofl 

Subsequently  to  1850  all  of  the  states  except  Delaware  havdl 

made  provision  for  it  as  a  branch  of  the  executive  dcpaitfl 

ment  of  the  state.  I 

■       Election.  —  In  a  large  majority  of  states  the  Superintend 

dent  of  Public  In.<itruction  is  elected  in  the  same  way  and  foa 

the  same  terra  as  the  Governor.     Under  these  conditions  OM 

I    popular  election  it  is  exceptional  to  lind  any  expert  qualilicft4 

*    lions  required,  the  voters  being  left  to  determine  what  com 

stitutes  fitness  for  the  office-     Exceptions  to  this  rule  arn 

found  in  Virginia,  which  requires  by  law  that  the  man  electetfl 

"shall  be  an  experienced  educator";  North  Dakota,  whicn 

requires  that  he  "  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-fiv J 

years  and  be  a  holder  of  a  state  certificate  of  the  highesn 

grade;"    Utah  and   Montana,   which   both   require  that   hq 

shall  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty  and  be  either  a  graduatJ 

of  a  high-giade  college  or  holder  of  the  highest  grade  tKx\ 

tilicate  issued  in  the  state ;  and  Wisconsin,  where  *'  no  pcrscxdl 

shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  who  shall  not  have  taught  od 

super\-iscd  teaching  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin  for  a  period  ofl 

not  less  than  five  years."  I 

Appointment  —  The  office  is  filled  through  appointment! 

from  the  Genera]  Assembly  or  legislature  in  Virginia,  Ver>J 

moot,  Rhode  Island,  and  New  York  (though  in  this  statu 

after  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the   first  Commissioneq 

of  Education  in  1910,  the  office  will  be  filled  by  the  Regents)! 

In  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  TcnncssccJ 

Minnesota,  and  Maine  and  one  or  two  others,  the  Govcrnon 

appoints.    Id  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  the  Board  o£j 
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makes  the  appointment,  and  this  will  also  be  the 
to  New  York  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the 
iocumbcnt  in  the  office  of  State  Commissioner.    The  law 
undertakes  to  designate  the  special  qualiRcatioiis  of 
tfe  man  who  shall  be  appointed  ;  an  exception  is  Tennessee. 
«Uch  requires  the  Governor  to  nominate  a  man  who  "shall 
a  person  of   literary  and  scicnURc    attainments,  and  of 
and  experience  in  the  art  of  teaching." 
«  FoBCtions  of  the  State  Stiperlntendeat  of    Public  tn- 
D  arc  variable  in  different  states,  yet  there  is  much 
of  uniformity  in  this  regard  than  is  found  in  the  case 
rf  the  State   Board.     Being  a  salaried  officer,  usually  with 
and  ofhce  staff,  a  considerable  body  of  duties  are 
ty  assigned  to  him  by  taw.     These  may  be  classified 
Colkiws:  (n)  Statistical.     In  most  of  the  states  the  county 
*  ilendenis  or  local  officials  are  requited  to  make  system- 
atic reports  to  the  State  Superintendent  regarding  the  main 
beta  of  expenditure  of  school  money,  attendance  at  schools, 
aid  the  terms  of  school  maintained.     These  and  other  facts 
(q>aUc  of  statistical  treatment  are  assembled  by  the  State 
S(q>erintcndcnt  and  held  for  the  use  of  the  legislative  body 
nd  the  officials  of  the  stale.    On  the  basis  of  the  informa- 
lioa  thus  collected  the  Superintendent  is  also  able  to  make 

Eommendations  for  legislation,  (*)  Advisory  and  judicial 
many  of  the  states  the  Superintendent  acts  as  a  court  of 
i  appeal  in  controversies  affecting  school  trustees  or 
nty  superintendents.  "  He  shall  render  an  opinion  in 
writing  to  any  school  officer  asking  the  same,  touching  the 
administration  or  construction  of  the  school  law."  (c)  Super- 
nwry.  Under  the  general  terms  of  the  law  it  is  common  to 
faid  the  Superintendent  charged  with  general  supervision 
ad  o\-ersighi  of  the  schools  of  the  state.  In  practice  there 
cu  be  little  direct  supervision  exercised  by  the  office  in  the 
ttUcof  average  size,  but  the  possibilities  of  indirect  super- 
firioa  arc  very  great.  An  energetic  superintendent  with  the 
large  amount  of  information  which  is  almost  necessarily  at 
ha  command,  able  to  visit  counties  and  confer  with  officials 
or  charged  with  educational  duties,  and  at  times  to 
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address  popular  meetings,  can  bring  about  decided  cbaag9ii 
In  the  school  system.     It  was  along  this  line  that  Horace;] 
Mann  produced  much  of  the  good  that  he  accomplished  for,l 
the   schools  of  Massachusetts.     In  other   states    where  tfae  i 
Superintendent  has  given  special  allenlion  to  someone  phasB^ 
of  administration,  the  results  have  been  apparent.     In  Ne- 
braska and  Maine  extensive  campaigns  for  better  schodU 
buildings   have   been   carried  on;    in  Wisconsin  for   betterC 
industrial  and  agricultural  education;  in  North  Carolina  for 
more  generous  local  support  of  schools ;  and  in  Indiana  fur  the 
improvement  of  the  professional  qualifications  of  the  teacbeis. 
In  a  few  states  the  Superintendent  is  able  to  impose  penalties 
upon  communitii.-s  failing  to  provide  suitable  school  facilities. 
The  state  appropriation,  for  example,  may  be  withheld  from 
the  negligent  county  or  district.     The  actual  enforcement  of 
this  penalty  is  however  of  rare  occurrence,     {d)  Administra* 
tivc,     Frequently  the  Superintendent  is  authorized  to  dUtrib< 
ute  state  moneys  to   the   counties  or   districts,  although   in 
other  states  this  is  the  function  of  the  County  Auditor.     In  a 
few  states  he  shares  in  the  work  of  certificating  teachers  and 
in  administering  the  state  scheme  of  text-books.     In  some,  as 
an  ex-officio  member  of  the  boards  of  trustees  of  variona 
state  educational  and  charitable  institutions,  he  has  powers 
of  direct  management.     Finally,  in  a  number  of  stales  the 
Superintendent  is  directly  authorized  to  hold,  or  require  to 
be  hehl,  teachi;rs'  institutes. 

Special  FuQCtioas  of  an  administrative  nature  devolve  upon 
the  Superintendent  in  several  states.  In  New  Jersey  he  fills 
\-^pincies  in  the  office  of  Countj'  Superintendent,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Frcsidcnt  of  the  Hoard  of  Education,  and 
in  Pennsylvania  he  m.iy  remove  county  superintendents  who 
arc  derelict  in  their  duties.  In  Pennsylvania  he  is  also  given 
special  powers  of  enforcing  the  truancy  laws.  In  North 
Dakota  he  prepares  the  course  of  study  for  the  state,  and  in 
Florida,  Arkansas,  South  Dakota,  and  Montana  he  prepares 
questions  for  the  teachers'  examinations.  In  Maryland  he  is 
given  special  authority  to  indorse  the  diplomas  of  normal 
schools  from  other  states,  thus  constituting  them  valid  certifi* 
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for  local  tuc.  In  several  U''cstcrii  states  the  State 
Siperinteodcnt  may  bicnnjalty  convoke  a  meeting  of  county 
j^ointendents  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  recummcnd- 
itioBS  as  to  legislation,  and  in  South  Carolina  he  may  simi- 
fety  assemble  the  institutes'  instructors,  of  the  various 
DWDlics. 

Ceatraliziag  Processes.  —  Generally  speaking,  it  is  and  has 
hca  characteristic  of  the  American  state  to  provide  compar- 
ttSely  little  machinery  for  state  administration  of  education. 
The  tcttdency  has  been  to  devolve  large  administrative  re- 
ipiasibilttics  upon  the  local  authorities.  But  a  considerable 
OBlTalization  of  management  has  been  made  necessary*,  and 
the  niachtnery  for  this,  at  first  sight,  has  gradually  increased 
■  oomplexily.  With  the  evolution,  too,  during  the  last  half 
oattiiry,  of  a  personal  bead  for  the  state  school  system,  there 
been  an  increasing  tendency  to  look  to  this  administra- 
:  officer  for  guidance.     The  demand  is  strong  that  at  the 

Btre  of  the  state  machinery  of  school  ad  mini  Miration  there 
be  a  true  educational  expert  This,  many  of  the  state 
nperiatendents  have  been,  but  it  has  been  rather  in  spite  of 
tte  tystem  which  selects  them  than  because  of  it.  In  the 
flVfierdaysof  education,  popular  election  or  nomination  by 
At  legislature  was  not  so  unsuitable  a  method  of  selection, 
■nee  what  was  largely  wanted  was  a  man  of  good  ordinary 
ciric  capacity  ;  but  with  the  mpid  growth  of  important  func- 
tioas  attaching  to  the  office,  the  good  citi/en  no  longer  suffices 
for  the  place.  There  is  needed  an  expert  educator  of  tiain- 
isg  and  experience,  who  shall  have  a  continuous  term  of 
aftcc,  so  that  he  may  bring  to  bear  in  the  administration  of 
cdncatioa  the  accumulated  results  of  experience.  Whether 
«r  BdC  the  future  is  to  witness  a  general  centralization  of 
dsectadminUtrativc  functions  in  stale  government,  and,  in  case 
thai  takes  place,  whether  or  not  new  boards  and  executive 
ofioes  will  be  created  (or  special  purposes,  in  any  case  the 
s«(«ciDeIy  important  functions  attaching  to  the  Superin- 
tadeot's  office  will  be  counsel  and  publicity.  Already  the 
Vonual  reports  of  the  state  superintendents  are  educational 
fecmnents  of  importance;  already  the  dispo»tion  of  state 
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egislators  and  local  administrators  to  look  to  the  Superin- 
Bndent  for  expert  guidance  has  become  a  fixed  tradition  in 
lucational  administration ;  and,  from  the  work  of  the  cduca* 
expert  who  has,  here  and  there,  filled  the  Superintend- 
ent's office,  it  is  evident  that  only  the  beginnings  have  been 
made  in  developing  to  the  full  this  source  of  educational 
power. 
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CHAPTER  VI 
Local  Ukits  op  Educational  ADMrmsTRATioN 


Administrative  Areaa. — That  the  state  is  the  legislative 
but  only  slightly  the  administrative  area  in  American 
>n,  has  been  shown  in  the  previous  chapter.  Four 
tads  of  local  divisions  of  territory  for  educational  purposes 
«  found:  the  county,  the  township  or  consolidated  district, 
tfe  city,  and  the  school  diMrict  proper.  Some  form  of  county 
administration  is  found  in  all  the  states  except  those  of  New 
Eogland. 

Dilaii  and  Non-tuban  Areas.  —  In  all  the  states  the  tendency 
has  been  for  the  cities  to  assume  more  and  more  of  inde- 
pendent control  of  educational  administration.  Not  only  is 
Ab  ime  in  the  relations  of  municipalities  to  the  containing 
counties;  by  speci;il  legislation,  charter  privileges,  and  other 
pennissive  authoriution,  the  cities  have  tended  to  become 
KKBewbat  independent  of  state  control  and  administration. 
The  possession  of  greater  wealth,  of  progressive  citizens, 
■nd  facilities  for  complex  organization  have  enabled  them  to 
become  autonomous  to  a  considerable  degree.  Hence  the 
otber  forms  of  territorial  organization  —  district,  township, 
county  —  are  primarily  concerned  with  the  administration  of 
DOfi-urban  education.  Within  these,  excluding  cities  which 
ta%x  developed  their  own  tj'pes  of  centralized  organization) 
re  see  steady  tendencies  toward  centralization.' 

Differentiation  between  County  and  District — In  the  dis- 
tribation  of  administrative  functions  between  county  and  dis- 
trict or  township  we  find  great  variety  in  the  states  of  the 
Vtaoa.    The  county  is  of  most  importance  in  the  South  and 

'tW  nwly  kdoptrd  conMHation  of  Uiib  exprtvly  mempts  cilici  of  tha 
wcat  and  ihitd  clus  from  tbe  opctatiou  of  conocy  govcinmenti  in  Kbool 
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-.:■  ^.-.  .-:—'  -  —.:  -T  :l^\z~z:l  s;3.li:s.  where  no  county 
f:  J — ,-  -,:  :-^-  T:-.-.  -i^-  -:^  -,-r  ir.ii  -:  £  iarge  extent,  lie  in 
" : :  — .""  ".:„"  -_t;:ct.."_i  jz-^r-jti.iii^  r^it  icken  on  their  char- 
...-■:■-  —  -  :::-.  i.r -^^-r,---  :  ~.~.zi^  iri  The  conditions  of 
-.;-.  .-.—.;-.::-  .J  i^-"  :'v  .i.ii:.:^i.  arvsioped  the  towns, 
V  :.l  -.  u  :  :  _^.i^-., :  -■-.:  -~  :-^  .1;  ^li  5:';:;h  tended  to  foster 
-.: .  ..:.:-  _-.-.;  :.:.r  ;  —  .i^n::iiL=rr£:d:c:.  In  the  sparsely 
..;  -  ; .  .  -  -.: :  -■  :.:.-;-  V ;-;  mizi't  Etr"  V  in  the  history  of 
-.: :  •-..";-   ,.-.  1  .: :  ,r-^j::.z:..z.  re  i;izi-  scb^D.  districts,  made 

-.-.  .:  -.:;  :.\l:-  :: ;  _:r^  ;_=;:::-lr  rsr^'-'-rxg  those  general 
zi-'^-.-i  .•  ii^.T...:.jrr.~  T  T^;r-  z  ars-Trifi  best  not  to  stir- 
7z-  : :."  : .  "_: ;  . .-.  ^.^^^-  Tts  .;  tii;  nr wcr  s3tcs  the  general 
-::::--  j^  t;  : . -;  tr;  .-..irr-  LMiL-m?  rrspjadbility  for  the 
.-::"-:.■.-  T  .'  -.-.i.-:-.ci.  ";  ;?-"iLj -iK"  3i-.-:  :■:  a  c^oursc  of  study, 
1: ;  *-..;.:  ■  .■:  ::.:i-:>.>.ri.N  "■;  iJCLr:ri  ci  accounts,  the 
-..>:.■:  -T-.-A    '.'-■:   .-;■.:■— '.n   ::  1^.13^  and  the  general 

j-. .-;-■.>  .T  ;■  ;;-_T.;icri-.-.  7:  zn  — ~:>r  area,  usually 
:r;  :  >r  .:  >  ;r:  ::r  ;-:  :  rr^.r:  ::  7ji:hers.  erecting  of 
:.    ..:^j.    .    ;-r.^-":   --"    -:>r-.~r.M.    i^i  th;  disciplining  of 

Jw-r-il  li±ir^.-*s.  —  ■  ■'•    5   i-;.Ti:ri:  taus**  like  those  de- 

jv.--  :',■-■  _:>,    ;  •-  ;  >?--      >>?;■-  -is^i.-iisibls  for  the  existing 

,■,?:'.;..,        -".-  V  ~  >~i:'   ;  :-T."r.,--5  "?sr»-een  county  and 

.-  i.-._s  j-v-v  -J    -- -;  -;.;*  -^-^  il>:  i'  ziTzes  been  opera- 

;    .      v.-  ,'\--:  ■  -•    i.    ■  ;;-j---r-;i  :;^:  ;:  the  effect  of  the 

■■--,.-  ..:■  '--.i  :<--  -  ■ :. : .  T-.^i  ■_■  ;:  :i;  K^rroTn  cf  the  distinct 

-V   :      .:   -^  :.-.•.■    .-  -■*  ::.-i  ■--  :"ie  >.--:r.sTa  states  since  the 

.v     V  •■:  -----  .T  ■  .  "'V^:       :-  :;;  : -rr^i-ir::  ot  the  systems  of 

.•    -   -    ,v.  .■-'.:■-■■•.   :-■  i:..:^*  .i-i;r;.-vs  to  protect  localities 

■  .A.v*.---.,'  t.;v--.:- .- •.  :■  :>;r.-*jl\-ei  rjising  the  necessary 

,>  .;■,■-  ■.■:.■>,-■?  -^    -••.\ --.LT-s  ,-:  taxation  beyond  which 

.',      v;     i-'^.'   ■  ■■•"-  -"•■  -■-  "■"•  i^-'-     Large  responsibilities 

^,  ,-     ,-     :'.-  ^:  ■■,■  -.^.--i--"*.   as-  c--r:ferTed  upon  state  and 

,«,■.  ■-.    i.  :'."■  ;■■-■-*  ->■*  a^-'."-j:   ;-*,->s  o:  the  minor  divisions. 

,'  ■     •^-  ,v  ^.■■.   "".i-'..:.  .•-■^s:-v.«;  ,-:  :'~e  s:a:e  government  because 

■.     V    ■.  .v..".-.  .■:  ^v::;:;-:  -.v'-.r;;*  has  at  times  been  an  active 

-^^ ,%:     '  >».v.:;;;;i:  .cvv'-i:-"-   l-va'.  a.;::iinistrativc  authority.     In 
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ae  insunces  a  state  system  of   preparing  questions  for 

examiii.ilions  has  been  given  up  because  questions 

sold.     The  utter  iuefficicncy  of  district  administration 

Eat  times  been  the  cause  of  active  steps  toward  ccntratiza- 

as  was  the  case  in  Massachusetts  under  the  publicity 

;  possible  through  Horace  Mann;whileat  present  in  some 

liEStem  and  Southern  states  educators  desire  the  substitution 

Fa  town  or  county  organisation  for  the  same  reason. 


tHE   COtJKTV    AS  A    UNIT  OF   EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION 

Area  erf  County.  —  All  American  states  are  divided  into 
lies  which  are  not  unlike  those  of  England  in  size,  but 
Qy  much  less  populous.  The  average  Kiigiisb  count}-  has 
iarea  of  about  1000  square  railcs,  and,  outside  of  iLs  large 
which  arc  separately  organized,  has  a  population  of 
^000.  In  America  the  county  has  an  average  area  of  1050 
miles;  but  the  median  area  is  tijo  square  miles. 
rljr  two^hirds  range  between  300  and  <)00  square  mites, 
the  most  common  size  is  from  40O  to  650  square  miles. 
la  unit  of  school  administration  it  can  easily  be  seen  that 
county  is  convenient  for  some  purposes,  and  quite  un- 
able for  others.  Close  and  constructive  supciTision  of  in- 
Knction  in  the  county  is  quite  impossible,  owing  to  distances, 
net  if,  from  the  standpoint  of  population,  it  were  practicable. 
PsptUatiOQ  of  County.  —  For  a  time  the  growth  of  popula-* 
iKa  of  the  state  is  accompanied  by  a  fmiber  division  of  large 
tmnties  into  small,  but  later  this  process  slops,  and  they  arc 
penniited  to  increase  the  number  of  inhabitants  indefinitely. 
The  census  of  iQCxs  shows  that  the  average  population  of 
ADcricao  counties  was  about  26,646,  but  this  high  average  is 
tede  up  partly  by  some  very  thickly  settled  counties  in 
Etitem  states.  The  median  population  was  in  the  neighbor- 
Imd  of  18,000.  and  the  facts  arc  still  more  accurately  shown 
Ij  ibe  statement  that  more  than  half  range  between  10,000 
ad  JO^OOO.  In  the  North  Atlantic  states  over  half  have  more 
Asa  lojxo,  while  in  the  Southern  states  more  than  half  have 
Kvr  5000  and  less  than  zo,ooo  population.     Since  the  above 
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averages  include  urban  as  well  as  non-urban  inhabitants,  i^^R 
evident  that  the  size  of  the  population  groups  which  conBP 
directly  under   county   school    xdmltiislration  will   be    even  ■ 
smaller,  on  the  whole.     Roughly,  the  schools  are  concerned  ' 
with  a  number  of  children  representing  from  one-fifth  to  one 
sixth  of  all  the  people.     In  acouat>'of  20.000  iahabitants  tlie  ' 
V  schools  would  contain  from  3000  to  4000  children.     Since  the 
.  number  of  teachers  in  rural  schools  is  considerably  greater 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  than  in  city  schools, 
I  il  is  evident  that  a  county  of  20,000  people  would,  as  a  rule, 
,  contain  considerably  over  100  teachers,  many  of  whom,  in  the 
rural  districts,  would  have  no  supervision  except  such  as  is  ex- 
ercised by  boards  of  trustees  and  by  county  superintendents. 
Other  Divisions. —  For  purposes  of  supervision  a  few  statei 
have  formed  administrative  areas    larger  than  the  coun^. 
Virginia  has  constituted  the  division  with  its  Superintendent, 
who  partakes  partly  of  the  functions  of  the  State,  and  partly 
of  County,   Superintendent.     Nevada   has  abolished  county 
supcrintcndencics,  and  established  large  supervisory  districts 
composed  of  several  counties.     In  New  York  the  supervisory 
b  district  is  smaller  than  the  county,  being  the  legislative  as- 
'  sembly  district,  while  in  Wisconsin  it  b  possible  to  divide  the 
larger  counties  for  purposes  of  school  admioistratioa  into  two 
divisions,  each  with  a  superintendent 

b  ^ 

f  2,  TRK  COCNTV  SCHOOL  BOARD  ' 

Centralixed  Management  of  educational  work  within  the 
county  is  relatively  rare  except  in  the  South  Atlantic  division 
and  in  two  Gulf  states.      But  county  boards  of  education  are 
common,  frequently  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  County 
bSuperintendent  of  Schools,  and  to  perform  certain  general 
.  &nd  advisory  functions.     Since  such  matters  as  the  prepara- 
tion of  courses  of  study  and  the  conduct  of  examinations  for 
certificates  can  be  best  carried  on  by  committees  rather  than 
by  individuals,  it  is  natural  that  these  duties  should  fail  to 
the  boards  of  education. 
FtmctioDs  of  County  Boards.  —  Id  some  of  the  Southern 
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i  tbe  County  Board  becomes  the  chief  authority  in  the 

ement  of  schools,      /n  Maryland,  for  example,  "the 

I  of  County  School  Cominissioncrs  shall  have  the  general 

uon  and  control  of  all  the  schools  of  their  respective 

Dties;"  "shall  locate,  build,  and  furnish  schoolhousc» ; " 

I  adopt,  purchase,  change,  when  deemed  expedient,  and 

jte  (ext-books,  and  furnish  the  same  free  of  cost ; " 

not  princi|ials   of  all  high  schools,"  and  with  advice 

Epnodpal  "appoint  all  assistant  teachers,"  "consolidate 

oIs"3iid  "pay  necessary  costs  of  transporting   pupils," 

Among  their  other  duties  this  board  appoints  district 

who,  naturally,   have  few  duti(>s  except  those  per- 

to  general  oversight  of  schools,  and  custody  of  public 

rida  furnishes  another  example  of  large  centralization. 
County  Board  of  Public  Instruction  shall  acquire  and 
kU  property,  locate  and  maintain  schools,  appoint  a  super- 
wor  for  each  school,  employ  teachers,  prescribe  courses  of 
dDdy,  and  c%-cn  select  candidates  for  admission  to  the  state 
nB^es  and  seminaries.  The  County  Superintendent  is 
niply  its  executive  agent.  The  board  is  elected  by  popular 
wte,  which  is  very  unusual. 

In  Virginia  the  County  Board  is  composed  of  the  Division 
Sopenntcndent  of  Schools  and  the  trustees  of  the  various 
Auicts.  The  powers  of  this  large  body  pertain  mainly  to  the 
adauBistration  of  property  tised  for  education,  and  to  the  ap- 
portionment of  funds. 

In  Missouri  we  have  an  example  of  a  small  county  board 
vhich  consists  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  two 
idilitionai  appointed  members  whose  duties  are  mainly  con- 
omed  with  the  issuance  of  teachers'  certificates  and  promotion 
Qf  teachers'  meetings.  But  it  is  also  possible  for  counties  in  this 
Hitc  to  adopt  another  form  of  school  administration  in  which 
lU  tbe  functions  above  noted,  and  others,  will  be  centred  in 
coe  saperintendent  who  has  full  supervision  of  all  non-urban 
ichooU. 

Aa  interesting  example  of  a  county  school  board  designed  to 
caiAiiie  lay  and  professional  administration  is  found  in  Indiana, 


where  it  iscomposed  of  the  County  Supcrintcudcnl  of  Schools, 
and  the  chairmen  of  the  school  trustees  of  each  town  and  city 
in  the  county.  Its  functions  extend  to  general  oversight  of 
school  property,  changes  of  test-books,  purchases  of  furni- 
ture, etc. 

In  California  the  County  Board  of  Education  tends  to 
become  a  professional  body  under  the  requirement  of  the 
law  that  a  majority  of  its  members  must  be  experienced 
teachers  holding  valid  certificates.  In  addition  to  adopting 
text-books,  formulating  courses  of  study,  and  examining  can- 
didates for  teachers'  certificates,  it  acts  as  an  advisory  body 
to  the  County  Superintendent,  and  even  aids  indirectly  in 
supervising  schools.  The  office  is  important  because  the 
most  influential  teachers  and  principals  in  the  county  accept 
membership. 

Unsettled  Character  of  County  Boards.  —  No  uniformity  of 
practice  yet  exists  among  the  various  states  in  regard  to  the 
functions,  size,  term  of  office,  method  of  selection,  and  quali- 
fications of  the  County  Board.  Often  created  to  perform  some 
special  function,  it  has  been  made  the  recipient  of  others  as 
these  developed  through  legislation.  In  a  measure  they  are 
losing  as  well  as  gaining  in  authority;  for  as  matters  like  the 
adoption  of  text-books,  examination  of  teachers,  and  conduct 
of  institutes  pass  under  slate  control,  the  county  loses  in 
authority.  Rarely  has  the  board  proven  equal  to  the  task 
of  supervision;  if  composed  of  teachers,  these  are  already 
engaged,  and  can  attend  board  meetings  only  at  leisure  times; 
if  composed  of  laymen,  they  arc  not  qualified  to  inspect 
schools.  The  board  may  assist  the  County  Superintendent 
in  conducting  examinations,  aiul  it  may  greatly  help  him  in 
maintaining  educational  standards. 

Until  some  of  the  problems  discussed  in  the  next  chapter 
shall  have  been  settled,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  place  and 
functions  of  the  county  boards  will  remain  unsettled  and 
fluent  The  probability  is  that  in  proportion  as  expert 
qualifications  are  demanded  in  the  Superintendent,  the  County 
Board  will  tend  to  become  an  unsalaried  body,  partly,  at  least, 
composed  of  laymen  chosen  by  popular  vote,  who  will  ap- 
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the  Superintendent  and  have  the  power  of  veto  and 
oral  of  policies  recommended  by  him.  Its  [unctions 
Jd  then  proportionately  increase  as  the  county  replaced 
town  and  district  in  administrative  authority.  It 
also  organize  the  supervisory  work  of  the  county, 
the  oversight  of  the  Superintendent 
several  of  the  states  where  tbc  district  system  is  not 
satisfaction,  state  superintendents  greatly  favor  the 
Ifipment  of  a  county  syMem  of  management.  There  arc 
many  school  officials,  and  too  much  variability  in  efB- 
The  district  management  is  wasteful,  and  trustees 
:  00  capacity  for  selecting  the  best  teachers.  Especially 
those  Southern  states  which  have  retained  the  district 
is  there  protest,  partly  because,  owing  to  the  neces- 
'of  separate  schools  for  the  races,  there  exist  numberless 
small,  ineffectively  managed  districts-  The  Superin- 
it  of  North  Dakota  finds  the  district  objectionable, 
!  has  favored  the  township,  but  h:4s  recently  come  to  the 
sion  that  the  count)-  unit  would  be  better.  "  The  county, 
Lonit  of  school  organization,  with  a  county  board  of  educa- 
elected  by  the  people  and  controlling  the  educational 
of  the  county,  especially  as  to  the  rural  schools,  would 
■%  long  step  in  advance,  so  far  as  tJie  results  upon  educa- 
progrcss  are  concerned.  The  board  would  elect  as  its 
ifessional  adviser  a  county  superintendent  of  schools  who 
aid  direct,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  county  board  of 
ition.the  strictly  educational  affairs  of  the  county.  That 
an  of  the  work  which  pertains  to  the  levying  of  taxes, 
of  bonds,  building  and  repairing  of  schoolhouscs, 
be  under  control  of  this  board."  At  present  he  com- 
lios  there  arc  as  many  standards  as  there  are  districts. 
Jc  thinks  economy  would  result.  This  board  as  projtosed 
voold :  ( I )  be  responsible  to  the  people ;  (3)  give  a  uniform 
Jtjiidard ;  (3)  result  through  state  and  county  superintendents 
~B  a  uniform  standard  for  the  state ;  (4)  eliminate  local  quar- 
jeisand  much  friction  ;(5)and  result  in  a  wiser  and  ultimately 
:  economical  expenditure  of  money. 
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3.  THE  COUNTV  SUPERINTENDENT  OP  SCHOOLS 

ImpoitaDC«  of   County  Administration During  the  last 

half  century  in  the  older  states  (except  those  of  New  Eng- 
land) and  since  their  foundation  in  the  newer,  the  most  im- 
portant educational  office  for  the  county  has  been  that  of 
County  Superintendent,  Often  an  elective  office,  there  is, 
nevertheless,  a  tendency  to  require  that  a  certificated  and 
experienced  educator  shall  till  it,  and  in  the  course  of  time, 
just  as  in  the  case  of  the  office  of  City  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  important  duties  lend  to  be  attached  to  it.  As  the 
county  becomes  the  centre  for  the  certification  of  teachers, 
selection  of  text-books,  formulation  of  courses  of  study,  audit 
and  oversight  of  the  managerial  work  of  local  boards  of  trus- 
tees, the  after-training  of  teachers,  supervision  of  instruction, 
and  other  functions  that  by  their  nature  invite  centraliza- 
tion, these  functions  tend  to  devolve  upon  the  County 
Superintendent. 

Popular  Election.  —  Generally  speaking,  county  superin- 
tendents throughout  the  Northern  and  Western  states  arc 
popularly  elected  for  terms  of  from  two  to  four  years.  An 
educational  requirement  may  be  impo-sed,  varying  from  "  he 
shall  be  a  person  of  lilerary  and  scientific  atiainments,  and, 
when  practicable,  of  skill  and  experience  in  the  art  of  teach- 
ing," •  and  "  he  shall  be  a  person  of  good  moral  habits, 
littrrary  acquirement,  and  skill  and  experience  in  the  art  of 
teaching";  to  the  more  specific  one  that  "no  person  shall 
be  eligible  who  does  not  hold  at  least  a  first  grade  county 
certificate  issued  in  this  state  and  in  force  at  the  time  of  his 
election,"'  or  he  "must  hold  a  professional  certificate,  first 
or  second  grade,  or  state  certificate,  or  be  a  graduate  of  an 
accredited  college  or  norma]  school,  and  roust  have  taught 
at  least  eighteen  months."*  The  net  effect  of  these  restric- 
tions, coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  salary  paid  fails  to  at- 
tract the  ablest  teachers,  is  that  the  County  Superintendent 
is  usually  an  average  member  of  the  teaching  profession 
of  his  county.     Occasionally  the  method  of  popular  election 


'  TcDDfuce. 


■Ncbrulu. 


IUdus. 
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brings  to  the  front  a  personality  of  more  than  usual  force,  in 
I  which  case  the  schools  may  experience  a  decided  uplift. 
Appointment.  —  In  some  of  the  Southern  states  where  the 
bounty  Boxrd  of  Ktlucation  is  responsible  for  the  direct  man- 
lagement  of  the  schools,  the  Superintendent  is  elected  by  this 
'board  and  acts  as  its  agent.     This  is  the  case  in  Marylatid, 
North    Carolina,  and  Louisiana.      In  Pennsylvania  "The 
L«chool  directors  of  the  several  counties  shall  meet  in  conven- 
tion at  the  seat  of  justice  of  the  proper  county  on  the  first 
Mond-iy  of  June  next,  and  on  the  first  Tuesday    of    May 
Lin  each  year  thereafter,  and  select  by  t'/tw  voce  vote  by  a 
'  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  directors  present  one  person 
of  literary  and  scientific  acquirements,  and  of  skill  and  experi- 
ence in  the  art  of  teaching,  as  county  superintendent  for  the 
three  succeeding  school  years." 

In  Indiana,  also,  the  township  trustees  elect  the  County 
Superintendent,  the  ciuali^cations  being  that  he  shall  be  a 
resident  of  the  county,  and  hold  a  higher  grade  teacher's 
certificate.  In  New  Jersey  the  State  Board  appoints  for  three 
years  "a  suitable  person  "  who  must  hold  a  state  teacher's 
certificate.  In  Delaware  the  Governor  appoints  the  County 
Superintendent  for  a  term  of  two  years.  The  professional 
requirements  are  twenty  months'  experience  and  other  cre- 
dentials. Under  the  old  law  the  Superintendent  in  Ohio 
counties  was  appointed  by  the  judges,  but  his  functions 
have,  under  the  new  statute,  been  absorbed  by  the  local 
superintendents  of  districts.  The  County  Court  appoints  in 
Tennessee  and  Arkansas.'- " 

)  In  1901  the  I^bIoIiiItc  Commlitre  of  (he  Minnoota  Education*!  AbocU. 

I  recoonneiuied  >  change  in  the  liw  wb«ttfby  there  ihould  be  I'mlcd  &  coant]' 

'  board  of  (out,  elccceil  ftuni  each  ctxiiuilidiiincT't  dlitrici,  contiaiiaiu  in  chmclec, 

bolding  office  foi  fciuf  yean  and  paid  «ciua1  «ipeiue*.    Tliit  board  •hould  alcct 

^e  Coanly  SujicrlntCDiIcnt,  who  tnunt  h>ilil  the  highest  ceitificstc  (or  two  jt».T%. 

be  boud  (houM  >bo  bare  power  to  condemn  sch>>i>l  liuiMinKi  and  to  appturc 

)  plam  for  new  <inei.    The  Supctinteii'lent  tUouId  be  paid  ■  higher  ulary  Ibatt 

now,  bated  on  oumbcr  of  diitcicti. 

*  71m  State  Superintend  rut  »r  North  OaViita  diKune*  the  problem  of  getting 

ibe  BOM  tfTccifve  Mrrice  for  thii  poit,  voA  concludes  (hat  popalai  eleclivn  will 

lBkI  do.     "The  belt  method  would  be  1 4-uuuiy  e<!ucalio<ial  board  of  five  or  Mven 

Bbtn  to  whon  ihall   be  given,  among  other  poirera,  that  of  electing  the 
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Functions.  —  County  superintendents  of  schools  perform  a 
variety  of  functions,  administrative,  supervisory,  and  judicial. 
Since  district  boards  of  trustees  or  directors  arc  frequently 
uninformed,  the  Superintendent  finds  il  necessary  to  educate 
them  to  their  duties  and  to  harmonize  differences.  In  execut- 
ing the  state  law  with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  monies  his 
work  is  purely  formal,  and  in  some  states  these  functions  are 
transferred  to  the  auditor  and  treasurer  of  the  county.  Not 
infrequently  he  conducts  examinations  o(  pupils  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving  the  standard  of  common  education  through- 
out the  county.  In  California,  in  connection  with  the  County 
Board,  he  is  required  by  law  to  examine  all  graduates  from 
the  elementary  schools.  In  Nebraska  he  examines  applicants 
for  admission  to  the  state  normals.  In  connection  with  the 
unsold  public  lands  belonging  to  the  schools  he  has,  in  a  few 
cases,  powers  of  oversight.  Recommendations  regarding  Ihe 
changes  of  districts  boundaries  often  emanate  from  him, 
though  seldom  has  he  final  authority  to  make  such  changes. 
The  following  stitemcnt  of  the  functions  of  the  County  Super- 
intendent in  Kansas  is  fuller  than  usual,  but  indicates  fairly 
the  conditions  which  usually  prevail. 

"  li  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  County  Superintendent  of  Public  In.itruction 
lo  iriiit  each  school  ai  Icasl  once  each  term  of  »lx  montlis.  correcting  any 
defidcocy  iliat  may  exist  in  the  government  of  ilie  >clioul,  ilie  classilicalioD 
of  the  pupiKcr  'he  methods  of  instniclion  in  the  several  branches  t4Ught ; 
to  make  sucli  suggusiions  in  privilc  to  the  leiichen  as  lie  shall  deem  proper 
and  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  school ;  to  note  tlie  chamcier  and  condi* 


Counly  SupGclntcnJcnt.  Suvh  a  bOKiJ,  chonen  at  the  (chool  election  In  Juns, 
wuiild  undrmbtcilly  Ktcct  a  coonty  luperintcndcnt  un  the  basis  uf  qualilieatLon. 
The  »cl<ctiun  of  city  lupeiiiilcnilent  an<]  iicincipal  by  imall  tioairdt  of  ediualinn  \s 
cuncluded  to  be  the  propct  wj  lo  in»ure  consideration  of  th-;  (Qualities  nbich 
ihould  Kuvein  the  chalce  of  tli«  hcail  of  any  tchodl  tyMcm.  ll  u  true  that  auch 
a  mcihad  ii  not  in  a<«otd  with  out  itate  coulitutiuiu  nevetthelcM  a  constitution 
can  be  ■lucndcil. 

"  .\nothcf  melhad  which  tronld  undonbtcdiy  be  an  improvement  over  oiu 
pretcnl  it  llii"  aelettion  iif  the  Caonty  Superinlrndcnt  by  a  convention  of  (chool 
o<l>cer>  usemblcd  f 'r  >ucb  a  purpoic.  TbU,  too.  b  contfary  tu  Ihe  conititalional 
piovitiiin.  'I*lic  only  way  now  open  in  to  have  ihc  elettiun  at  ihc  aame  lime  ai 
Ihr  annual  June  election  of  tchool  officers,  with  a  provision  piobibiliog  any  party 
DomiRsIioD  ur  dcsignalion." 
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i«f  ^  schooIboiMC,  Itirailufe,  apparatus.  laA  grounds,  and  make  a 
ia  writing  to  tfae  dblrict  b(Kud,  making  suggcstiooa  tbat  in  his 
tliaU  improve  th«  same ;  lo  examine  llic  accounts  and  record 
I  of  the  difttricl  officers  and  kcc  that  thci'  arc  kept  as  required  \>y  bw ; 
tooMrage  the  formation  of  as&odaibns  of  teachers  and  educatont  (or 
I  inqiroveffleni,  and,  as  far  a*  poMible,  to  attend  the  me«ttngi  uf  luch 
l^uditioas,  and  participate  in  the  e^icnciscs  of  tlie  same:  tu  attend  the 
held  Jo  his  county,  uting  his  intltieace  lo  secure  Ihe  attendance  of 
's ;  lo  maJie  daily  a  personal  inspection  of  Ihc  work  at  the  institute 
IKSsion  and  keep  a  record  of  the  same  in  his  office,  and  do  such  n-ork  in 
tl^wcaoa  with  the  exercises  of  ilie  insiliuic  as  he  may  deem  necessary: 
'khaU  a  public  meeliag  In  each  school  district  of  his  county  at  least 
:  a  jear.  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  school  questions  and  elevating 
\%t  itudut]  of  educatioa;  to  keep  his  office  open  at  tlie  county  leat, 
'  o(  csdt  week,  and  in  oouniics  lo  which  a  supvrlniendeni  receives 
r  of  more  Ihia  f6oo  per  annum,  he  shall  k«ep  hia  office  open  when 
I  urn  mrity  abseai  aiundlng  to  his  ollicial  duiles.  He  shiill  keep  a 
rvoord  of  fais  olBcial  acts;  a  record  of  the  name,  age, and  puit- 
:  address  of  Ciich  caadidate  for  a  teadirr's  certificate,  with  the  number 
rfncks  said  cindidaie  has  attended  a  normal  school  or  iusiilute,  tlie 
'  of  weeks  he  has  Uu^ht.  his  standing  In  each  study,  and  ihe  date 
:  and  expiration  uf  eich  cenilicile  gninied.  He  shall  keep  a  regis- 
rof  tltc  tcachen  employed  in  his  county,  giving  name  of  teachei.  nuniber 
rftke  i&slrict  in  which  he  is  employed,  dales  of  opening  and  closing  term, 
■tey  per  month,  gr;ide  of  certificate,  and  dntc  of  Superintendent's  visit, 
■c  ifasU  keep  a  record  of  the  Brmlannual  apportion  me  tits  of  the  st.itc  and 
aj  scbool  hinds,  and  such  other  statistical  records  as  shall  he  required 
I  naUag  reports  to  the  Stale  Superiotcndent  of  Public  tnsimction.  He 
i  isikc  out  and  transmit  to  the  State  Superintendent,  on  Ihe  last  Mon- 
^  of  Hatch.  June,  Scplcmbcr,and  Dccrmber  of  each  yc-ir.a  report,  show- 
hf  iW  Dumber  of  school  visits  made,  with  the  average  lenglh  of  time 
ifot  IB  siKh  visits.  ...  He  shall  apportion  the  sL-iic  school  fund  within 
itVtmXy-  .  -  -  He  shall,  on  or  before  the  tjih  of  October  of  each  year, 
wk»  om  «fld  transmit  in  writing  lo  the  State  Supecintcmlent  of  Public 
IwracdOB  a  repon  bearing  dale  October  i.  containing  a  statement  of  the 
wt  J  of  school  districts  or  parts  of  districts  in  the  county,  and  the  num- 
bff  of  diildreo  and  their  sex,  tvsidenl  in  each,  over  the  age  of  Ave  and 
mia  ibe  age  of  twenty-one  >'ears ;  a  statement  of  the  number  of  distrirl 
idooU  in  the  county,  Ihe  loigtb  of  lime  a  school  has  been  taught  in  each, 
tte  anmber  of  scholars  ailendiog  the  same,  their  sex,  the  branches  taught 
■d  tbe  text-books  used,  the  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  same 
ad  their  sea ;  a  stalenienl  of  the  number  of  private  or  select  schools  in 
tr  comly,  so  br  as  the  same  can  be  ascertained,  And  Ihc  number  of 
tadwrs  employed  in  the  same,  iheti  sex.  and  Ihc  branches  uught:  a 
Bt  of  the  oumbn of  graded  schools  in  the  county,  the  length  of  time 
Kfaid  has  been  Wif^t  in  each,  aad  the  number  of  scboUrs  attending  ihc 
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•>»^lhelr  MX,  and  the  bfaocfaea  tait^ht.  tbe  tiamber  of  leachers  empJo; 

i^""*"  """^  "**''  *** '  »***"*'*«'"<•*  •!*«  oo»iil(fc)o  of  tbe  normal  school, 
*»««  weh  school  W  b«n  e»tabluhed,  tbe  number  of  Madects  aiiendinK 
tmt  aam^  their  sex,  and  the  number  of  teacben  empto^-ed  in  the  same,  and 
their  sex ;  a  slatemcai  of  tbe  vounly  normal  insiituti: ;  a  statement  of  the 
wwnber  of  academk*  .ind  colkges  in  the  county,  aod  the  Dumber  of  »tu- 
oents  attending  the  raxae,  and  ihdr  seK,  the  number  of  leacbcrs  emptofed 
in  each,  and  tlieir  soi ;  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  money  rnxired  id 
e>ch  district  or  pans  of  districts,  and  what  portion  of  tbe  same,  if  any,  has 
>»««>  appropriated  to  iSe  support  of  gnded  s«^oob;  a  statement  of  the 
••Boitnl  of  money  rabed  in  each  district  by  tax  and  paid  for  teadicrs'  ^m 
*>B«,  In  Addition  to  ibc  puWic  money  paid  thercfoi;   the  amount  of  fl 
money  raised  by  tax  or  othenrise  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  school  she,  ^ 
br  building,  Udng,  purclusing,  repairing,  furnishiag.  or  insurii^  sacb 
schooibouse,  or  for  aaj  other  purpose  alloved  by  law,  in  the  (Usttict  or 
pa«aof  disiricte." 

I  Compensatloa,  — The  salary  of  the  County  Superintendent 
U  usually  fixed  by  law.  and  the  statutes  o(ten  contain  sched- 
ules of  payment  according  to  the  size  of  the  county  or  its 
population.  If  the  county  has  many  schools,  the  Superintend-  fl 
cnt  is  prohibited  from  taking  up  other  employment.  In  some 
cases  he  is  paid  a  certain  percentage  of  the  amount  of  money 
he  apportions  to  the  schools.  In  Illinois  up  to  1905  it  was  fl 
provided : —  ™ 

"Countf  Superintendents  shall  reoeiTc  in  ftili  for  all  services  rendered  by 
them,  commissions  as  follows :  three  per  ccoi  commission  upoD  the  amount 
of  tales  of  school  lands,  etc. :  two  per  cent  commission  upon  ail  sums  dis- 
tributed, paid,  or  loaned  by  them  for  the  support  of  schools.  For  other 
I  dntits  roquiicd  by  law  to  be  performed  by  them,  four  dollars  i>er  day  for  tbe 
actinl  ntunbcr  of  days  spent  by  them  in  the  performance  of  sudi  duties 
•  ■  .  and  one  dollar  a  day  for  expenses  in  visitation. "  ^H 

But  the  assembly  of    1905  changed  this,  and  prepared  a 
schedule  of  salaries  ranging  from  $1250  to  $7500. 

In  New  Jersey,  where  the  county  superintendents  are 
appointed  by  the  Slate  Board,  the  compensation  was  formerly 
12  i  cents  for  each  name  on  the  school  census ;  in  190011  was 
fixed  at  %J  per  teacher  employed,  but  it  should  not  go  below  H 
$1000  nor  above  Si  300.  In  1902  these  numbers  were  fixed 
at  $8.  iijoo,  and  $2000  respectively.  In  1905  the  law  fixed 
.uniformed  salary  of  ^2000  and  expenses,  paid  by  the  state. 
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cotninoDty  the  County  Superintendent  gives  only  part 
:toadministrativc  functions,  and  is  paid  accordingly.    This 
]  |iiiriiiii  is  very  unsatisfactory,  and  is  one  that  progrcsaive 
\9Btts  have  largely  modi^cd. 

in   AdmioistratioD.  —  The   county  superintcndency, 
lal  of  the  city,  has  come  to  be  a  characteristic  feature  of 
I  public  education.    It  is  doubtful  if  the  ofSce  declines 
importance;   rather  with  the  tendencies  toward  centrali- 
[BtioQ  it  will   grow  in  dignity,   qualtficalions.  and   compen- 
mx.     Rural  supcr\'ision  will  probably  be  organized  under 
■leadership  of  the  Superintendent    The  method  of  sclcc- 
I  im  must  change  in  many  cases  before  a  real  advance  can 
[ame;  popular  election  will  not  suflicc  as  a  means  of  choos- 
experts.     In  time  special  training  will  be  required,  and 
[post  willofferacareer  to  ambitious  young  men  and  women 
ag  on  educational  work.     Even  with  the  consolidation 
^£scricts  and  the  assumption  by  the  state  of  some  phases 
tfadmmistration,  the  educational  possibilities  of  the  county 
itendcncy  will  increase. 


4.    HtKOK   AREAS  OP   EDOCATIOMAL   ADMimSTRATIOH 

Types  of  Local  Area. — Just  as  we  find  the  importance  of 
Ac  county  to  vary  in  respect  to  educational  administration 
bm  New  England,  where  its  functions  arc  negligible,  to  some 
d  the  Southern  states,  where  it  becomes  the  area  of  chief  iro- 
fniaxtce,  with  the  Central  and  Western  states  representing 
iKennediate  types — so  we  find  large  differences  with  regard  to 
ifaecharacterand  functions  of  the  minor  administrative  areas, 
TWce  kinds  of  local  organization  are  distinguishable,  though 
tlicse  are  not  always  distinct  in  form.  They  are  the  incor- 
panted  city  or  town,  the  township,  and  the  district. 

Democratic  Character. — The  importance  of  the  local  school 
oea  arises  from  the  fact  that  under  the  American  ideals  of 
^B^t  local  powers  of  self-government,  such  matters  as  the 
pomioo  of  school  buildings  and  other  facilities,  the  employ- 
ment of  teachers,  the  supervision  of  education,  and  the  cti- 
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{oroemcDt  of  educational  standards  arc  all  left  to  the  locdj 
authorities,  frequently  with  only  a  mimmum  of  directioa 
exercised  by  law,  and  by  stale  and  county  supervision.     Fiw 
qucnily,  of   all    local   territorial  units  —  road,  sanitary,  ami 
magisterial  districts,  or  election  precincts  —  the  school  districfi 
is  the  only  one  charged  with  large  responsibilities  in  the  way  tm 
raising  and  expending  money.    Except  in  some  of  the  Southern 
states,  the;  town  or  district  organized  for  school  purposes  \t 
the  only  surviving  form  of  government  which  necessitates  tbt 
annual  meeting  of  citizens.    Whether  ornot  this  annual  meet' 
ing  is  still  of  importance  —  and  the  facts  show  that  it  is  iosittj 
its  influence  —  it  remains  true  that  the  representatives  of  tbt 
people  there  elected  are,  of  all  officials,  those  nearest  to  thei] 
constituents  in  responsibility  and  representative  character.    Ii 
most  of  the  states  the  town  and  district  as  areas  of  scboo 
administnition  are  still  thoroughly  democratic,  and  as  sucb 
tend  to  show  in  relief  both  the  merits  and  weaknesses  of  gi 
cmmcnl  more  or  less  directly  by  the  people.     In  passing 
may  be  noted  that  it  is  in  connection  with  elections  for  seh 
officials  that  we  have  the  widest  development  of  the  stifTi 
In  a  large  number  of  states  women  are  permitted  to  vote  vos 
to  hold  office  in  local  school  administration.     The  democrai 
district  meetings,  found  in  about  half  the  states,  elect  scb 
officers,  determine  amounts  of  money  to  be  raised,  locate  sc 
sites,  and  sometimes  decide  other  qucstionsof  school  manage 
menL     Generally  speaking,  they  call  out  less  attendance  than 
foimerly,  and  the  tendency  is  for  the  voters  to  simply  elect 
officials  for  local  management,  who  call  special  meetings  foi 
purposes  of  selecting  school  sites,  voting  taxes,  and  other  im- 
portant matters. 

District  M.  Township.  —  As  between  the  district  and  town 
ship  form  of  organization,  leaving  out  of  consideration  the 
New  England  town,  which  absorbs  functions  ordinarily  found 
in  county  government,  the  tendency  would  seem  to  be  in  the 
direction  of  favoring  the  larger  division.  In  many  of  tbe 
states  recent  laws  permit  consolidation,  and  these  consolidated 
districts,  with  provision  for  the  transportation  of  pupils,  tend 
to  emphasize  the  development  of  central  schools  and  the  abo-j 
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1  <A  the  small  local  schools  with  irregular  and  uncertain 
ICC.  The  township  organization  practically  means  the 
tascrarea  from  which  abler  school  offidaU  can  be  selected, 
mi.  vithin  which  the  burden  of  taxation  can  be  somewhat 
not  equitably  distributed.  In  some  states  provision  is  made 
far  supervision  of  township  schools  which  would  be  imprac- 
icable  under  the  form  of  the  isolated  district. 

Typical  Districts.  — The  organization,  powers,  administrative 
nachinery,  and  tendencies  of  the  minor  units  of  educational 
tdmtnislration  can  best  be  shown  by  examples  from  typical 
ntcs.  The  district  system  as  found  in  Western  states  is 
^fi&ed  by  that  of  Oregon.  Every  county  of  the  stale  is  di- 
nAcd  by  a  district  boundary  board  into  districts  of  three  classes: 
&e  first  being  areas  nith  1000  or  more  children  of  school  age, 
the  second  with  from  zoo  to  1000  school  children,  and  the 
ddrd  baWiig  less  than  20a  In  districts  of  the  first  class 
tte  governing  board  shall  be  five  members  and  a  clerk, 
mi  in  ttic  other  two  classes  the  board  consists  of 
ttree  members  and  a  clerk,  —  all  elected  by  ballot; 
U  which  election  any  man  or  woman  owning  property  and 
\eB%  a  re^dent  citizen  is  entitled  to  vote.  The~Rw  pro- 
ifdes  for  an  annual  meeting  of  electors.  The  district  school 
ksrd  must  conform  to  certain  formalities  in  meeting,  and  has 
ib  powers  indicated  by  law.  It  may  exclude  rcfraclorj-  pupils 
\mi  school,  provide  fuel  and  supplies,  engage  teachers  (who 
^st  be  certificated  elsewhere),  admit  pupils  from  other  diS' 
fiicts,  buy  books  for  imligcnt  pupils  (when  directed  by  vote 
of  the  districtX  and  audit  all  claims  against  the  school.  In 
fttricts  of  the  second  and  third  class  the  board  must  use  the 
wnsc  of  study  prepared  by  the  state.  Acting  under  direc- 
Ikmof  a  meeting  of  school  electors,  the  board  may  change 
the  site  of  the  school,  establish  kindergartens  (except  in  third 
tius  districts),  permit  the  schoolhouse  to  be  used  for  other 
Ihas  school  purposes,  contract  debt  (not  to  exceed  five  per 
oat  of  assessed  valuation  of  district),  call  an  election  for 
tlK issuance  of  bonds,  provide  for  the  transportation  of  pupils, 
tad,  finally,  suspend  a  district  if  the  school  attendance  does 
am  jusUfy  its  continued  existence.     Districts  of  the  first  class 
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fill  I  I  n'l  fii  II  111  1 11-  nil  iTii  gill  ■iiiiit>iir"'  ' 
^k.  Tbe&DkXB*7  decide  wfedter  ft  «a  fate  a  bond 
of  tlnce  traaaeet erase  tiani.  ■  iiIiBmi  «»  dbinct  dnfc 
and  treanrcr.  Tlte  ^atxict  bowd  ha*  Ae  wamii  pover  of 
dsfdajFiog  lg*chef^  catioc  (or  ^id  iMariag  adheel  pnpotjr, 
e<&,h«taMatacccpclhecgwieq<«fdyfaiMtfce3chocJoom- 
BkakMKf.aiMlusabfea  to  tbedbtrictBcedaeiaibesdectioa 
oftnct'twob.  The cgotodof the CoMty School ConumwnDcr 
over  the  cobskm  idmil  dsorict  is  oonsadenble;  ss  be  nay 
alter  boBadarie*.  condewin  btnUing,  and  dctemuDC  suitability 
of  toMriKtioa. 

The  itrtioQ  free  school  district  of  New  York  state  has 
Urger  powers  than  the  comraon  school  district,  tt  may  cm- 
brace  several  ichools,  may  establish  schools  for  secondary 
education,  has  considerable  powers  of  local  taaatioQ,  includ- 
inf  Ibc  right  to  decide  as  to  whether  free  text-books  shall  be 
provided,  and  through  iu  board  of  education,  which  may  vary 
In  size  from  three  to  nine,  it  can  fix  for  its  own  schools 
a  coune  of  study,  can  select  text-books,  and,  in  districts  hav- 
ing more  than  jooo  population,  employ  a  fruperintendeot  who 
khall  lie  partly  paid  by  EUtc  funds. 
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Town  System. —  Massachusetts  provides  an  example  of  the 
ton  sj-stcm  working  iu  its  pure  type.  Under  the  town  is  now 
■oteparatc  district,  and  over  it  the  state  exercises  partial  ad- 
■■istrative  authority  in  educational  matters.  Large  powers 
ilniung  taxes,  establishing  special  kinds  of  schools,  as  second- 
|jrfand  industrial,  selecting  text-books,  formulating  courses  of 
rfy,  electing  teachers  and  fixing  their  terms  of  oflice,  elect- 
superintendents,  examining  teachers,  providing  for  the 
glidation  of  schools  aad  the  tntnsportutioa  of  pupils, 
i  numerous  others  belong  to  the  town.  Limiting  the  town 
ol  committee  are  the  state  laws  which  impose  obligations 
f  raising  money  sufficient  for  the  support  of  public  educa- 
esiablishing  certain  types  of  schools,  arran^ng  either 
bin  the  town  or  in  a  group  of  towns  for  the  employment 
fan  expert  superintendent,  and  of  securing  medical  inspec- 
I  of  schools.  Over  the  town  committees  is  also  the  State 
but  with  companitivcly  little  power  besides  that  of 
Kaxnmendation,  except  in  cases  where  the  law  is  manifestly 
left  unfumUcd. 
)tlier  New  England  states  show  also  extensive  develop- 
it  of  the  town  basis  of  organization.  The  towns  of  New 
ipshire  are  called  school  districts,  but  resemble  the 
Massachusetts  town  in  extent  and  administrative  functions. 
School  districts,  as  the  division  of  the  town,  have  been  abol- 
bbed  in  Maine,  with  certain  exceptions.  In  Connecticut  wc 
ibd  a  combination  of  town  and  district  system.  "  Each  town 
ifeili  have  power  to  form,  unite,  alter,  and  dissolve  school 
fittricts  and  parts  of  .school  districts  within  its  limits;  and 
l*B  or  more  towns  may  form  school  districts  of  adjoining 
pxtioQS  of  their  respective  towns."  Special  provision  ts 
Bade  for  consolidation,  however.  "  Any  town  may  abolish 
d)  the  school  districts,  within  its  limits,  and  assume  main 
OMrol  of  the  schools  therein  .  .  .  and  for  this  purpose 
emy  such  town  shall  constitute  one  school  district,"  Where 
tic  organized  district  is  found,  it  elects  a  school  committee  of 
dtiee,  who  exercise  ordinary  powers  of  trustees,  subject  to 
b^ttction  by  the  school  visitors  of  the  town.  In  the  event 
id  the  district's  failing  to  fulfil  its  obligations,  it  becomes  the 
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duty  of  the  school  visitors  of  the  town  to  perform  them,  even 
to  the  extent  of  electing  teachers.  The  board  of  school  visi* 
tors  must  approve  plans  of  building,  make  course  of  study, 
Lrprescribc  text-books,  examine  teachers,  form  supervision  disr 
'tricts,  aiid  generally  supervise  the  schools.  It  it  e%'ideal 
that  the  relation  of  the  town  to  the  district  in  Connecticut  is 
not  unlike  the  relation  of  the  county  to  the  district  in  some 
Southern  and  Western  states. 

Dsal  Sjrstem.  — A  system  combining  township  and  district 
is  found  in  Iowa.  There  the  county,  as  the  larger  unit  for 
school  administration,  is  divided  into  township  and  indepeo- 
dent  disiricls.  and  the  school  township  is  divided  into  sub- 
districts.  Provision  is  made  for  annual  meetings  of  electors 
in  both  school  township  and  subdistrict.  Each  subdistrict 
Eplccts  one  director,  and  these  directors  form  the  school  board 
"for  the  township,  and  have  large  responsibilities  in  local 
school  admuiistration.  The  board  employs  teachers,  organ- 
izes schools,  selects  text-books,  subject  to  the  direction  of 
the  annual  meeting.  But  the  director  of  the  subdi.itrict  may 
be  authorized  by  the  school  township  board  to  eraplcqr 
teachers  for  his  subdistrict,  make  contracts  for  fuel  and  sup- 
plies, and  he  must  also  enforce  the  compulsory  education 
law.  Large  permissive  powers  are  given  to  the  school  town- 
ship board  in  the  matter  of  establishing  secondary  and  other 
higher  schools  and  in  providing  for  supervision. 

Indiana  presents  also  an  interesting  example  of  combina- 
tion of  town  and  district  system.  There  is  a  well-organized 
form  of  county  administration,  but  the  largest  responsibility 
for  local  school  management  resides  in  the  single  trustee  of 
the  township  (this  docs  not  apply  to  municipalities)  who  has 
general  charge  of  the  various  schools.  But  each  township  u 
also  divided  into  districts,  in  each  of  which  the  voters  elect  a 
director  who  acLs  as  medium  of  communication  between  the 
district  and  the  township  trustee.  The  director  has  general 
charge  of  the  schoolhouse,  and  exercises  some  supervision 
over  the  school,  but  his  powers  arc  few  and  limited.  He 
may  in  several  directions  make  recommendations  to  the  town- 
ship trustee,  but  bis  direct  authority  is  smalL    On  the  other 
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the  power  of  the  township  trustee  is  great,  almost 

itic     He  Axes  the  course  of  study.     The  township 

of  the  entire  county  constinttc  the  County  Board  of 

ation  who  elect  the  County  Superintendent  and  select 

l-books  for  use  in  the  county,  subject  to  the  restrictions  of 

'  existing  st;tte  list,  and  they  also  have  considerable  powers 

the  appropriation  of  funds. 

In   Ohio,    outside   of   the   cities,  the  government   of   the 

xbools  is  in  the  hands  of  the  township  board,  which  has  the 

power  to  form,  change,  or  abolish  subdisiricts.     Here,  again 

we  find  each  subdistrict  entitled  to  elect  a  director  who  has, 

however,  little  authority.     On  the  other  hand,  boards  of  edu 

otioD  for  townsliips,  villages,  and  cities  have  large  authority, 

partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  Ohio  the  county  administra' 

fiOQ  of  education  is  slight.     There  is  a  county  board  of  exami' 

acts,  but  no  county  superintendent  of  schooU  ;  consequently 

tfce  control  and   inspection  of  schoolx  falls  mostly  on  local 

beards.     The  selection  of  text-books  (within  minor  restrlc- 

liDDS  imposed  by  slate  law),  fixing  of  courses  of  study,  eslab- 

Uiuig special  schools,  and  provision  of  expert  supervision  are 

jcwcrs  all  devolved  upon  the  town,  village,  and  city  boards, 

Gtewing  Promineocfl  of  District.  —  The  school  district  in 

Ife  process  of  gaining  rather  than  losing  is  to  be  found  not 

in  the  Western  but  also  in  certain  Southern  states.     In 

prior  to  1903  the  county  was  divided  into  town- 

.  in  each  of  which  there  were  three  trustees  to  organise 

ila,  eiect  teachers,  and  apportion  money  ainung  the  vari- 

scbools,  white  and  colored.     But  iji    1903   a   law  was 

[used  providing  for  the  abolition  of  school  townships  and 

substitution  therefor  of  school  districts  to  be  formed  by 

i  county  districting  board  in  such  a  manner  that  a  school 

■i%bt  be  kxrated  within  two  and  one-half  miles  of  each  child 

of  school  age,  provided  no  district  should  be  formed  with  less 

than  fifteen  school  children.     Provision  is  made  for  the  elec- 

tioa  of  three  district  trustees  holding  office  for  four  years, 

>bo  have  considerable  powers  in  the  way  of  electing  teachers 

ad  soperxrising    schools,  subject  to  the  approval   of  the 

Cnd^  Board  of  Education,  which  in  smaller  districts  %lUV 
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holds  the  title  to  school  property  and  exercises  full  supcrvi- 
sory  control.  An  interesting  provision  of  the  law,  however, 
provides  means  whereby  certain  districts  may  become  quite 
independent  of  the  County  Board. 

"  Whencrer  there  shall  h»re  been  csUblished  ia  any  school  duttrict  a 
syxlem  of  jp^ded  schools  free  lo  ihc  children  of  xrhool  age  wiihio  such 
district,  for  a  period  of  not  less  ihan  cighl  months  in  each  year,  the  clecturs 
of  va&  district  may  iacrc^e  the  number  of  district  trusters  lo  five,  and 
assume  entire 'control  of  the  public  schools  therein ;  provided,  the  irusiea 
of  such  district  shall  make  all  reports  required  by  law  to  the  Count)-  Board 
of  Education." 

In  Florida  the  powers  of  the  County  Bonrd  of  Public  In- 
struction are  almost  complete  with  regard  to  schools,  and  the 
ordinary  district  b  a  very  inconspicuous  form  of  org:ini»lton. 
The  County  Board  holds  all  school  property,  locates  schools, 
elects  teachers,  and  Appoints  at  the  request  of  patrons  a  local 
supervisor  of  schools  who  is  naturally  a  layman  serving  with- 
out j)ay.  But  the  law  now  provides  for  the  formation  of 
"  special  tax  districts,"  wherein  the  electors  have  indicated 
their  willinKncBs  to  subject  themselves  to  a  special  tax  for  two 
years  for  the  provision  of  additional  school  facilities.  In  such 
special  tax  dbtrict  a  board  of  three  trustees  is  elected,  who 
assume  the  functions  hitherto  exercised  by  the  supervisor, 
and  who  shall  nominate  teachers,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  County  Board. 

In  other  Southern  sutcs  the  district  and  County  systems 
prevail,  with  varying  distribution  of  powers.  In  Mississippi 
are  two  types  of  district,  —  ordinary  and  separate,  in  the  for- 
mer of  which  the  County  Superintendent  is  clothed  with  the 
power  to  appoint  teachers  if  the  trustees  fail  to  act  In 
Georgia 

"The  county  boards  of  education,  whenever,  in  their  opinion,  the  good 
of  the  schoub  (lenund  it,  loay  at  their  discretion  appoint  three  inleillgcnt. 
upright  cidtens  of  each  subdislrict  (the  only  fiwtn  of  school  district)  oJ 
their  respective  coiiniiet  to  act  as  school  trustees  for  their  suhdisiricts. 
...  It  shall  be  the  duty  ot  thcte  school  tttuiees  to  supervise  the  school 
op«nttions  of  their  lubdistricls,  to  ritit  tb«  schooU,  and  lo  make  such 
RcommendatioDs  to  the  county  boards  ...  as  may  seem  to  them  best." 
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Tifi«bIUty  of  Local  Uaits.  —  The  above  represent  in  a 

.  way  types  of  local  organization.     But  it  must  be  rc- 

ihat  each  state  is  evolving  its  own  system  and  each 

\<ss  peculiarities.    From  the  above  discussion  it  is  appar- 

■  that  certain  large  qualities  of  oi^anizalion  have  been  cs- 

biistacd  in  sections  of  the  nation,  so  that  we  can  speak  of 

town  system  of   New  England,  the  strong  county  and 

ik  disoici  system  of  the  South,  the  balanced  county  and 

system  of  the  West,  and  the  combinatioa  of  county, 

n.  and  district  systems  of  the  Central  states. 

school  system  of  Texas  in  the  early  days  was  organ- 
!  on  the  so-caUed  "  community  "  plan.  Under  this  system 
lleacheror  other  interested  party  could  get  on  a  petition  the 
of  a  number  of  children,  who  could  attend  the  school, 
the  names  of  their  parents,  and  send  this  to  the  county 
rities,  who  proceeded  to  appoint  three  trustees  for  the 
and  make  necess.iry  sl:ite  appropriations.  At  the  end 
tc  year  the  school  dissolved.  At  one  time  almost  the 
ire  state  was  under  this  fluent  organization,  but  now  only 
counties  retain  it,  and  these  secure  the  teachers  with 
rest  certificates.  Local  taxes  for  school  purposes  are  im- 
ile  under  the  community  system, 
e  influence  of  imitation  from  stale  to  state,  exercised  by 
Iters  who  have  moved  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
ler,  and  by  legislators  studying  various  systems  with  a 
to  more  effective  legislation,  has  been  prominent ;  but 
Jy  so  has  been  the  influence  of  local  conditions  of  ge<^> 
pby.  industry,  and  educational  ideals.  The  agncutlura] 
ictcr  of  the  South  and  distrust  of  purely  local  suffrage 
often  developed  a  system  of  strong  county  control ;  the 
vide  areas  of  the  Western  states  and  the  irregular  distribu- 
of  population  makes  the  township  impracticable,  and 
ntjibutcs  to  strengthen  district  management  with  regard  to 
exclusively  local,  but  also  strengthens  county  and  state 
Mntrol  and  administration  in  such  matters  as  admit  of  general 
idian.  The  process  of  settling  the  agricultural  Central  states 
developed  the  district,  but  the  need  of  more  businesslike  man- 
lagement  and  of  central  schools  is  tending  undoubtedly  to 


strcDgtben  the  towadup  at  the  cxposse  of  the  district  On 
the  other  band,  the  disOict  as  cooceivcd  in  some  sections  of 
tb«  sparsely  settled  Sootli  majr  resemble  in  extent  and  popu- 
lation tfae  township  of  the  nore  thickly  settled  Central  states. 

CoBsoIidatioa.  —  An  important  niovenient  in  recent  years 
has  been  in  the  direction  of  consolidation.  The  larger  district 
formed  by  uniting  soicral  smaB  ones  differs  from  the  town- 
sbip  in  that  but  one  school  may  remain  under  charge  of  the 
Board  of  Educatioo.  In  other  words,  the  consolidated  district 
is  simply  the  single  school  district  made  large.  It  always  in- 
volves the  transportation  of  pupils  from  remote  parts  at  public 
eipense,  either  by  car  or  wagon. 

In  the  agricultural  areas  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
the  subject  of  transportation  and  consolidation  has  rccei^'cd 
much  attention  in  recent  years.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  better  school  facilities  can  be  provided  in  a  central 
school  at  less  expense,  even  with  cost  of  transportation 
added.  The  union  of  several  small  schools  permits  the 
enlargement  of  classes  and  the  employment  of  several  teach- 
ers. Instruction  can  be  effectively  graded,  and  adjuncts,  such 
an  manual  training,  domestic  art,  and  school  library,  can  be 
developed.  The  safety  and  health  of  children  are  better  se- 
cured through  transportation  to  a  distance  than  in  the  case 
of  the  shorter  walks  to  isolated  schools.  Better  teachers  can 
be  procured,  owing  to  the  relief  from  isolation.  If  the  larger 
district  ta  governed  by  a  small  board,  more  progressive  and 
intelligent  men  can  be  procured  from  the  larger  area.  Expert 
supervision  is  also  facilitated  by  the  centralizing  of  the  small 
school. 

As  a  movement  affecting  the  thickly  settled  agricultural 
areas,  consolidation  offers  a  considerable  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  rural  education.  But  naturally  it  is  practicable  only 
in  certain  sections  of  the  country.  In  the  mounL-iinous  areas 
of  the  South  and  West,  where  settlements  cluster  in  small 
valleys,  separated  by  wide  unsettled  regions,  transportation  is 
impracticable,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  the  most  of 
the  small  school  of  many  grades  taught  by  a  single  teacher. 
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CHAPTER  Vn 
Problems  growisg  otrr  or  State  and  Locai.  ADinms- 

TRATION  OF    EDUCATION 

Because  the  educationzl  admiDistrattoD  of  the  various 
AmericaD  states  is  largely  indigenous,  it  still  retains  a  teota- 
tive  and  experimental  character.  In  almost  none  do  we  find 
general  agreement  oo  questions  of  local  and  state  organlza- 
tioQ,  or  on  distributicm  and  development  of  functions.  Every- 
where  arc  numerous  active  tendencies.,  and  many  questions 
are  fell  to  be  quite  unsettled ;  but  these  are  receiving  the 
attention  of  a  variety  of  students.  In  all  the  states  is  found 
an  almost  constant  division  of  opinion  among  those  represent- 
ing  certain  large  social  or  political  principles.  The  inertia 
of  conservatism  is  resisting  progressive  or  radical  tendencies. 
Advocates  of  measures  apparently  productive  of  immediate 
efficiency  are  challenged  by  those  who  are  unwilling  to 
sacrifice  certain  traditional  principles  of  American  govern- 
ment, like  those  of  local  control  by  [Kipular  meeting,  popular 
election  of  administrative  officials,  and  freedom  from  detailed 
prescriptive  legislation. 

Administrative  Problems.  —  Again,  because  of  the  local 
and  popular  character  of  school  control,  and  because  of  the 
great  difficulty  of  carrying  on  experimental  work  in  this  field, 
administrative  practice  tends  to  lag  far  behind  the  best  of 
educational  theory.  Students  and  experts  arc  able  to  point 
out  the  weaknesses  of  current  forms  of  administration  many 
years  before  it  can  be  hoped  that  improvement  will  be 
possible.  To  a  very  considerable  extent,  also,  progress  in 
educational  administration  is  dependent  upon  developments 
in  other  fields  of  political  and  social  activity.  There  are 
Urge  problems  of  taxation  connected  with  the  support  of 
public  schools,  but  these  must  wait  the  solution  of  general 
.problems  of  taxation  by  the  state.     It  makes  a  great  dif- 
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in  educatiooal  management  whether  ofKcials  shall  be 
ilcd  or  elected  ;  whether  they  shalJ  hold  office  for  long 
rtbort  terms  ;  and  whether  boards  shall  be  large  or  small. 
these  questions  affect  many  other  departments  of  ad- 
sUtration  besides  that  of  schools ;  and  progress  in  the 
c<:.x^doaa]  field  must  wait  on  far-reaching  changes  in  public 
op-n»n  with  regard  to  the  general  principles  underlying 
iKK  special  forms  of  political  practice. 

Among  the  problems  of  active  interest  in  most  states  in 
'  fte  matter  of  educational  administration  arc  especially  these ; 
centralization  of  administrative    functions;   (p)   the 
tinaiion  of  the  most  elfectivc  areas  of  local  administra- 
according  to  type  of  education  under  consideration ; 
'  the  most  effective  distributions  of  functions  between  lay 
i  ex-ofTicio  admin  is  traitors,  on  the  one  hand,  and  experts,  on 
:  other;  (</>  supervision  of  instruction  in  non-urban  areas ; 
the  development  of  new  agencies  of  control  for  new 
.  of  educational  activity.     Problems  of  finance  also  enter 
.  but  will  be  considered  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

t.     CENTRALIZATION 

itnlization  in  educational  and  other  forms  of  admin* 
means  roughly  the  removal  of  authority  and  re- 
BlMlity  from  local  and  popular  sources  to  those  more 
and  remote.  In  the  affairs  of  education  this 
ition  takes  numerous  easily  recognizable  forms. 
There  is  first  the  tendency  to  fix  in  state  constitutions  the 
deuily  of  direction  and  prohibition,  so  that  these  arc  removed 
frum  the  control  of  the  legislative  bodies.  In  some  states, 
opeciaJly  those  of  the  South  and  West,  particular  offices  are 
created  by  the  constitution,  and  in  a  few  cases  even  term  and 
salary  arc  designated.  Special  types  of  schools,  organization 
of  ttate  and  county  machinery  of  education,  and  specific 
ieiignation  of  uses  of  funds, — these  and  similar  matters 
tend  to  find  their  way  into  the  constitution,  and,  as  this  is 
■soally  changed  or  mended  with  difficulty,  popular  control 
of  each  matters  is  made  remote  and  ineffective. 
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State  LegisUtioiL  —  On  a  BHdi   larger 
I  ^  Ae  tendency  to  have  sutc  Ic^lstioa  fix  boondaries, 
<  wry  close,  on  the  acdon  of  admioistratots.     Laws 
tg  the  maximum  and  minimum  amounts  that  may 
•*  nistd  by  tax   le^-ies,  the  (qualifications  of  officers  to  be 
*Kc*tt^  or  appointed,  minimum  or  other  salaries  that  may  be 

If^  U>  teachers  and  other  members  of  staffs,  details  of 
coune  of  study,  the  amount  of  money  that  may  be  spent  on 
iMtilutes,  the  terms  for  which  teachers  may  be  elected,  the 
]^owers  of  boards  to  remove  teachers,  and  many  others  illus- 
n»te  this  tendency,  which  fs  by  no  means  a  new  one  even  in 
American  suae  administration. 
Transfer  of  Powers.  —  Another  phase  of  the  centralizing 
tendency  is  found  in  the  transfer  from  local  to  coooty  or 
state  bodies  of  certain  administrative  powers.  The  with- 
drawal from  district  and  township  boards  of  the  authority  to 
■  examine  teachers,  to  select  text-books,  to  pro\nde  a  course  of 
'  study,  to  graduate  pupils,  to  select  school  supplies,  and  to 
determine  types  of  school  buildings,  illustrate  this  tendency, 
since  in  each  case  these  powers  arc  transferred  to  official 
bodies  very  much  less  accessible  to  the  people.  The  use  of 
the  literary  fund  in  loans  for  building  purposes  has  given  the 
state  of  Virginia  some  control  of  the  plans  for  building,  and 
the  state  superintendent  recommends  that  this  control  be  in- 
creased. Tbe  same  tendency  is  exhibited  in  another  form  in 
the  establishment  of  larger  units  of  administration.     When 

■  the  township  replaces  the  district  in  the  exercise  of  all  or 
many  functions  of  administration,  and  the  count)-  grows  in 
authority  at  the  expense  of  the  township,  the  annual  town  or 
district   meeting  becomes   of   less  and  less  importance  and 

Iudministmtive  officials  become  less  immediately  responsible 
to  the  citizens  who  have  given  them  office. 
Appointment  instead  of  Election.  —  Centralization  of  ad- 
ministration is  also  hroughl  about  through  the  development 
of  appointive  iustcud  of  elective  office.  In  most  states 
members  of  state  boards  are  appointed,  but  slate  superintend- 
ents and  county  superintendents  less  frequently  so.  Boards 
cdal  fields  of  administration  ui  connection  with  certi- 
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ficatton  of  teacher,  selection  of  text-books,  control  of  teachers' 
institutes,  and  governincnt  of  special  types  of  educational 
institution  are  frequently  appointed.  In  some  states  the 
County  Superintendent  has  considerable  powers  of  nominat- 
ing; trustees  either  directly  or  in  case  of  default  of  local  elec- 
tion. Because  of  expert  training  increasingly  required  in 
offices  like  that  of  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  there 
is  usually  a  persistent  demand  that  the  office  should  generally 
be  an  appointive  one,  as  it  already  is  in  several  states. 

Slie  of  Boards.  —  Still  another  centralizing  tendency  ts 
found  to  affect  the  siie  of  boards.  In  cities  the  movement 
to  reduce  the  number  of  lay  officials  has  been  extensive  and 
effective.  Within  the  state  boards  commissions  are  desig- 
nated for  special  purposes.  This  is  in  effect  a  reduction  in 
the  siw  of  the  board.  The  example  of  Indiana,  with  one 
trustee  for  the  township  and  one  director  for  each  school,  is 
an  extreme  case  of  centralization. 

Deceatraliiation.  —  It  has  been  noted '  that  up  to  the  time 
of  the  Civil  War  there  had  been  strong  decentralizing  ten- 
dencies in  local  government  Kspccially  was  this  so  in  the 
direction  of  increasing  the  number  of  elective  instead  of  ap- 
pointive offices.  The  basis  of  the  suffrage  had  also  been 
steadily  extended.  But  the  inclusion  of  the  negro  vote  in 
the  South  provoked  strong  centralizing  tendencies  there  after 
the  Civil  War ;  while  in  nearly  all  other  states  the  develop- 
ment of  state  supervision  has  had  a  centralizing  effect.  At 
the  present  time  it  seems  to  be  true  that  centralization  of 
educational  administration  \%  making  considerable  progress 
in  all  the  states,  when  its  various  aspects  are  considered, 
and  that  everywhere  there  are  strong  forces  making  for 
further  removal  of  authority  from  local  communities  aiid 
popular  assemblages. 

Reasons  for  Centralization.  —  The  motives  for  centralization 
in  educational  administration  arc  various,  sometimes  spring- 
ing from  the  needs  of  immediate  localities,  sometimes  express- 
ing the  wider  civic  sense  of  the  state.  In  most  movements  of 
this  kind  may  be  detected  an  increasing  appreciation  of  the 
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general  responsibility  of  the  public  for  the  educational  effi- 
ciency of  the  state  and  its  members.  Parents  may  not  neglect 
the  education  of  their  children,  but  neither  may  local  groups 
of  people.  Hence  legislation  imposing  requirements  looking 
to  maintaiaini;  schools  of  a  prescribed  degree  of  efficiency  ; 
hence  minimum  salary  laws  designed  to  prevent  communities 
from  demoralizing  the  teaching  profession  by  giving  it  over 
to  incompetents;  hence  the  development  of  various  types  of 
inspection.  In  the  states  where  large  sums  of  money  are 
given  to  the  support  of  education  by  the  state,  it  becomes  in- 
evitable that  a  considerable  degree  of  inspection  and  control 
should  be  exercised  by  public  authorities. 

Administrative  Efficiency.  —  Underlying  all  centralizing 
measures,  however,  is  the  general  tendency  to  seek  by  this 
means  efficiency  of  managenienL  Local  and  popular  super, 
vision  have  proven  effective  within  certain  limits,  but  as  the 
demands  of  education  increase,  as  the  teaching  art  becomes 
more  complex,  and  as  the  scope  of  educational  effort  widens, 
there  result  numerous  demands  for  effectiveness  which  can- 
not, it  is  believed,  be  obtained  through  the  old  channels  of 
large  local  responsibility.  It  is  expected  that  centralized 
action  will  result  in  increased  efficiency  along  these  lines  ;  — 

a.  Unification.  —  The  first  is  in  the  direction  of  unification. 
State  or  county  uniformity  in  text-hooks,  in  courses  of  study, 
in  standards  of  school  supplies,  and  in  types  of  schools  pre- 
vents large  waste.  Children  moved  from  district  to  district 
under  a  system  of  district  independence  in  these  matters  find 
schools  so  unlike  that  readjustment  becomes  difficiUt  and 
wasteful.  Teachers  who  shift  from  one  county  to  another 
find  it  necessary,  at  considerable  expense,  to  submit  to  reex- 
amination. The  cost  price  of  supplies  and  texts  must  neces- 
sarily be  greater  where  retailers  are  obliged  to  keep  varied 
kinds  with  chances  against  selling  all  of  any  one.  The  cen- 
tral administration  of  secondary  schools,  industrial  schools, 
and  other  types  of  special  educational  institution  has  un- 
doubtedly resulted  in  preventing  duplication  of  effort  and  the 
founding  of  institutions  too  small  and  weak  to  ever  have 
more  than  a  precarious  existence.      In  other  directions  the 


■dElMa  of  uniformity  id  and  of  itself  may  be  shown  to 
kast  temporarily,  effective  in  the  sense  of  producing 
economy. 
Ejfert  Sefviee.  —  The  second  source  of  effectiveness 
d  administration  is  the  introduction  of  expert  scr- 
;  lai  trained  leadership.  The  examination  of  teachers  by 
trustees  obviou.sly  did  not  involve  a  careful  discriitiina- 
>s  to  their  educational  qualificaliuiis.  Similarly,  exami- 
■oon  by  a  county  superintendent,  popularly  elected,  while 
effective  than  the  former,  still  left  much  to  be  desired. 
Acre  results  the  gradual  tendency  to  transfer  this 
1ty  to  county  or  state  boards  where  provision  can  be 
(or  the  introduction  of  expert  service  In  the  selection 
text-books  and  supplies  there  is  extensive  opportunity  for 
introduction  of  experience  and  training.  The  di.<tcrimi- 
of  the  best  in  these  lines  is  a  matter  for  the  expert, 
he  can  only  be  made  available  in  large  areas.  Hence 
tendency  to  transfer  the  selection  to  county  or.  in  many 
tfUes,  to  state  commissions  or  boards.  Again,  the  framing 
af  1  course  of  study  for  modern  educational  conditions  would 
appear  to  involve  a  large  amount  of  professional  skill,  which 
m  best  be  commanded  in  the  centres  of  large  areas.  So 
■e  find  states  providing  a  detailed  course  of  study  for  all 
te  city  schools.  In  some  we  find  the  course  of  study  for 
■ooadary  schools  prescribed  by  law  or  fixed  by  a  state  com- 
■ittee  or,  in  effect,  by  a  State  University.  Another  feature 
•f  school  administration  making  peculiar  demands  on  expert 
Mmce  is  the  conduct  of  institutes.  Left  to  the  township  or 
lAa  local  division,  there  can  be  little  guarantee  that  these 
«tD  succeed.  But  centralized  under  county  or,  better,  state 
■uagement,  it  becomes  pos^ble  to  develop  a  trained  staff 
rf  glEdals  to  conduct  them  and  thus  to  realize  the  maxi- 
wsm  of  efficiency-  A  considerable  degree  of  ccntraliza- 
lioB  in  financial  administration  of  schools  has  come  about 
(ferongb  the  necessity  of  having  state  hoards  assume 
(fauge  of  the  investment  of  public  funds  derived  from 
Ac  ale  of  lands,  rather  than  to  leave  this  to  relatively  incffi- 
beat  local  authorities.     In   ci^  school  administratioa  there 
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has  been  a  tendency  in  recent  years  to  transfer  to  the  super- 
intendent of  schools,  a  carefully  chosen  expert,  the  impor- 
tant (unction  of  selecting  and  assigning  teachers,  a  recogni- 
ticm  of  the  fact  that  popularly  elected  bodies  of  laymen  may 
not,  except  within  low  limits,  be  able  to  bnng  to  this  matter 
the  necessary  experience  and  knowledge  of  local  conditions. 
In  the  erection  of  school  buildings  there  is  an  extensive 
opportunity  for  the  application  of  scicntiiic  principles  which 
can  only  be  made  by  a  man  with  special  training,  and  it  is 
the  hope  of  those  interested  in  the  matter  that,  through  giv- 
ing county  or  state  authoritiesa  certain  amount  of  jurisdiction, 
the  services  of  the  expert  can  finally  be  made  indispensable. 
A  similar  condition  is  found  with  regard  to  medical  inspection 
of  schools  and  school  children ;  until  some  central  authority 
is  created,  it  will  be  impossible  to  have  widespread  efficiency 
along  this  line. 

"  It  U  tnic  that  important  tnodiiicatioiu  of  local  gormmcnt  are  bow 
talcing  pbce  ihroaghout  the  nation.  The  conocntration  of  wealth  and 
populatioo  In  oiu  larger  citici,  Ibc  Uing-continucd  dcpircMwn  of  agricullure, 
and  th«  conKcqucitt  abandonmeot  of  Arming  by  large  numbers  of  country- 
bred  youth,  arc  bringing  about  certain  rcndjustineiils  of  fundiooi  Iwtn'ecn 
ctatc  and  townfthip  aidminUiratton.  It  b  caty  for  the  stale  lo  taise  money, 
incrcaun^jr  difficult  for  the  rural  town.  CortsequentlyweMe  a  dlsixKiilion 
to  throw  upon  the  state  governments  a  pan  of  the  burden  of  mainiaioing 
the  loaiUand  bridgci,  of  Kiipponing  schools,  andof  caring  fcr  the  insane 
and  olhei  defective  persons.  With  this  transfer  of  financial  respuiutbility 
goes,  of  course,  a  transfer  of  adnii  nisi  rati  ve  regulation.  And  t\ta\  in  the 
dtioi  Ihc  abufes  of  popular  power  have.  In  some  Itistanccs.  led  to  s  translcr 
of  authority  from  municipal  to  stale  govi-mrnenls  ;  as  for  example,  in 
cities  like  Itonton,  which  no  longer  elect  their  mayors,  or  appoint  their 
police  com  mission crs)  but  accept  Ihctn  at  the  hand  of  the  G<n-croorof  the 
Commonwealth.'*) 

Aggrandizing  Tendencies.  —  Another  cause  of  centraliza- 
tion is  found  in  the  desire  and  tendency  of  official  bodies  to 
enlarge  and  perpetuate  their  functions,  especially  when  they 
are  opposed  to  popular  or  cx-officio  bodies  without  expert 
leadership.  In  this  way  the  power  of  slate  inspectors,  county 
superintendents,  city  superintendents,  text-book  commissions, 

I  GlddiDgt,  Dtmeiraiy  anJ  Emfirt,  p.  299. 
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instiiute  conductors,  state  examining  boards,  and  legts- 
tend  (o  grow.  Laws  regulating  the  performance  of 
by  local  bodies  are  often  called  forth  by  tlie  negligence 
JBCompeiencc  of  a  few  such  bodies,  but  the  resultinK  law 
general  in  Its  effect*.  The  power  of  county  supcrintcnd- 
ots,  and  especially  of  state  superintendents,  in  deciding 
.qipcals  and  controverted  questions  is  also  great.  When 
■ew  edacational  issues  arc  before  the  people  on  matters  that 
kave  not  yet  crystallized  into  legislation,  the  potential  au- 
Ibonty  of  a  strong  personality  in  an  executive  position  is 
•oCsmaJL  Sometimes  this  building  up  of  autocratic  powers 
m  expert  boards  and  offices  may  prove  a  distinct  abuse  and 
«dal  menace ;  but,  on  the  whole,  owing  to  the  responsivc- 
Mss  of  the  legislature  to  well-defined  public  sentiment,  it 
b  Bsually  possible  to  chccic  unfavorable  tendencies.  The 
eic«ptiona]  case  is  found  where  vested  financial  interests 
are  at  stake.  Here,  as  may  be  illustrated  in  some  cases  of 
iBtc  text-book  systems,  the  influences  that  can  be  brought 
Id  bear  to  check  any  movement  in  the  legislature  against 
intrenched  official  bodies  may  prove  too  strong  for  public 
opinion.' 

Reasms  against  Centralizatioii. — The  opposition  to  cen- 
tnfitation  of  administration  has,  at  bottom,  likewise  several 
natives.  Not  only  have  all  centralizing  measures  had  to 
fight  their  way  during  the  last  half  century,  but  at  times 
&tinct  steps  toward  decentralization  have  been  in  evidence, 

t  Aaoifan  tarta  of  ccatrtliifttlon  b  fouiKl  b  itatc  manaKcment  of  cettain  typ« 
rftiiKal)nfi,annen>li«4^aurmallcbuul4.  mdusttial  uboiilit.  rlc.  Rut  It  naliiimile- 
«wtkj  ibu  in  italci  like  New  York,  MmDool*.  WUcoiuin.  Nanh  DDkota,  and 
*li*Te  Male  ski  'a  fprta  lu  accunrlaty  tcliinilK,  conditiont  aic  itnpiised 
p«ftakc  of  ibc  natBTc  of  partial  control.  Still  more  lignirmnt  ii  the 
I  at  Itii*  (iKtn  iif  i:i)ii|[a1  in  Wncuiuin  and  Minne«(i(t,  where  ttale  Kcaded 
■le  fouDd,  reccii-intt  a  frant  fiom  ibe  itate  on  condition  of  maintaining 
•laailaiili.  In  hi*  tr|<»n  fui  1906  the  Siai«  Supcriniendcnl  of  North 
TMill  pcc^KOa  (hat  (he  itale  ihould  give  aid  to  rural  Kboolt.  but  only  lii  thotc 
(a1  hatingt  an  <•£!>■  Bioalh**  Icriii.  (f )  *  i:(.'rt!rii.'at«Tl  teactiec  of  the  lint  claai,  (r) 
pyj  eqslpnent  of  Inildin^  and  appliancn.  and  {if)  ■  tullicicat  libtaiy.  For 
•  yade4  Kbool  ihc  ipaBl  ahuuld  l<c  lainn  and  the  i^unilillont  mixe  ciacting. 
The  ponbifilia  of  Ibii  form  of  ceatra)  wnirol  art  erideiillr  yttj  cxteniive 
■Wn  Malt  aiA  i*  preiL 
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like  the  rise  of  the  district,  with  its  powers  of  independent 
taxation  in  certain  Southern  states,  Ihe  enlargement  of  the 
powers  of  municipHlities,  and  the  discontinuance  of  state 
systems  of  text-books  in  at  least  two  states  (Minnesota  and 
North  Carolina).  The  fundamental  motive  in  opposition  to 
centralizing  tendencies  is  found  in  the  inherited  unwilling- 
ness of  the  people  to  surrender  governmental  functions 
which  they  think  they  can  themselves  exercise.  Very  slowly, 
indeed,  does  it  become  apparent  to  the  average  community 
that  in  matters  like  road  bulMing,  the  management  of  charily 
and  relief,  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  carrying  on 
of  public  education,  the  district  or  the  town  meeting  and  its 
elected  representatives  are  not  equal  to  all  ordinary  demands. 
And  even  if  a  certain  lack  of  competency  be  admitted, 
nevertheless  there  persists  a  vague  feeling  that  it  is  somohow 
of  importance  to  society  that  this  local  exercise  of  functions 
which  are  apt  to  be  more  economic  than  political,  should  he 
allowed  to  go  on. 

The  Fear  of  Bureaucracy  is  an  almost  instinctive  aversion 
of  the  American  people,  and  operates  to  resist  central  and 
official  control-  Even  where  there  exists  recognized  com- 
petency in  the  official  who  is  removed  from  the  reach  of 
popular  suffrage,  nevertheless  the  fact  that  he  cannot  be 
directly  affected  by  public  sentiment  is  a  reason  against  the 
existence  of  such  an  office.  Even  where  expert  quatifi  cat  Ions 
are  manifestly  demanded,  —  as,  e.g.,  in  those  states  which 
prescribe  certain  professional  qualifications  for  the  County 
Superintendent  elected  by  popular  vote,  —  nevertheless  a 
definite  term  of  office  is  fixed,  and  there  is  no  guarantee 
that  the  trained  official  will  be  returned  to  his  place  at  the 
expiration  of  his  term.  This  traditional  fear  of  the  bureau- 
cracy with  the  disposition  to  require  a  man  to  meet  popular 
approval,  and  to  hold  over  him  the  threat  of  dismissal  from 
office  as  a  penalty  for  failure  to  satisfy  public  demands,  con- 
stitutes, undoubtedly,  one  of  the  strongest  influences  operat- 
ing to  check  the  centnilizing  process. 

Results  of  CcatralizatioB.  —  At  the  present  time  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  pass  judgment  on  the  political  and  social 
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of  the  process  of  centralization  of  govemmcnt  as  it 
education.  This  is  partly  true  because  of  the  funda- 
fact  that,  at  any  given  time,  a  further  centralization  of 
tion  does,  undoubtedly,  fora  period  tend  to  develop 
socially  valuable  qualities  noted  above.  Any  step  from 
traltzcd  system  of  administration  to  a  more  centralized] 
whether  by  legislation  prescribing  details  of  administra- 
procedurc  or  promoting  unification,  or  by  the  transference 
ipmntivc  and  relatively  expert  officials  of  functions  htth- 
exerci»ed  by  popularly  elected  and  inexiwrt  officialg.  or 
enlargement  of  areas  of  administrative  action,  must  for 
almost  ineviubly  produce  good  results,  since  the  newer 
of  administration  arc  able  to  use  a  large  capital  —  of 
and  habit  —  from  the  preceding.  On  the  other  hand, 
evils  which  are  commonly  associated  with  the  idea  of  cen- 
ttiSzed  administration  arc  matters  of  slow  growth.  Where 
OBtrol  is  largely  removed  from  the  district  meeting,  interest 
does  not  all  at  once  flag,  but  declines  insensibly.     Officials 

Enied  to  important  posts  do  not  immediately  develop 
ucratic  tendencies,  but  only  slowly  do  official  traditions 
le  such  as  to  interfere  with  progress,  (n  other  words, 
;es  in  administration  in  the  direction  of  concentration 
I  act  tike  stimulants ;  they  draw  largely  on  reserves  of  power 
■beady  existing,  but  it  may  be  that  in  the  long  run  they  fail 
te  power  in  their  turn. 
Control  and  Popular  Interest. —It  is  unquestionably 
that  popular  interest  in  educational  administration  is,  to 
extent,  associated  with  the  feeling  that  there  is  also  in- 
tohned  for  its  effectiveness  control  of  the  agencies  at  work. 
It  may  be.  for  example,  that  the  town  or  district  meeting, 
wtth  its  power  to  raise  or  refuse  to  raise  money,  to  select  text- 
books, to  decide  on  the  length  of  the  school  year,  and  its  po- 
tential power  to  choose  the  teaching  force  has  produced  a 
dejreeof  cooperation  of  parents  with  the  school  which  will.  In 
the  long  run,  be  difficult  to  realize  in  any  other  way.  ThC' 
powers  of  local  teachers  to  affect  the  course  of  study,  the  put^ 
cfaase  of  supplies,  the  selection  of  text-books,  and  the  gradu- 
atioa  of  pupiU  contribute  a  valuable  fund  of  local  interest 
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which  a  more  centralized  performance  of  these  functions 
might  fail  to  elicit.  The  ditliculty  with  centralized  adminis- 
tration is  that  it  tends  to  discourage  local  interest  and  effort 
in  the  same  way  that  certain  forms  of  unwise  teaching  dis- 
courage individual  ctTort  on  the  part  of  the  studenL  And 
education  in  a  democratic  society  is  peculiarly  in  need  of  a 
large  measure  of  this  friendly  appreciation  and  cooperation. 
While  changing  economic  conditions  make  inevitable  a  con- 
siderable removal  of  local  autonomy,  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  an  apparent  increase  in  general  efficiency  should  in- 
duce the  state  to  permit  the  sacrifice  of  popular  local  interest 
which  centralizing  measures  of  a  certain  kind  may  entail. 

The  experience  of  the  various  states  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  following  principles  might  be  valid  in  the  process  of 
determining  to  what  extent  centralization  of  functions  should 
take  place, 

a.  Division  of  Functions.  —  A  careful  distinction  should  be 
made  between  experts  who  are  expected  to  represent  special 
training  in  the  interest  of  effective  administration,  and  other 
persons  of  general  intelligence  who  arc  supposed  to  express 
popular  demands  and  standards.  The  former  are  salaried, 
the  latter  not  salaried,  or  ex  officio.  Laws  should  provide  the 
former  with  large  powers  of  initiation,  recommendation,  and 
action ;  the  latter  with  large  powers  of  inspection,  veto,  and 
suggestion.  This  division  of  functions  is  now  found  in  city 
school  administration  in  the  best  cities.  The  principle  is  re- 
versed in  the  slates  where  county  and  state  superintendents 
are  elected,  and  boards  appointed.  It  is  also  reversed  where 
township  or  district  boards  assume  large  powers  of  initiative 
and  administration  which  should  require  the  expert  Where 
special  commission.1  or  boards  are  required,  as  for  certification 
of  teachers,  selection  of  text-books,  decision  as  to  district 
boundarie.*,  formulation  of  courses  of  study,  and  the  like,  the 
same  principle  should  hold  -^  the  commission  or  board  should 
be  empowered  to  work  through  expert  agents  who  have  large 
powers  of  recommendation  and  publicity,  the  board  or  com- 
mission retaining  powers  of  veto  and  approval.  The  non- 
salaried  board  may  be  popularly  elected,  or  be  appointed  by 
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^ie  Governor  or  some  other  official  who  is  immediately  rcspon- 
m  able  to  the  people. 

I     A  Cenlral  Control  Gentrai.  —  Laws  passed    by  the  legis- 
I  tenrc,  aad  also  measures  of  legal  force  emanating  from  ccn- 
I  tnl  bodies,  should   be   general,  should   set   maximum  and 
miaicaum  standards,  but  should  allow  large  measures  of  local 
I  limitation  and  flexibility.     In  this  way  the  state  preserves  the 
Igeicral  educational  welfare,  but  allows  scope  for  individual 
,  wiation.     Thus,  minimum  salary  laws  are  justifinble,  but  not 
h«3  fixing  salary  schedules  in  detail.     Laws  fixing  a  minimum 
ate  of  local  taxation  arc  wise,  as  also  those  fixing  a  sutfi- 
deatly  high  maximum,  but  there  should  be  large  opportunity 
ior  range  between.     The  selection  of  textbooks  by  state  com- 
■isaioin  may  be  good  policy,  but  either  through  the  device  of 
itts  of  several  books  in  each  subject  from  which  local  boards 
■ay  select,  or  through  the  possibility  of  h.iving  local  author- 
ity adopt  other  than  tlie  prescribed  list  on  approval  from  above, 
lliere  should  be  opportunity  for  flexibility.     A  state  or  even  a 
dty  course  of  study  should  be  in  the  nnture  of  a  minimum,  or 
be  stated  in  general  terms  ;  or  should,  like  the  text-book  list,  ' 
■£cate  desirable   alternatives,  which   local    schools    might* 
adopt.     State  or  county  cxamlnattous  of  pupils  arc  desirable 
tHily  when  they  can  be  so  framed  as  to  admit  of  large  flcxt- 
liffity.     By  accrediting  schools  which  have  met  certain  general 
■ttndards,  or  by  use  of  a  wide  range  of  alternative  questions 
in  examinations,  something  can  be  done  for  local  adaptation. 
The  accrediting  of  types  of  educational  institutions  whose  di- 
plomas shall  be  recognized  by  loc;il  bodies,  and  the  provision 
cC  additional  examining  bodies,  may  introduce  the  sufficient 
hxal  control  into  the  general  matter  of  the  ccrtitication  of 
lacbers.     And,  similarly,  in  other  fields  where  legislation 
tends  to  become  prescriptive  and  narrow. 

c  Cmtral  Approval  and  Veto-  —  In  the  relation  of  the 
Ui|;er  to  the  smaller  unit  of  administration,  as  state  to  county 
aod  town,  or  county  with  reference  to  township  and  district, 
itvoold  seem  desirable  to  leave  to  the  local  unit  relatively 
great  administrative  control  and  liberty,  subject  to  large  pub- 
Bdiy  and  approval  from  above.     For  example,  in  some  South- 
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em  states  district  ofTicers  select  teachers  subject  to  approval 
of  county  authorities.  The  educational  budget  of  a  local 
community,  instead  of  being  fixed  from  above,  might  well  be 
determined  locally,  to  be  approved  by  higher  authurittes.  In 
systems  where  there  is  no  state  or  county  uniformity  of 
text-books,  it  might  be  well  within  the  bounds  of  wise  centraliza- 
tion to  have  local  selections  subject  to  veto  by  higher  authori- 
ties, as  a  state  commission.  In  England  each  school  in  a  city 
system  prepares  what  is  practically  its  awn  course  of  study, 
subject  to  certain  general  conditions  imposed  from  the  centra) 
authority,  but  this  scheme  must  be  approved  by  the  city  com- 
mittee before  it  is  effective.  Similarly,  to  allow  local  authori- 
ties to  provide  working  plans  of  buildings,  to  be  effective  only 
when  approved  by  some  central  expert  authority,  would  allow 
a  suitable  division  of  functions  and  enough  of  local  inde- 
pendence. It  has  been  pretty  well  demonstrated  in  state 
supervision  of  charitable  and  penal  work  that  inspection  or 
supervision  by  a  state  body  vested  with  large  powers  of  recom- 
mendation and  publicity,  but  with  little  or  no  direct  control,  is, 
in  the  long  run,  the  means  which  best  combines  the  preserva- 
tion of  local  independence  and  interest  with  the  gradual 
imposition  of  higher  standards.  No  doubt,  in  educational  ad- 
ministration this  will  be  difficult  to  bring  about,  because  of  the 
impatience  felt  regarding  the  immediate  achievement  of  re- 
sults. Bui,  in  the  long  run,  the  supervisory  power  and  indirect 
educational  value  of  a  state  system  like  that  of  Massachusetts 
seems  to  be  productive  of  the  highest  amount  of  good.  The 
process  is  slow,  but  it  seems  to  succeed  in  carrying  the  people 
with  it.  It  will  be  at  times  hard  for  those  keenest  for  effi- 
ciency in  administration  to  realize  that  American  education  is 
essentially  democratic  and  should  not  be  too  greatly  detached 
from  the  people. 

S,    VARYING   CONCEPTIONS  OF  SUPERVISIOW 

Sapervision  of  Instruction.  —  It  has  been  said  that  the 
problems  connected  with  centralization  in  education  involve 
also,  to  a   considerable   extent,   problems    of    supcr\-ision. 
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rpcmaon.  as  the  term  is  now  applied,  involves  many  things. 
^wak  of  the  state  supervision  eicrciscd  by  the  Supcrin- 
it  and  the  State  Board  o(  Education ;  of  county  super- 
by  county  superintendent  and  sometimes  by  county 
;  and  of  local  supcr^Uioa  by  township  or  district 
or  committees.  All  of  the  overnight  thus  exercised 
in  the  direction  of  re^Iarizing  school  adminislration 
ia  setting  standards  of  attainment.  The  Stute  Superin- 
idcnt's  office  c;Ln  supervise  the  expenditure  of  money ; 
Ac  County  Superintendent  can  supervise  the  work  of  local 
hoafds  in  a  general  way,  and,  by  visiting  schools  annually  or 
Riiuannually.  be  can  determine  whether  work  of  a  certain 
ittndard  is  being  done.  Hut  all  of  the  supervision  thus  far 
deicribed  acts  only  to  a  slight  extent  as  supervision  of  instruc- 
ifco,  and  should  more  pro|)crIy  be  called  inspection.  Even 
vbcre  special  bninches  of  inspection  are  developed,  as  in  the 
cue  of  the  Wisconsin  inspector  of  rural  schools'  or  in  states 
Ike  Minnesota,  where  a  state  inspector  of  secondary  schools 
cnsts,  it  b  impossible  to  say  that  the  actual  instruction  given 
■  the  schools  is  supcr\'iscd  in  any  truly  educational  sense. 
A  somewhat  nearer  approach  is  made  where  systems  of 
final  examination  have  developed.  For  many  years  the 
omnly  boards  of  education  in  California  have  held  written 
eominations  for  promotion  in  the  upper  grades,  and  for 
gndoation.  New  York  has,  by  its  systems  of  Regents 
eiaminations,  for  many  years  exercised  a  considerable  amount 
of  direct  supervision  over  secondary  instruction  in  that  state. 
But  supervision  of  this  sort  consists  mainly  in  passing  judg- 
ment on  work  after  it  is  done,  and  the  main  recourse  for  those 
having  to  correct  deficiencies  is  to  dismiss  teachers  who  have 
Boi  reached  expectations.  Outside  of  cities  it  is  generally  ' 
true  that  the  only  inspection  of  instruction  available,  whether 
by  district  committees,  county  superintendents,  or  systems 
of  examination  is  crude,  inexpert,  often  illogical,  and  gen- 
erally quite  lacking  in  eonstnictive  features- 

Xaalcipal  Superrlsloa.  —  Within  all  municipalities  we  have 
allcasttfac  machinery  of  effective  supervision  of  instruction. 
'  The  office  wm  crcMed  by  1«w  of  igoj. 
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I  Over  each  group  of  teachers  ratijipng  in  number  from  ten  to 

I  twetity-fivc  is  a  principal  who,  except  in  small  schools,  does 

not  have  rc^lar  charge  of  a  class,  and  vho  is  at  liberty  to 
spend  much  of  his  time  not  only  in  the  general  administration 
of  his  school,  but  in  the  work  of  detailed  and  constructive 
supervision.  In  practically  all  cities  we  find  over  the  princi- 
pals a  superintendent,  who  coordinates  the  work  for  the  entire 
system.  In  a  few  cases  particular  forms  of  supervision  have 
developed,  which  represent  a  certain  specialization  in  that 
department,  as  where  kindergartens,  primary  grades,  high 
schools,  manual  training  branches,  music,  drawing,  and  other 
studies  have  trained  and  experienced  supervisors  who  supple- 
ment the  work  of  the  principal  in  expert  supervision. 

Rural  Superrisioii.  —  In  a  few  states  there  has  developed 
township  supervision,  which  is  analogous  to  city  supervision  in 
that  it  deliberately  aims  at  the  close  oversight  of  iustructioD. 
In  Massachusetts  such  supervision  is  now  compulsory  through- 
out the  state,  though  for  many  years  it  was  only  permissive.  In 
Connecticut  the  appointment  of  superintendents  for  towns  or 
for  combined  towns  having  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  teachers 
is  perrnissivc,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Massachusetts,  the  state 
bears  a  large  proportion  of  the  expense  of  employing  such 
superintendents.  In  New  Hampshire  and  some  other  New 
England  states  the  formation  of  local  supervision  districts  is 
permissive. 

But,  generally  speaking,  non-urban  education  in  the  United 
States  is  not  subject  to  the  kind  of  expert  supervision  now 
under  discussion.  Even  where  counties  arc  small,  the  inspec- 
tion made  by  county  superintendents  or  members  of  county 
boards  is  quite  inadequate  for  a  number  of  reasons.  In  a 
subsequent  chapter  on  supervision  will  be  found  a  discussion 
of  the  qualities  involved  in  constructive  supervision  of  in- 
struction. Here  let  it  suffice  to  indicate  that  in  the  estimation 
of  all  educators  the  kind  of  supcr\'ision  which  can  be  exer- 
cised by  nonexpert  members  of  local  boards,  good  as  it  is  in 
its  sphere,  is  utterly  inadequate  to  meet  modern  standards ; 
while  the  clerical  and  general  administrative  duties  of  county 
superintendents,  as  well  as  their  frequent  lack  of  preparation 


HBdi£l  work,  mnke  it  impossible  to  expect  from  this  quarter 
Vwnolution  of  expert  supervision. 

I    And  yet  it  is  probable  that  the  ad%'aoccracnt  of  non-urban 

■  ahicatioa  is  in  its  present  stage  of  development  more  depend- 

IntoQ  just  this  expert  supervision  of  instruction  than  on  any 

I  ■her  agency.    Education  under  rural  and  village  conditions  is 

i  cfctncterized  by  a  shifting  body  of  teachers,  frequent  changes 

■  control,  targe  cla.s»cs  and  many  grades,  imperfect  accom- 

'  Bodatians,  an  excessive  influence  of  the  home  and  local  public 

:  ^nion  on  the  work  of  the  teacher,  and  the  development  of  nu- 

feeiDus  minor  misunderstandings.   The  better-trained  leachers 

■e  not  ati*ailable  for  rural  schools,  and  yet  it  is  in  a  rural 

icfeoo],  e^'cn  bad  they  the  best  teachers,  that  the  necessity  for 

■pnpathctic  and  constructive  supervision  and  cooperation  is 

M»t  felt.    But,  while  the  need  is  frequently  acknowledged, 

Ibe  difficulties  in  the  way  of  providing  this  supervision  have 

Ulberto,  except  in  a  very  few  states,  enlirely  precluded  its 

development.     These  are  found  in  the  mutter  of  developing  a 

nitable  area  of  supervision,  in  meeting  the  necessary  expense, 

•Dd  in  providing  the  agencies  for  the  selection  of  the  supcr- 

nsor  of  instruction.     To  these  must  be  added  the  failure  of 

■any  states  to  recognize  the  need  of  expert  supervision,  and 

^  belief  that  county  inspection  is  adequate. 

Area  of  Supervision.  —  In  the  matter  of  area  it  is  eco- 
Mmkally  desirable  that  the  supervisor  should  have  at  least 
fftceo  or  twenty  teiichers  under  him,  while  any  number 
beyond  thirty  or  forty  is  excessive-  Again,  the  area  should 
be  such  that,  except  in  very  sparsely  populated  regions,  no 
■chool  should  be  bci'ond  a  day's  journey  from  the  centre  of 
the  supervision  district  The  county  division  is  almost 
ilv3>'s  too  Lirge,  the  dUtrict,  consolidated  district,  and  even 
township  frequently  too  small.  Since,  from  the  standpoint 
s(  administration  by  lay  boards,  it  is  undesirable  to  have  dis- 
tricts too  large,  it  is  probable  that  the  safest  expedient  is  to 
fce  found  in  the  practice,  before  alluded  to,  found  in  certain 
Kew  England  states,  of  having  unions  of  townships  for 
purposes  of  supervision  and  of  compelling  each  town  to  enter 
iuo  tome  supervisicm  union. 
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Support  of  Snpentjlw  — Afaia.  in  the  matter  of  expense, 
while  ftucfa  supervtskm  »  boa  any  studpoini  of  edacatiooal 
theor)'a  l^itimatechaJBeBpoo  the  communilies  invoEved.  there 
are  good  reasons  for  beficring  thai  the  expedients  fotmd  in  Mas- 
■Bchusetta  and  Coonecticat  of  baring  the  state  bear  a  large 
ihaie  of  tbe  salaiy  of  the  expert  supervisor  win  prove  in  the 
long  run  advantageooa.  The  supcrrision  thus  excrdaed  may 
be  looked  opoQ  as  an  extensioa  of  tfae  work  of  the  state  and  in 
a  sense  its  benefits  flow  oat  to  the  state  at  large  even  more 
than  docs  the  work  of  the  individual  teacher. 

Tbe  Sdection  if  dw  S^errissr  offers  the  sane  difficulties 
as  does  tbe  matter  of  determitu^  areas  of  sapervision.  E\i- 
dently  more  than  one  local  board  atust  he  taken  into  account 
Various  schemes  have  been  proposed  to  meet  this  need.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  tbe  sapervisors  should  be  deputies  of 
the  Count)- Superintendent,  appointed  b>-hint.  The  undcsir- 
alrility  of  this  in  all  cases  where  tbe  county  supcrintcndcncy 
is  an  elective  office  should  be  apparcnL  On  the  other  hand, 
dection  by  committees  of  k>cal  boards  b  open  to  some  objec- 
tion, although  in  all  diics.  e^-en  where  Uie  nominadon  of 
teachers  has  been  surrendered  by  (he  boards  of  education,  the 
latter  is  still  responsible  for  the  election  of  the  City  Superior 
tcndcnt.  It  is  entirely  probable  that  a  scheme  could  be 
worked  out,  whereby  tbe  Count)*  Superintendent  might  nomi- 
natc  to  a  coromince  of  local  boards  one  or  more  suiuble  per- 
wsttiy  the  committee  retaining  the  right  to  reject  nominations 
for  suitable  reasons.*  As  before  indicated,  some  such  method 
would  most  effectively  meet  the  demands  for  expertness,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  responsiveness  to  local  sentiment,  on  tbe 
other. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  problem  of  expert  super* 
vision  for  non-urban  schools  is  to-day  the  central  one  in 
which  rural  education  is  coocenwd.    Consolidation  in  coun- 


>  t^adtmbttdlT  dis  innlm  ib«  idea  «f  catJiwHM  U»  Ooe  cspcrtt.  n  ii 
bow  tbe  CMC  JB  CoBaeakst.  Pncifeal  «3p«ri«K(.  ■  cooiirfrnihlf  >c>ilRDic 
edacatkiB,  asd  >  iprtiiird  unomt  of  pnfiMiaaal  tninin^  u«  all  ii>.1upf  imble. 
SnC«bbctler.-'Tb«Ce(likU>oao<TeMlw(h"FUlk  Ycmt  Book  of  tfae  Nalioad 
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districts  win  make  it  possible  to  have  several  teachers  in 
ooe  school ;  but  this,  even  one  where  one  is  designated  as 
head  or  principal,  docs  not  mean  expert  supervision.  Not 
•mil  each  county  can  present  a  body  of  trained  men  and 
women,  devoted  to  local  supcr\'ision  in  the  best  sense  of  that 
word,  will  it  be  possible  for  considerable  advance  to  be  made 
a  the  matter  of  systems  of  grading,  courses  of  study,  special 
studies  for  rural  districts,  the  increase  of  salaries  for  teachers, 
ttd  the  development  of  a  teaching  profession  for  country 
Kboob.' 

J.    THE  AREA  OP  LOCAL   AOUINISTRATIOK 

The  problem  of  the  most  suitable  area  for  local  administra- 
lioa  b  complicated  by  the  modem  demand  for  different  types 
ofeducation  and  for  supervision.  An  area  most  effective  for 
dcmentary  education  would  probably  not  be  conterminous 
vith  a  suitable  district  for  secondary  institutions,  while  the 
industrial  and  agricultural  schools,  which  are  more  and 
Duve  being  demanded,  c\'en  in  rural  sections,  will  require 
ipecial  areas  of  their  own.  Formerly,  when  the  establish- 
wax.  of  high  schools  was  left  to  the  will  of  the  locality, 
tfcerc  were  always  large  areas  of  the  state  that  were  outside 
flf  any  high  school  district ;  but  in  recent  times  the  tendency 
b  to  compel  all  areas  to  come  within  the  limits  of  some  high 
school  district.     Similarly,  it  is  conceivable  that  as  special 

ITbc  law  of  Ohio  (1906)  Dukct  ctprrt  tu])orvisi(in  nwn'Jdory  in  citic*,  iim] 
f0Mn  it  in  diitnct%  bol  (be  Stale  Supcnniendmi  thinks  luwnihipi  ihould  be 
iHitiil  va  provide  it,  m  many  *•  Tmii  tL>wii'<hi|i*  i^i^mlnj;  t<>|>«(hrr  im  ihit.  The 
■pcrtipoi  vmld  (bca  !■»«  wmonytcKhen  under  hi>  dirrctiun  aiin  our  inikUet 
e^t^  "  He  •Buld  lie  the  eirtutive  ollim  of  the  l»>RrOii  uf  c<lucitl<>ii,  ulvUi^ 
tt(M  M  to  •  covnc  of  stuiJv  tlut  would  be  in  harmony  with  the  lam  of  the  Mile, 
Md  kot  ■■utcd  10  the  noetUof  the  dliiciei.  He  wvulil  arethat  ihr  i-oune  idrnptetl 
vMomed  o«l  in  the  ichools.  Teat  hen' iSFriingi  under  hiilcadccihipihould  be 
Ud  to  each  dbuict,  with  perhapt  an  oci:aiiL>ital  ji'iinl  meellni;-  Hit  couiuel  and 
opmnioe  wemld  bt  innluablc  to  the  younj;  and  incipcriciiced  teacher.  The 
il^  man  is  v>ch  k  podtlon  would  be  very  helpful  to  board*  of  educallnii  and  la 
■qteatloii  to  tMcllcn  aail  pgpila.  He  a-ouM  be  able  lo  cieate  a  fatotable  pub- 
li  MBl&B*B(,  and  la  exert  an  iaAoencc  in  the  communiiy  Ihal  would  lerve  to 
Ul|  into  nocb  cIomt  and  happici  rrlalionit  Ihr  hrmie  and  the  ti:hoiil.  Iliti 
tea  uf  ■upcrrUa*  ahoold  be  nude  mandatory."  —  Sttile  Kepoil,  1  gob, 
I 
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industrial  and  agricultural  schools  an;  fuurided.  ultimately  all 
pans  of  the  state  will  be  found  within  their  districts.'  In  the 
preceding  section  it  was  shown  that  in  at  least  one  state 
(Massachusetts)  every  township  is  now  obliged  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  a  supervision  district. 

Present  Tendenciea.  — The  history  of  the  district  system 
in  the  United  States  shows  that  in  certain  stages  of  the  de- 
velopment of  settlements  this  t>'pe  of  unit  is  the  necessary 
form  of  school  organization.  In  cities  and  in  thickly  settled 
rural  communities,  the  district  tends  to  give  way  to  a  larger 
area,  as  the  town,  incorporated  city,  or  consolidated  district 
Probably  where  township  government  is  strongly  intrenched, 
the  town  will  grow  in  importance  as  the  area  of  local  admin- 
istration, just  as  the  single  unit  of  city  adtntnistratton  has 
tended  to  replace  the  district  or  ward  system.  Dut  in  the 
South  and  West  where  the  county  unit  is  strong  and  the 
township  or  precinct  weak,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  dis- 
trict will  diminish  in  importance,  except  that  in  populous  areas 
where  transportation  is  feasible,  the  consolidated  district, 
which  will  not  be  unlike  the  government  township  in  area, 
will  replace  the  isolated  one.  But  in  any  case  it  must  be 
observed  that  the  district  of  the  sparsely  settled  South  and 
West  is  relatively  large,  commonly  exceeding  twent>'  square 
miles.  This,  of  course,  is  for  elementary  education.  The 
establishment  of  secondary  schools  demands  the  combination 
of  districts,  as  it  may  involve  the  combination  of  townships 
and  even  the  transportation  of  pupils.  For  the  management 
of  these  schools,  so  far  as  lay  boards  arc  concerned,  the  most 
effective  means  will  undoubtedly  be  found  in  the  composition 


I  The  State  .SupnlnlenttcDl  of  VirjiinU  in  hb  1907  nport  rvcomineiidt "  ikat 
the  Asrinbly  «dd  to  thf  pre«*nt  act  a  feature  pcimiuine  the  SUW  Boitd  of 
Educulon,  un'Ici  proper  inicicikoni,  tu  c>tiiKti>h  in  not  «<:eecUnf>  lEx  of  tlic  pi^ 
lie  high  ichooU,  agiicdiaral  cducatiun.  nuttio&l  training,  and  domcMio  ccononf. 
Iliac  tuligecti  ttiiiulil  lie  lnlii»lm;etl  in  •.a^y  a  few  tuhotili  ■■  the  ilaxT,  In  UrJcr 
Ihtl  (he  uotk  majr  be  carefully  tupcrvised  and  nuTlared.  Vrhei\  the;  b>ve  once 
liken  root  in  our  cducationa)  tall,  uid  have  iletnonitralcd  thtir  great  puwjbililie* 
far  owfulnea,  il  will  need  no  argument  to  convince  the  people  of  the  state  of  the 
benclitt  to  accrue  from  a  rapid  introduction  of  thete  achoula  in  every  cuvnljr  lo 
the  (tale." 
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rf  boards  from  existing  district  boards,  since  special  elections 
librthc  larger  districts  can  hardly  prove  practicable.    In  many 
IttUcs  tfac  centrAlitation  of  fuiictionx  ulreaiJy  accomplished  is 
[afficieoi  to  pm-ent  the  utter  neglect  and  ineflicienc)'  which 
i^aiactcrizcd  the  old-time  districts.     The  district  system  has 
[isoBd  its  deepest  degradation  in  those  states  where  the  local- 
'  kjr  must  assume  almost  entire  responsibility  for  school  sup- 
Where    the    state   has    imposed   by  law  a  minimum 
julJon  to  be  made  by  the  locality,  or  itself  contributes 
IfiOcnsively  to  the  support  of  school,  the  inefficient  dtstncl  is 
:  found ;  while  the  removal  of  the  right  of  certitication  from 
boards,  and  the  development  of  county  and  state  inspec- 
has  prevented  many  evils  which  might  olhcrwisc  attach 
Ikeauelves  to  local  self-government.     It  seems  probable  that 
laeal  administration  of  elementary  education,  in  noii>urban 
seu,  will  perpetuate  that  form  of  district  which  will  enable 
Ike  various  members  of  the  community  to  know  each  other 
Md  the  school  officials  whom  they  elect  to  represent  them. 
Tbe  school  meeting  may  be,  as  some  authorities  assert,  a 
tatsbing  form  of  control:  but  the  annual  election  at  which 
brgc  questions  of  sites  of  schools,  rate  of  local  taxation,  bond 
fasDe,  etc.,  arc  passed  upon  and  officials  elected  to  carry  out 
Ae  will  of  the  people,  will  undoubtedly  resist  centralizing  ten* 
imcies.     Tbe  peculiar  character  of  city  populations,  of  course, 
■akcs  impracticable  so  great  a  development  of  democratic 
tootrol  there,  and   it  must    be  pointed  out  that  many  au- 
thorities believe  that,  in  the  long  run,  the  system  of  the 
ono^  unit  of  school  government,  which  resembles  city  con> 
In)  in  its  detachment  from  immediate  popular  government, 
lepccsents  the  system  which  will  give  a  maximum  of  educa- 
tional efficiency. 

+.    DrVtSION    OF   FUXCTIONS   BETWEEN   LAV   AND  EXPERT 
OFPIcrALS 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  the  progress  of  centraliza- 
(imhas  tended  to  incrcaite  the  powers  of  experts  not  only  in 
cdncatjodol  but  in  all  other  fields  of  public  administratioa 
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.It  has  been  shown  that  American  education  does  not  yet,  to 
ay  sufficient  degree,  devolve  powers  and  responsibilities  on 
experts.  There  exists  a  certain  permanent  opposition  be- 
twecD  direction  and  control  of  activity,  on  the  one  hand,  by 
specialists,  salaried  and  permanent  in  office,  and,  on  the  other, 
by  boards  and  officials  elected  by  popular  vote  and  represent- 
ing the  average  of  public  wisdom  and  the  prevailing  fashion 
in  public  sentiment.  And  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that, 
under  a  democracy,  both  forms  of  control  are  necessary. 
There  enter  into  educational  administration  questions  o(  pub- 
lic policy  and  expressions  of  public  demand  which  can  only 
be  conveyed  and  expressed  by  the  layman,  acting  in  represent- 
ative capacity.  On  the  other  hand,  there  appear  constantly 
problems  of  direction  and  management  for  which  the  layman 
is  quite  unsuitcd,  and  for  which,  in  the  long  run,  only  the 
expert  trained  (or  this  particular  business  can  prove  effective. 
Practical  Examples.  — It  is  very  evident  that  in  educational 
administration  in  the  various  American  states  the  utmost  con- 
fusion prevails  at  this  point  There  is  no  logical  scheme  of 
administration  which  provides  at  the  proper  point  for  division 
between  lay  and  C-vpcrt  direction.  In  some  of  our  best-gov- 
erned cities  is  found  the  nearest  approach  to  correct  principles. 
These  place  in  the  hands  of  special  experts,  either  individuals 
or  commissions,  such  matters  as  examination  of  teachers, 
choice  of  plans  for  buildings,  formulation  of  courses  of  study, V 
selection  of  text-books,  grading  and  graduation  of  pupils, 
after-training  of  teachers,  supervision  of  instruction;  while 
bodie.*  representing  the  electorate  select  experts,  hold  the 
power  of  veto  or  approval  over  their  action,  approve  of  bud- 
gets or  modify  the  same,  fix  salary  schedules,  and  in  general 
express  popular  approval  or  disapproval  of  courses  of  ad- 
ministration. The  same  division  of  functions  is  evident  in 
Massachusetts  where  the  Hoard  of  Education,  appointed  by 
the  Governor,  its  membership  changing  gradually,  is  intended 
to  represent  public  policy  in  general  in  regard  to  educational 
matters,  but  the  execution  of  this  policy  in  its  details  demand- 
ing expert  control  is  left  to  the  secretary  and  agents  of  the 
3oard  who  hold  office  for  indefinite  terms  and  have  every 
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itive  to  become  experts  in  their  special  6clds.     A  popu- 

elected  county  board  which  appoinis  the  Supcrintend- 

of  Schools  and  gives  him  Urge  powers  of  recommcnda- 

and  initiative  conforms  to  this  scheme.     The  elected  or 

often  appointed  board  governing  the  university  or  other 

institution,  which  delegates  large  powers  of  initiative  and 

maagemcnt  to  the  executive  officer  or  president,  but  rcscrveit 

faa]  juriidictioa,  also  exhibits  the  same  idea;  and  when  to 

ttis  form  of  organization  wc  add  the  inspection  by  a  non- 

takned  state  board  with  powers  of  publicity  and  recommen- 

duion,  but  none  of  direct  authority,  we  seem  to  have  a  scheme 

•fci^  in  the  long  run  (and  this  is  a  most  important  point  in 

dl  Kbemcs  of  democratic  control),  ought  to  give  the  most 

(flectivc  combination  of  expert  service  and  popular  control. 

TlieBaslsof  Differentiation  of  admin istratlvcf  unctions  should 

k  into  those,  on  the  one  hand,  that  require  expert  qualificatioa 

lod  special  training  and  those,  on  the  other  hand,  that  mainly 

■dicate  large  matters  of  public  policy,  of  public  ajiproval  or 

Aappro\-al     For  the  latter  the  appointed  or  elected  board  ia 

Ruable,  provided  the  appoiutmcnt  come  from  some  source 
kfa  is  directly  responsible  to  the  public ;  for  the  former, 
puntmcnt  for  a  long  or  indefinite  term,  by  the  board,  and, 
posnblc,  on  formal  rccommcudation  of  higher  executive 
o-Jcers.  This  formal  recommendation,  even  if  not  called  for 
bf  law,  is  imposed  by  custom  upon  all  boards  which  are 
tralr  interested  in  procuring  efficient  adminislr.ition.  The 
liKTvancc  of  this  principle  involves  the  gradual  withdrawal 
ftsm  popularly  elected  or  appointed  bodies  of  powers  of  initia- 
tioa  in  details,  but  the  development  of  powers  and  responsi- 
tffides  of  final  control  and  approval.  It  involves  the  idea  of 
CSBSiantly  selecting  experts  for  the  performance  of  adminis- 
tnirve  functions,  for  initiating  appointments,  and  for  making 
RCORHnendations  as  to  further  action.  Medical  inspection  of 
Kbools  and  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  school  children, 
ooutnictton  and  equipment  of  schoolhuuses,  appointment  of 
leicbcrs,  development  of  new  types  of  education,  prepara. 
tion  of  effective  statistical  presentations,  outlining  of  courses 
«i  study,  selection  of  text-books,  the  ranking  of  teacbcts, 
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I  the  development  of  inciiiis  o(  truining  teachers,  —  all  these 

I  and    scores    of    other   functions    represent    fields    wherein 

I  the  expert    is    indispensable,    but    where   the   expert   him- 

T  self  needs  the  support  that  comes  from  a  lay  board  which  first 

gives  hira  appointment,  procures  him  the  means  of  work,  and 
finally  stands  in  a  judicial  capacity  to  detemtlnc,  for  the  public, 
whether  his  efforts  fulfil  expoctatioiis.  The  application  of 
this  principle  does  not  necessarily  mean  centralization,  or  the 
development  of  irresponsible  bureaucracies.  But  it  certainly 
does  mean  increase  of  efficiency,  and  it  is,  indeed,  the  only 
certain  source  of  such  efficiency.  Its  full  application  in 
American  education  would  involve  many  changes  in  present 
schemes  of  administration.' 


» 


■  Engllab  Local  Admlnistratloii.  — In  tbc  nlsbcvnile  schtme  of  loci)  ad- 

mlnUlioIian  provldcil  by  iht^  bill  of  tooj  in  ['Indian'),  a  dclailcil  plan  u(  cum- 
binini:  «pcrl  am!  lay  (uiicliuns  in  ciIui:3liunB!  «uthi>titi«»  wu  cvulvcit.  I'rior  ta 
the  Inlioiluclliin  ui  this  hill,  educational  ailniinislialjun  hail  hctn  b  the  hand*  of 
local  boaids.  pu;>ularly  cletteij,  usitnlly  fur  larger  arcu  thnn  in  lb«  United  Stales, 
111  niiiiie  i:ilies  ihcte  lH>ardi  were  ciccUcnt,  bul  in  rural  iliitticU,  rtpecinlly.  Ihck 
pertotnunce  left  much  to  be  dnir^d,  I'he  bill  of  1902  abulitheJ  locally  c1act«i] 
hoarilii  and  gave  educational  managfinenl  into  the  h«ndi  of  the  City  or  Counly 
Giuncil,  which  Is  a  large,  popularly  ck-cted  body  for  the  purpunn  of  lucal  li'^ula- 
lion  and  ailinliiiitfalion,  curtcipondiiig  In  out  buard*  of  luperviion  or  city 
council*.  But  the  council  acli  as  an  cducalional  aulhurity  directly  only  in  lh« 
matter  of  finance.  For  other  purpotd  nf  ichool  ailiiilniilnition  it  it  obliged 
under  the  law  to  elect  an  education  c<>ininillee  nhich  mult  be  cumpoMd  pnrtly 
of  Iti  own  memben,  parlly  of  leading  rcpreienlallvcl  of  cducalianal  inleieitx 
in  Ihe  area,  and  partly  of  educaton.  The  icheme  fur  the  (election  oF  ihcM 
"coCpted*'  Qicmbcr*  hai  to  have  the  approval  of  tlic  &igli*h  authority  on 
education  (the  National  Buud  of  Kducation)  before  il  can  becinno  cRrclln. 
In  lhi>  way  every  English  education  cnmmillee  ii  compoicd  partly  of  memben 
of  the  council,  pipularly  elected  and  especially  identiHcd  with  the  financial 
aipectt  of  local  ulminitlralion,  and  partly  of  Ihe  leading  repreieiitalivet  of  local 
edacatiunal  intcrnti,  Tbeie  committees,  loinelimeii  one  for  varioiu  type*  of 
education,  more  cummonly  tabdWided  for  the  diFleccnt  kindi  of  a dminiil ration, 
have  agenti,  clerks,  or  other  executive  iifficen  who  in  «<iinc  meuure,  though  in- 
adequately, correspond  to  the  American  city  and  conniy  supcrinlcndcnl.  The 
lyilcm  i*  intricate,  and,  wilh  ihe  dcveliipment  I'f  a  tecugnticd  type  oi  ezeculivc 
c^ecr.  mighl  become  very  ellcctive.  Its  complexity  is  due  to  some  extent  to  the 
numerout  type*  of  cntnbinatiun  neceuary  between  public  and  private  ur  armi- 
privatc  education. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
City  School  Systejis 

EvolotlOD  and  Growth  of  Cities. — The  city  has  been  a 
prominent  fact  in  the  organizatioD  of  human  society.  In 
ancicot,  mediaeval,  and  modem  times  large  aggregations  of 
people  have  dwell  together,  and  the  social  life  of  the  p<:ople  in 
a  large  and  often  congested  community  has  been  somewhat 
different  from  that  of  those  scattered  throughout  the  ojien 
country.  In  America  wc  are  rapidly  coming  to  be  a  nation 
of  cities.  The  century  during  which  we  have  attained  our 
growth  as  a  nation  haa  been  especially  favorable  for  the 
growth  of  urban  communities.  Labor-saving  machinery  has 
produced  the  factor)',  and  the  factory  has  often  been  proved 
to  be  the  germ  of  a  growing  city.  Never  before  in  the  world's 
history  has  immigradoa  affected  so  distinctly  the  life  of  a 
people.  As  many  of  our  immigrants  have  come  from  the 
cities  of  Europe,  they  have  naturally  sought  homes  in  towns 
and  cities  of  the  New  World  where  they  could  best  follow  the 
crafts  and  trades  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed.  Add- 
ing to  these  factors  of  industry  and  immigration  that  of  easy 
transportation,  we  have  the  chief  causes  of  our  urban  devel- 
opment 

What  our  cities  shall  be,  how  they  shall  be  governed,  to 
what  degree  they  shall  be  independent  and  to  what  extent 
under  the  patcnial  care  of  the  state,  how  far  the  municipality 
shall  go  in  caring  for  the  needs  of  the  people,  physical,  in- 
tcllcctiia],  and  social,  are  questions  of  practical  Importance 
considered  from  a  broad  educational  point  of  view.  As  our 
cities  have  come  to  include  nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  pop- 
ulation, and  as  they  constitute  great  centres  of  influence  in 
respect  of  wealth,  culture,  and  politics,  it  is  evident  that  the 
problem  of  public  education  in  our  cities  must  become  more 
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tad  more  vital  to  the  welfare  o{  the  nation.  The  extent  of 
I  Ibe  problem  is  bc£t  indicated  by  the  following  figures  taken 
^tnxn  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1906. 

Hvmerical  Grovtli  of  City  System. — The  number  of  school 

.qrAems  in  cities  of  over  Sooo  people  was  given  at  the  time  of 

'  ttb  report  as  661,  an  increase  of  67  over  the  previous  year. 

Tbe  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  is   106,000;  the 

■Dnber  of  school  buildings  is  10,672,  an  increase  in  one 

^ir  of  493. 

Or.  taking  cities  and  villages  of  4000  inhabitants  and  over, 
tbe  number  of  school  systems  is  1335  ;  the  whole  number  of 
Icadiers  in  public  day  schools  in  these  urban  communities  is 
'3ft774-  The  enrolment  of  pupils  in  the  schools  is  5,441,213, 
"fticb  is  32  per  cent  of  all  pupils  enrolled  in  public  day  schools 
s  tbe  country. 

Whether  we  take  cities  of  the  first  clas.1,  661  in  number,  or 
te  Dumber  of  urban  communities  of  over  4000,  numbering 
ipS,  we  have  a  problem  vast  in  its  scope  and  import.  The 
hct  Uiat  the  number  of  these  cities  is  increasing  nearly  100 
ocfa  year  is  significant,  and  suggests  that  future  generations 
«31  sec  marvellous  things  in  municipal  development. 

Tardiness  of  Huaictpal  Reform. —  Dr.  Albert  Shaw  begins 
\a  scholarly  work  on  Municif^i  Govemmtnt  in  Continental 
E*nf<  by  declaring  that  the  distinctively  modem  city  had 
ibbtrth  in  the  French  Revolution,  and  that  Paris  has  ever 
SDCe  tben  stood  as  its  preeminent  type.  While  recognizing 
liat  other  great  European  cities  have  shown  distinctive  fea- 
tves  in  their  organization  and  government,  he  holds  that 
tkey  have  all  been  strongly  influenced  by  the  illustrations 
wlikh  Paris  has  given  of  the  most  thoroughgoing  and 
OOplex  organization.  It  is  only  within  recent  years  that 
Americans  have  thought  It  necessary  to  study  carefully 
Ifce  science  of  municipal  government.  And  so  the  splendid 
examples  which  were  to  be  seen  and  studied  in  Paris, 
Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Budapest  have  been  in  a  measure 
Vsi  lo  us.  Whether  in  the  administration  of  public  edu- 
cation, in  the  control  of  valuable  franchises,  in  the  organi- 
ntioo  of    public    service  in  the  interest    of    health    &nd 
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convenience,  or  in  makuig  provision  for  the  higher  educa-1^ 
lion  and  culture  of  the  community,  we  have  pursued  untilC 
recent  years  a  haphazard  course.     That  most  fundamentilC 
of  all  principles  in  civil  government,  honesty   and  security^ 
in  the  civil  service,  has  only   just  been  adopted  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  city    administration.     Selfishness   and   corruptioB 
have  been    so  current  in    many  of   our  cities  that  good 
citizens  have  turned  away    in   disgust    and    have    withheld 
their  active  interest.      Wherever  school  systems  have  been 
under  the  immediate  control  of  the  city  government,  their 
progress  has  often  been    retarded,   the   schools   have  been 
regarded  with  suspicion   if   not  with  contempt    by   many 
people,  and  the  establishment  of  high  professional  standanll 
has  been  wcU-nigh  impossible. 

Relation  of  the  City  to  the  State.  —  The  situation  as  regards 
city  school  administration  to-day  is  certainly  interesting,  not 
to  say  promising.  The  relations  of  the  state  to  the  d^ 
and  of  the  city  to  the  state  are  gradually  becoming  defined, 
and  it  will  not  be  long  before  certain  fundamental  princi* 
pics  will  be  recognized  in  all  legislation  afTeciing  dty 
affairs.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  the  idea,  which  is 
present  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  this  country  as  well 
as  in  Kurope,  that  the  city  is  an  extension  of  the  state 
government ;  that  the  larger  dtics,  particularly,  constitute 
so  much  a  part  of  the  energy  and  life  of  the  state  that 
their  affairs  should  be  dominated  by  the  legislature.  As 
Paris  is  essentially  France,  as  Berlin  is  expressive  of  the 
governmental  power  of  Prussia,  so  New  York  City  carrie* 
in  its  throbbing  life  the  destinies  and  welfare  of  the  state; 
and  in  the  same  way  Boston  is  typical  of  all  that  is  best! 
and  most  influential  in  the  commonwealth.  However  much 
wc  may  believe  in  home  rule  for  cities,  and  however  neces- 
sary it  may  be  that  American  cities,  as  they  have  done  in 
Europe,  should  have  the  opportunity  of  providing  for  the 
needs  of  their  people  without  being  thw,-irted  and  hampered 
by  the  central  government,  no  one  can  deny  that  under  ex< 
isting  conditions  the  very  salvation  of  our  cities  depends] 
upon  the  ability  of  legislatures  to  enact  such  provisions  an 
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f*9  saifegunrd  the  rights  of  citizens,  take  the  government 

RH  ^norant  and  irresponsible  politicians,  iind  place  it  in 
tte  hands  of  honest  and  competent  experts. 

Kecent  Charter  Provisions.  —  Wc  have  most  impressive 
,  cndencc  of  the  validity  of  this  principle  in  the  rcauhx  of 
fttent  charter  provisions  for  cities  as  affecting  the  adminiit' 
todon  of  public  schools.  Lot  any  one  compare  the  condi- 
tions as  Ihey  existed  a  few  years  ago  in  New  York,  Rochester, 
md  Boston  with  what  can  be  seen  in  these  cities  today, 
ad  he  will  find  most  convincing  evidence  of  the  virtue  of 
l^islativc  action.  It  is  exceedingly  hard  for  a  city  to  reform 
JDdf  from  within,  especially  in  the  field  of  public  education. 
When  corruption  has  once  fixed  its  deathly  grasp  upon  the 
(fioal  power,  and  its  benumbing  influence  has  extended  to 
ereiy  pan  of  the  system  and  perhaps  throughout  the  com- 
mmtrty,  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  ain  cause  its  overthrow. 

The  question  0])en  for  discussion,  then,  is  not  whether  the 
Kite  shall  have  a  large  control  of  city  affairs,  but  rather, 
•bat  the  nature  of  that  control  shall  be.  To  what  extent 
Aall  cities  be  exempted  from  laws  controlling  the  schools 
of  rural  communities  ?  Wc  reserve  to  a  later  discussion 
Hie  queatioD  of  taxation  and  distribution  of  revenue  for 
■chool  purposes,  but  it  will  always  be  a  question  whether 
Mates  in  undertaking  to  contribute  more  for  the  support  of 
Kbools  should  exercise  a  more  paternal  influence  over  city 
litems. 

IteaJendw  toward  Centralliatfon  In  City  Govemmeat,  —  No 
davbt  the  examples  of  good  city  governments  to  be  seen  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  have  had  considerable  influence  in 
dus  country,  at  least  indirectly,  in  recent  years.  Not  only 
h»e  students  of  this  subject  as  well  as  statesmen  aspired  to 
king  about  a  more  businesslike  and  economical  administra- 
tioo  of  municipal  afTairs,  but  the  feeling  has  grown  that  a 
htgu  degree  of  home  rule  is  necessary  in  order  to  insure  a 
litEher  t>'pe  of  administration.  A  commission  appointed  in 
Kcw  York  as  early  as  1876  to  devise  a  plan  for  the  govern- 
meet  of  cities  found  that  the  introduction  of  state  and  national 
poliiics  into  city  afTairs  was  one  obstacle  to  be  overcome  and 
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another  was  the  assumption  by  the  legislature  of  so  laitpBl 
degree  of  direct  control.     The  remedies  proposed,  al!  oM 
which  tended  to  restrict  legislative  action,  and  to  extend  to. 
the  cities  a  larger  degree  of  local  action,  failed  in  securing  the  \ 
desired  legislation.     Evidently  the  lawmakers  of  the  state  t 
were  not  then  ready  for  extensive  reforms.'     Mr.  Bryce,  ia  S 
this  connection,  calls  attention  to  certain  reforms  which  werei 
canvassed  during  the  subsequent  period.     They  were  briefly: 
(rt)  civil  service  reform ;  {b)   lengthening  the  terms  of  ser- 
vice of  the  Mayor  and  heads  of  departments ;  («■)  granting  of 
larger   powers  to  the   Mayor;  {d)  the  election  of  the  city 
l^slature  at  large  instead  of  by  wards ;  {<■)  the  limitation  (rf 
taxing  and  borrowing  powers  by  reference  to  the  assessed 
value  of  taxable  property.     It  is  interesting  to  note  that  al] 
these  suggested  improvements  noted  by  Mr.  Bryce  as  being 
in  the  air  at  the  time  he  wrote  his   invaluable  work,  have 
been  prominent  features  in  the  municipal  reforms  which  have 
.  actually  been  worked  out.     More  than  this,  the  administra- 
tion  of  many  city  school  systems  has  profited  both  directly 
and  indirectly  by  the  practical  effect  of  these  principles. 

Ad  Example  of  Cood  Government.  —  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  municipal  reform  in  this  country  received  its  great- 
test  encouragement  from  the  success  of  the  first  Mayor'  who 
occupied  that  position  in  Brooklyn  under  a  charter  which 
went  into  effect  on  the  first  day  of  January,  i88j.     Never 
before  in  this  country  had  a  city  government  been  adminis- 
tered as  a  business  corporation.     Never  before  had  there 
been  such  definite  placing  of  responsibility  with  absolute  re- 
kquirementof  honest  and  efficient  service.    This  admioistra- 
['tion  was  immensely  popular  with  the  people  because  cveiy 
complaint  received  prompt  attention  and,  as  far  as  possibt^ 
the  complainant  was  satisfied.     So  high-minded  and  efficient 
was  the  policy  pursued  that  the  Mayor  had  the  hearty  sup- 
port of  the  Common  Council  which  was  politically  opposed 
to  hioi.     Political  influence  was  eradicated  from  the  entire 

'  Biyc*,  Amtrieati  Ctmmetrtvtalti,  p.  609. 

* "  An  American   Vi«»  of  Uuntdpcl  Govdameat,"  b;  Hoa.  Seth  Low  la 
BfjTM,  Amtruait  CunmsmiU'iSlA,  Cbip.  ja.  ^h 
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lidpal  service.  So  highly  respected  throughout  the 
aooweatth  was  this  administration  that  although  many 
atenpts  at  interference  were  made,  at  Albany,  "  no  law 
(iijectcd  to  by  the  Mayor  during  this  interval  was  placed 
spoti  the  statute  books." 

CentralizadoB  rf  Power.  —  The  tendency'  to  ccntralue 
attbofity  in  the  Mayor  and  the  heads  of  departments  in  the 
dty  government  so  successfully  inaugiu'ated  here  hccamc,  in 
'!x  years  following,  a  rallying-cry  wherever  new  city  charters 
•ere  dc&ircd.  In  1884  New  York  City  adopted  the  same 
idea.  From  that  time  until  1897  charters  giving  practically 
fte  absolute  power  of  appointment  were  granted  to  BufTalo, 
Oerciand,  Boston,  Lowell,  Holyoke,  Rochester,  Syracuse, 
ay,  and  Troy. 

A  came  the  power  of  the  Mayor  to  remove  heads  of 
Qcnts,   though  this   idea   became   operative  in   fewer 
than  did  the  power  of  appoinlment.     The  veto  power 
of  the  Mayor  has  also  become  well  established. 

Another  step  in  centralization  and  in  efficiency  is  seen  in 
the  small  Board  of  Estimate  in  which  the  Mayor  and  Comp- 
tn>Uer  are  leading  members.  More  than  a  dozen  cities  have 
adopted  this  method  of  controlling  the  budget.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  city  government  has 
Mcessarily  dimintsbcd,  and  the  single  chamber  idea  is  in  the 
ascendency. 

lo  the  discussion  of  the  state  as  related  to  public  education 
««  hav«  pointed  out  that  while  large  freedom  should  he  given 
to  city  school  systems  in  the  practical  working  out  of  every 
ptoUem,  it  is  well  that  the  state  should  hold  a  supervisory 
idation  to  the  dty,  thus  securing  throughout  the  common- 
wcahb  a  good  degree  of  uniformity  and  efficiency.  This  idea 
rftbe  value  of  state  oversight  of  such  departments  as  health, 
tkaiity.and  education  is  likely  to  become  a  cardinal  principle 
hall  attempts  to  define  the  relations  of  the  state  and  the  city. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  trend  of  municipal 
.gn'cmment  in  recent  years,  and  we  can  see  in  this  whole 
enient  the  index  finger  of  progress  pointing  to  a  more 

*  FaiilM,  MimUifal Administration,  Chip.  J. 
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defitiitc  placing  of  responsibility  upon  small  groups  of  pcrsofl 
or  upon  individuals  who  can  be  held  responsible  for  ^H 
honest  and  efficient  performance  of  their  duties.  ^| 

Special  Functions  of  the  Municipality  in  respect  to  Edon' 
tioa,  —  While  many  stales  are  inclined  to  lake  a  more  active 
participation  in  the  supervision  of  all  educational  institutions 
within  their  limits,  care  has  usually  been  taken  not  to  restrict, 
or  curtail  the  activity  of  city  systems  in  the  diScrcntialioa 
and  the  development  of  the  various  branches  of  their  work. 
This  has  hitherto  been  true,  not  only  in  states  like  Massachu- 
setts, where  there  is  the  liirgest  possible  degree  of  local  con- 
trol in  educational  matters,  but  also  in  New  York,  which  has 
the  most  highly  centralized  and  the  highest  degree  of  state 
control  to  be  found  in  any  commonwealth.  It  is  difficult  to 
predict  what  may  happen  a  good  many  years  hence,  because 
we  arc  far  from  having  reached  a  static  condition,  and  many 
things  are  possible.  It  is  safe  to  predict,  however,  that  the 
city  in  educational  affairs  is  to  have  an  autonomy  distinct 
from  the  state,  and  will  be  permitted  to  organize  and  support 
its  schools  with  little  dictation  from  outside.  Even  should 
states  prescribe  courses  of  study,  they  will  be  regarded  as  ii 
minimum  requirement,  and  cities  can  expand  and  broaden 
their  curriculum  to  suit  their  own  needs.  Any  other  course 
than  this  would  be  restrictive  and  subversive  of  the  best 
results. 

The  Control  by  the  City,  —  At  the  present  time  nearly  half 
of  the  more  important  cities  regard  their  school  systems  as  a 
part  of  the  city  government.  In  this  list  will  be  found 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  Newark,  New  York, 
Chicago,  Providence,  Worcester,  Springfield  (Mass.),  and 
others.  In  all  such  cities  the  school  budget  showing  what 
funds  are  desired  for  the  several  departments  of  the  school 
system  is  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  submitted 
to  the  Common  Council,  or  the  Board  of  Estimate,  which  has 
the  power  to  summon  representatives  of  the  Board  for  more 
detailed  information  and  to  modify  or  reduce  estimates,  if  this 
is  found  to  be  expedient.  While  this  plan  of  organization 
has  often  been  in  disfavor  because  of  the  political  nature  of 
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city  governments,  and  the  difBculty  of  securing  just 
lent  of  educational  needs,  the  best  authorities  are  in- 
to feel   that,  under  right  conditions,  it  works  better 
tbu  any  other.     The  city  in  all  its  fiscal  a^airs  should  act 
I  saonit.     The  board  having  in  hand  the  matter  of  apporlion- 
bc  funds  should  consider  all  the  items  in  the  budget,  not 
I  nly  in  relation  to  each  other,  but  in  full  view  of  the  assessed 
nfeaiion  of  property  and  the  amount  of  tax  which  may  justly 
.  od  properly  be  assessed  for  all  purposes.     It  certainly  would 
te  vicious  to  have  different  boards  within  the  same  city  com- 
'petiog  for  the  revenues  derived  from  taxalion. 

School  Boards  Isdepeodcnt.  —  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  dur- 
ing the  period  when  municipalities  have  been  6nding  them- 
tin*  and  working  out  more  thoroughgoing  and  efficient 
aohods  of  doing  business,  cities  like  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis, 
Tdedo,  Omaha,  Utica,  Duluth,  Voungstown,  and  many  others 
\m  been  able  to  act  more  independently  and  often  more 
Rtcessfully  than  would  have  been  the  case  under  the  plan 
of  dty  domination.  Boards  of  education  in  some,  at  least, 
rf  liioe  cities  have  been  not  only  most  reputable,  but  compe- 
tent and  public*spirited.  As  city  government  improves,  the 
kodotcy  will  undoubtedly  be  to  centralize  authority  and  to 
fcrii^  every  department  under  the  same  power.  Whether 
Sutlis  of  education  will  eventually  make  place  for  the  single 
cnmmfswoncr,  or  whether  it  will  be  found  expedient  and  dc- 
otible  to  have  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  possess  full 
powers  and  be  directly  responsible  to  the  Mayor,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Commissioner  of  Streets  or  of  Police,  it  is  too 
oiiy  to  predict.  Certiin  it  is  that  power  and  responsibility 
But  go  together  wherever  they  are  placed.  And  the  city 
forenuncnt  must  eventually  take  the  form  of  a  business  cor- 
pontion,  conducting  all  its  affairs  with  the  utmost  directness, 
economy,  and  skill. 

Spedal  Charter  Provisions.  —The  most  important  event  in 
ike  recent  history  of  school  administration  has  been  a  radical 
cba^  accomplished  in  certain  cities  through  special  charter 
ptomion*  and  legislative  acts,  which  at  one  stroke  have 
the  roost  far-reaching  reforms.     New  York  and  Ktw 
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H»vcn  are  instances  of  reform  through  new  charters,  white 
Rochester  and  Boston  have  achieved  equally  important  re- 
forms by  an)  end  men  ts  lo  existing  statutes. 

The  Revised  Charter  for  New  York.  —  The  revised  charter 
of  1901  for  the  city  of  New  York  was  the  result  of  much 
study  and  considerable  experience  in  connection  with  the 
provisions  of  the  charter  of  1898,  It  provides  for  a  central 
board  of  forty-six  members  appointed  by  the  Mayor :  twenty- 
two  for  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  fourteen  for  the  Borough 
of  Brooklyn,  four  for  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx,  four  for  the 
Borough  of  Queens,  and  two  for  the  Borough  of  Richmond. 

The  Board  of  Education  is  required  to  divide  the  city  into 
forty-six  local  school-board  districts.  It  is  provided  that  a 
local  school  board,  consisting  of  seven  members,  shall  be 
appointed,  five  by  the  president  of  the  board,  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Education  appointed  by  the  president  of  that 
board,  and  the  district  superintendent.  These  local  boards 
do  not  appoint  teachers,  but  have  the  power  to  transfer  them, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 
They  inspect  and  report  upon  schools,  recommend  additional 
accommodations  when  needed,  report  any  failure  of  duty  to 
the  Board  of  Education,  consider  and  determine  questions 
relating  to  discipline,  corporal  punishment,  etc.,  try  charges 
against  teachers,  supervise  janitors,  report  vacancies  in  the 
teaching  staff,  and  see  that  laws  relating  to  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  schools  arc  enforced.  They  also  have  minor  duties, 
such  as  reporting  the  absences  of  teachers,  etc 

From  the  central  board  an  executive  committee  of  fifteen 
is  appointed,  in  which  each  borough  is  represented.  The 
city  superintendent  has  large  powers,  ile,  with  eight  as- 
sociate city  superintendents,  constitutes  a  Board  of  Super- 
intendents. This  board  has  practical  control  of  all  educational 
matters,  such  as  the  making  of  rules  and  regulations,  promo- 
tion of  pupils,  recommending  text-books,  course  of  study,  and 
nominating  persons  to  fill  all  vacancies  in  the  teaching  force. 
Provision  is  also  made  for  twenty-six  district  superintendents, 
who  supervise  schools  in  their  own  districts  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 
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The  board  of  four  examiners,  appoKitcd  for  six  years,  ex- 
tnunes  all  teachers,  and  appointments  are  made  from  an 
4pble  list.  A  supervisor  of  lectures  is  appointed  for  a  term 
rf  9X  years.  All  funds  arc  dispersed  through  the  depart- 
■eat  of  finance  A  teachers'  retirement  fund  is  cstablUhed 
hr  the  entire  city,  the  hencfiLs  of  which  accrue  to  all  teachers, 
niperintendents,  and  members  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners. 

The  compulsory  law  is  administered  by  the  city  Supcrin- 
kadent  of  Schools,  who  is  empowered  to  nominate  attendance 
gficers.  Important  amendments  to  this  law  were  made  to 
the  effect  that  — 

No  diild  between  fourteen  and  uxteen  years  of  age  should  be  employed 
^fidaol  obtain  framthcBoardof  Hrallhiaemptoymcnlccttiiicatcbutd 
^mtin  actual  school  attendance  of  130  days  after  hU  ihirte^^nth  binhdxy. 
k  *»  fiinhef  prorided  tliat  all  boys  between  fourteen  and  unieen  who  had 
■M  completed  the  coune  of  study  for  the  evening  HchonU  should  nllcnd 
CNaiog  schools  four  evenings  each  week  for  a  period  of  sixteen  weeks  ia 

Working  under  this  charter  provision,  the  Board  of  Edu- 
tHaaa  has  provided  for  a  superintendent  of  libraries,  general 
director  of  physical  culture,  and  supervisor  of  janitors. 

Seso]t  of  Reform.  —  No  one  who  has  watched,  even  in  a 
topcr&cial  manner,  the  progress  of  events  in  New  York  City 
Khools  during  these  years  of  modification  and  reform  can 
bat  be  highly  gratified  at  the  large  results  which  have  been 
iccomplished.  It  is  true  that  new  adaptation.s  of  means  to  end 
a  to  large  a  .scale  have  occasioned  some  friction,  and  many 
•iio  formerly  wielded  influence  in  various  ways  have  ever 
been  ready  to  criticise  the  slightest  evidence  of  fault  in  the 
ftew  system,  or  of  error  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  admin- 
btered  it.  But  alt  candid  persons  will  agree  that  in  this 
metropolis  of  the  United  States  a  tremendous  change  has 
been  wrought,  full  of  benefits  to  every  home  in  the  city  and 
t»  every  child  seeking  an  education.  Considered  on  the 
■aterial  side,  the  system  has  provided,  with  almost  miracu- 
lous rapidity,  many  schoolhouses  impressive  in  their  archi- 
tecnire  and  well  adapted  within  to  the  purposes  for  which 
>  Palmw,  Tit  Neu  Ytr*  PMU  Stheel,  p.  31 2. 
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they  are  intended.  A  great  system  of  high  schools  bfl 
been  developed,  highly  differentiated  and  thoroughly  modenit 
The  needs  ot  the  delinquent  and  defective  classes  of  children 
have  not  been  overlooked.  Schoolbouses  have  been  opened 
a£  social  centres,  vacation  schools,  playgrounds,  and  various 
forms  of  athletic  training  have  been  provided.  The  i^rcat 
public  lecture  system  is  a  significant  feature  of  an  cducalional 
scheme  which  considers  the  intellectual  and  ethical  require- 
ments not  only  of  the  children,  but  of  the  entire  community. 

Value  of  Centralization.  —  It  should  be  observed  that  the 
crux  of  the  whole  thing  \s  in  the  centralization  of  power  in 
the  hands  of  competent  men,  as,  for  example,  the  superin- 
tendent of  buildings,  supervisor  of  free  lectures,  and  more 
especially  in  the  superintendent  of  instruction.  The  tonic 
which  is  imparted  to  every  part  of  the  work  and  to  every 
worker  by  these  and  other  efficient  heads  of  departments  U 
like  the  life-blood  in  a  living  organism. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Miiyur  has  usually  appointed 
good  men  to  the  Board  of  Education,  and  they,  in  turn,  have 
appointed  a  competent  board  of  superintendents.  And  so 
the  system  has  prospered  and  has  become,  because  of  its 
scope  and  comprehensiveness,  an  object  lesson  to  the  country. 

Changes  Recommended.  — The  charter  revision  committee 
of  1907  recommends  that  the  Board  of  Education  be  reduced 
In  number  from  forty-six  to  fifteen,  and  that  all  mandatory 
provisions  in  the  charter  of  1891  relating  to  salaries,  appro- 
priations for,  and  expenses  of,  the  Board  of  EducaHon,  be 
repealed.  This  is  in  line  with  certain  other  leanings  of  the 
committee  in  favor  of  a  larger  degree  of  home  rule-  The 
suggestion  of  a  reduction  in  number  of  the  members  of  the 
■board  is  worthy  of  notice  as  indicating  the  tendency  whcr- 
ever  reform  measures  are  undertaken  in  earnest. 

The  problem  of  local  boards  which  shall  serve  to  give  the 
people  a  close  relationship  to  the  schools  has  not  been  fully 
solved.  To  clothe  such  boards  with  any  considerable  authority 
would  make  the  system  unwieldy.  Boards  of  visitors  having 
only  advisory  power  arc  less  likely  to  cause  friction. 

Changes  in  New  Haven.  —  Another  instance  of  important 
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Jorms  accomplished  through  new  city  charters  U  seen  in  the 

■gf  New  Ilnven,  Connecticut.     Prior  to  1899,  the  town  of 

Haven,  the  New  Haven  city  school  district,  and  the  city 

aQ  preserved  their  separate  organizations  and  bad  their 

itc  (unctions.     The  New  Ilavcn  city  school  district  was 

ependcnt  of  both  the  town  and  city  as  regarded  its  finan- 

i  action.     In  open  town  meeting  it  could  decide  what  tax 

Jd  be  imposed  for  the  support  of  schools,  could  vote 

for  the  erection  of  new  buildings  for  which  it  could 

:  bonds  to  an  unlimited  extent     The  Board  of  Education 

composed  of  nine  members,  and  by  common  consent  it 

I  been  for  many  years  practically  Ron<partisan.     The  mem- 

1  were  elected  at  targe,  but  the  board  had  not  been  free 

the  pernicious  influence  of  certain  undesirable  members, 

I  by  their  tendency  to  political  intrigue  did  not  command 

I  confidence  of  the  community.     In  the  main,  however,  it 

id  be  said  that  the  board  as  a  whole  had  maintained 

bonorablc  record  and  the  schools  had  been  conducted 

Jy.     It  is  one  of  those  instances  where,  with  a  system 

was  far  from  ideal,  a  good  standard  of  honesty  and 

icncy  was  maintained.     By  the  charter  of  1889  the  boun- 

,  of  the  town  became  those  of  the  city,  and  the  corporate 

ace  of  the  New  Haven  city  school  district  came  to  an 

Under  the  new  charter,  the  Board  of  Education  consists  of 
members  appointed  by  the  Mayor.    The  Superintend- 

:  who,  after  one  year,  can  be  appointed  for  five  years,  is  not 
leaiorable  except  by  vote  of  five  members.  He  fs  given 
purer  to  appoint  all  principals  and  teachers,  to  reassign  or 
ifinniss  them,  and  report  the  same  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
bard.  The  Superintendent,  also,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  prescribes  courses  of  study,  hut  the  text- 
looks  arc  designated  by  the  board. 

The  Board  of  Education  submits  to  the  Board  of  Finance 
a  detailed  estimate  of  its  expenses  for  each  year,  and  the 
Bard  of  Finance  appropriates  such  amounts  as  it  may  deem 
■Ktssary  both  for  general  and  special  purposes,  and  levies  a 
nSdent  tax  to  meet  these  appropriations.    The  Board  o( 
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Fducation  is  required  to  make  annually^  to  the  Mayor  a  f^| 
report  of  its  financial  proceedings.  ^ 

Reform  in  Rochester.  —  Equally  significant  changes  in  school 
administration  have  been  effected  by  state  laws.  There  Is 
no  better  example  of  a  complete,  carefully  considered,  and 
thoroughgoing  statute  provision  than  that  for  the  govern* 
mcnt  of  the  schools  of  Rochester,  New  York,  as  amended  in 
1901. 

The  Board  of  Education  is  composed  of  five  commissjoners 
elected  at  large.  They  each  receive  a  compensation  of 
$1200  per  annum.  Any  member  may  be  removed  by  the 
Mayor  for  cause. 

This  board  controls  and  manages  the  public  school  system 
and  all  its  property,  subject  only  to  the  general  statutes  of 
the  state.  This  includes  the  important  duty  of  purchasing 
sites,  and  constructing  and  caring  for  schoolhouses. 

The  board  appoints  a  superintendent  of  public  schoob 
whose  term  of  office  shall  be  four  years,  a  secretary  who  shall 
serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  board,  a  supervising  archi- 
tect, and  all  other  officers,  principals  and  teachers,  and  fixes 
their  salaries. 

Here,  also,  the  Board  of  Education  is  subject  to  the  Court  of 
Common  Council  in  respect  to  all  estimates,  expenses,  receipts, 
and  disbursements. 

Appropriations. —  The  Court  of  Common  Council  is  required 
to  appropriate  for  the  Department  of  Education  a  sum  equal 
to  $25  per  capita,  based  on  the  total  number  enrolled  a* 
pupils  in  the  public  schools,  in  case  the  estimates  submitted 
do  not  exceed  that  amount.  In  case  the  estimates  are  IB 
excess  of  that  amount,  the  Common  Council  may,  in  its  discre- 
tion, raise  by  tax  the  amount  required. 

The  amount  raised  for  school  purposes  constitutes  five  dis- 
tinct funds ;  namely,  the  teachers'  fund,  the  contingent  fund, 
the  building  fund,  the  repair  fund,  and  the  library  fund.  If 
any  of  these  funds  prove  to  be  inadequate  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  the  year,  the  Common  Council  has  the  power  to 
borrow  and  apportion  such  moneys  to  the  several  funds  as 
may  be  necessary.  ^ 
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Superintendent  \&  given  large  powers  in  respect  to 

ion  and  niaoagement,  recommending  for  appointment, 

aicnt,  and  transfer  of  principals,  teachers,  and  pupils, 

the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  education  law.    The 

hw  provides  for  a  board  of  examiners  consisting  of  the 

itendcnt  and  two  persons  appointed  by  the  Supcrin- 

it,  who  are  paid  for  services  actually  rendered.     This 

of  examiners  prepares  an  eligible  list,  which  is  reported 

:  Board  of  Education,  and  is  open  to  public  inspection. 

Superintendent  nominates  principals,  but  the  teachers  in 

school  arc  nominated  by  the  Superintendent  and  prin. 

jointly. 

is  law  for  Rochester  differs  from  the  charter  provision 
iew  Haven,  in  that  the  Superintendent  docs  not  formally 
it  teachers,  and  the  board  is  elected  at  large  instead  of 
ig  appointed  by  the  Mayor, 
the  Boston  Situation.  —  A  still  more  recent  and  even  more 
Mriking  instance  of  radical  reform  Is  seen  in  the  city  of 
Boston.  Previous  to  1875  this  city  had  a  board  of  1 1<3  mem- 
bers. In  that  year  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  tlie  school 
coonnjttee  was  reorganized  and  consisted  of  twenty-four  pcr- 
■M.  Subsequent  to  that  date  various  acts  were  passed  en- 
farpng  the  powers  of  the  board,  but  there  was  also  enough 
•(political  influence  in  its  membership  to  vitiate  the  integrity 
•fits  action  and  to  bring  the  school  system  into  disrepute. 
-After  many  efforts  to  secure  from  the  legislature  relief  from 
this  condition  of  things,  an  act  was  passed  in  1905,  the  effects 
•rfirbich  have  been  most  marked  and  salutary.  Under  this 
W  the  School  Committee  consists  of  five  members  elected  at 
brge  to  serve  without  compensation.  By  an  act  passed  in 
1906  the  School  Committee  elects  a  superintendent  of 
Kboob  to  hold  office  for  four  years,  and  six  assistant  super- 
■tendents.  These  constitute  a  board  to  Ik  known  as  the 
Boud  of  Su[>erin tendents  and  to  have  all  the  powers  which 
hd  previously  been  conferred  upon  the  Board  of  Super- 
flwn.  The  great  success  which  has  thus  far  attended  the 
•wk  of  the  School  Committee  and  the  Board  of  Supcrin- 
mdeots  under  the  new  law  is  due  largely  to  the  personality 
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and  force  of  the  chairman,  who  was  the  author  of  fli 
new  law,  and  who  has  done  much  to  make  it  effective.  TB 
board  thus  far  has  been  ideal  in  its  composition,  and  faJ 
justly  earned  the  confidence  of  the  people.  Their  gooJ 
judgment  in  giving  the  Board  of  SupcrintcndcnLs  a  Urn 
field  for  executive  action  is  one  of  the  strong  features  of  llfl 
reform  movement-  It  may  justly  be  said  of  Boston  that  a 
schools  for  many  years  hi;ve  been  belter  in  standard  and  {■ 
tone  than  the  caliber  and  conduct  of  the  School  Comnuttel 
would  have  led  one  to  expect.  Under  the  present  regimen 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  city  which  has  always  been  one  of  ttii 
chief  scats  of  culture  may  resume  the  position  of  leadcrshd 
in  public  education  which  she  pos-icsscd  in  earlier  years.        I 

St.  Louis.  —  Were  it  necessary  to  multiply  examples  of  n 
formed  school  administration,  it  would  be  only  necessary  U 
refer  to  those  states  which  have  recently  passed  general  lawi 
regulating  the  form  of  administration  for  cities  of  varii>u| 
size.  Of  this  kind  of  legislation,  St.  Louis  is  a  good  tllustiJ 
tion.  Here  we  find  a  board  of  twelve  members  whose  chifil 
executive  officers  arc  the  Superintendent  of  Instruction  ana 
the  Commissioner  of  School  Kuildings.  We  also  find  acIeaJ 
division  of  legislative  and  executive  functions,  so  that  tha 
system  works  smoothly  and  effectively.  The  admini3tratioii| 
of  the  system  has  been  marked  by  businesslike  ability  aoJ 
educational  acumen.  .1 

dereland.  —  The  city  of  Cleveland  has  the  distinction  ol 
having  conducted  schools  for  several  years  under  the  mos 
radical  legislative  act  ever  passed  in  this  country,  namely 
that  of  1892.  Its  provi.iions,  while  unusual,  were  charactei 
ized  as  ideal,  and  in  their  operation  proved  to  be  so  for  sev 
eral  years.  A  school  council  of  seven  members  elected  a 
large  was  given  legislative  powers  respecting  school  propert 
and  the  control  of  the  budget.  A  school  director  elected  b 
the  people  received  3  salary  of  85000  per  annum,  and  gaw 
bonds  in  %2%,(xo  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  dutid 
The  school  director  appointed  the  Superintendent  who  wai 
responsible  to  him  and  who  was  required  to  report  to  hill 
annually  upon  all  matters  under  his  supervision,     llic  Sug 
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aiendcnt  was  givcD  sole  power  to  appoint  and  discharge 

principals  and  teachers.     When  it  came  to  pass  that  a 

d1  director  was  elected  who  was  wanting  in  those  high 

necessary  for  a  position  of  such  power  and  rcsponsi- 

f,  the  system  received  its  death-blow,     A  general   law 

ed  in   1904  affecting  all  the  cities  of  the  state  changed 

School  Council  of  Cleveland  into  a  Hoard  of  Kducation 

members.     The  school  director  became  simply  a 

'manager,  and  he  as  well  as  the  Superintendent  of 

ction  became  responsible  to  the  Board  of  Education. 

cities  which  have  accomplished  changes  resulting  in  a 

Hoard  of  Education  and  more  centralized  manage- 

arc  Baltimore,  San  P'rancisco,  Washington,  D.C,  In- 

ipolis,  Toledo,  and  Los  Angeles. 

Effect  of  Honest  Adminlstratlos.  —  ff  ow  bcncliccnt  the 
Dgc  from  a  political  and  unbusinesslike  administralion  of 
ols  to  the  simple,  direct,  and  straightforward  perform- 
Ibcc  of  functions  which  is  made  possible  under  these  newer 
duiter  pro\-isions,  and  laws  can  be  better  understood  as  wc 
Ascoss  in  the  following  chapter  the  subject  of  school  boards 
uid  the  relation  they  bear  to  the  educational  aims  of  school 
idministrntion.  In  short,  all  these  ideal  features  of  educa- 
lina]  accomplishment  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  volume 
UcDphasize  are  dependent  upon  such  an  organization  of  the 
school  system  as  insures  honesty,  economy,  and  freedom  of 
Ution. 

The  ends  sought  by  these  new  charters  and  laws  arc  such 
It  the  banker,  the  manufacturer,  or  the  merchant  aims  for  in 
the  conduct  of  his  business.  The  same  reasons  which  make 
•oe  business  enterprise  successful  and  make  its  promoter  the 
tiijcct  of  admiration,  not  to  say  envy,  apply  in  the  manage- 
BCDtof  3  school  system.  If  the  organiMtion  \%  simple  and 
Btdbic,  and  every  officer  can  perform  his  duties  with  no 
(flwj  purpose  in  mind  than  to  be  honest  and  efficient,  a 
tcbool  system  at  once  rises  in  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
tbc  community,  and  there  is  increased  opportunity  for  the 
Snrvth  of  self-respecting  professional  ability. 
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Biud  of  Edacatioo:  Number  of  Members.  —  A  study  of  the 
of  school  committees  and  boards  of  education  reveals 
vagaries  of  politics  which  have  beset  our  growing 
iczn  communities.  As  union  and  city  districts  have 
be«n  formed  by  consolidation  or  by  the  addition  o( 
^burban  areas,  and  because  every  district  or  wnrd  desires 
sntation,  boards  of  education  have  frequently  grown 
and  unwieldy  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  direct- 
and  despatch  in  the  transaction  of  business.  Philadel- 
phia with  its  board  of  500,  and  Pittsburg  with  its  234,  have 
ia  their  achievements  yielded  striking  examples  of  what 
ght  not  to  happen.'  It  were  just  as  well  to  follow  the  ex- 
pie  of  one  of  the  New  England  towns  which  is  said  to 
200  trustees,  one  for  e\-ery  tencher  employed.  The 
and  disadvantages  of  large  boards  have  been  seen  in 
all  our  large  cities.  They  have  often  presented  the 
ippearance  of  a  legislature,  with  parliamentary  procedure, 
floods  of  oratory,  log-rolling,  and  those  methods  of  interfer- 
ence which  effectually  destroy  the  good  intentions  of  execu- 
tive officers.  Simple  matters  of  management  and  discipline, 
which  could  have  been  settled  in  five  minutes  by  a  superin- 
tendent, have  been  fought  out  on  the  low  plane  of  party 
politics,  and  have  too  often  been  settled  by  party  vote. 

As  has  been  seen  in  the  instances  of  municipal  reform 
already  cited,  the  number  of  members  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation has  been  greatly  reduced.  Thus  the  Boston  board, 
which  until  1875  had  116  and  latterly  24,  is  now  reduced 
lo  S-     Id  Rochester  the  number  was  changed  from  t6  to  5,  in 

)  Raporl  wf  Chicago  Educational  Comminioa,  p.  i(^ 
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New  Haven  from  9  to  7,  in  Baltimore  from  29  to  9,  m  ^H 
Louis  from  2t  to  12,  in  Indianapolis  from  11  to  5,  in  B^| 
waukee  from  36  to  21,  in  Atlanta  from  14  to  7.  These  ^^| 
ductions  indicate  the  trend,  and  while  there  arc  many  school 
systems  su^erJng  from  the  larger  boards  with  their  attendant 
evils  of  ward  politics  and  corrupt  influence,  yet  the  spirit  ofj 
reform  is  abroad,  and  the  smaller  and  more  cfTective  boavd 
is  quite  sure  to  replace  the  larger  one.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
there  b  no  case  on  record  where  a  very  large  board  has  not^ 
ultimately  degenerated  into  a  debating  society  of  very  com*! 
mon-place  nature,  and  has  been  a  serious  handicap  to  cda 
tioiial  progre:is. 

Who  make  Good  Members. — The  question.  What  kin< 
people  arc  best  fitted  for  board  membership,  has  been 
thought  worthy  of  a  place  in  discussions  of  this  kind.  One 
thoughtful  student  of  this  subject  has  discriminated  against 
a  considerable  list  of  professions  and  occupations  which  he 
thinks  arc  not  calculated  to  produce  the  right  people  for  this 
ofhce.  The  snme  writer  is  not  in  favor  of  women  as  school 
board  members.'  Doubtless  many  individual  instances  could 
be  found  of  men  retired  from  business,  politicians,  unlearned 
men.  and  even  women  who  are  not  well  fitted  to  deal 
broadly  and  justly  with  educational  affairs;  but  after  ail, 
in  this  field  as  in  all  others,  personality,  intelligence,  and 
honesty  arc  the  qualities  needed,  and  they  are  to  be  found 
in  every  vocation  and  in  men  and  women  alike. 

Board  should  be  Representative.  —  It  is  far  less  important 
that  different  sections  of  the  city  or  different  classes  should 
be  represented  than  that  the  board  should  include  different 
kinds  of  trained  ability.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
lawyer,  the  doctor,  and  the  clergyman  can  each  perform 
service  of  a  peculiar  character,  growing  out  of  his  profes- 
sional experience.  The  man  of  affairs  or  the  industrial 
leader  may  render  equally  valuable  service.  It  may  also 
be  said  that  the  mechanic  or  wage-earner  of  limited  educ;^ 
tion  may  prove  a  valuable  member.  The  writer  recalls  with 
pleasure  services  of  a  high  order  given  by  men  of  no  educa- 
,  1  CbaDccUor.  Our  Sthtttt,  |>.  1  j.  ^ 
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1  except  what  they  had  gained  by  a  lifetime  of  self-reliant 

'Tfce  justice  and  wisdom  of  having  women  represented 
old  hardly  seem  to  need  argument.  The  proper  adjust* 
Dt  of   school   life  to  the  needs  of  little  children  is  best 

derstood  by  women.     Moreover,  the  growing  life  of  girls 

I  our  public  schools  has  too  seldom  had  that  sym|)athetic 
1  watchful  oversight  which  only  women  can  give.  Cases 
be  cited  where  at  the  present  time  in  small  hoards  of 
tilKation  one  or  two  women  supply  a  much-needed  element 

I  making  !he  schools  hunune,  hygienic,  and  homelike. 

Methods  of  Appolatment.  —  Probably  the  most  incapable 
now  cxi»ting  were  elected  by  wards.  Of  course,  a 
suQ  board  cannot  be  so  elected,  and  when  all  cities  have 
kea  purged  by  the  spirit  of  reform,  there  will  be  no  place 

rvard  politics  in  school  elections. 

Far  better  is  the  election  of  board  members  by  the  people 
K  large.  One  thus  elected  becomes  a  representative  of  the 
(Mire  population.  If  the  board  is  small,  say  hvc  or  seven 
Boabers,  his  actions  arc  so  clearly  in  the  light  that  unless 
otirely  regardless  of  public  opinion  he  is  held  up  to  honor- 
iMe  conduct.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  small  boards  elected  at 
I&gc  have  not  usually  failed  of  being  respectable. 

Fqc  third  method  of  securing  members  is  their  appoint- 
ffleoi  by  the  Mayor.  This  gives  the  school  department  the 
sme  possibility  of  high  and  honorable  service  that  is  ac- 
tnded  to  other  city  departments.  Moreover,  it  places  the 
nsfiODsibility  upon  the  Mayor  of  selecting  for  this  high 
Dilice  men  and  women  who  will  be  approved  by  the  people. 
Il  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  in  New  Vork  City  the  Mayor  in 
Hccnt  years  has  ignored  party  lines,  and  has  appointed  to 
ftis  office  the  best  available  persons.  But  the  jealousy  with 
»hkh  many  communities  cling  to  their  political  rights  and 
privileges  makes  it  difficult  to  secure  the  provision  for  an 
ippointive  board  in  a  rc\'ised  charter  or  in  an  amended 
latuie.  Those  seeking  educational  reform  for  the  city  of 
Boston,  after  tr)'ing  for  ten  ycari  to  get  a  law  which  in- 
duded  this  feature,  were  glad  to  accept  the  small  board  to  \a 
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elected  at  large.  Other  dties  have  had  to  make  the  same 
concession. 

Length  of  Tenn.  — The  Chicago  commission  recommended 
thai  ihc  lerra  of  ofBcc  for  board  members  be  four  years,  and 
tilts  corresponds  to  the  practice  in  several  dties  where  the 
matter  has  been  most  carefully  considered.  In  the  case  of 
a  small  board  it  permits  changes  to  be  made  successively, 
while  a  nucleus  of  those  who  have  had  experience  continue 
in  ofBcc.  Whether  elected  at  large  or  appointed  by  the 
Mayor,  experience  has  showa  that  competent  and  devoted 
members  arc  retained  for  more  than  one  term.  In  case  they 
are  willing  to  serve. 

CompeosatloQ  of  Members.  —  The  practice  of  paying  mem- 
bers of  the  board  has  been  adopted  in  only  a  few  instances. 
In  Rochester,  where  each  of  the  five  members  receives 
^izoo  per  annum,  the  plan  has  thus  far  worked  satisfactorily. 
But  it  is  a  dangerous  precedent,  especially  where  members 
arc  elected  by  the  people.  It  offers  too  Urge  an  inducement 
to  common  men  to  seek  the  office  for  pecuniary  reasons  and 
to  resort  to  the  uses  of  pohtical  machinery  to  accomphsh  the 
purpose.  Besides,  the  payment  of  a  salary  implies  a  degree 
of  responsibility  which  might  encroach  upon  the  executive 
functions  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools.  If,  as  we  hope 
to  point  out  later,  the  true  field  of  the  Board  of  Education 
is  purely  legislative  and  advisory,  it  is  a  mistaken  policy  to 
have  salaried  boards  and  make  it  nccessar)-  that  for  con- 
science' sake  they  earn  their  money  by  performing  duties 
which  had  better  be  undertaken  by  professional  experts. 
The  people's  schools  lie  so  close  to  the  desires  and  aspira- 
tions of  patriotic  and  public-spirited  citizens,  that  it  will 
never  he  difficult  to  find  men  and  women  who  are  glad,  for  a 
term  of  years,  to  serve  their  city  and  ihcir  country  on  boards 
of  education. 

Standing    Committees.  —  In    respect   to   this  matter   the 

Chicago   commission  again,    after   gathering  advice  from  a 

large    number   of   experienced   educators,  decided   that   for 

that  great  city  the  school  system  could  best  be  administered 

>y  having  only  three  subcommittees;  namely,  one  on  edu- 
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affairs,  one  on  busiocsa  afFairs,  and  one  on  finan- 

laffatrs.     In  several  instances  these  three  committees  are 

under  the  head  of  schools,  buildings,  and  finance. 

medixva)  and  cumbersome  many  school  systems  are, 

quite  as  well  in  the  large  number  of  standing  com- 

which  the  board  appoints  as  in  the  size  of  the  board 

Rochester,  whose  board  at  present  has  no  standing , 

aiiiees,  formerly  bad  fourteen ;  and  as  this  is  a  typical  in- 

:  of  what  still  exists  in  many  places,  it  is  worth  while 

ce  what  duties  were  assigned  to  each.    They  were 

as  follows :  — 

Qualjficalioa  and  empluyTnenl  of  teachers.     Org^anlzation  of 
and   icricT^nces.     Text-tiuulu.  libnry,  and  appa.rituJi.     Kepain. 
Soppliet.     Fuel  and  fire  tixiuren.    Frintiug.    Free  ucademjr. 
Janilon.    Lair.    Appoitionmeat. 

It  chance  is  there  that  a  school  board  can  deal  con- 
Etilently  and  eflectivcly  with  the  business  of  the  depart- 
Dent  when  it  is  parcelled  out  in  this  way,  wtlh  the  possibility 
of  frequent  confliction  and  overlapping  of  functions?  And 
«)ut  possibility  is  there  th»t  a  superintendent,  however 
honest  and  capable,  can  bring  his  expert  judgment  to  bear 
■poo  every  school  and  ever)'  teacher  in  an  efficient  way,  when 
he  must  wait  upon  14  different  subcommittees  to  whom  are 
btnuted  many  of  the  things  which  he  is  best  fitted  to 
SBoage? 

There  is  the  widest  difference  of  practice  in  regard  to 
ttaodiog  committees.  Kansas  City  has  9,  Lynn  9.  Pawtuckct 
13,  New  Haven  3,  St  Louis  3,  New  Orleans  9,  Philadelphia 
17.  Duluth  4,  Wilmington  1 5,  Grand  Rapids  5,  Reading  % 
PUersoo  4,  Springfield  (Ma.<)3.)  i;. 

This  list  is  sufficient  to  show  the  varying  custom ;  and  while 
it  Would  hardly  be  safe  to  say  that  school  systems  may  be 
classed  as  successful  and  unsuccessful  according  as  they 
have  few  or  many  standing  committees,  yet  it  would  be 
easy  to  show  that  those  boards  of  education  which  have  no 
committees  at  all,  or  at  least  not  more  than  three,  are  mak- 
ing a  better  record  for  both  business  and  educational  accom- 
[^shmenL 
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The  Boud  as  a  LegislAtive  Body. —  Here,  again,  the  Chi- 
cago commission  urges  that  the  board  should  be  largely  leg- 
islative, and  that  the  executive  functions  be  performed  by 
two  paid  experts ;  namely,  the  superintendent  of  schools  and 
a  business  manager.  Such  authorities  as  Dr.  A.  S.  Draper, 
Prestdent  Butler,  and  President  Eliot  have  made  this  a  sint 
qua  Hffn  in  their  able  advocacy  of  reform  measures  in  school 
a<l ministration.  This  principle  has  already  ceased  in  its 
a]>plic3tion  to  be  experimental  It  has  given  added  dignity 
to  school  boards,  and  has  made  of  the  supcrintcndency 
jiractically  a  new  office.  In  this  respect  school  administra- 
tion is  but  following  the  best  models  of  city  goverument, 
where  there  is  the  raost  definite  fixing  of  responsibility  and 
authority,  accompanied  by  large  freedom  of  .action. 

Magnitude  of  the  Issue.  —  The  school  department  of  an 
American  city  is  easily  the  first  in  importance  of  all  raunici- 
pal  functions.  Its  budget  ie  usually  far  larger  than  that 
of  any  other  department.  It  has  already  undertaken  a  de- 
gree of  difTerentialion  of  form  and  specialization  of  function 
which  precludes  the  possibility  of  successful  management 
other  than  by  those  thoroughly  trained  and  experienced. 
The  Iloard  of  Education  should  provide  all  the  means  neces- 
sary for  carrying  on  the  work,  such  as  securing  needed  funds 
and  constructing  buildings,  and  should  be  ready  to  advise  its 
executive  officers  whenever  such  advice  is  needed  or  desired. 
The  agents  whom  they  have  elected  to  perform  in  deuil  the 
executive  functions  of  the  board  are  easily  removed  if  found 
to  be  either  incompetent  or  unworthy  of  confidence.  They 
should  give  to  these  officers  the  most  unqualified  support  as 
long  as  they  perform  faithfully  and  well  their  duties,  and 
should  be  prompt  ia  holding  them  to  strict  account  in  case 
of  any  failure  of  duty  or  evident  unfitness  for  their  task. 

Nothing  is  more  promising  for  the  future  of  public  educa- 
tion in  the  United  St»le$  than  the  salutary  lessons  which 
are  to  be  learned  from  those  cities  which  have  carried 
into  school  management  the  principles  of  municipal  govern- 
ment and  business  reform.  How  soon  these  principles  will 
be   universally   accepted  and  applied,  it  is  difficult  to  say ; 
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bai  every  community  has  men  and  women  who  are  thinlcinf; 
lloDg  these  lines,  and  every  stute  legislature  stands  ready  to 
btcQ  and  to  respond  if  the  appeal  for  help  is  made  with 
ccnestness  and  sincerity. 
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Expenditure  for  EdQcation. — The  United  States  Conimb* 
sioner  of  Education  estimates  in  his  report  for  1906  (p.  ix)  that 
the  various  states  had  spent,  during  the  preceding  fiscal  yev, 
the  sum  of  over  $3O7,00o,ocxj  on  public  elementary  and  se^ 
ondary  schools.  This  represents  over  two-iifths  of  all  expendi- 
tures for  public  purposes  by  stale,  counties,  cities,  towns,  etc, 
and  is  over  20  per  cent  of  all  forms  of  public  expenditure,  in* 
eluding  that  of  the  United  Sutes  government  Of  tfan 
amount  about  3.5  per  cent  is  derived  from  income  on  pcrrnan- 
eni  state  or  local  funds,  1 5  per  cent  from  state  taxation,  70 
per  cent  from  local  (county,  town,  or  district)  taxation,  and  the 
remainder  from  various  special  sources,  usually  fines,  license 
'fees,  etc.  The  value  of  school  pro|>erty  is  given  at  $783,000^- 
OOO.  Estimated  in  terms  of  population,  the  amount  annuaJIy 
raised  for  the  support  of  public  education  is  equivalent  to 
^3,67  per  capita,  or,  in  terms  of  the  number  of  pupils  in  aver- 
age daily  attendance,  ^26.27  per  capita.  The  value  of  school 
property  is  over  $9  per  capita  of  population  and  almost 
1170  per  capita  of  average  attetidance. 

The  Growth  of  this  form  of  public  expenditure  in  recent 
years  is  significant.  Since  1870  the  increase  per  capita  of 
population  has  been  from  $1.64  to  {3.57,  or  a  gain  of  almost 
124  per  cent.  For  each  pupil  in  average  attendance  the 
expenditure  has  increased  from  $1S-2S  to  426.27,  a  gain  of 
almost  70  per  cent.  In  the  same  time  the  amount  of  money 
invested  in  school  property  has  in  terms  of  per  capita  of  popu- 
lation increased  about  175  per  cent 

Results.  —  And  yet  when  the  country  is  taken  as  a  whole 
It  can  be  seen  that  this  relatively  enormous  expenditure  falls 
very  far  short  of  providing  adequate  school  facilities  for  all 
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children.  It  gives  an  average  length  of  school  term  of  only 
151  days  of  teaching,  and  an  average  monthly  salary  to  men 
teachers  of  fs^-3l  ^"^  ^o  women  teachers  of  J43.S(X  Fur- 
ther inadequacy  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  average  num- 
ber of  days  attended  by  pupib  enrolled  was  only  106-  It  is 
evident  that  while  the  support  of  public  education  has  rapidly 
advanced  in  America,  the  demands  made  upon  the  public 
funds  have  attio  multiplied,  and  will  continue  to  increase  if 
current  etiucational  ideals  are  to  be  realized. 

The  Sources  of  this  income  for  school  purposes  are  to  be 
found  mainly  in  the  taxable  property  of  the  country.  The 
gross  value  of  this  taxable  property  has  also  increased  greatly 
since  1870,  but  the  per  capita  increase  has  not  been  equal  to 
that  of  school  expenditure.  The  average  per  capita  wealth 
of  the  nation  (in  terms  of  taxable  property)  in  1870  is  given 
as  ^34,  while  in  1904  it  had  increased  to  {(1234.  or  an 
increase  of  nearly  too  per  cent;  but  in  the  meantime  the 
per  capita  expenditure  for  schools  had  increased  124  per 
cent* 

Increased  Outlay  of  money  is  involved  in  almost  every  ad- 
vance step  that  is  proposed  in  public  education.  Better 
teachers  can  only  be  had  through  the  expenditure  of  more 
money  for  salaries;  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  pupils  per 
teacher  in  cities  means  greater  outlay ;  the  lengthening  of 
the  school  year  in  rural  districts  can  be  purchased  only 
through  higher  local  or  state  taxation ;  and  the  develop- 
ment of  new  types  of  schools  and  school  facilities  also  in- 
volves increased  expenditure.  Other  matters,  like  more 
adequate  supervision,  the  increase  in  the  sixe  of  the  area 
of  even  distribution  of  school  funds  so  as  to  confer  larger 
support  on  the  poorer  regions,  and  the  more  extensive  pro 
viston  of  free  text-books  and  better  material  facilities  for 
education,  can  only  be  purchased  through  very  materially 
increased  financial  outlay. 

Relation  to  Social  Expenditure.  —  Large  as  fs  the  cost  of 
'education,  it  is  not  so  significant  when  contrasted  with  other 

1  riltaiM  fiuni  Special  Uoittd  i)tu«*  Cciuiu  RcporUi  WmID),  Debt,  ud 
TaaUion,  p.  44. 
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forms  of  social  expenditure.  It  has  frequently  been  pointed 
out  that  the  outlay  of  society  for  liquor  several  times  exceeds 
its  expenditure  for  education  ;  that  tobacco  costs  the  country 
at  least  as  much  as  its  schools;  and  that  in  recent  years  the 
amount  of  economic  energy  involved  in  advertising  has  ap- 
proximated the  amount  expended  in  education,  both  of  which, 
therefore,  represent  approximately  equal  costs  from  the  social 
point  of  view.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  tliat  from  the  stand- 
point of  educational  administration,  the  problem  of  finance 
is  not  altogether  one  of  recognizing  when  the  limits  of  pos- 
sible taxation  have  been  reached ;  but  it  involves  such  utiliza- 
tion of  different  sources  of  taxation  and  income  as  to  return 
to  society  the  largest  possible  amount  with  the  least  possible 
demand  on  productive  and  socially  useful  industries  and 
activities.  Undoubtedly  in  many  communities  the  limits  of 
desirable  taxation  of  property  \'alues  have  been  reached,  but 
only  in  a  few  states  so  far  has  extensive  use  been  made  of 
other  forms  of  taxatinn. 

Education  a  Social  Investment.  —The  enormous  outlay  for 
education  already  made  by  the  United  States  is  not  always 
suflRcicnlly  regarded  as  a  form  of  social  investment.  Alto- 
gether apart  from  moral  and  other  considerations,  it  should 
be  evident  that  money  wisely  spent  on  education  ultimately 
returns  to  the  community  excellent  interest.  Commissioner 
Harris  has  produced  some  figures  which  tend  to  show  that 
in  Massachusetts  the  productive  capacity  of  the  average 
individual  is  considerably  greater  than  in  the  country  at 
large,  and  the  inference  that  this  is  due  to  the  superior  edu- 
cational facilities  enjoyed  by  the  state  is  at  least  tentatively 
justifiable.  It  is  not  always  as  easy  for  the  communit)-  to 
see  the  direct  returns  that  come  from  money  invested  in 
education  as  in  the  case  of  expenditure  for  roads  or  other 
public  improvement.  And  yet  in  the  long  run  this  must  be 
true,  and  it  is  the  function  of  those  who  seek  to  justify 
increased  public  expenditure  for  schools  to  make  it  clear. 
Ill  this  connection,  owing  to  the  increasing  mobility  of  popu- 
lation, there  is  reason  to  justify  the  existence  of  larger  taxing 
units.     A  small  town  may  not  desire  to  tax  Itself  heavily,  for 
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example,  for  industrial  education  if  it  finds  that  its  best  meit 
steadily  drift  away  to  other  centres  after  receiving  their 
training.  But  for  the  state  at  large,  or  even  the  nation,  to 
assume  a  part  of  this  burden  would  be  entirely  justifiable, 
since  in  the  larger  unit  the  benefits  resulting  from  heavy 
outlay  would  ultimately  tend  to  be  felt  by  those  who  have 
paid  the  taxes,  or  at  least  by  the  community  of  which  they 
arc  a  part. 

I.    SOURCES  OP   REVENt;E   IN   DlPPERBirr  STATES 

lavested  Funds.  —  Besides  several  minor  sources,  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  various  states  derive  their  chief  revenue 
from  three  directions:  income  on  permnncnt  funds,  largely 
created  by  lands  donated  to  the  states  by  the  national  gov- 
ernment; state  taxation;  and  taxation  in  local  areas  under 
authorization  of  state  law.  Of  the  5322,000.000  raised  by  the 
various  states  in  1905-1906  for  the  common  schools.  3.6  per 
cent  came  from  income  on  permanent  funds,  but  this  amount 
varied  largely  among  the  different  states.  Nevada  derives 
over  46  per  cent,  Texas  over  28  per  cent,  Michigan  over  23 
per  cent,  and  Wyoming  over  2i  per  cent  of  their  school 
re\xnue  from  permanent  investments;  while  seven  other 
states  (Alabama,  Mississippi.  Oklahoma,  Minnesota,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Oregon)  derive  more  than  10 
per  cent  of  their  income  from  these  sources.  Naturally  the 
North  Atlantic  states  have  very  small  invested  funds,  having 
had  little  public  land,  while  in  the  Southern  and  Western 
states,  where  care  has  been  taken  of  the  donations  made  by 
the  national  government,  revenue*  from  this  source  are  rela- 
tively large. 

State  Taxation  for  school  purposes  also  varies  greatly. 
In  some  states  apparently  no  provision  is  made,  as  Okla- 
homa, Michigan,  Iowa,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Kan- 
sas. Wyoming.  Colorado,  and  Oregon.  In  other  states,  like 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  and  Ne- 
braska, the  contribution  to  school  revenues  from  state  taxa- 
tion is  less  than  5  per  cent.    On  the  other  hand,  in  nearly  aU 
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the  Southern  states  this  source  of  re\-cnuc  is  large,  varying 
from  20  to  70  per  cent,  California  raises  over  45  per  cent  of 
the  school  revenue  by  various  forms  of  state  taxation,  New 
Jersey  over  30  per  cent,  Indiana  15  per  cent,  and  Missouri 
over  12  per  cent.  Later  discussion  of  the  various  sources  of 
revenue  will  show  that  whereas  state  taxation  has  the  advan- 
tage over  local  taxation  of  relieving  the  schools  from  the 
fluctuations  of  local  support,  it  may  or  may  not  equalize 
educational  opportunity,  according  to  the  manner  of  its  dis- 
tribution within  the  state. 

Local  Taxation  obviously  is  the  mainstay  of  public  educa- 
tion. But  local  taxation,  too,  takes  several  forms.  It  may 
be  county  taxation,  in  which  case  there  may  be  tendencies 
towards  equalization  of  educational  opportunities  within  the 
county;  or  it  may  be  purely  local  to  the  town,  city,  or  district, 
in  which  case  popular  opinion  plays  a  considerable  part  in 
determining  its  amount  and  in  appreciating  the  results  of  its 
expenditure.  In  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  over  90 
per  cent  of  all  school  revenue  is  raised  by  purely  local  taxa- 
tion ;  in  Rhode  Island,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Iowa,  South  Dakota, 
Kansas,  Colorado,  Arizona,  and  Oregon  from  80  to  90  per 
cent.  In  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Mississippi 
the  amount  so  raised  is  less  than  20  per  cent,  atid  besides 
these  only  in  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Alabama,  Texas,  Montana, 
Nevada,  and  Washington  is  it  less  than  50  per  cent. 

Total  Revenue.  —  But  the  full  significance  of  state  and 
local  taxation  can  only  be  appreciated  when  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  entire  relative  outlay  of  the  states  for  public 
education.  Since  totals  are  quite  meaningless  unless  taken 
in  connection  either  with  population  or  number  of  children  to 
be  educated,  we  can  simply  refer  to  the  commissioner's  report 
for  the  former,  and  give  the  latter  Id  abridged  form.  Tak- 
ing all  the  slates  together,  the  amount  raised  for  public  educa- 
tion in  1905-1906  was  equivalent  to  $12.89  f''''  each  person 
between  five  and  eighteen  years  of  age,  the  ordinary  limits  of 
attendance  in  public  schools.  But  in  one  state  (Nevada)  the 
amount  so  raised  was  in  excess  of  £30;  while  in  Massachu* 
setts.  New  York,  Colorado,  and  CatifomU  it  exceeded  $25 ; 
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■pad  Id  North  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Washington  it  was  in 

Fbkcss  of  9201     But  in  three  states  (North  Carolina,  South 

'Ctfofina.  Alabama)  this  amount  was  under  $3  ;  white  in  (our 

•Chen  (Georgia,  Kentuclcy.  Mississippi,  and  Indian  Territory) 

ftvas  under  $4.     In  all  the  states  of  the  South  Atbniic  and 

Sntb  Ccotral  divisions  the  amount  was  under  $10,  averaging 

t^jo^-,  while  in  all  the  North  Central  states  it  was  over  tio. 

Merging  $14.74 :  and  in  all  the  states  of  the  Western  dtvi- 

■BO,  except  New  Mexico,  it  was  over  %t2,  averaging  $2I.I9l 

Eccepting  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  which   respectively 

niud  over  $1Z  and  over  $14  per  child  of  from  five  to  eighteen 

jtars  of  age.  no  state  of  the  North  Atlantic  division  raised 

;  fen  than  $15  ;  while  the  average  for  this  group  is  $21.56. 

h  other  words,  if  estimated  in  terms  of  money  raised,  the 

cdacational  opportunities  of  the  child  in  the  Western  division 

the  North  Atlantic  division  arc  from  four  to  five  times  as 

as  those  of  the  child  of  the  South  Atlantic  or  South  Cen- 

division. 

is  Disparity  is  not  wholly  explained  on  the  basis  of 

crences  of  taxable  property,  for  while  it  is  true  that  the 

capita  wealth  of  the  Southern  states  is  less  than  that  of 

North  Atlantic  and  Western,  the  differences  are  not  in  pro- 

"  m  to  the  variation  in  wealth.    The  average  per  capita 

of   only  one  division  exceeds  $2000,  as  estimated  in 

of  property ;   while  in   the  South  Central   states   the 

■fi  is  *6S9,  and  in  the  South  Atlantic  $716.    The  North 

tic  division,  raising  more  than  four  times  as  much  for 

as  the  South,  has  a  per  capita  viiluation  of  property 

f  1694,  or  only  about  two  and  one-half  times  the  value  of 

per  capita  in  the  South  Central  and  South  Atlantic 

The  average  per  capita  property  valuation  of  Indi- 

ts  £1174,  hut  that  state  raises  $16.09  f<3r  ^(^h   child 

the  ages  of  five  and  eighteen  for  educational  pur- 

while  Kentucky,  with  a  per  capita  wealth  of  $675  in 

of   property,   raises  but  $394.     Similar   comparisons 

be  made  to  an  indefinite  extent,  all  of  which,  while 

to  show  a  rough  connection  between  property  valua- 

ia  the  various  states  and  amount  raised  for  school  pur- 
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poses,  show  also  that  interest  in  education  and  local  systems 
of  taxation  have  important  tiitlueiicc.  Of  course  this  showing 
is  not  final ;  for  the  ability  of  a  given  community  to  stand  a 
tax  is  dependent  upon  other  factors  than  mere  propcrt)-  valu- 
ation ;  the  character  of  the  distribution  of  property  is  an 
important  factor ;  even  more  im{>ott3nt  may  be  the  fact  that 
payments  for  taxes  represent  in  a  sense  expenditure  from  the 
surplus  of  income  after  necessities  have  been  met,  in  which 
case  the  ability  to  pay  taxes  would  not  vary  directly  with 
average  amount  of  property,  but  in  something  of  a  geometri- 
cal ratio.  That  is,  if  the  average  wealth  of  one  communitj'  is 
a  and  that  of  another  3  a,  the  actual  ability  of  the  latter  to  pay 
taxes  may  be  considerably  greater  than  three  times  that  of 
the  former. 


2.     STATS    LEGISLATION    REGULATING   THE    RAISING   AND 
EXPENDITURE    OF    SCHOOL  FUNDS 


Varieties  of  Financial  Legislation.  —  In  the  course  of  the 
evolution  of  the  school  systems  within  the  various  states,  leg- 
islation in  regard  to  financial  matters  has  been  varied  and 
extensive.  A  considerable  part  of  the  codified  school  law  of 
the  states  deals  with  the  raising  and  disbursements  of  funds- 
This  legislation  may  be  studied  under  several  heads:  (fl)a 
primitive  stage  affecting  schools  everywhere  is  that  which 
permits  or  legalizes  the  action  of  local  communities  ;  {b)  leg- 
islation fixing  maxima  and  minima  in  matters  of  taxation,  rcpns 
scnting  Qr\  the  one  hand  the  desire  of  the  state  to  protect  the 
local  community,  and  on  the  other  to  hold  the  latter  up  to  its 
obligations.  Under  this  head  maybe  studied  the  legislation 
which,  without  specifying  amount  to  be  raised,  compels  the 
district  to  provide  certain  types  of  facilities;  (f)  laws  deter- 
mining taxing  bodies,  and  locating  responsibility;  {d)  laws 
fixing  the  machinery  for  the  distribution  of  funds ;  and  {e) 
laws  controlling  form  of  expenditure,  under  which  head  may 
be  studied  legal  control  of  bond  issues. 

n.   Permissive  TazatloD.  —  Long  before  the  state  reaches 
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1  tlte  stage  where  it  may  enforce  the  establishment  of  certain 
l)'pes  of  educational  fadiity,  it  is  im|>ortiinc(l  to  permit  pro- 
gmsve  communities  to  tux  themselves  for  the  new  form  of 
etpenditurc    Ao  analysis  of  current  laws  shows  that  a  wide 
nngc  is  permitted  in  powers  of  local  taxation  ;  cities  are  con- 
ceded privileges  in  the  establishment  of  evening  schools,  vo- 
Olional   schools,   and    playgrounds;    country    districts    arc 
permitted  to  expend  money  for  the  transportation  of  pupils ; 
bmis  and  districts  are  authorized  to  supply  free  text-books; 
towns  of  certain  size  may  provide  expert  supervi.tion ;   train- 
kig  classes  may  be  established ;   libniries   may  be   formed ; 
Kul  numerous  other  kinds  of  local  expenditure  become  au- 
thorized.    In    mall}'   sutes   public   secondary  schools   have 
firatbeen  established  by  permission  extended  to  localities  dc- 
string  them.     In  time  the  establishment  of  high  schools  in 
ceitain  types  of  districts  may  become  compulsory,  and  the 
hst  sta^e  is  found  when  all  school  territory  is  attached  to 
some  high  school  district  and  is  obliged  lo  contribute  to  the 
sopport   of   secondary  education.     Similarly,  in  some  states. 
tbe   employment  of  superintendents  is  now  authorized,  but 
only  in  Massachusetts  is  every  town  compelled  to  sustain  ex- 
pert  supervision.     Frequently  the  general  and   compulsory 
■lotion  of  a  free  text-book  system  is  preceded  by  a  con- 
Kdcrable  period  when  communities  are  permitted  to  choose 
Kir  themselves  whether  they  will  incur  the  added  expense  of 
■■jritig  all  books  used  in  the  schools.     It  is  evident  that  the 
Bide  prevalence  of  permissive  legislation  is  characteristically 
BAinerican,  the  underlying  idea  being  that   the  local  commu- 
nity should,  within  certain  limits,  be  permitted  to  do  those 
things  which  seem  good  to  it  educationally. 

*.  Prescriptive  Taxation.  —  A  second  stage  is  found  where 
legislatioo  prescribes  limits  of  taxation,  or  compels  the  per- 
formaacc  of  certain  functions  which  involve  expense.  In 
many  cases  the  law  fixes  a  rate  of  state  taxation  or  an  amount 
which  the  state  must  raise.  Of  such  a  nature  is  the  one-mill 
tu  on  all  property  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  Virginia.  Minne* 
sota,  Maine,  and  Ohio  among  others ;  the  two-mill  taxes  of  II- 
Gsois,  tbe  one>and-a-half-mill  tax  of  Tennessee,  and  the  one- 
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and-one-tcnth-mill  tax  of  Indiana,  and  the  two-milt  tax  of 
New  Mexico,  limited  to  salary  purposes.  The  constitution 
of  Pennsylvania  fixes  the  sum  of  0i,ooo,oooaG  the  minimum 
amount  which  the  Assembly  must  annually  levy.  North 
Carolina  requires  that  the  slate  government  appropriate,  in 
addition  to  the  interest  on  regular  funds,  the  sum  of  $100,000 
annually  among  the  counties,  and  an  additional  $100,000,  "or 
so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appro- 
priated annually  out  of  the  state  treasury  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  up  the  constitutioual  requirement  of  a  four  months' 
public  school  term  in  each  district "  which  cannot  otherwise 
raise  enough  money  for  that  term.  Of  this  nature,  also,  is 
the  "sum  of  $7  for  each  census  child  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  seventeen  in  the  slate,"  which  must  be  raised  by 
a  property  tax  in  California,  in  Missouri  "the  income  (of 
all  invested  state  funds),  together  with  not  less  than  twenty* 
Ave  per  cent  of  the  state  revenue,  shall  be  applied  annually  to 
the  support  of  public  schools."  The  state  of  New  Jersey 
provides  for  an  annual  appropriation  of  at  least  $100,000  and 
in  addition  a  state  tax  which  shall  make,  "  when  added  to  the 
amount  determined  aforesaid,  a  sum  equal  to  two  and  three- 
fourths  mills  on  each  dollar  of  valuation."  For  the  aid  of 
secondary  education  California  provides  a  state  tax  of  one 
and  one-half  cents  on  each  hundred  dollars  of  valuation,  but 
which,  after  1906,  shall  be  "estimated  by  determining  the 
amount  at  $15  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance"  the 
preceding  year.  In  addition  to  a  state  tax  of  one  and  twenty- 
three  hundredths  mills  in  Minnesota,  of  which  one  mill  goes 
to  the  state  schools  and  the  remainder  to  the  University,  the 
law  provides  certain  standing  appropriation.'*:  for  state  aid  to 
high  schools,  $317,000  annually ;  for  graded  schools,  $79,000; 
(and  for  other  types  of  schools,  varying  sums) ;  and  neces- 
sary expenses  of  high  school  board,  and  school  inspectors, 
$9500. 

Prescribed  Minimum  Rate.  —  The  state  may  impose  a 
fixed  minimum  on  local  communities.  In  Oregon  each 
county  is  required  to  levy  a  tax  on  all  property  of  such  amount 
as  will  raise  at  least  $7  for  each  person  from  four  to  twenty 
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Id  in  the  county.  In  Connecticut  towns  arc,  under 
conditions,  entitled  to  state  assistance,  but  not  until 
ili  have  raised  a  tax  of  at  least  four  mills  locally.  In 
lia.  the  county  must  raise  such  a  sum  as,  added  to  the 
uic  appropriation,  will  make  ^SS^  foreiich  teacher(or  group 
riievcnty  census  children  requiring  one  teacher).  In  Nevada 
ikntbc  state  tax  is  large  (six  mills),  the  county  must  levy  a 
ktoE  at  least  one  and  one-balf  mills  and  not  exceeding  five 
In  New  Hampshire  "the  selectmen  of  each  town  shall 
annually  upon  the  polls  and  ratable  estate  taxable 
herein,  a  sum  to  be  computed  at  the  rate  of  $750  for  every 
loDaiof  public  taxes  apportioned  to  such  town  .  .  ."  and  "the 
torn  may  raise  an  amount  exceeding  the  aforesaid  which 
ibn  be  assessed  in  the  same  manner."  The  law  of  West 
\^nia  provides  that  "for  the  support  of  primary  free 
Kteoh  .  .  .  the  Board  of  Education  (of  each  district)  shall  an- 
■odly  levy  such  a  tax  as  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  schools 
ia  operation  for  five  months  in  the  year,  provided  that  such 
tu  docs  not  exceed  five  mills."  The  County  Board  of  South 
(^ToGna  is  obliged  to  levy  a  tax  of  three  mills.  In  Maine 
cKh  town  must  raise  for  school  purposes  "not  less  than 
dghty  cents  for  each  inhabitant,  according  to  the  census," 
"under  penally  of  forfeiting  not  less  than  twice  nor  more 
(km  four  times  the  amount  of  its  deficiency."  In  Ohio  the 
local  tax  levy  may  not  exceed  twelve  mills,  "  and  in  city  school 
districts  shall  not  be  less  than  six  mills."  In  New  York  the 
socalled  Davis  law  fixes  the  rate  for  New  York  City  at  three 
odlb,  and  special  legislation  has  also  provided  Philadelphia 
with  a  fixed  rate  of  taxation  for  school  purposes. 

Pttwribcd  Mmlmam.  —  The  fixing  of  a  maximum  rate 
vfaicb  local  communities  may  not  exceed  is  very  common  in 
Itate  laws.  Undoubtedly  it  has  been  the  experience  of  some 
nates,  especially  where  district  or  town  meetings  are  not  in- 
fluential in  fixing  rates  of  taxation,  that  abuses  have  crept  in 
and  extravagance  has  resulted.  It  has  already  been  noticed 
tbal  with  the  development  of  legislation  in  the  South  following 
the  Civil  War,  there  was  a  strong  disposition  to  protect  local 
coouDunitics  from  the  extravagance  of  propertylcss  voters. 
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Lavs  of  this  nature  arc  illustrated  by  the  cxantple  of  Indiana, 
which  permits  town  tnistecs  to  levy  special  taxes,  "but  no 
tax  shall  exceed  five  mills  on  property  and  one  dollar  on  poll"; 
Ohio,  where  the  "  local  tax  levy  for  school  purposes  shall  not 
exceed  twelve  mills  on  the  dollar  " ;  Virginia,  where  tbc  super- 
visors may  levy  a  special  school  tax,  but  not  to  exceed  tw« 
and  a  half  mills;  Utah,  where  in  regard  to  city  taxation  the 
law  provides  "  that  the  tax  for  the  support  and  maintenance 
of  such  schools  shall  not  exceed  in  any  one  year  six  and  one- 
half  mills ...  of  which  at  least  three  mills  shall  not  be  used 
otherwise  than  for  the  payment  of  teachers  ...  ";  and  in 
Minnesota,  where  —  i 

"  Id  common  school  districts  »uch  dlslricl  school  tax  shall  not  exceed 
ifleen  million  the  dollai  for  the  support  of  schools,  or  ten  niilU  for  the 
purchase  of  school  sites  aod  ihe  erection  and  the  cquipcncot  of  school 
buildings;  but  in  sucli  diiitricts  in  which  such  ten-miU  tax  produces  dx 
hundred  dollars,  a  greater  lax  may  be  levied  for  school  sites  and  building!, 
not  to  exceed  twenly-tive  mills  nor  six  hundred  dollars." 

The  General  Assembly  of  Arkansas  may  levy  a  tax  for  tbe 
support  of  common  schools  "  which  shall  never  exceed  in  any 
one  year  two  mills  ori  the  dollar";  and  the  Assembly  may 
authorize  districts  to  vote  taxes  "  not  exceeding  fi%-e  mills." 
For  the  exclusive  use  of  primary  and  grammar  schools  the 
nGeneral  Assembly  of  Virginia  may  levy  annually  a  tax  of  not 
Irtess  than  one  nor  more  than  five  mills;  and  the  supervisors  of 
each  county  shall  levy  a  tax  of  not  less  than  seven  and  a 
half  nor  more  than  twenty  cents  (on  the  hundred  dollars'  valu- 
ation), and  shall  also  levy  a  tax  of  not  less  than  seven  and  X 
half  nor  more  than  twenty  cents  in  each  district  for  district 
school  purposes;  and  if  this  should  not  prove  sufficient,  the 
supervisors  may  permit  a  special  election  to  be  held  in  the 
^district   to  vote  additional  taxes,  which,  however,  must  not 
rbring  the  school  tax  rate  above  fifty  cents  on  the  huniired 
dollars. 

c.  Taxing  Authorities.  —  Owing  to  the  increasing  tendency 
of  state  law  to  fix  minimum  and  maximum  rates  of  fixation 
for  school  purposes,  and  the  diminishing  amount  of  option 
left  to  all  but  purely  local  bodies,  the  location  of  responsibility 
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for  taxation  in  county  and  state  is  relatively  of  less  moment. 
NCTertheless,  important  powers  are  often  exercised  by  the 
representatives  of  the  people  in  detennining,  within  the  limits 
prescribed  by  law,  whether  schools  shall  he  generously  or  nig- 
pidly  supported.  In  districts,  lowns,  and  smaller  miinici- 
paEties,  the  popular  election  still  plays  a  large  part 
in  fixing  the  sums  to  be  raised,  and  even  In  large  cities  it  is 
me  to  find  bond  issues  for  improvements  effected  otherwise 
than  through  popular  vote.  In  New  York  llic  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  a  union  district  may  lev)-  a  tax  sufficient  for  the 
labries  of  teachers,  if  the  public  meeting  fails  or  refuses  to 
do  so.  Each  board  of  edunition  in  Ohio  fi\cs  annually  the 
rate  of  taxation  necessary  for  school  purposes,  which,  as  noted 
before,  may  not  exceed  twelve  mills,  and  which  must  be  at  least 
stz  milb  in  cities ;  and  the  board  may  even  issue  bonds,  under 
ocftain  limitations.  In  Iowa  nearly  all  powers  of  school  tax- 
atioD  reside  in  town  and  district  meetings,  but  hoards  of  edu- 
cation may  certify  cert:iin  amounts  for  specified  purposes 
without  the  vote  of  the  district.  For  example.  %^  per 
school  child  for  transportation,  a  sum  for  free  text-books, 
and  #15  per  school  child  for  teachers'  fund,  which  sums 
certified  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  must  by  them  be  in- 
doded  in  the  tax  levy.  School  directors  in  each  district  in 
Pennsylvania  arc  empowered  to  levy  taxes,  both  for  current 
expenses  and  for  building  purposes,  subject  to  limitations. 
They  must  provide  enough  for  at  least  four  and  not  more 
than  ten  months  of  school,  and  the  maximum  levy  is  fixed  by 
bv.  In  many  states  where  the  functions  of  county  govern- 
ment arc  extensive,  the  powers  oC  voting  taxes  are  largely 
withdrawn  from  the  districts,  except  in  the  matter  of  providing 
for  permanent  improvements.  In  other  words,  in  cities  and 
■Utes  where  representative  government  tends  to  grow,  the 
power  to  levy  taxes  marks  the  final  distinction  between 
pnrely  popular  and  purely  representative  government ;  and. 
as  before  noted,  in  South  and  West,  especially,  the  conditions 
do  not  favor  town-meeting  government.  Popular  will  is  exei- 
dsed  through  control  of  representatives. 
d.  BmU  vH  Distribution. —  When  the  slate  has  funds  to 
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distribute  for  the  support  of  schools,  or  when,  similarly,  the 
county  distributes  money  among  the  towns  or  districts,  the 
method  of  distribution  has  a  very  important  bearing  on  the 
provision  of  school  facilities.  Communities  vary  greatly  in 
their  ability  to  pay  taxes  as  related  to  their  educational  needs. 
Large  cities,  for  example,  frequently  have  a  high  per  capita 
wealth,  while  rural  communities  not  infrequently  ha%'c  a  small 
per  capita  wealth,  yet  in  the  latter  the  number  of  children 
to  be  educated  in  proportion  to  population  may  be  in  excess 
of  the  former.  In  rural  districts,  even  where  the  per  capita 
wealth  may  be  equal,  the  numbers  of  children  may  vary  con- 
siderably, all  of  whom,  in  each  case,  however,  can  be  taught 
by  one  teacher.  It  costs  nearly  as  much  to  conduct  a  school 
in  a  district  with  ten  children  as  in  one  with  forty-five. 
Hence,  if  county  and  state  pay  over  to  districts  amounts  of 
money  proportional  to  what  they  raise,  the  large  districts  wilh 
a  low  per  capita  wealth  will  be  at  a  relative  disadvantage,  as 
will  also  districts  with  little  wealth  and  few  children  to  be 
educated,  who  will,  however,  take  the  full  time  of  a  teacher. 
Since  the  amount  of  school  money  raised  in  many  states  by 
the  state  or  by  the  county  is  large,  the  methods  of  distributing 
this  money  come  to  be  of  great  importance. 

The  First  Method  of  Distribution  is  that  found  En  counties 
where  educational  administration  is  highly  centralized,  and 
where  the  governing  board  is  authorized  to  distribute  county 
moneys  to  the  districts,  according  to  the  option  of  such  boards. 
By  the  County  School  Board  of  Virginia  "  the  county  school 
fund  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  districts  of  the 
county,  according  to  its  judgment,  having  due  regard  to 
maintaining  as  far  as  practicable,  a  uniform  term  throughout 
all  of  the  districts,"  and  providing  that  a  term  of  four  months 
be  maintained  (or  all  primary  and  grammar  schools  beforefunds 
maybe  used  for  thecstablishment  of  schools  of  a  higher  grade. 
The  complete  control  over  the  schools  of  the  Louisiana 
parish  (the  equivalent  of  the  county)  by  the  parish  board  is, 
in  effect,  the  same  as  giving  that  body  powers  of  distributing 
school  moneys  at  will  among  the  districts,  which  here  have 
trustees  (auxiliary  trustees)  only  if  the  parish  board  deem 
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it  desirable.  In  GeorgLi,  the  County  Board  is  vested  with 
complete  control  (though  it  may  create  subdistricts  and 
int  trustees  thereto)  and  regulates  salaries,  terms  of 
al,  etc.,  subject,  however,  to  the  proviso  that  "  they  shall, 
far  as  practicable,  provide  the  same  facilities  (or  both 
faces  in  respect  to  attainments  and  abilities  of  teachers,  and 
length  of  term  time."  In  Mississippi,  except  in  separate 
icbool  districts,  the  County  Board  and  County  Superintendent 
caercisc  similar  control  over  salaries,  terms,  etc.,  and  thus 
practically  effect  Ihc  distribution  of  funds. 

The  Secood  Uethod  of  Distributioo,  and  one  characteriEing 
^mitivc  educational  conditions,  is  for  the  state  or  the  county 
to  return  to  the  school  area  exactly  its  share  of  taxes  relative 
to  ru  taxable  valuation.     In  this  case  the  state  or  the  county 
becomes  simply  the  taxing  body,   but  no  districts  profit   or 
bse  by  this  centralization.    The  advantage  of  the  system  is 
tlitttt  unices  taxation  and  compels  unwilling  districts  to  raise 
ukast  a  moderate  amount  for  education.     Where  permission 
to  add  by  local  tax  to  this  sum  exists,  rich  and  ambitious  dis- 
tricts at  least  do  not  suffer.     As  a  rule,  this  form  of  distribu- 
tira  belongs  to  the  earlier  stages  of  the  development  of  .ttate 
Inads  raised  by  taxation,  though  whenever  a  change  in  exist- 
ing schemes  of  distribution  is  proposed,  there  is  always  con- 
aderable  pressure  on  the  part  of  wealthy   cities    for   some 
fann   of    material  recognition   of   the  contention    that   their 
hrger  payments  somehow  entitle  them  to  larger  returns.    In 
Tennessee  the  state  imposes  upon  each  county  a  compulsory 
)du>ol  tax  of  one  and  a  half  mills,  which  is  collected   and 
turned  over  in  exactly  the  amount  raised.     The  same  is  true 
of  a  compulsory  poll  tax   of   one  dollar.     In  Pennsylvania 
"  oDc-tbird  of  (the  slate  money)  shall  be  distributed  on  the 
bsiis  of  the  number  of  teachers  employed  for  the  full  annual 
tcmof  the  district,  .  .  .  one-third  on  the  basis  of  the  number 
of  children  of  school  age,  .  .  .  and  one-third  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  uxables."     The  state  school  tax  of  New  Jersey, 
asalready  noted,  is  Sioo,ocx),  plus  such  a  tax  as  will  bring 
the  rate  for  school  purposes  up  to  two  and  three-fourths  mills 
00  Taluation  ;  the  product  of  this  tax  "  the  State  Comptrollet 
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sbalJ  apportion  among  the  several  countks  in  proportioO 
the  amount  of  taxable  real  and  personal  estate  of  saidcosnl 
respectively."    This  is,  in  effed,  a  compulsory  tax  oni 
wtthiii  the  counties,  except  as  to  the  sum  of  5loo,ooo(»i 
which  the  legislature  must  In'y,  and  which  s«n'cs  to< 
ize  the  local  burden.' 

A  Third  Hethod  of  DistribatiDg  state  or  county  funds  is  i 
very  common  one  of  taking;  as  the  basis  of  educational  nce^ 
either  total  population  or  school  population,  the  latter  meaning' 
the  number  of  children  supposedly  in  need  of  schooling.    The 
method  of  distributing  funds  according  to  total  population  it 
little  used,  largely  owing  to  the  greater  convenience  andsativ 
faction  of  taking  the  census  only  of  school  children  and. 
baps,  ouing   to   a   vague  notion  that  the  number  of  scti 
children  is  a  more  reliable  basis  than  total  population.' 
states  are  tempted  to  use  the  national  census  as  a  basis,  it  is'' 
found  that  changes  in  population  take  place  rapidly  in  some 
sections,  and  the  need  of  a  more  frequent  census  becomes 
apparent     Hence  in  a  large  number  of  states  the  s(K:al]ed 
school  census  basis  is  used  in  distributing  school  money  to 
the  counties,  and  frequently  by  the  counties  to  districts  or 
towns.     Sometimes   stale   funds  are  distributed   among  the 
counties  on  the  basis  of  thctr  school  census  population  and  \ff 
the  counties  to  the  districts  on  the  same  basis;  or  the  counties 
receiving  the  state  funds,  distribute  them  on  some  other  basil. 
The  school  census  basis  of  apportionment  works  out  peculiar 
I  results  in  the  case  of  the  rural  district,  since  the  expense  of 
le  single  teacher  to  the  rural  school  is,  or  ought  to  be,  sub- 
stantially the  same,  whether  the  number  of  children  in  the 
district  is  large  or  small,  so  long  as  they  can  well  be  taught 
by  one  teacher.     But  where  counties  distribute  money  to  rural 
Ldistricts  in  proportion  to  number  of  children,  a  district  with 
'ten  children  will  receive  only  one-fourth  as  much  as  a  district 
with  forty  children.    The  consequence  is  that,  within   the 
count)',  this  method  of  distributing  funds  fails  manifestly  to 
secure  equality  of  educational   opportunity.     Again,   where 

>  A*  fbui»d  before  the  legiilalion  of  19081. 

*  Csbbnlcf,  Stkaoi  Fundt  aitiArir  Af'ftrtietmuwt,  pp.  94  tl  ttq. 
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'nrf  considerably  in  the  relative  uumbcr  of  rural 

I  Ibey  contain,  the  system  of  state  distribution  among 

lOD  the  census  basis  also  tends  to  produce  considerable 

That  county  which  has  a  large  number  of  its 

I  m  village  or  city  schools,  obliged  tn  employ  not  more 

teacher  for  each  forty  or  forty-five  children  in  at- 

Dce,  will  receive  proportionately  to  number  of  teachers 

fed  a  much  larger  sum  than  is  received  by  a  county 

I  brge  number  of  its  children  in  rural  schools  requiring 

for  each  group   of   ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  children. 

ibstanding  this  inequality,  all  of  the  North  Central 

;  except  Indiana  and  Nebraska  distribute  their  large  state 

nds.  both  from  state  to  county  and  from  county  to  town  or 

ict  on  the   strict   census   b;isis.'     The  consnlidation  of 

ols,  of  course,  tends  to  remove  the  inequality,  for,  apart 

I  the  small  rural  school,  the  census  basis  of  apportionment 

ves  its  primar)*  purpose  (airly  well. 

To  Correct  the  Inequalities  of  the  school  census  method, 
>us  devices  arc  employed  by  a  few  states.  In  Indiana 
:  state  fund  is  distributed  among  the  counties  on  the  census 
but  the  county  auditor,  in  apportioning  this  among  the 
towns,  and  townships  "  shall  ascertain  the  amount  of 
lal  township  school  revenue  belonging  to  each  city, 
or  township,  and  shall  apportion  the  other  school  rcv- 
Csae  for  tuition  to  each  city,  town,  and  township  according  to 
tbe  enumeration  of  children  therein."  In  Oregon  the  funds 
otsed  in  the  counties  (there  is  no  state  tax)  are  distributed 
m  tbe  census  basis  after  a  quota  of  t%o  is  allowed  to  each 
dislrict  and  $5  for  c.ich  teacher  who  has  attended  institute. 
In  Nebraska  the  state  distributes  funds  to  counties  on 
census  basis,  and  within  the  counties,  after  adding  what- 
erer  county  school  fund  is  available,  the  entire  amount  is  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  "  One-fourth  of  the  whole  amount  to  be 
£stributcd  equally  to  the  several  districts  in  the  county,  and 
tfaercfflainingthrec-founhs  "  to  be  distributed  on  census  basis. 
In  Nevada  a  teacher  quota  is  established  of  seventy-five 
census  children  or  fraction  thereof,  and  thus  the  total  number 
■  Cubtntley,  tac.  tu.,  f.  iij. 
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of  teachers  supposed  to  be  required  by  the  district  or  county 
is  ascertained.  Then  forty  per  cent  of  all  state  and  county 
money  is  distributed  to  the  districts  on  the  basis  of  the  num- 
ber of  teachers,  and  the  remainder  on  the  census  basis.  This 
device,  of  course,  especially  helps  the  small  rural  dbtricts. 
The  California  system  provides  for  a  teacher  quota  of  seventy 
census  children  (or  any  number  between  that  and  fifteen  in 
rural  districts),  and  the  state  fund  is  distributed  to  the 
counties  on  the  basis  of  $250  for  each  teacher  on  the  teacher 
quota  basis,  and  the  remainder  on  the  basis  of  average 
daily  attendance  during  the  preceding  year  in  the  various 
schools  of  the  state.  Within  the  county  enough  must  be 
raised  by  local  taxation  to  make  $550  for  each  teacher  quota ; 
after  this  is  distributed  to  the  districts,  the  remainder  is 
distributed  on  basis  of  average  daily  attendance. 

Other  Bases  of  Distributioa  arc  school  enrolment  or  average 
attendance.  The  latter,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  partly  employed 
is  California.  New  Hampshire  provides  an  "  equalization 
fund  "  for  poorer  districts,  which  is  distributed  "  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  said  average  attendance  and  in  inverse  proportion 
to  the  equalized  valuation  per  child  [below  three  thousand 
dollars]."  The  "  state  literary  fund  "  of  the  same  state  is 
apportioned  among  the  towns  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
"children  of  at  least  five  years  who  have  attended  not  less 
than  two  weeks."  lu  Minnesota,  both  from  state  to  county  and 
from  county  to  district,  funds  are  apportioned  on  the  basis  of 
school  enrolment,  but  no  pupil  may  be  counted  more  than 
once,  and  not  unless  he  has  attended  school  at  least  forty  days 
in  the  year.  But  Minnesota  provides,  also,  some  forms  of 
special  aid  for  certain  types  of  districts,  including  rural 
schools.  Arizona  requires  the  appropriation  of  $400  to  each 
district  having  from  ten  to  twenty  census  children,  and  $500 
for  each  district  having  more  than  twenty  children.  In 
addition,  $20  must  be  appropriated  for  each  child  in  average 
daily  attendance  in  excess  of  twenty-five.  The  constitution 
of  Florida  provides  that  apportionment  of  state  school  funds 
shall  be  "  in  proportion  to  the  average  attendance  upon  such 
schools." 
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ConpUcated  Methods  of  Distributioa.  —  In  all  cases  hitherto 
fsmsscd,  the  attempt  has  been  to  find  a  relatively  simple 
bus  of  distribution  in  proportion  to  need  or  local  cotitribu- 
It  is  true  that  apportionment  b;iscJ  on  enrolment  or 
fcRn^  daily  attendance  dues,  to  some  extent,  put  a  premium 
n  local  efforts  to  get  the  children  into  school.     But  a  few 
tttie*  have  endeavored  to  work  out  a  more  complex  basis  of 
'Atnbtttton  which  should  distinctly  recognize  local  efforts. 
Tbe  excellence  of  a  school,  educationally  considered,  is  found 
■ot  merely  or  Lirgely  in  the  number  of  children  enrolled,  but 
it  the  number  of  days'  attendance  made  in  all.     In  Washing- 
loa  the  state  fund  is  distributed  among  the  counties  in  propor- 
tioo  to  the  total  number  of  days'  attendance,  with  a  proviso 
that  each  district  shall  be  credited  with  two  thou.sand  days'  at- 
leadance.     The  county  distributes  to  the  district  on  the  same 
Inss.     For  certain  dLstricts  in  Vermont  the  town  is  required 
to  £vide  the  state  funds  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  legal 
KJMN^,  but  any  remaining  funds  in  proportion  to  aggregate 
tfleiulancc.     A  portion  of  the  funds  not  otherwise  distributed 
b  also,  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  apportioned  on  the 
bans  of  aggregate  attendance.     It  will  be  noted  that  these 
•chemes  put  a  premium  both  on  length  of  term  and  on  num- 
ber of  children  brought  into  the  school  and  made  to  attend 
regtilariy. 

Other  Schemes  of  Apportioning  either  stale  or  county  funds 
fcwe  been  incidentally  referred  to  above.  Not  only  in  Oregon 
nd  Arizona  is  there  provision  made  for  a  preliminary  "  district 
qoota"  before  Other  bases  of  distribution  arc  employed,  but 
abo  in  Wyoming  (where  $150  goes  to  each  district),  Nebraska, 
fane-fourth  of  all  county  money  first  divided  equally  among 
an  districts),  and  Idaho  (where  one-third  is  so  divided).'  In 
■evenl  states  certain  funds  are  apportioned  for  each  teacher 
cnployed,  on  the  assumption  that  the  tcicher's  salary  is  the 
hrgest  and  most  necessary  item  of  expense.  The  teacher 
quota  of  S55oin  California  is  an  example  of  this,  though  only 
Ae  state  fund  is  definitely  earmarked  for  teacher's  salary. 
Tbe  New  Jersey  law  obliges  the  County  Superintendent,  in 
'  Cubbcilcy,  let.  tit.,  p.  177. 
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making  his  distribution,  to  set  apart  S200  for  every  teacher 
employed  for  full  time.  In  Pennsylvania  "one-third  of  the 
money  annually  appropriated  for  common  schools  in  this 
Commonwealth  shall  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  num- 
ber of  paid  teachers  regularly  employed  for  the  full  annual 
term  of  the  district."  The  slate  fund  of  New  York  is  first 
drawn  upon  to  provide  [or  supervision  and  library  purposes 
and  a  small  continjjont  fund,  after  which  "  he  [Suiwrintendent 
of  Public  lustructiun]  shall  apportion  to  each  district  having 
an  assessed  valuation  of  S40.000  orless,  %  1 50,  and  to  remaining 
districts  and  cities  $125,"  and  for  each  teacher  additional  to 
the  first  in  all  districts,  $100,  the  remainder  being  apportioned 
on  basis  of  population.  In  Delaware  the  state  fund  is  divided 
among  the  counties  in  proportion  to  number  of  teachers. 

Special  Attempts  at  Equalization-  —  Attention  has  already 
been  called  to  attempts,  in  the  distribution  of  funds,  to  equalize 
educational  opportunities  in  districts  where  property  valuation 
is  unusually  low.  New  Hampshire  attains  this  end  by  a  grant 
increasing  in  proportion  to  number  of  children  in  average 
attendance,  and  inversely  as  equalized  valuation  bctow  $3000 
per  school  child.  In  Connecticut  "every  town  having  a  valu- 
ation of  less  than  %%QOfxX)  may  annually  receive  from  the 
treiisurer  of  the  state  ...  a  sum  which  will  enable  the  town 
to  spend  for  the  support  of  public  schools  twenty-five  dollars 
for  each  child  in  average  attendance."  In  Maine,  in  certain 
unorganized  townships,  if  the  regular  tax  is  not  "sufficient  to 
provide  schooling  for  at  least  twcnt)'  weeks  in  the  year,"  the 
remainder  of  the  expense  shall  be  met  from  a  state  fund.  A 
new  law  of  1905  in  Indiana  provides  for  the  creation  of  a  special 
fund  to  aid  tho.se  towns  which,  after  ta-ving  themselves  to  the 
limit,  find  that  they  have  insufficient  money  for  teachers' 
salaries.  The  State  Superintendent  exercises  final  authority 
in  its  distribution.  In  the  directions  for  the  distribution  of 
the  Massachusetts  state  fund,  it  is  provided  that  "  every  town 
whose  valuation  docs  not  exceed  one-half  million  dollars  shall 
annually  receive  Sjoo,  but  if  its  rate  of  taxation  for  any  year 
shall  be  $18  or  mure  on  the  thousand,  it  shall  receive  $75 
additional."    Towns  with  higher  valuation  receive  less  of  this 
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fc-iri,  so^  in  a  sense,  it  is  an  equaltzing  fund.     But  to  receive 
till  aid  a  town  must  have  maintained  a  school   for  thirty- 
'celti,  and  roust  have  complied  with  numerous  other  con- 
Ohio,  in  providing  for  a  minimum  salary  law  of  $40, 
!  thai  many  districts  could  not  pay  that  amount  a  month 
■eight  months  in  the  year,  so  slaie  aid  is  given  to  the  ex- 
[lBt<^  making  up  any  deficiency  which  remains  after  thedis- 
f'trict  has  taxed  itself  to  the  limit   allowed  by  law,  and   has 
|ieser%-cd  three-fourths  o(  the  money  so  raised  for  teachers" 
[levies.     In  South  Carolina  the  net  income  to  the  state  from 
Ittesale  of  liquors  "shall  be  apportioned  among  the  various 
^nuUies  in  proportion  to  the  deficiencies  existing  after  the 
[Itflii.  itiiiii  of  the  three-mill  tax  and  the  poll-tax  to  maintain 
Kfiools  for  the  time  fixed"  by  law.     In  North  Carolina  the 
Ate  provides  a  fund  to  bring  the  term  of  all  districts  up  to 
the  constitutional  minimum  of  four  months'  school. 

Pnalizing.  —  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  common  to  penalize 
■  fidricts  for  failure  to  maintain  a  certain  length  of  school  term 
bf  vithhotding  the  state  funds.  In  this  way  the  state  makes 
aa  attempt  to  control  local  effort,  but  usually  the  standards 
tbe  state  is  able  to  set  arc  low.  A  curious  reversal  from  this 
peaalizing  is  found  in  an  act  passed  in  I907in  Florida:  "Every 
pib&c  school  in  this  state  maintaining  an  average  daily  altend- 
aace  of  eighty  per  cent  during  the  regular  term  shall  receive 
lid  from  tiie  state  in  a  sum  sutTicieiU  in  each  case  to  maintain 
icbool  for  two  months  in  addition  to  the  regular  term  of  such 
icbooL" 

Aid  to  Special  Schools.  —  A  form  of  slate  aid  which  is,  in 
eficci,  the  term  of  putting  of  a  premium  on  certain  kinds  of 
local  effort  is  found  in  the  practice  of  allowing  subsidies  for 
fecial  types  of  education.  Evening  schools,  parental  schools, 
ncatioo  schools,  classes  for  the  deaf,  kindergartens,  manual 
tnioiog  classes,  and  agricultural  classes  are  so  recognized  in 
different  states.*  In  the  distribution  of  the  parliamentary 
gnnt  in  Kngland.  it  may  be  noted  that  most  of  the  special 
bus  come  in  for  an  exceptionally  large  amount,  thus  tending; 
U  put  a  decided  premium  on  their  local  development.  Hut, 
iS«CsbLcrlcy,Av.  (H'.,Cti4p.  XV. 
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I  except  in  the  case  of  states  giving  recognition  to  cities,  the 

I  development  in  American  slates  is  quite  meagre,  thus  far.    In 

I  California  the  state  provides  the  usual  teacher  quota  ({550, 

part  of  which  must  be  niised  by  the  county)  for  each  nine  deaf 
children  on  the  census  list.  In  New  Jersey,  Wisconsin,  and 
Kansas  manual  training  receives  special  recognition.  Even* 
iiig  schools  get  state  aid  in  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey. 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  the  New  England  states  provide 
subsidies  for  the  employment  of  expert  supervision.  Some 
Southern  states  also  provide  loans  for  buildings,  which  serve 
as  subsidies. 

Aid  to  Secondary  Schools. — Only  within  very  recent  years 
has  it  become  customary  to  provide  state  aid  for  secondary 
schools,  and  even  yet  only  a  few  provide  a  material  amount  of 
financial  assistance.  At  intervals  throughout  the  history  of 
some  of  the  states  private  secondary  education  has  been 
subsidized,'  and  many  of  tlie  states  long  ago  legalized  the 
formation  of  high  schools  under  local  support.  The  state 
aid  now  given  to  high  schools  takes  the  form  of  a  series  of  sub- 
sidies in  Washington,  North  Dakota.  Pennsylvania,  Minnesota, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Maine.  Minnesota  makes  an  outright  grant 
of  $217,000  to  be  divided  among  high  schools,  restricting  the 
amount  to  any  one  school  to  Si  500,  and  limiting  the  number  in 
any  one  county  to  nine  dollars.  In  Maine  each  school  receives, 
up  to  S250,  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  raised  locally  and  ex- 
pended for  instruction.  California  levies  a  special  high  school 
tax  of  one  and  one-half  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  for  a  high 
school  fund ;  and  of  the  fund  so  raised,  one-third  is  distributed 
in  equal  proportions  among  all  high  schools,  and  the  remain- 
ing two-thirds  on  the  basis  of  average  daily  attendance  the 
preceding  year.  The  school,  in  order  to  receive  its  apportion* 
ment,  must  meet  certain  easy  conditions  as  to  number  of 
teachers,  length  of  term,  etc, 

<■-  Other  Forms  of  Legislative  Control  are  found  in  the 
almost  universal  state  laws  regulating  bond  issues  for  school 
purposes,  and  the  quite  general  specifications  as  to  uses  of 
funds.     We  have  already  seen  numerous  cases  of  the  de^g- 

1  Jonei,  StaU  Aid  «*  SttattJary  Sttm^t. 
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[■tfioo  of  tbe  state  fund  to  salary,  textbooks,  and  library 

farposcs.     Not   iafrequently  legislative  restrictions  exist  as 

I  totiie  amount  which  may  be  spent  in  a  particular  field,  as  for 

jv^lies,  library,  etc.     Someiimes   this   affects  the   salaries 

[AU  may  be  paid,  as  in  Mississippi  where  the  County  Supcr- 

ffMeodcQt  receives  three  per  cent  of  school  funds  received 

BoaJly  by  the  county,  but  he  "  shall  not  receive  more  than 

:  buiMJred  nor  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per 

I  mum."    In  the  same  state  "  the  salaries  for  teachers  in 

ixkcK^  of  one  teacher  shall  be  fixed  by  the  county  supcrin- 

kadcnt,  between   tbe   following  limits :   for   a   tliird   grade 

kubcr,   between  fifteen  and  twenty  dollars;   for   a  second 

teacher,  between  eighteen  and  thirty  dollars;  and  for 

grade  teacher,  between  twenty-five  and  fifty  dollars." 

minimum  salary  laws  of  Ohio  (i'40)  of  Indiana  (practi- 

aOy  {40,   but  partly  dependent  upon  the   grade  in  exami- 

ntion),  and  of  West  Virginia  (first  grade,  S30 ;  second  grade, 

(35;  third  grade,  S18)  are  examples.     In   Maine  and  Mas- 

uchusetts  the  minimum  salary  of   the  local  superintendent 

aad  in  most  counties  the  compensation  of  county  superin- 

leodent  and  members  of  the  Board  of  Kducation  are  fixed  by 

bir.     lo  California  there  is  a  provision  that  county  school 

money  may  not  be  used  for  current  expenses,  except  salaries 

aod  aecessar)'  supplies,  unless  school  has  been  maintained 

dgbt  months.     In  several  states  the  amount  that  may  be 

ipeat  OQ  conveyance  of  pupils  is  limited. 


3.    PROBLEMS  OP  FINANCE   tS   AMERICAN  EDUCATION 

Several  large  problems  of  educational  finance  are  con* 
■utly  claiming  the  attention  of  students  of  American  cdu- 
cdioQ.  Little  can  be  done  here  except  to  formulate  them 
Bkd  to  call  attention  to  certain  aspects  of  more  than  usual 
■teiest-  These  arc  :  f'/)  possible  sources  of  increased  rev- 
one,  as  education  becomes  more  expensive;  (b)  the  relative 
praportion  and  kinds  of  school  revenue  which  various  taxing 
nbs  sboold  produce ;  (f )  the  distribution  of  state  revenue 


p. 

I  to  counties,  and  the  distribution  of  county  funds  to  lesser 

I  unit». 

^_  a.  Sources  of  Increased  Revenue.  —  It  has  already  been 

^f  pointed  out  (p.  144)  that  the  expenditure  in  American  states 
on  education  has  grown  during  the  last  forty  years  more 
rapidly  than  population,  and  somewhat  more  rapidly  than 
per  capita  wealth.  Not  only  is  this  true  of  outlay  for  edu- 
cation, but  it  is  also  true  in  other  channels  of  public  ex- 
penditure. In  short,  the  fields  of  state  and  public  action  are 
increasing,  as  every  student  of  social  conditions  knot's,  and 
the  cost  of  administration  is  increasing  proportionately.  The 
share  of  public  money  demanded  by  education,  however,  is 
so  large  that  the  administrator  is  peculiarly  concerned  with 

e  changes  in  the  system  of  taxation  which  make  the  burdens 
more  easily  borne.  So  far,  the  taxation  of  private  property 
has  been  the  chief  source  of  revenue  of  American  states 
and  localities.  In  the  Southern  states  a  variety  of  fines, 
licenses,  and  poll  taxes  have  contributed  to  the  support  of 
schooLs.  Inheritance  taxes  have  been  made  considerable 
sources  of  revenue  in  some  cases.  Special  tax  commissions 
in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  have  wrought  extensive 
changes  to  the  extent,  at  least,  of  largely  relieving  real 
property  from  the  burden  of  state  taxation.  It  is  the  belief 
of  many  students  that  some  forms  of  indirect  taxation  like 
corporation  and  franchise  taxes,  should  be  developed  within 
all  the  states,  for  the  sake  of  taking  from  real  properly, 
to  some  extent,  the  burdens  now  put  upon  it.  This  may  be 
of  greater  importance  in  proportion  as  the  state  assumes  a 
larger  share  in  the  raising  of  the  school  revenue  as  it  will 
undoubtedly  tend  to  do  in  time. 

b.  Territorial  Distribution  of  Tax  Burdens. —The  advan- 
tage of  large  over  small  units  of  taxation  are  two :  (d)  giving 
greater  unifomiicy  and  stability  to  the  supply  of  revenue ;  and 
{b)  the  equalization  of  educational  opportunities  throughout 
the  larger  unit  irrespective  of  local  ability  to  pay  taxes,  by 
distributing  revenues  in  proportion  to  educational  needs. 
But  in  all  discussions  of  the  expediency  and  social  soundness 
raising  school  money  in  larger  units,  It  has  seldom  been 
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that  the  local  community  should  be  entirely  relieved  of 
iponaibility.  At  present  this  is  only  possible,  and  that  not 
tfonnly,  in  some  of  the  Southern  states  with  county  school 
tration  as  the  chief  source  of  authority.  Except  for 
forms  of  higher  education,  the  national  government 
dnes  not  serve  as  a  taxing  body  for  school  purposes,  but  it 
iu  been  shown  that  the  relative  per  capita  valuation  of 
Afferent  states  varies  greatly,  and  at  times  it  has  been  claimed 
Ihaia  national  fund  should  be  provided  to  aid  those  states 
vtiicb,  like  the  Southern  states  after  the  Civil  War,  have  been 
absolutely  too  poor  to  provide  good  educational  facilities. 
In  other  words,  if  for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth  the 
MUe  should  tax  itself  and  distribute  the  revenues  with  rcfcr- 
nceto  local  needs,  so,  it  is  argued,  should  the  nation,  which 
ijonlya  larger  expression  of  the  state.  This  question  as- 
msKi  new  interest  with  the  growing  demands  for  industrial 
Cdocatioa  and  the  increasing  mobility  of  labor,  since  states  will, 
poss3>ly  like  smaller  localities,  develop  increasing  reluctance 
to  tax  themselves  for  the  support  of  expensive  forms  of  indus- 
trial education  if  they  see  the  trained  men  and  women,  the 
results  of  that  training,  drift  regularly  away  to  other  states. 

State  Institutions.  —  Notice  must  be  taken  of  the  fact 
Hal  many  new  types  of  education  at  once  make  demands 
^Dti  the  state  as  a  whole.  State  universities,  normal 
K^ools,  state  schools  for  dependent,  delinquent,  and  defec- 
tke  children,  and  state  industrial  schools  come  within  this 
category.  Of  necessity  the  entire  state  becomes  tlie  taxing 
cnit  for  their  sup|mrt. 

Teodeacleft.  —  Iftidoubtedly,  as  the  cost  of  education  in- 
creucs,  much  of  the  expense  will  be  borne  by  the  larger 
ratber  than  the  smaller  units.  The  national  government  now 
rapports  varieties  of  agricultural  and  mechanic  arts  educa- 
hon;  it  is  being  asked  to  develop  local  agricultural  schools 
trf  a  secondarj'  grade,  and  to  provide  for  the  training  of 
teachers  of  agricultural  arts  and  science.  The  actual  con- 
tnbotioDS  of  the  various  states  increase,  and  the  development 
c(  county  control  and  township  and  consolidated  districts 
means  the  enlargement  of  the  taxing  unit.     This  &e<:m%  vc- 
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cvitable.  in  view  of  these  facts :  (u)  the  more  satisfactocy  ■ 
administration  of  6scal  matters  in  the  larger  unit;  (*)  the  I 
iucrcasmg  mobility  of  populations,  causing  the  larger  rathcf  J 
than  the  local  units  to  experience  the  benefits  of  edocatioo^| 
and  (c)  the  increasing  hctcrogencousncss  of  the  commuiutyi 
as  regards  the  distribution  of  wealth,  which,  coupled  widi  Y^ 
the  growing  tendency  to  appreciate  the  obligation  of  tbe 
state  to  offer  equal  educational  oppoituttlties  to  all,  nukei 
only  the  larger  unit  feasible. 

But  no  system  which  fails  to  put  also  a  premium  on  purely 
local  effort  will  finally  suffice.  In  many  cases  It  may  be  that 
responsibility  for  material  equipment  of  buildings  and  furniture 
and  cost  of  plant  maintenance  will  be  sufficient  burden ;  but 
even  this  the  state  will  have  the  right  to  bring  up  to  effective 
standards. 

c.  The  Basis  of  the  Distribution  of  State  Funds  to  locali- 
ties and  of  county  or  township  funds  to  schools  has 
always  been  a  problem  of  importance.  Especially  where 
the  relative  amounts  raised  by  the  state  and  county  are 
large,  does  it  become  of  supreme  importance  to  so  disburse 
this  as  to  produce  the  maximum  of  educational  result 
We  have  already  seen  examples  of  the  primitive  tendency 
to  have  localities  receive  back  from  the  state  an  amount 
proportioned  to  the  amounts  they  have  paid  in  taxes.  Since 
this  takes  no  account  of  local  educational  need,  and,  in  fact, 
gives  the  largest  returns  to  the  localities  able  to  raise  tbe 
largest  local  tax,  it  has  been  recognized  as  out  of  harmony 
with  the  working  of  a  true  state  system  of  education.  In 
the  great  majority  of  states  it  has  been  replaced  by  tbe 
census,  or  average  attendance,  or  gross  attendance,  basis  of 
distribution.  The  plan  of  distributing  money  according  to 
the  number  of  children,  whether  ia  the  area  or  actually  in 
school,  has  proven  fairly  acceptable  except,  as  has  been 
noted,  in  the  case  of  the  varying  sited  rural  districts  each 
of  which  requires  one  teacher.  Various  attempts  to  adjust 
this  have  been  made  of  which  the  California  system  is 
probably  the  most  effective. 

But  there  is  a  widespread   feeling  among  educators  and 
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vien  tint  the  state  should  use  its  funds  not  merely  to 
i^uaiae  educationnl  opportunities,  but  also  to  stimulate 
effort.  We  have  already  noted  that  the  enrolment 
or  the  average  attendance  basis  tends  to  put  a  [hc- 
aniiD  on  attendance  at  school,  as  does  the  Florida  system 
rf  jiviog  additional  aid  to  schools  making  eighty  per  cent  of 
srera^  daily  attendance.  The  Washington  system  of  dis- 
tributing money  on  aggregate  attendance  stimulates  length 
of  attendance  and  length  of  term.  But  all  of  these  alTcct 
ooly  certain  factors  of  educational  well-being.  From  the 
Kandpoint  of  the  state,  educational  excellence,  as  found  in 
iny  community,  is  a  very  complex  thing.  It  is  made  up 
paitly  of  the  relative  number  of  children  who  can  be  in- 
rfnoed  to  come  to  school,  and  of  the  regularity  and  pcrsist- 
cacy  of  that  attendance,  and  of  the  length  of  school  year 
Bakitaincd.  Rut  other  factors  enter  in :  the  grade  of  cer 
tificaie  held  by  the  teacher,  the  salary  paid,  the  stability 
o[  the  teacher's  position,  the  character  of  supervision,  the 
osmber  of  teachers  in  relation  to  the  number  of  pupils, 
dw  length  of  the  school  d;iy,  the  character  of  the  school 
lulding  and  material  equipment,  the  degree  to  which  consoH- 
ditton  and  transportation  replace  the  isolated  district,  the 
tKoeUence  of  the  upper  grade  work,  the  character  of  the 
text-books  supplied,  and  many  other  elements.  Furihcr- 
BKxe,  the  progressivcness  of  the  locality  in  providing  edu- 
cational facilities  of  a  modem  kind,  as  instruction  in  agri> 
culture,  manual  training,  domestic  work,  and  the  like,  may 
seem  to  deserve  not  merely  recognition  but  aid. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  probably  the  most  extended  and 
heroic  attempt  to  realize  this  end  occurred  in  England 
faring  the  years  when  a  part  of  the  parliamentary  grant 
vas  distributed  to  schools,  public  and  private,  on  the  basis 
d(  "results,"  as  these  appeared  in  examinations.  It  was 
believed  that  excellence  of  teaching  management  as  well  as 
alnltty  to  secure  regular  attendance  could  be  measured  best 
by  testing  the  actual  educational  benefits  realized  by  the 
tiuldren.  An  elaborate  system  of  examinations,  not  at  all 
■ncongenial  to  the  English  educational  spirit,  grew  up,  and 


I  good  for  a  ti]ne,iit 
■  grant  (whick 
I  far  gdwcition  by  local 
i  of  aneadaoce, 
types  of  stodkc 
etc    Certam  t)-pc3 
1  ■■  Ac  examination  basis. 
1  ot  oationa]  educa> 
,  aad  schools  fatt- 
:  by  tbe  national  Board 
^D^af  cbdrifaaseof  the  national  granL 
"■■  ijWta  riTliwg  conditions  as  Id 
kagth  of  icnB.  character  oC  buildings 
-  btXms  ot  edacational  excellence. 
:  to  tlK  ouay  factors  which  enter 
aa  cftecthe  school  srstcni,  and  the  diflj- 
for  tkese  by  geacral  Icgisladon,   it   will 
■  the  disnibulioo  of  foods  as  a  means 
(rithoot  the  dc\xlopment  of 
This,  at  present,  is  in  its  io- 
'  so  £ff  as  oiv  Doo-vhaii  edncatioa  is  concerned.    It  may 
that  begiBBbiCS  of  nupffctioo,  provided  in  Massachusetts, 
New  Vorfc.  WBCaosn.  and  Mranesota  ( where  a  provision  has 
btely  been  made  for  a  special  inspector  of  rural  schools), 
:  farther  dordopmcnts  in  this  field.   Certainly  existing 
EsystemsofmspectiMit^  locally  elected  officials  are  insufficient 
to  n»cet  this  need.     Definite  legal  provbions  providing  for 
^the  encouragement  of  local  effort  soon  reach  their  limit.    Fir- 
ag  the  minimum  of  taxalioa  to  be  met  before  state  aid  can 
be  rendered,  or  the  term  of  school  to  be  supplied  locallv.  or 
even  the  salaries  and  the  number  of  teachers,  can  only  bring 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  poorest  districts  and  counties.     State 
aid  for  special  features  of  excellence,  as  the  proviuoo  of  new 
forms  of  education,  the  decrease  in  relative  number  of  pupils 
per  teacher,  the  increase  in  the  salaries  ol  teachers,  and  the 
provision  of  supervision  can  only  be  effective  with  close  in- 
spection from  without.    To  leave  the  form  of  distribution  to 
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■feibcTetion  of  official!!,  as  in  townshilM  and  some  Southern 
fomies,  is  not  pos»ible  in  the  larger  areas,  without  system- 
[iicafld  professional  inspection. 
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CHAPTER  XI 


The  Schoolhouse:  its  Construction  amd  Adaptation 


Evolution  of  the  American  SchooUtoose.  —  The  schoolhouse 
is  one  of  the  best  expressions  of  American  civic  life.  It  is 
often  a  very  good  measure  of  the  public  spirit  and  civic  pride 
of  the  community.  It  is  a  far  cr)'  from  the  little  red  school- 
house  standing  on  a  site  so  stony  that  the  land  thus  occupied 
is  of  no  value  whatever,  with  its  small  windows,  Its  plain  hard 
beaches,  and  its  red-hot  stove,  to  the  large,  palatial  structures 
which  are  to  be  seen  in  nearly  all  our  cities  and  growing 
towns.  The  schoolhouse  has  had  an  evolution  which  has 
been  influenced  by  increasing  standards  of  knowledge  and  in- 
telligence concerning  hygiene  and  sanitation,  the  growing 
ability  of  the  tax-paying  population  to  make  larger  contribu- 
tions for  such  purposes,  and  the  ambition  and  pride  of  the  peo- 
ple in  making  their  schools  equal  to  the  best. 

The  New  Architecture.  —  It  would  be  somewhat  difficult  to 
state  how  it  has  come  to  pass  that  during  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  we  have  developed  a  tj'jje  of  American  schoolhouse 
which  is  not  only  superb  and  impressive  in  its  style,  but  is 
remarkably  well  adapted  to  various  grades  of  schools.  Very 
few  achool  buildings  creeled  prior  to  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury are  habitable  to-day  without  important  improvements. 
The  reader  of  this  statement  will  think  at  once  of  some  mon- 
umental edifices  that  were  built  even  longer  ago  that  arc  still 
considered  by  some  as  worthy  of  attention.  Among  such  is 
Girard  College  in  Philadelphia,  which  for  a  long  time  was  one 
of  the  attractions  of  that  city.  It  is  indeed  a  splendid  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  a  gentleman  who  set  a  noble  example 
of  generous  giving  for  education,  but  the  original  edifice  is  as 
"lUkc  tlie  modern  schoolhouse  as  arc  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt 
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vtbcPaotfaeon  at  Rome.  It  may  be  said  ht  explanation  of 
^■iaiias  been  achies'cd  that  wc  have  developed  in  America  a 
I  of  architects  who,  while  familiar  with  the  hest  ideals  of 
Dt  2nd  modern  architecture  abroad,  have  shown  their 
to  recognize  new  conditions  and  new  demands  itnd  to 
lietigQ  buildings  admirably  adapted  for  every  form  of  Ameri- 
life  and  enterprise.  This  power  of  conception  and  exc- 
6oa  in  the  building  line  attained  a  real  self-consciousness 
I  tbe  great  work  of  the  Chicago  Exhibition.  The  same  new 
;  and  flexibility  of  creative  power  manifested  itself  at  St. 
Buffalo,  Portland,  and  Jamestown.  Nothing  in  archl- 
at  the  present  moment  is  more  remarkable  than  some 
ftbe  recent  sky-scrapers  in  New  York  which  compel  the  ad- 
ktioD  of  foreign  visitors  who  have  never  seen  or  dreamt  of 
anything  like  them.  So  in  the  mill  construction  so  universally 
adopted  wc  see  a  simplicity  and  fitness  together  with  provision 
for  light,  ventilation,  and  comfort  which  arc  not  surpassed  in 
any  other  line  of  construction.  The  modern  church,  the  office 
boUdiog,  the  apartment  house,  the  private  residence,  the  raiU 
way  station,  and  the  seaside  cottage  arc  all  manifestations  of 
^  new  architecture  and  its  success  in  meeting  varying  con> 
Aions.  It  is  most  fortunate  th.it  some  of  the  more  compe- 
tent men,  like  Richardson,  in  Massachusetts,  and  Snyder,  in 
New  York,  have  turned  their  attention  to  schoolhousc  archi- 
tecture and  have  sought  to  develop  such  a  style  as  would  per- 
mii  the  highest  perfection  in  economy,  convenience,  and  adap- 
titioa  to  educational  needs. 

Bealtb  ConditloDS.  —  Another  factor  which  has  favored 
rapid  advancement  in  schoolhousc  architecture  has  been  the 
<&scoveries  made  by  science  and  the  medical  profession  con- 
cerning the  importance  of  health  conditions  as  affected  by 
btab  air,  light,  freedom  from  dust,  and  good  sanitation. 
These  arc  the  fundamental  things  which  determine  whether  a 
Khoolhouse  is  fit  for  occupancy  or  not.  The  modern  archi. 
lect  must  keep  all  of  these  conditions  in  mind  during  every 
part  of  his  planning,  and  has  continually  to  design  his  build- 
ing  so  that  these  requirements  of  health,  comfort,  and  con- 
venioice  may  be  fully  met 
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Another  most  beneficent  influence  has  been  the  demand  «fl 
expert  superintendents   and  teachers    for  better  pknt  aifl 
equipment  for  educ:itioiiaI  work.     Few  architects.  unlessth^| 
have  h;id  large  experient'c,  fire  able  to  design  a  schoolhoufl 
without  the  aid  of  experienced  school  officers,  who  know  best 
how  a  i;iven  amount  of  space  can  be  divided  and  assigned  (q 
the  various  needs  of  the  school.    Thus  wc  find  that  the  arcbi* 
tcct,  the  health  officer,  and  the  educator  have  worked  to- 
gether to  produce  the  admirable  buildings  to  be  seen  almoA 
everywhere.     This  correspond!*  to  the  method  which  has  long 
been  in  vogue  in  certain  parts  of  Europe.     The  writer  re- 
members visiting  some  years  ago    a  new  schoolhouse  in 
Gothenbcrg,  Sweden,  and  finding  that  the  school  desks  and 
othi-T  appointments  for  hygit;ne  had  been  decided  upon  by  a 
joint  committee  consisting  of  the  school  inspector,  the  health 
officer  of  the  city,  and  a  reputable  physician.     No  doubt  we 
have  yet  much  to  learn,  for  a  high  school  house  of  to-day  is 
almost  as  complex,  with  its  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus, 
its  laboratory  system,  and  its  means  of  intercommunication,  as 
the  ocean  steamship. 

Rural  Schools.  —  Much  progress  has  been  made  in  discov- 
ering types  of  buildings  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  rural 
schools.  As  one-third,  at  least,  of  the  school  children  of  the 
country  attend  such  schools,  this  is  a  much-needed  advance 
inasmuch  as  the  small  schools  throughout  the  country  have 
been  so  inhospitable  in  tlicir  appearance  and  arrangeinenL 
Buildings  containing  from  one  to  four  rooms  arc  now  con- 
structed and  equipped  with  as  much  attention  to  ventilation, 
lighting,  and  comfort  as  is  given  in  urban  sections. 

VfilBge  Schools.  —  Village  schools,  also,  with  pleasing  design 
and  attractive  surroundings  arc  coming  to  fill  a  larger  place 
in  the  esteem  and  appreciation  of  the  people.  The  rapid 
growth  of  electric  traction  has  greatly  facilitated  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  smaller  outlying  schools  into  the  central  village 
or  town  school-  Where  there  arc  no  trolley  cars,  transporta- 
tion of  pupils  is  provided  in  a  systematic  and  painstaking  way 
so  that  the  child  on  the  distant  farm  has  the  advantage  of  at- 
tending practically  an  urban  school.     This  phase  of  educa- 
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al development,  which  will  be  treated  more  at  length  in 
chapter,  is  seen  to  great  advantage  in  many  states 
I  is  likely  to  become  still  more  universal. 
I  It^tslation  Needed.  —  But  these  pleasant  pictures  of  prog- 
>  attuned  in  providing  better  school  accommodations  has 
r  complementary  shadow,  for  in  many  cases  public  spirit  has 
issscrtcd  itself,  and  schoolhouscs  are  quite  unfit  to  be  the 
nes  of  children  during  a  large  portion  of  their  waking 
hours.  Only  a  few  states  have  as  yet  passed  laws  compelling 
Kbool  boards  to  conform  to  those  standards  which  arc  gcQcr- 
aDf  approved.  Several  years  ago  Massachusetts  passed  a 
itaEuie  rcquiriog  thirty  cubic  feet  of  air  space  for  each  child. 
Ttis  excellent  law  has  been  a  great  boon  to  the  children  of 
ttiat  commonwealth,  and  has  exerted  a  wide  influence  upon 
i^ooi  boards  and  heating  engineers  in  other  states,  but  in  few 
them  have  similar  laws  been  enacted.  The  state  of  New 
fork  has  amended  its  school  law  relative  to  proper  sanitation 
and  ventilation  as  follows :  — 


Tk«  Brw  V«k  L*w. — "No  schoolhousc  nliall  hereafter  be  erected  in 
itTOtyof  the  lliiid  class  or  In  aiiy  incorporalcd  village  or  scliool  distriaof 
tti  ttaKi  and  no  addition  to  a  school  buildlog  In  any  such  place  shall  here- 
Acr  tw  erected,  the  cost  of  which  shall  exceed  tii-L-  hundred  doUau,  uiiUI 
At  plitu  aod  sped&atioQS  for  the  same  shall  have  beea  submitted  to  the 
ec  of  Education  and  his  approval  indorsed  thereon .  Such  pbnK 
ItpedCotions  shall  show  in  detail  the  veutitation,  hejting.anrj  itKhtinsnf 
hbu3ilings-  Sucli  Commissioner  of  Education  shall  not  approve  ^oy  pbins 
r  ilie  erection  of  any  school  buildiug  or  addition  thereto  unless  the  same 
"*jjl  proride  at  least  fiflern  square  feel  of  floor  SjKice  and  two  hundred 
jxbic  feet  of  air  space  fot  each  pupil  to  be  accommodated  in  each  study  or 
I  roooi  Ihcreia,aDd  no  such  plans  sh^l  be  :ipp[uvcd  by  him  unless 
1  b  made  therein  for  assuring  at  least  thirty  feet  of  pure  air  every 
VBiite  fat  each  pupil,  and  the  ^cilities  for  exhwistinK  the  fou!  or  vitiated 
lirtherein  shall  be  positive  and  independent  of  atmtupheric  ch.-injj;cs-  No 
lu  vuitd  by  a  district  meeting  or  other  competent  authority  in  any  such 
an,  \iHafie.  or  school  dbtrict,  exceeding  the  sum  of  live  hundred  dollar*, 
tbill  be  levied  by  the  trustee*  until  the  Commissioner  of  Kducation  shall 
ontify  that  the  plans  and  spccili cations  for  the  same  comply  with  the  pro- 
nBOU  of  this  act.  All  schoolhouscs  for  which  plan.«  and  detailed  stale- 
BMats  shall  be  tiled  and  approved,  as  required  by  this  act,  shall  have  all 
Ubi  doonL  stairways,  s«at»i.  passajiewa)-*,  and  aisles,  and  all  lighting  and 
:  appliancea  and  apparatus  jurangcd  to  Bicilitate  egress  in  cases  of 
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fire  or  accident,  and  to  afFbrd  the  rcquitite  and  proper  accommodUiou  fer 
public  proicciion  in  such  uses.  All  «it  doors  shall  open  onimrdly, 
shall.  iT  double  doon  be  ii^cd,  Ikstcn  with  movaMc  bolts  operated  d> 
multaneotisly  by  one  handle  from  ihe  inner  £acc  of  the  door.  Ko 
stalrcue  sh.ill  be  consirucicd  with  wider  steps  in  licti  of  a  platfonn,  bat 
shall  be  constnicted  wilh  Mraight  runs,  changes  in  direcllon  being  road*  bf 
platforms.  No  doors  shall  <i|>cn  jmmcdialely  upon  a  (light  of  stAJn,  bulk 
landing  at  least  ihc  width  of  the  door  shall  be  provided  bctvccasucl)  %Vin, 
and  such  doorway." 

The  passage  of  this  act  was  accomplished  only  after  elgU 
years  of  persistent  effort  on  the  part  of  the  engineering  soci- 
ety of  New  York.  The  same  society  assisted  in  securing  the 
passage  of  an  act  in  Pennsylvania  which,  as  it  is  typical  of  the 
legislation  needed  in  every  state  in  the  Union,  is  quoted 
full:  — 


1 


Pennij'lvanU  L*w.  —  *'  Section  i  .  Be  it  enacted  by  Ac  Senate 
House  of  Rcprcscnlnlivrs  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Prnosylvanii,  in  Getl- 
cral  Assembly  met,  and  il  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same. 
Thai,  in  order  thai  duecare  may  be  cxcrcnsed  in  the  heating,  lighting, and 
Tcntilaling  of  public  school  buildings  hereafter  erected,  noschoolboUMShaU 
be  creeled  by  any  board  of  education  or  school  dixlrict  in  this  State.  th«  coat 
of  which  shall  exceed  four  Ihouiaad  ((4000.00)  dollar,  until  the  plans  and 
speciticaiions  for  the  same  shall  show  in  detail  the  proper  beating,  ligbtia^ 
and  ventilating  of  such  building. 

"Skction  I.  Light  sh.ill  be  admitted  from  the  left  or  from  the  UA 
and  rear  of  class  rooms,  and  the  total  light  area  must,  unless  streogdicaad 
b;  Um  UK  of  rdlccling  lenses,  equal  at  least  twenty-fiTc  per  centum  oftb* 
floor  space. 

"  Section  j.  Schoolhouscs  shall  have  In  each  class  room  at  least  fif- 
Uen  square  feet  of  floor  space  and  not  less  than  two  hundred  cubic  feet  of 
air  space  per  pupil,  and  shall  provide  for  an  approtxd  system  of  heating 
and  rcntilaiion,  by  means  of  which  each  cias^  room  shall  be  supplied  with 
frcsb  air  at  the  ntte  of  not  less  than  thirty  cubic  feet  per  minute  for  eadl 
pupil,  and  warmed  to  maintain  an  average  lemperattire  of  seventy  dcgtetai 
Fahrenheit,  during  the  coldest  wc.ither. 

"  Section  4.   All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  lue  hi 
repealed." 


Other  states  which  have  in  the  last  three  years  passed  laws' 
affecting  the  sanitation  of  school  buildings  are  Virginia,  Wia-I 
consin,  Utah,  Vermont,  and  West  Virginia.  It  is  not  ta  ba 
supposed  that  this  kind  of  legislation  will  proceed  as  slovly 
as  it  has  in  the  pasL    The  pressure  for  better  thi 
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\  of  health,  educational  organizations,  and  public-spirited 
will  soon  bring  lawmakers  to  a  more  active  sense  of 
responsibility. 
Variety  of  Type.  —  It  is  obvious  that  there  can  be  no  one 
form  type  of  schoolhousc  suitable  for  all  sections.  The 
atry  school  and  the  city  school  must  be  quite  different, 
buildings  in  the  Northern  states  need  a  different  treat- 
eat  from  those  in  the  Southern  states,  where  the  climate  is 
aer.  and  those  in  the  still  more  Torrid  province  of  Porto 
The  great  cities  of  the  country  have  each  sought  to 
live  types  of  school  buildings  well  adapted  to  their  needs  as 
cts  climate,  growth  in  population,  and  financial  ability. 
be  dtizcn  whose  income  is  {100,000  per  annum  may  prop- 
rly  reside  in  a  more  costly  rcfvidcncc  wiih  more  beautiful 
nrroundings  than  he  who  has  an  annual  tncomc  of  $5000. 
Thus  it  is  vnth  a  large  town  or  city.  While  requirements  of 
health  and  sanitation  should  be  rigidly  adhered  to,  such  mat- 
ters as  architectural  effect  and  other  expensive  features  may 
be  coolrollcd  by  the  condition  of  the  public  exchequer.  So  in 
rodging  of  the  results  of  a  community's  work  in  the  evolution 
of  a  school  plant  it  should  not  be  considered  so  much  on  the 
tide  of  luxury  and  display  as  with  reference  to  health,  conven- 
ience, and  efficiency.  Mr.  Edmund  M.  Wheelwright,  who 
lias  designeil  many  schoolhouses  for  the  city  of  Boston,  and 
vhose  book'  on  school  architecture  is  a  leading  authority  In 
the  United  States,  says  :  — 

'TliepeTceQtmeofeTCeMof  coxt  between  aKhooI  deiigncd  with  regard 
Iv  wcfailectuntl  cHctH  and  one  nf  a  purely  utilitiri-in  consiniclion  i*  Dut 
pcM.  Under  ordinary  condition*,  satitfjctory  architect urul  re^ult.i  may  be 
■'**''''M  ai  an  incrcaic  of  out  not  more  than  live  per  cent  above  that  oi  the 
MM  'pnctkal'  cnnit miction.  A  oreful  reckoning  of  the  co:l  of  the 
Bdthtoo  High  School,  the  moft  cl-tlioratc  school  designed  by  ihe  writer, 
AoBS  that  but  eight  per  cent  of  its  co.tt,  nlravc  that  of  a  purely  uttliloriaa 
ihKbuc^  coTcrn)  the  cxpenne  of  its  archilectuni  features.  It  will  be  gea- 
nl^  idnilted  that  a  tar^  Iniilding  demands  ,1  greater  relative  cust  for 
sdntcctarxl  cTect  than  docs  a  smaller  one.  Few  people  now  nuiintain 
>^  a  plnsjog  architcciur^l  cITcct  is  an  unimportant  consideration,  and 
Alt  a  btautifiil  school  is  not  a  factor  in  the  education  of  the  young." 

>  E.  M.  Wheclwrisht,  StUrti  Artkiuaiirt. 
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We  are  assuming  that  the  school  board  is  generally  tb^r 
responsible  party  in  locating  and  constructing  schoolbouses,  " 
although  it  is  often  the  case  that  the  city  architect  and  the  H 
finance  department  of  the  city  have  a  good  deal  to  say.  Keep- 
ing this  in  mind,  let  us  consider  the  first  great  desideratum  io 
providing  a  new  school  building,  namely,  its  site. 

School  Sites.  —  This  topic,  which  is  of  immense  imjrartance; 
can  be  treated  only  briefly  here.  In  the  first  place,  great  fore- 
sight is  needed  in  all  growing  communities  in  securing  ample 
tracts  of  land  for  public  purposes  as  schools,  playgrounds,  aod 
parks,  and  these  three  features  of  civic  Ufc  in  their  modern 
conception  bear  a  close  relation  to  each  other.  Too  often  it 
has  been  necessary  to  locate  a  large  schoolhouse  in  a  portion 
of  the  city  where  the  prices  of  land  are  almost  prohibitive,  or 
at  least  seem  to  be  so,  and  hence  such  desirable  accessories  as 
a  playground,  school  garden,  or  a  park  cannot  be  considered. 
The  superintendent  and  the  business  manager  of  a  school 
•ystcm  have  a  grave  responsibility  here,  and  while  they  can- 
not correct  the  errors  of  the  past,  they  can  look  forward  aod 
secure  such  action  as  will  prove  wise  and  economical  The 
writer  has  In  mind  one  instance  where  the  chairman  of  a 
school  board  persuaded  his  associates  to  act  with  biro  id 
purchasing  several  acres  of  land  in  a  growing  section  at  a 
iprioe  of  twenty  cents  per  square  foot,  where  it  was  manifest 
rtbat  a  schoolhouse  would  be  needed.  The  wi<tdom  of  that 
transaction  was  evident,  for  soon  Iwth  primary  and  gram- 
mar Khoolhouses  were  required  upon  that  lot,  and  abimdant 
space  remained  for  gardens  and  playground.  In  the  mean- 
time the  price  of  the  land  had  risen  rapidly. 

The  Ideftl  Site.  —  Under  no  circumstances  shoald  a  school 
be  placed  upon  land  that  is  cheap  because  it  is  low  and 
damp  or  is  surrounded  by  factories  or  business  blocks, 
or  where  there  is  noise  or  other  unfa\-orablc  conditions. 
Rather  should  boards  of  education  seek  such  sites  as 
lend  themselves  easily  to  landscape  gardening  and  permit 
noble  approaches  and  beautiful  surroundings.  If  pos- 
sible, the  lot  should  be  large  enough  so  that  the  building 
can  be  set  wxll  back  from  the  street,  and  the  grounds 
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ia  front  have  landscape  treatment  with  broad  walks,  lawn, 
ttd  shrubbery.  On  one  side,  at  least,  of  the  building  should 
be  a  school  garden,  to  be  cared  for  by  the  pupils  and  teachers 
Bder  the  general  direction  of  the  janitor.  In  the  rear 
itould  be  the  playground  where  pupils  may  have  entire 
bttdooi  in  organiring  their  sports  and  games.  The  ideal 
tnaagement  is  to  have  one  playground  for  the  boys  and  one 
for  the  girls,  separated  by  a  high  fence  or  hedge.  Then  the 
^rb  may  have  their  own  games  or  gymnastics  out-of-doors 
bi  gymnastic  dress. 

Id  a  book  entitled  Tht  Ideal  School^  an  interesting  picture 
k  dravn  of  a  park  just  outside  the  city  where  all  the 
xhool  buildings  are  grouped  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  an 
Bthetk  combination  of  lawn,  forest,  fountains,  and  walks. 
T!ie  pupils  arc  to  be  carried  to  and  fro  from  their  homes  by 
&ee  trolley  cars  owned  or  subsidized  by  the  city.  The  sale 
of  the  old  school  property  in  the  town  with  its  more  expen* 
lire  sites  is  to  provide  the  new  lociition  and  plant.  While 
thk  seems  to  m^iny  quite  chimerical,  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
■ore  tban  one  town  has  seriously  considered  this  plan. 
Whatever  its  practical  utility  may  be.  it  is  highly  suggestive 
of  the  high  standard  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  selecting  sites  for 
the  schools  of  the  people.  Nothing  which  the  community 
oa  afford,  either  in  architecture  or  its  setting,  b  too  good 
«lien  thinking  of  the  ennobling  effect  of  dignity  and  beauty 
qmi  plastic  minds.  How  absurd  to  teach  art  in  our  schools 
l6en  all  the  surroundings  within  and  without  are  crude  and 
pCHfcrty-stricken !  , 

Selection  of  an  Architect-  —  The  next  thing  to  be  consid- 
ered is  the  selection  of  an  architect.  There  arc  three  ways 
of  dealing  with  this  matter:  — 

First,  by  asking  architects  to  make  competitive  plans  and 
ipcdfications.  This  mcthotl  prevent.<t  dissatisfaction  on  the 
pin  of  the  architects  and  their  friends.  It  brings  before 
those  chosen  to  judge  the  plans  the  best  that  is  available. 
Too  often,  however,  the  judges  have  before  them  a  variety  of 
Ktraciive  pictures,  the  merit  of  which  they  are  incapable  of 
'  PrcMoa  W.  Smtch.  Tht  hiial  Sikcol. 
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estimating.  Even  if  they  call  in  experts  to  aid  them,  they 
find  it  difficult  to  fontt  a  judgment,  as  all  the  excellent  fea> 
tures,  both  in  design  and  adaptation,  are  not  to  be  found  in 
any  one  or  two  sets  of  drawings,  but  are  more  or  less  dis- 
tributed among  them  all.  The  competing*  architects  have 
thought  to  captivate  the  school  board  by  an  attractive  picture 
which  in  its  practical  working  out  would  have  to  be  shorn  of 
some  of  its  ornamental  features  in  order  to  keep  within  the 
appropriation. 

Second,  another  method  is  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
private  citizen  who  chooses  an  architect  of  well-known  ability, 
and  after  telling  him  in  detail  what  he  desires,  permits  him  to 
make  the  plans  for  his  residence.  He  can  frequently  con- 
sult his  patron  and  so  evolve  a  design  that  answers  to  every 
possible  need.  This  plan,  when  pursued  by  a  public  board, 
creates  more  or  less  jealousy,  and  often  subjects  both  the 
board  and  the  architect  to  criticism.  It,  however,  works 
better  in  its  practical  results  than  does  the  method  of  compo* 
tition. 

Third,  the  town  or  city  has  an  architect  as  regular  officer 
who  has  proven  himself  trustworthy  and  capable.  In  this 
case  he  studies  the  needs  of  schools  from  top  to  bottom;  he 
is  in  close  touch  with  school  officers  and  in  designing  a  build- 
ing has  their  counsel  and  aid.  He  is  able  to  produce  a  type 
of  primary,  grammar,  or  even  high  school  building  which  19 
appropriate  to  the  financial  ability  of  the  town,  and  which' 
combines  simplicity,  elegance,  and  adaptation  to  every  known 
want.  If  changes  have  to  be  made  or  enlargements,  he  is 
best  qualified  to  act.  In  several  cities  of  the  United  States 
this  method  of  procedure  has  resulted  in  types  of  school  ar- 
chitecture which  are  creditable  to  the  municipality  and  to 
the  nation.  Working  under  such  a  system  as  this  with  x 
competent  business  agent  or  a  small  committee  on  buildings 
selected  because  of  their  practical  judgment,  there  need  be 
little  difficulty  about  specifications  and  contracts  such  as 
are  almost  sure  to  arise  where  comparatively  inexperienced 
people  are  attempting  to  do  the  business.  In  these  days  of 
experts  school  officers  cannot  be  expected  to  know  every- 
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about  school  architecture,  and  it  is  proposed  in  what 
Ks  to  speak  of  only  those  things  which  are  most  essential 
.  fundamcntaL 
jlighting. — The  approved  modern  school  is  constructed 
;  with  reference  to  lighting  than  any  other  one  feature. 
Wilb  rooms  rectangular  in  shape  there  should  be  windows 
an  one  side  equal  to  at  least  one-fifth  of  the  floor  space.  In 
opinion  of  some,  if  the  rooms  are  more  than  twenty-two 

_    :  wide,  windows  should  equal  one-fourth  of  the  floor  space. 

'The  substitution  of  an  iron  or  steel  mullion  for  the  ordinary 
tiinber  work  has  helped  to  solve  this  problem.  It  requires 
the  highest  skill  of  the  architect  to  arrange  a  scries  of  win- 
dows reaching  to  the  top  of  the  room  and  at  the  same  time 
tasecure  an  artistic  result.  Mr.  J.  H.  Snyder,  of  New  York, 
hu  solved  this  problem.  The  question  whether  the  windows 
ibould  reach  to  within  three,  three  and  one.half.  or  four  feet 
of  the  6oor  is  of  IeS4  consequence  than  that  their  tops  are 
nearly  flush  with  the  ceiling.  This  precludes  the  use  of  the 
•rcbcd  or  pointed  window-sash  except  in  those  portions  of 
llw  building  not  used  for  class  purposes.  While  light  may 
be  admitted  both  through  the  side  and  rear  of  the  room, 
there  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  have  all  the  windows  on 
<me  side,  keeping  in  mind  what  was  said  above  about  the 
ndth  of  the  room.  As  far  as  appearance  is  concerned,  it 
llu  been  found  that  symmetry  is  of  more  importance  than 
ujtbing  else.  This  has  been  seen  in  the  case  of  old  build- 
ings where  additional  windows  have  been  introduced,  present- 
tog  an  unsymmctrical  effect  H  the  conditions  arc  such  that 
tiie  tight  is  shadowed  by  surrounding  buildings,  then  reflect- 
in{  prisms  may  be  used  to  advantage.  Except  in  old  bitild- 
■gs  there  should  be  no  need  for  such  devices.  In  the 
orientation  of  the  schoolhousc  it  should  be  seen  that  every 
Kom  receives  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  for  some  part  of  the 
dijr.  Double  windows  should  be  placed  on  the  cold  sides  of 
Ichoolrooms.'  Mr,  Felix  Clay,  an  English  architect  of  note, 
ditcitsfes  at  great  length  the  subject  of  lighting  schoolrooms 
tod  summarizes  bis  views  as  follows :  — 

»  MtJtm  Sihecl  BuildiHgi,  Felix  Ctay. 
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"  I.  Tbe  main  light  to  b«  Irom  th«  le^  other  windows  being  only  aup- 
plemeDtary,  or  for  the  purpose  oC  venlilaiioo- 

"1.  That  the  tnmpaitat  gl^M  surface  in  a  clans  room  should  bci  If  pos- 
sible, oae-fourih  of  the  lloor  space,  and  sliould  aevti,  even  ou  the  south 
side,  be  less  ihau  one-sSxth. 

"  3-  ThHt  the  silli  of  ilie  wltidows  should  l>e  not  more  than  3  ft.  6.  in 
from  the  floor,  and  if  liigher.  should  be  bevelled  off. 

''  4.  That  (lie  xtass  should  be  carried  as  near  the  ceiling  as  may  be  con- 
structional ly  poastlile. 

"5.  Thaiihc  piers  between  the  windows  should  be  narrow,  and  splayed 
or  bevelled  off. 

"  6.  That  the  window  at  the  end  of  the  room  opposite  the  master's  desk 
be  as  near  ihc  back  wall  as  possible,  and  in  any  case  the  distance  between 
the  back  wall  and  the  window  being  at  least  as  small  as  the  gangway 
behind  the  last  row  of  seats, 

"The  windows  llieiuselves  should  be  constructed  so  as  to  allow  the 
fullest  amount  of  transparent  glass  surface.  No  transoms  or  heavy  mol- 
lions  should  be  allowed,  because  these  are  apt  to  cast  sbadows  or  make  the 
lighting  uneven,  even  though  tliere  may  be  a  sufficient  surface  of  glass  after 
deducting  these.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  in  calculating  (he 
glass  surface  it  is  not  the  window  openings  that  are  meant,  but  actual  glau 
surface." 


Corridors.  — The  corridors  should  be  from  nine  to  twelve 
fed  wide,  according  to  the  size  of  the  building  and  the  number 
of  pupils  to  be  accommodated.  They  should  be  well  lighted, 
and  the  walls  should  be  tinted  in  richer  tones  than  are  used  in 
the  class  rooms.  Staircases  should  be  placed  at  cither  end  of 
the  corridor.  They  should  be  without  open  wells,  with  broad 
platforms  for  each  story,  with  ri.ser.s  from  .six  to  six  and  one- 
half  inches  and  treads  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  wide.  Hand 
rails  should  be  placed  on  cither  side  and  windows  should  be 
placed  at  the  landings  when  possible.  Fireproof  or  slow- 
burning  construction  is  here  more  important  than  in  any 
other  portion  of  the  building.  The  under  floor  should  be 
laid  diagonally  and  the  upper  floors  should  be  of  hard  pine 
or  maple  and  should  be  grooved  and  splined.  The  proper 
height  of  basements  should  be  from  nine  to  ten  feet;  the 
first  story  thirteen  feet,  and  the  second  .story  twelve  feet,  as 
the  light  in  rooms  on  the  second  story  is  usually  better  than 
that  on  the  first. 

The  ceiling  plays  an  important  part  in  the  distribution  of 
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liglit  and  should  be  white.  Stamped  metal  ctdlings  have 
Vtaa  been  tried,  but  arc  not  as  good  as  the  plain  plaster  ceil- 
hi  for  reflecting  light.  The  wainscoting  of  the  building  and 
Ibc  class  rooms  especially  should  be  simiile,  whether  of  hard 
vood  or  plaster,  and  so  painted  or  finished  as  to  preclude  the 
accnmulation  of  dust.  Hat  and  cloak  rooms,  if  placed  in  sep- 
arate rooms  iicjrt  to  class  rooms,  should  be  heated  and  ven- 
^iaicd  as  effectively  as  any  other  part  of  the  building ;  if 
pbced  along  the  corridors  as  is  often  done,  they  should 
\pm  special  facilities  for  the  ingress  and  egress  of  air  in 
arder  to  effect  perfect  sanitation  and  ventilation. 

Blackboards. —  Natural  slate  blackboards  arc  io  all  re- 
the  best  and  arc  in  the  end  most  economical.  The 
cc«t  is  about  tw-tce  that  of  artificial  boards,  but  they 
reqidre  no  repairs  and  are  easily  kept  in  order.  In  primary 
sc^ls  the  lower  edge  of  the  blackboard  should  be  about 
two  feet  from  the  floor,  and  this  should  be  extended  to  three 
aid  ooe-balf  for  high  school  pupils.  These  blackboards 
Aoold  be  from  three  to  four  feet  wide  and  the  length  of  from 
lUrty  to  forty  feet  should  be  sufficient  for  any  class  room. 
Bbckboards  should  not  be  placed  in  the  narrow  spaces 
between  windows.  A  slot  made  in  the  top  moulding  of  the 
hoard  offers  a  convenient  place  for  pictures  which  are  to 
be  used  on  occasion.  Picture  mouldings  should  be  placed 
throughout  the  building.  In  the  construction  of  buildings, 
brge  or  small,  such  details  as  liuich  rooms,  laboratories,  offices, 
tiacfacrs'  rooms,  libraries,  and  supply  rooms  arc  matters  for 
oasultation  between  the  architect,  principal,  and  school 
ofliceis. 

Anembly  Hall.  — The  assembly  hall,  which  is  often  placed 
nnder  the  roof,  is  safer  and  more  convenient  when  located  on 
tbe  first  or  second  floor.  Some  of  the  larger  New  York 
Khools  have  followed  the  example  seen  in  several  of  the  con- 
cert halls  and  have  placed  the  assembly  hall  largely  under 
groond,  partially  even  under  the  sidewalk. 

BawBeat  aod  Attic. — There  is  great  economy  in  construct' 
bf  the  basement  so  that  it  is  largely  free  from  pipes,  ducts, 
aad  supporting  columns  and  is  perfectly  dry  and  well  liglhtcd. 
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It  can  then  be  used  for  manual  training,  janitor's  rooms, 
lunch  room,  bicycle  room,  and  such  other  purposes  as  may 
be  desired. 

Equally  important  ts  it  to  utilize  the  space  so  often  sacri- 
ficed to  an  attic.  By  the  introduction  of  dormer  windows 
excellent  rooms  for  domestic  science  with  a  dining  room,  sew- 
ing and  drawing  rooms  may  be  provided.  Still  better  of 
course  is  the  plan  pursued  in  many  of  the  New  York  schools 
of  having  a  playground  or  gymnasium  on  the  roof,  which  in 
that  case  must  of  course  be  flat. 

The  modem  school  provides  many  features  which  a  few 
years  ago  would  have  seemed  unnecessary;  as,  for  example, 
rooms  for  the  storage  of  books  and  supplies,  a  library,  a  rest  or 
emergency  room  for  teachers  and  pupils,  an  art  room  where 
may  be  displayed  some  of  the  best  work  in  drawing  or  where 
generous  citizens  may  place  casts  or  fine  pictures. 

The  Schoolroom.  —  The  unit  of  the  school  building  is  of 
course  the  schoolroom ;  and  if  this  is  of  right  proportions, 
well  lighted,  comfortably  seated,  and  tinted  and  furnished  in 
good  taste,  it  becomes  simply  a  matter  of  multiplication  to 
provide  the  most  essential  part  of  the  building.  A  room  32 
feet  in  length  permits  three  rows  of  desks  and  ample  space 
for  the  teacher;  28  feet  is  a  satisfactory  width  and  permits 
five  rows  of  scats  with  aisles  of  sufficient  width.  A  room  28 
by  32  feet  approximates  18  square  feet  of  floor  space  for  each 
of  forty  pupils  and  with  a  story  height  of  12  feet  gives  200 
cubic  feet  of  air  space  for  each  pupil. 

SAnlt&ry  Facilities.  ~  It  has  long  since  been  ascertained 
that  the  sanitary  facilities  of  a  schoolhouse  can  be  secured 
without  objectionable  results  no  matter  where  they  arc  located. 
It  is  simply  a  matter  of  plumbing  and  ventilation.  If  placed 
in  the  building,  there  should  be  the  most  approved  appoint- 
ments. The  same  is  true  if  located,  as  is  often  done,  in 
separate  buildings  connected  by  a  close  passage.  In  both 
instances  the  very  best  appUances  that  the  plumber's  art  can 
devise  are  none  too  good,  considering  the  requirement  of  a 
large  school. 

The  educational  departments  of  several  states,  notably 
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Haioe,  Illinois,  Nebraska,  Texa»,  siid  South  Carolina,  have 
.hkcn  up  the  matter  of  schoolhouses  and  grounds  and  have 
'  pbGsbcd  admirable  illustrated  moQt^raphs  showing  the  most 
ilal  features  in  all  kinds  of  school  buildings.  Mr.  C.  J.  Kern, 
Soperinteodcnt  of  Schools  in  Winnebago  County,  Illinois, 
Ibs  done  much  to  show  how  rural  schools  may  be  made  social 
ad  ecooorotc  centres  and  how  school  grounds  and  gardens 
tf  become  influential  factors  in  the  development  of  the  child. 
As  the  consolidation  of  districts  increases,  there  is  a  larger 
iemud  for  good  roads,  and  so  the  Interests  of  the  farmer  and 
if  education  are  both  advanced. 

K«w  York  City  Schools.  —  There  has  probably  been  no 
'K;:i:r  instance  of  the  efficacy  of  having  one  imelligent  man 
»n:rol  the  construction  of  an  educational  plant  than  has 
leen  seen  in  New  York  City.  The  difficulties  to  be  over- 
eome  in  renovating  old  buildings  which  have  been  surrounded 
\ff  tenement  houses  and  factories  and  in  adapting  new  build- 
io^  to  the  limited  areas  which  can  be  provided  where  land 
b  very  expensive,  have  given  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Snyder 
pecoUar  significance.  The  most  typical  plan  adopted  has 
been  that  of  the  H  building,  which  permits  the  maximum  of 
Eght  and  air  lor  every  class  room.  Says  John  Beverly 
Kobinson, — 

'Tliis  dci-cr  plan,  originnicd  by  Mr.  Snyder's  active  ndiid  as  most 
■atbbic  for  New  York  schools,  is  that  lowxrd  which  new  schools  will  cn- 
dm«r  lo  conform  as  Isr  as  circiimstanocs  will  pcmiii.  All  arcliiiecis  will 
49Ki6>ic  i)w  skin  with  which  this  pLn  covers  the  needs  of  the  case.  On 
adi  60DI  the  plan  presents  an  ample  court  large  enough  for  n  spacious 
lliTgrouDd  and  for  tree*  and  shrubbery  In  addition,  much  to  ihe  advaa- 
Up  of  the  aniaughl  Uaining  of  childhood  as  all  will  (ctlify  whose  earlj 
}nn  have  known  cool,  shaded  school  grounds."  ^ 

A  Study  of  these  New  York  buildings  is  most  interesting 
■d  inspiring,  as  it  is  found  that  not  only  is  ordinary  pro- 
nnon  made  for  teaching  and  health,  but  physical,  manual, 
LrfAd  zsthetic  education  have  all  been  provided  for.  The 
HlOi&iigs  are  all  attractive  without  and  are  inviting  and  in 
Rood  laste  within.     The  high  schools  are  impressive  struo- 

1  '  J.  B.  SobinMO,  ArMlKlural  Rtierd,  Vol  VII,  p.  37I. 
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lures  and  are  superior  to  tlie  best  to  be  seen  in  Germany,  as, 
having  been  (lesigiictl  more  recently,  they  conform  more  fully 
to  modern  rules  fur  lighting,  ventilation,  and  sanitation.  The 
school  plant  of  New  York  City  receives  daily  over  591,000 
pupils,  who  are  taught  by  over  15,000  teachers  (1906-1907). 
The  school  buildings  as  seen  to-day  are  consistent  with  the 
ideals  and  aims  of  a  scliool  system  which  has  freed  itself 
from  political  influences  and  has  made  merit  and  faithful 
service  the  sole  qualifications  for  employment  and  advance- 
ment. 
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CHAPTER   XII 
The   Sckoolhouse  {Continued) 

I.     HEATING     AND     VENTILATION 

Principles.  —  The  designing  of  the  schoolhousc  involves 
'it  the  same  time  the  planning  of  systems  of  heating  and 
vatilation,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  the  alteration  or  improvement 
af  these,  once  the  building  is  erected,  is  a  matter  of  excessive 
cipense.  There  is,  at  present,  little  confusion  or  dispute 
Kguding  standards  to  be  atuined  in  these  systems,  but 
Acre  is  still  much  uncertainty  regarding  sntisfactory  methods 
ti  reaching  them.  These  accepted  standards  may  be  stated 
1  follows :  — 

Temperature. —  Schoolrooms  should  be  kept  at  a  fairly 

,  temperature  of  not  lo  exceed  70  degrees  F,  or  somewhat 

In  climates  that  are  moht  and  not  subject  to  extreme 

bctuatioiu  a  lower  constant  temperature  for  the  schoolroom 

KCTQs  possible.     Sixty-five  degrees  or  even  sixty  degrees  in 

England  and   in    Scotland    is   regarded   as   suitable.     Some 

physicians   believe  that  under  conditions  of  good  nutrition, 

traiilation,  and  suitable   clothing  the  body  could  easily  be 

bbituated  to  feel  comfortable  in  a  temperature  considerably 

bdow  70  degrees.     Probably,  too,  frequent  short  periods  of 

ling  and  exercising  the  body  would  be  helpful,  to  pre- 

»e  an  active  circulation  of  the  blood. 

i.  Regslarity.  —  The  heating  of  the  schoolroom  should 

,le  such  as  not  to  involve  draughts,  irregular  distribution  of 

[  fctat  within  the  room,  or  during  different  periods  of  the  day, 

«  excessive  heating  of  portions  of  the  air  in  transit  to  the 

ro(«i,a3  where  it  passes  over  steam  coils  heated  over  312 

d^Rcs,  or  over  very  hot  iron. 

<;  HitfflJdi6c£tloB.  —  In  very  cold  periods  some  process  of 
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humidifying  warmed  air  should  be  devised,  as  the  excessive 
dryness  restilting  from  raising  the  air  at  low  temperature 
and  with  moderate  amount  of  moisture  to  the  normal  tem- 
perature acts  in  a  destructive  manner  on  throat  and  other 
tissues. 

d.  ^antity  of  Air.  —  The  provision  of  satisfactory  ven- 
tilation requires  the  regular  introduction  of  from  twenty  to 
thirty  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  per  minute  for  each  occupant  of 
a  room.  This  is  to  be  introduced  in  such  a  way  as  to  pro- 
vide for  the  escape  of  contaminated  air  with  the  legist 
possible  mixing  with  the  fresh  air. 

€.  Adapting  Air  for  Use.  —  In  cold  weather,  air  used  for 
ventilation  must  be  heated  before  introduction  to  the  room. 
In  cities  it  should  be  filtered,  especially  if  it  is  drawn  into  the 
building  from  near  the  ground. 

/.  Expense.  —  In  climates  as  cold  as  those  of  the  North- 
ern states  of  the  United  States  suitable  heating  and  ventila- 
tion cannot  be  had  inexpensively. 

g.  Initial  Outlay.  ^  If  the  right  kind  of  expert  service  is 
utilized  in  the  installation  of  heating  and  ventilating  systems, 
a  considerable  initial  outlay  is  decided  economy  in  the  long 
run,  due  account  being  taken  of  the  relative  expertness  or 
lack  of  expertness  in  those  who  can  be  procured  to  manage 
the  system. 

A.  Means  of  Control.  —  Under  present  conditions  teachers 
are  poorly  trained  with  regard  to  an  understanding  of  con- 
ditions of  heating  and  ventilation.  Their  own  sensations  are 
quite  unreliable  as  means  of  determining  conditions  in  a 
room.  Hence,  as  far  as  possible,  automatic  devices  should 
be  employed,  such  as  two  or  more  thermometers  in  each 
room,  thermostats  if  practicable,  and  some  simple  means  of 
testing  the  purity  of  the  air  at  intervals. 

(.  Direct  Heating.  —  In  regions  subject  to  extremes  of 
cold,  and  with  the  development  of  extensive  window  space 
for  the  suitable  lighting  of  schoolrooms,  heating  by  the  in- 
direct method  is  insuilicient.  For  the  exposed  sides  of  build- 
ings, for  large  windows  on  the  north  side,  etc.,  direct  heating 
is  necessary. 
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Tbc  Factors  that  enter  into  the  pUnning  and^  msnagemeiit 
Irfs]i5tems  of  heating  and  ventilation  are  the  follovring  :  {a) 
degree  of  cxpcrtncss  in  service  available  for  planning,  in- 
Kiliation,  and  management  of  systems  ;  {b)  extent  of  build- 
jag  unit  to  be  aRcctcd;  (c)  expense  of  equipment  that  can 
k  iffoided ;  (</)  climatic  and  other  demands,  and  degree  of 
cSckocy  desired;  {e)  the  demonstrated  efficiency  of  types 
if  plants  recommended.  These  factors  arc,  of  course,  to 
noM  extent  interdependent.  But  the  action  of  any  adminis- 
baiirc  body  will  or  should  involve  a  consideration  of  all  of 
then. 

a.  Simplicity.  —  If  conditions  arc  such  that  the  Board  of 
Edacatton  or  other  authorities  cannot  or  will  not  make  provi- 
■00  for  the  employment  of  specialists  in  the  field  of  school 
Wlding  designing,  inslallutiun,  and  subsequent  management, 
wisdom  indicates  that  relatively  simple  and  tried  systems 
aid  be  favored,  rather  than  those  which  are  complicated, 
if  apparently  more  effective  and  economical.  The 
litter  are  likely  to  be  badly  installed  and  managed  so  as  to 
:  frequently  out  of  order  later.  Systems  of  forced  vcntila- 
a,  for  example,  arc  undoubtedly  tbc  best  when  effectively 
rnuiaged,  but  they  require  much  more  expensive  service 
far  their  right  control,  and,  if  not  in  good  working  order, 
are  not  so  serviceable  as  gravity  ventilation.  Similarly  a 
gnmty  system,  if  not  well  managed,  may  be  much  less 
tflectivc  than  the  more  primitive  one  of  drawing  air  into 
tach  separate  schoolroom  over  or  by  the  radiating  coils.  In 
■  small  school  with  inferior  janitor  service  a  furnace  may  be 
both  less  economical  and  less  effective  than  properly  jacketed 
stoves,  designed  to  combine  heating  and  ventilation,  placed 
in  each  room.  No  satisfaction  can  result  from  the  purchase 
of  an  expensive  heating  and  ventilating  plant  which  is  fre- 
(pently  out  of  order  and  which,  owing  to  bad  management, 
fariogs  teachers  to  the  primitive  device  of  opening  windows 
in  cold  weather  to  procure  fresh  air.  Almost  all  systems 
require  a  certain  amount  of  CD6pcration  of  teachers  in  charge 
of  rooms,  and  if  it  cannot  be  reasonably  assured  that  these 
I  vill  have  sufficient  knowledge  and  experience  not  merely  to 
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utilize  the  means  supplied  to  their  own  rooms,  but  to  avoid 
throwing  the  plant  out  of  gear  (or  other  rooms,  then  the 
simpler  rather  than  the  more  complex  system  is  undoubtedly 
to  be  favored.  It  is  frequently  charged  that  teachers,  bj 
opening  windows  and  doors,  or  closing  ventilating  cbaQnel^ 
Ldisarrange  the  heating  and  ventilating  of  an  entire  building. 
rObviously  the  interests  demand  either  a  simpler  system  or 
belter  instructed  teachers, 

b.  Size  of  Stmctuie.  —  To  a  certain  extent  the  former 
question  is  also  part  of  that  which  concerns  the  size  of  build- 
ing imit  affected.  The  building  department  of  a  large  city, 
where  schools  to  accommodate  twcntyfive  to  one  hundred 
classes  arc  being  erected,  can,  for  initial  purposes  of  planning 
and  installaliiin,  and  also  for  purposes  of  management,  prc»- 
cure  a  degree  of  expert  service  that  is  wholly  out  of  the  ques- 
tion in  the  village  and  rural  school.  To  some  extent  tn  tbe 
Lbttcr  of  course  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  design  and  in- 
stallation can  be  met  by  having  certain  state  or  county  require- 
ments which  must  be  met  before  buildings  and  equipment 
can  be  erected.  But  so  far  these  re<)uirements,  found  in  a 
number  of  states,  can  only  result  in  the  establishment  of 
very  crude  and  general  standards,  and,  perhaps,  prevent 
waste  and  excessive  cost.  The  school  building  law  of  New 
York,  for  example,  is  good  in  a  general  way,  but  until  slate 
inspection  reaches  the  point  where  trained  experts  will  be 
provided  for  the  office  and  when  a  large  degree  of  oversight 
becomes  possible,  the  liner  m:ttters  of  heating  and  ventilatioa 
can  receive  little  altenlion.  But  it  is  in  the  matter  of  man- 
agement that  most  uncertainty  exists.  The  systems  which 
are  most  effective  under  good  management  are  the  most 
wasteful  and  ineffective  under  poor  handling.  In  very  large 
buildings  sufficient  engineering  skill  may  be  provided  to  get 
good  results  out  of  systems  of  ventilation  combining  the 
plenum  and  exhaust.  Hut  in  village  schools,  with  ordinary 
janitor  service,  it  may  prove  far  more  effective  to  install  a 
simple  gravity  system.  Again,  in  rural  schools  where  even 
untrained  janitor  ser\-ice  is  not  available,  it  may  often  prove 
economy  in  the  long  run  to  install  such  a  simple  system  as 
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be  easily  managed  by  the  teacher  and  pupils.  Under 
conditions,  it  may  not  prove  advisable  to  have  cvcti  a 
but  the  combination  of  beating  and  venlJUtion  by 
of  stoves,  however  simple  in  management,  is  some 
that  should  receive  much  aitenlion  in  installation.  In 
Ais  connection,  of  course,  state  or  county  approval  of  build- 
■g  plans  is  preeminently  useful. 

(.  Window  VeatHatton.  —  In  many  parts  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  window  ventilation 
iicfiectivc,  and  not  injiinous.  Devices  to  improve  this  have 
not  yet  received  sufljcieni  attention.  Where  the  clim;ite  is  not 
fuffidently  cold  tO'  require  heat  during  much  of  the  school 
jieir.  open  windows  combined  with  a  simple  form  of  gravity 
mtilation.  which  operates  mainly  to  withdraw  Wtiatcd  air 
;h  slightly  heated  shafts,  may  be  sufficienL  On  the 
hand,  in  northern  and  eastern  states,  with  long  winters 
periods  of  excessive  cold,  it  becomes  imperative,  if  the 
its  of  children  are  to  be  fully  observed,  that  extensive 
iptcms  both  of  artificial  ventilatioci  and  of  direct  heating  be 
icvcloj>ed. 

d.  Practical  Results  Differ  from  Theoretical.  —  Especially  in 
the  matter  of  ventilation,  and  to  some  extent  in  heating,  a 
rat  disparity  exists  between  engineering  theory,  and  the 
pnctical  results  obtained.  Systems  of  ventilation,  especially 
hoed  on  the  gravity  system,  have  seemed  to  be  perfect  from 
theicientific  standpoint,  but  have  failed  in  practice.  Systems 
oj  lotomatic  or  semi-autumatic  regulation  often  fail  to  meet 
tci^uiremcnts,  although  theoretically  perfect.  Every  one  who 
las  had  extended  experience  with  school  buildings  can  recall 
DDtaerous  instances  where  school  boards  have  experimented 
liof  such  it  could  be  called)  with  new  devices,  only  to  find 
ifwtnfail  in  practice,  either  owing  to  inherent  defects  or  to  lack 
"l  ability  shown  in  the  subsequent  management  of  the  plant. 
The  Ty]>es  of  Systems  of  healing  and  ventilation  in  use,  bo- 
rmting  with  the  most  scientifically  planned,  are  the  fallowing. 
The  description  given  is  brief  and  is  not  supposed  to  take  the 
riace  ot  the  detailed  ones  to  be  found  in  treatises  referred  to 
b  tbc  appended  bibliography. 
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.  combined  with  dtrect  radiztioo  in 
Air  B  duvB  fn^  wilaide  of  building, 
p(c£eralil]r  Etocb  die  top^  \/f  fans  ^dcIi  force  it  along  docts 
into  the  rooms,  aiter  wanning  and  moistettiog  it  by  means  o£ 
.  CDtb.  HsmafificalHa  b  acCTtnpBibgri  bjr  jets  of  steam 
dcKfaargtog  toto  tbe  air  cntresL  Somewhere  in  the  dact 
hrv^iag  air  into  tbe  boildiag  %  <fizphragm  of  burlap  or  otber 
matenal  may  be  rtretcfacd  across  aad  a  ooitaat  flow  of  water 
over  this  w^  act  as  a  otnfactacy  Slttr  Cor  tbe  air.  ^Iih 
tbi*  system  may  or  may  not  be  fans  in  tbe  attic  to  draw  oS 
vitiated  air  from  rooms  (extousl).  Or  escaping  air  may 
be  drawn  tsto  a  large  central  cbimoey  wbidi,  bested  by 
tbe  aaccodJBg  current  from  furnace  (the  smoke,  of  coune, 
being  kept  out  of  the  chamber  that  carries  the  air).  The 
moit  ndsfactory  arrangcmctit  is  to  have  air  enter  the 
room  through  two  or  more  opeuogs  on  the  opper  part 
<A  the  wall  and  discharge  through  laiger  openings  on  the 
same  nde  near  the  floor.  This  avwds  drafts,  the  undue 
mixing  of  foul  and  pure  air,  and  most  effectively  pre- 
vents the  establishment  of  cbanncl-like  currents  through 
which  air  passes  directly  from  inlet  to  outlet,  thus  leaving 
parts  of  room  unvcntiUted.  In  very  cold  climates  it  is  un- 
desirable to  have  air  introduced  so  hot  as  to  sen-c  entirely  to 
warm  Ihc  room,  so  radiators  are  provided  at  exposed  places, 
especially  under  the  expansK-e  windows  of  rooms  lighted  from 
only  one  side.  This  is  the  most  effecti\'e system  of  comtnning 
heating,  ventilation,  and  economy  in  very  large  buildings.  It 
requires  expensive  management,  but  with  use  of  electric 
current  to  drive  the  fans  an  engineer  is  not  required.  As 
usually  erected,  ducts  are  too  small,  with  the  result  that  the 
lots  of  energy  is  great  if  sufFicient  ventilation  is  obtained. 
Inlets  should  have  four  or  six  square  feet  for  each  ordinary 
schoolroom,  and  outlets  should  be  even  larger.  The  supply 
of  heat  in  radiators  may  be  regulated  by  the  thermostats,  which, 
especially  when  electric  fans  are  used,  results  in  considerable 
economy  of  fuel.  In  case  air  is  introduced  at  a  temperature 
above  that  desired  for  the  room,  it  is  better  to  have  an  ar- 
rangement whereby  some  that  has  not  passed  over  the  heat- 
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iig  coOs  may  be  allowed  to  mingle  with  that  which  has  been 
hated.  This  is  effected  by  having  the  air  duct  divide  just 
before  it  comes  to  the  healing  coil,  so  that,  by  means  of  a 
dmper,  only  part  of  the  air  forced  into  the  room  will  have 
[Maed  o%-er  the  heating  coils.  This  damper  may  be  regulated 
a  lever  worked  from  the  schoolroom  itself,  or  automati- 
lly. 

Gravity  Systenu  of  many  forms  all  depend  on  the  prin- 
pie  that  heated  air  rises,  or  rather  is  forced  up  by  cold  air  fal- 
;tnto  its  place.  Iii  milder  climates  the  air  warmed  enough 
be  forced  through  the  rooms  also  carries  heat  enough 
to  keep  them  warm.  In  colder  climates  direct  radiation  must 
be  used  in  addition  to  ventilation.  The  complete  gravity  sys- 
of  ventilation  always  involves  not  merely  the  warming  of 
ur  which  is  to  rise  into  and  circulate  in  the  rooms,  but 
rffae  additional  hcatini;  of  air  withdrawn  so  as  to  create  a 
It  of  vitiated  air  away  from  the  room.  This  i.<t  usually 
icconiplished  hy  having  outlets  lead  to  a  large  central  pipe  or 
tbimncy  which  is  kept  warm  by  a  smaller  centred  chimney. 
At  effect  of  the  hot  chimney  being  to  draw  the  escaping  air 
Kit  at  considerable  speed.  The  device  of  heating  the  escaping 
ait  (which  even  in  warm  weather  may  be  accomplished  by  a 
<cry  slight  fire)  makes  it  possible  to  ventilate  the  rooms 
tijually  in  summer,  when  it  is  not  de.sirahlc  to  heat  the  air  that 
ii  drawn  into  the  rooms.  In  the  introduction  of  fresh  air  into 
file  room  it  was  originally  customary  to  have  inlets  at  the 
bottom  of  the  wall.  To  some  extent  this  grew  up  because 
origitia]  gravity  systems  simply  allowed  for  the  escape  of 
nihied  air  through  holes  in  ceiling  or  through  windows.  But 
in  cold  weather  if  fresh  air  is  introduced  at  the  bottom  of  the 
num.  it  tends  to  move  in  direct  line  to  outlets,  leaving  large 
tpaees  unventilated.  Hence  tt  is  best  to  have  air  inlets  some- 
*tat  high  in  the  walls,  and  outlets  near  the  floor,  as  in  the 
forrcd  systems  of  ventilation.  Of  course  this  reverses  tcm> 
panrily  the  upward  movement ;  but  in  the  general  circulation 
of  warm  air  from  the  bottom  of  the  building  ultimately  out 
through  the  top  sufficient  momentum  is  acquired  to  withstand 
temporary  reversal.  Open  windows  tend  seriously  to 
o 
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derange  the  gravity  system.  Its  effectiveness  depends  upoa 
having  very  wide  ducts,  much  larger  than  arc  ordinarily 
supplied,  and  in  having  several  inlets  at  the  bottom  of  the 
building  for  fresh,  coM  air,  so  that  those  on  the  lec  sid^ 
wherever  that  may  be  at  any  particular  time,  may  be  closed, 
and  those  facing  the  wind  left  open.  The  air  may  be  heated 
by  furnace  or  by  steam  coils.  The  disadvantages  of  furnace 
heating  are  three:  it  is  difficult  to  moisten  or  humidify 
the  air  properly  ;  it  is  apt  to  be  overheated  in  passing  over 
very  hot  parts  of  the  furnace,  and  so  become  disagreeable 
and  injuriousfforcausesthat  arc  yet  somewhat  obscure);  and 
it  is  quite  possible  for  poisonous  gases,  especially  carbon  mon- 
oxide, to  escape  from  the  furnace  and  so  render  the  ventilating 
air  quite  injurious.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  carbon 
monoxide  will  escape  through  a  furnace,  even  if  all  scams  are 
tight,  if  the  iron  gets  heated  to  a  dull  red.  The  system  of 
steam  coils  for  heating  air  used  in  the  gravity  system  is  more 
flexible  and  effective.  The  air  docs  not  readily  get  burned 
or  overheated,  and  it  is  easily  possible  to  introduce  a  jet  of 
steam  which  will  bring  about  proper  humidiiication.  Since  in 
cold  climates  direct  heat  must  also  be  provided  for  the  rooms, 
the  steam  system  of  heating  t.s  more  effective  and  safe.  Tbe 
gravity  system  may  also  involve  the  use  of  the  thermostat  (or 
regulating  temperature,  and  a  device  for  allowing  cold  air  to 
mix  with  the  warm  that  is  ascending  to  a  particular  room,  in 
case  the  incoming  air  is  too  warm.  Modifications  of  the 
,  pavity  system,  involving  the  circulation  of  warmed  air  through 
hollow  spaces  under  the  floor,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  foul 
air  through  dry  closets,  were  once  in  considerable  vogue,  but 
have  been  largely  discarded.  With  ducts  sufficiently  large, 
and  proper  control  of  inlets  of  air,  the  gravity  system  becomes 
eflective  and  economical  for  small  buildings  and  incxpen 
service.  With  it  ventilation  during  warm  weather  may  be 
kept  up  at  slight  expense,  which  is  not  true  of  the  forced 
system  unless  electric  current  is  used  for  fans.  In  practice 
the  gravity  system  should  have  separate  ducts  leading  to  each 
room,  since  the  opening  of  a  window  on  the  lee  side  of  a  build- 
ing during  high  wind  may  withdraw  all  fresh  air  from  other 
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If  the  opening  of  windows  cannot  be  controlled,  then 
'^ectivcncss  of  the  system  depends  on  having  the  janitor 
to  shut  oS  certain  ducts,  or  diminish  their  supply  so  that 
•Oier  ducts  may  be  brought  into  use. 

t.  Local  Veotilation  with  Central  HeAti&g.  —  Since  in 
iliiiost  all  larger  school  buildings  steam  heating  will  be  in- 
stalled, even  if  an  air-conveying  system  cannot  be  afforded, 
it  becomes  important  to  consider  devices  for  ventilating 
tooms  in  which  only  radiators  with  cither  steam  or  hot  water 
ire  found.  One  of  these  is  to  have  grated  openings  into  the 
tchoolroom  from  the  outer  air  just  at  the  bottom  of  steam 
ndiators.  and  the  latter  shielded,  so  that  as  the  air  about  the 
ndiator  is  warmed  it  ascends  and  draws  in  fresh  air  from 
ootside.  The  shield  around  the  radiator  prevents  any  draft 
ban  reaching  the  children.  Foul  air  from  the  room  may  be 
ilowed  to  escape  from  a  window  opening,  but  this  is  usually 
inadvisable,  because  direct  currents  are  apt  to  be  set  up  from 
thcradiator  opening  to  the  windowopening,  which  carry  off  not 
merely  fresh  air  but  heat.  Better  is  another  opening,  or  two, 
Ht  far  from  the  bottom  of  the  room,  on  the  same  side  as  the 
ndiator;  as  air  is  drawn  over  the  latter,  and  ascends  in  the 
rwm,  air  from  near  the  floor,  and  presumably  cold  and  foul, 
wili  be  forced  out.  Such  a  system  is  largely  affected  by  the 
Mowing  of  the  wind,  and  if  air  can  find  passage  around  doors 
or  transoms,  it  will  not  give  effective  ventilation ;  but  it 
Bually  works  much  better  than  simple  window  ventilation  in 
preventing  drafts,  and  in  heating  the  air  for  use  in  the  room. 
AH  inlets  and  outlets  should  have  lids  to  be  controlled  by 
bud. 

A  simple  modification  of  this  plan  is  seen  in  some  schools 
■bcrc  no  system  of  ventilation  has  been  provided  and  no 
•penings  made  in  the  walls.  The  steam  radiators  which  arc 
ndcr  the  windows  are  set  a  short  distance  back  and  may 
even  be  left  unjackctcd.  A  broad  duct  of  tin  or  galvanized 
iron  is  made,  five  or  six  inches  deep  and  the  width  of  the 
■adow,  and  so  shaped  as  to  permit  of  one  end  being  placed 
noder  the  partly  opened  window,  and  the  other  bent  down  so 
to  come  near  the  bottom  of  the  radiator.    The  radiator 
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heats  air  in  its  vicinity,  which  ascends  and  creates  a  current 
of  fresh  air  from  outside  into  the  room.  The  bottom  of  an- 
other window,  slightly  opened,  will  act  as  an  outlet,  this  latter 
being  shielded  so  as  to  prevent  a  draft  in  case  the  current  is 
temporarily  reversed.  Like  the  former,  this  device  works  well 
or  ill  according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  but  it  is  inexpen- 
sive and  simple  to  manage  and  does  provide  some  ventila- 
tion. As  a  supplement  to  window  ventilation,  to  be  used 
in  extremely  cold  weather,  it  is  of  some  importance, 

d,  I<ocal  Ventilatloa  and  Heating.  —  In  many  rural  and 
village  schools  the  stove  Is  still  the  only  source  of  heat.  It  is 
inexpensive  to  install  and  manage,  but  it  is  wasteful  of  fuel  and 
distributes  its  heat  badly.  But  when  combined  with  a  system 
of  openings  to  outer  air  somewhat  like  that  described  in  the 
last  section,  not  only  arc  its  heating  qualities  greatly  improved, 
but  it  can  be  made  a  very  effective  means  of  ventilation  as 
well.  This  consists  in  having  built  around  the  stove  a  jacket 
extending  to  The  floor  and  leaving  a  space  of  from  .six  to 
twelve  inches  between  the  stove  and  the  shield.  Of  course  a 
doorway  into  the  fire-box  through  the  shield  must  be  provided. 
Between  the  stove  and  the  shield  at  the  top  the  space  is  left 
open.  The  space  under  the  stove  Is  connected  with  the 
outer  air,  to  that  under  the  floor  if  it  is  wholesome,  but  pref- 
erably by  ducts  leading  to  the  air  at  sides  of  the  building. 
When  the  stove  is  hot,  it  warms  the  air  between  it  and  the 
shield,  which  air  then  rises  and  circulates  through  the  room. 
Fresh  air  from  outside  is  necessarily  drawn  in,  and  with  a  hot 
stove  a  constant  current  will  be  kept  up.  In  ordinary  rural 
schools  much  of  the  escaping  air  will  pass  through  cracks 
around  the  windows  and  doors,  but  it  may  prove  desirable  to 
provide  two  or  more  outlets  with  flaps  or  doors,  so  that  those 
to  the  windward  may  be  closed,  in  which  case  foul  air  will 
always  flow  out  to  the  lee  side.  As  a  means  of  preventing 
the  discomforts  of  radiated  heat,  the  above  device  is  worthy 
of  attention ;  but  also  in  improving  the  ventilation  of  a  school- 
room it  is  of  great  importance.  If.  when  buildings  are  being 
planned,  provision  is  made  for  a  chimney  which  not  only  re- 
kceives  the  stove  pipes,  but  will  also  carry  tubes  to  extract  th 
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(which  should  be  admitted  near  the  floor),  the  effi- 
of  the  system  would  be  increased.  In  a  system  used 
bi^iy  in  Massachusetts'  special  "extractor  flues"  are  built 
to  cury  off  the  vitiated  air,  and  these  are  kept  warm  by 
■UMonal  small  stoves.  The  system  Ls  then  in  effect  a  com- 
ffcte  furnace  system  in  miniitture,  all  installed  within  the 
tiosle  room  and  capable  of  easy  management. 

t.  "  Flashing  "  Ventilation.  —  No  system  of  school  ventila- 
liM  can  be  considered  complete  which  docs  not  permit  oc- 
asional  "  flushing  "  of  the  schoolroom,  which  means  a  com- 
plete exchange  of  all  the  air  within  the  room  for  that  from 
nhout  In  cold  weather  it  is  particularly  easy  to  effect 
Aw,  since  with  windows  partly  opened  from  the  top  and 
jBtly  from  the  bottom,  especially  in  schoolrooms  with  an 
tbmdaDce  of  windows,  the  exchange  will  take  place  in  a 
Wy  f cw  minutes.  This  "flushing"  will  carry  off  dust  and 
•tpaw:  matter  which  arc  frequently  not  removed  by  ordinary 
{ncesscs.  It  roust  be  remembered  that  the  loss  of  beat 
through  "flushing"  ventilation  is  more  apparent  than  real, 
II  is  true  that  the  air  introduced  from  without  will,  at  the 
Bonent  of  entry,  he  at  the  temperature  prevailing  outside ; 
iutlbe  amount  of  heat  required  to  warm  a  room  full  of  air 
issnull  when  walls  and  all  solid  materials  are  already  raised 
it  temperature.  When  such  an  exchange  of  inside  for  out- 
air  is  effected,  radiation  from  walls  and  floors  and  fur- 
ire  very  soon  brings  up  the  temperature  of  the  introduced 
ifr  with  comparatively  small  loss  of  heat  in  the  former. 
Of  course,  while  "Hushing"  ventilation  is  going  on,  chil* 
a  should  not  be  left  sitting,  and  if  the  air  introduced 
?efy  cold,  they  should  even  leave  the  room.  But  to  have 
pipih  vigorously  exercising  during  this  moment  or  two  either 
■  the  room  or  in  the  hall  outside  is  not  harmful,  but  rather 
wry  ccHxiucive  to  health.  There  is  no  question  but  that, 
especially  in  poorly  ventilated  rooms,  there  should  be  a 
'Boshing"  at  the  end  of  every  hour,  and  preferably  at  the 
tnd  of  each  period. 
Effects  of  Poor  Ventilation.  —  The  matter  of  school  ventt 
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lation  is  one  of  the  most  coinplcx  with  which  the  superin- 
tendent and  principal  have  lo  dcil.  The  obscure  character 
of  the  ill  effects  of  poor  ventilation  has  tended  to  postpone 
any  scientific  consideration  of  the  subject.  Even  yet  it  is 
not  quite  established  whether  the  depression  felt  in  unventi- 
lated  rooms  is  due  to  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  which 
is  known  lo  be  produced  by  respiration,  or  to  the  decomposi- 
tion of  organic  matter  thrown  off  by  lungs  and  skin.  Further- 
more, little  is  known  as  to  possible  habituation  to  foul  air. 
But  all  investigations  seem  to  point  with  certainty  to  the  (act 
that  human  beings  breathing  the  air  that  has  been  breathed 
before  are  temporarily  depressed  and  may  suffer  permanent 
lowering  of  vitality  and  become  more  subject  to  disease. 
The  probability  is  that  if  we  could  measure  the  product  of 
school  work  we  should  find  a  startling  decrease  of  school 
effectiveness  in  rooms  not  well  ventilated,  probably  far  more 
In  the  long  run  than  would  be  the  cost  of  a  first-class  system 
of  ventilation. 

Fioal  Responsibility  of  Principals.  —  But  the  difficulties  lie 
in  the  general  recognition  of  all  these  facts.  Thermostats 
may  be  devised  to  automatically  regulate  the  temperature  of 
the  room,  but  there  is  no  equivalent  instrument  to  test  the 
purity  of  the  air.  A  relatively  simple  measure  is  Wolpert's 
air  tester,  which  con.sists  simply  of  a  bottle  of  lime-water  so 
arranged  that  a  rubber  bulb  can  pump  air  from  the  room 
into  the  bottle.  The  number  of  limes  the  bulb  must  be 
squeezed  before  a  certain  degree  of  milkiness  results  is 
taken  as  a  crude  index  of  the  purity  of  the  air.  More  exact 
devices  arc  available,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  can  be  used 
except  by  the  person  really  interested  in  the  subject.  It 
seems  that  the  only  way  to  attain  valuable  results  in  the 
practice  of  ventilation  is  to  have  principals  of  schools  receive 
special  training  in  this  field.  Until  they  shall  have  had  edu- 
cation for  this  function,  even  the  best  of  intentions  in  those 
who  erect  school  buildings  will  be  largely  brought  to  naught. 
Economics  of  Heating  and  Ventilating.  —  In  the  use  of 
power  for  ventilation  and  fuel  for  heating  and  also  ventila- 
'  ■•),  schools  are  peculiarly  liable  to  suffer  from  the  effects 
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of  misffianagemenl  or  peculation.  To  some  extent  this  loiu 
oa  be  olrtTatctl  by  careful  keeping  of  accounts  and  measure- 
Beat  of  work  done.  An  excellent  example  of  such  a  study 
vrtpoitcd  in  1906-1907  Biennial  Report  of  the  Schools  of 
Erif,  Pennsylvania.  Over  a  series  of  years  accounts  were  kept 
if  foci  consumed,  space  to  be  warmed,  and  avcragcwintcr  tern- 
pRXtuic.  The  unit  of  work  done  was  taken  as  "  thousand  cu- 
lie  feet  of  air  space  heated."  On  the  basis  of  this  unit  it  was 
(noble  to  test  different  kinds  of  coal,  effectiveness  of  differ- 
ai  ^tems  of  ventilation,  etc.  The  following  tables  show 
.WKof  the  resulu:  — 
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In  order  of  econoinicil  oonsuraplioD  of  fuel  durins  1906-1907, 
idKiot  bi^<tia|;s  lUl  21  follows :  Nv.  3,  I1.S5;  Higli,  S1.04;  No.  i8, 
J7.  MC. 

"Tbt  expense  has  tweo  controlled  to  quite  an  exieni  by  the  intetliKent 
of  tbe  jantlon  to  present  credit4bl«  remits  ut  the  dose  of  eadi 
scaaoa." 

2.     SCHOOL     FUKNtTURK 

Piiadples. — Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  installation  of  a 
^iteia  of  ventilation,  so  the  equipment  of  a  school  building 
*ilh  furniture  involves  extensive  initial  outlay,  is  to  a  great 
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extent  a  matter  for  the  expert,  and  for  its  effective  use  re- 
quires active  cooperation  on  the  part  of  teachers.  And  as 
in  the  case  of  systems  ot  ventilation,  principles  are  not  fully 
understood,  as  these  relate  to  practice.  Bui  some  which  are 
considerably  in  advance  of  common  usage  arc  generally 
accepted  by  experts.  Among  the  principal  facts  to  be  coO' 
sidered  are  the  following :  — 

a.  Sedentary  School  Life.  —  The  greater  number  of  days 
in  the  school  year,  the  shortening  of  recesses,  and  the  very 
sedentary  character  of  the  school  life,  combined  with  the 
great  plasticity  of  the  bones  and  muscles  of  youth,  render 
school  children  extremely  liable  to  permanent  bodily  derange- 
ments in  case  of  maladjusted  seats  and  desks.  Even  with 
the  best  of  furniture,  the  long  periods  of  sitting,  the  dispo- 
sition of  pupils  to  assume  uncouth  postures,  and  the  inability, 
sometimes,  of  ill-nourished  children  to  hold  the  body  in  the 
right  position,  may  result  in  lasting  distortions  of  body  and 
injury  to  eyes ;  but  these  evils  are  greatly  exaggerated  by 
wrong  types  of  equipment 

b.  Adjustable  Furniture.  —  Even  in  the  most  carefully 
graded  rooms  it  is  impossible  to  provide  a  fixed  type  of  desk 
which  will  be  satisfactory  to  all  children.  The  single  individ- 
ual desk  with  a  back  to  the  seat  is,  of  course,  a  great  ad- 
vance over  older  types  of  benches  without  back  supports 
such  as  are  yet  occasionally  f9und  in  rural  schools  in  America, 
and  even  in  city  schools  in  Europe.  And  when  the  fixed 
individual  desk  with  backed  seat  is  provided,  it  is  also  an 
advance  step  to  supply  these  in  grades  adapted  as  nearly  as 
may  be  to  the  average  or  mode  size  of  given  classes  of  chil- 
dren. But  even  with  the  best  adjustment  many  individual 
children  will  not  be  fitted.  Sometimes  rooms  supplied  with 
unadjustable  desks  have,  along  with  a  large  number  of  a 
given  size,  a  few  of  smaller  and  a  few  of  larger  dimensions, 
to  accommodate  pupils  of  unusual  development.  But  this 
device  is  frequently  rendered  unserviceable  by  the  necessities 
of  having  the  scats  arranged  harmoniously  in  the  room,  the 
larger  ones  in  the  rear,  and  smaller  in  front,  combined  with 
the  further  fact  that  teachers  do  not  always  feel  free  to 
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:c  pupils  in  the  room  solely  with  reference  to  seats, 
other  considerations  like  those  of  discipline,  ability  to  hear, 
«C  figuring  prominently.  For  rural  schools,  however,  the 
dence  of  having  scats  of  several  sizes  is  a  valuable  one. 

t.  Types  of  Adjustmeot.  —  Accommodation  to  the  needs 
of  the  individual  pupil  demands  that  school  furniture  should 
be  of  a  flexible  type,  providing  for  adaptation  both  to  in- 
dividual peculiarities  and  to  different  kinds  of  work.  At 
least  three  kinds  of  flexibility  are  to  be  considered,  and  are 
today  provided  for  in  different  types  of  furniture :  (u)  ad- 
JBtability  in  height,  both  of  scat  and  desk  top;  {b)  adjusta- 
Hty  in  the  "  plus  "  and  "  minus  "  distance,  roughly,  the  degree 
ta  which  the  desk  top  stands  in  front  of  the  seat,  or,  more 
OKTCCtly,  the  distance  to  which  the  vertical  line  from  the 
edge  of  the  desk  top  nearest  the  pupil  is  in  front  of  or  behind 
iTCTtical  line  from  tlie  front  edge  of  the  seat ;  and,  finally,  (e) 
adjustability  of  the  slope  of  the  surface  at  which  the  pupil 
•orks.  The  need  of  flexibility  in  height  of  seal  and  desk  top 
it  evident,  if  the  liability  of  youthful  bodies  to  lateral  curva- 
tire  and  other  forms  of  distortion  is  taken  into  account.  Not 
less  important  is  the  position  of  the  desk  top  with  reference 
>o  the  vertical  line  from  the  seat,  as  this  also  greatly  deter, 
miaes  whether  bodily  postures  customarily  assumed  are  good 
nr  not.  Finally  it  is  found  that  different  slopes  are  necessary 
in  reading  and  in  writing,  if  the  eyes  are  to  be  brought  into 
cotrect  position  at  the  same  time  that  the  body  retains  its 
Bormal  posture. 

d.  Back  Adjustment.  —  The  back  of  the  seat  should  be 
ncfa  as  will  also  give  proper  support  to  the  child  when  he 
■  in  a  normal  position.  Some  authorities  believe  that  the 
hack  should  be  adjustable  also,  that  is,  that  it  should  have  a 
spting  so  that  it  may  yield  to  the  pupil's  weight  when  the 
litterdesircsto  change  his  position,  such  as  is  found  sometimes 
ia  typewriter's  or  office  chairs.  Since  this  type  is  expensive 
lod  liable  to  become  a  source  of  disturbance,  it  has  not  been 
•ideljr  introduced.  But  in  view  of  the  need  of  frequent 
dnnge  of  position  on  the  part  of  children,  the  idea  involved 
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e.  Freedom  of  Body.  —  Not  only  should  school  seats  be 
adjusted  as  fully  as  possible  to  the  individual  body,  but  it  has 
come  to  be  better  recognized  in  recent  years  that  if  perma- 
nent bodily  distortions  arc  to  be  avoided,  frequent  opportu- 
nity should  be  given  for  movement  and  change  of  position. 
This  may  be  accomplished  partly  by  the  flexible  chair  back 
previously  alluded  to.  In  some  primary  schools  it  is  being 
secured  through  discarding  the  fixed  desk  altogether,  and 
returning  to  the  plan  of  having  chairs  and  a  large  table 
around  which  children  sit,  as  in  the  kindergarten.  This  re- 
quires more  space,  probably  involves  more  noise,  and  does 
not  provide  height  of  scat  and  desk  top  adapted  to  each  in- 
dividual pupil.  Hut  it  docs  permit  much  flexibility  of  posture 
and  of  work,  and  the  frequent  change  of  position  may  com- 
pensate for  other  disadvantages.  Change  of  position  or  re- 
lief from  the  fixed  postures  that  lead  to  malformations  may 
be  secured  to  some  extent  through  frequent  calesthenic  ex- 
ercises, standing,  marching,  periods  of  play  within  the  school- 
room, etc.  The  development  of  these  has,  if  anything,  been 
retarded  in  recent  years  in  the  disposition  to  eliminate  the 
recesses  and  to  add  to  the  amount  of  seat  study.  The  de- 
velopment of  more  extensive  gymnastic  exercise,  including 
that  of  a  corrective  sort,  is  important.  Increase  in  the 
amount  of  laboratory  and  shop  work  will  tend  to  counteract 
some  bad  effects  of  too  much  seat  work,  by  providing  fre- 
quent change.  Garden  or  field  work  might  contribute  even 
more  to  sound  bodies.  It  seems  probable,  too,  that  the  ten- 
dency instinctive  in  the  growing  child  to  frequently  change 
his  sitting  posture  has  not  been  sufficiently  recognized,  even 
with  existing  types  of  furniture,  fnstead  of  always  bringing 
pressure  to  bear  upon  the  pupil  to  return  to  one  normal  posi- 
tion, several  positions,  none  unhealthful  if  not  indulged  too 
habitually,  might  be  permitted.  It  is  conceivable  that  the 
half-reclining  posture  commonly  assumed  by  weak-backed 
children  might  not  be  objectionable  if  indulged  in  consciously 
as  a  rest  for  tired  muscles,  and  if  suitable  precautions  were 
taken  to  prevent  it  or  any  other  holding  of  the  body  from 
''^coming  a  fixed  habit     Common  sense  would  seem  to  sug- 
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gest  that  bones  talcc  their  shape  and  muscles  develop  their 
■leDgth.  not  UDiformly,  but  first  by  pressure  here  and  relief 
ttare,  and  vice  vena.  The  school  Euniiturc  should  provide 
for  the  assumption  of  varied  positions. 

Fsnctlons  of  Teacher  and  Principal. —  If  true  flexibility 
k  school  furniture  is  to  be  obtained,  it  can  only  be  through 
Ibe  efforts  of  the  teacher  and  the  principal     When  teachers 
cm  be  trained  to  study  the  physical  wcU-bcinti;  of  each  pupil 
u  closely  as  they  scrutinize  the  scholastic  attainments,  it  will 
D0l  be  difficult  for  them  to  diagnose  cases  of  maladjtiKtments 
to  seats,  and  to  procure  proper  fitting.     It  is  a  serious  re- 
proach that  so  often  when  rooms  are  fitted  with  expensive 
adjustable  furniture,  no  genuine  attempt  is  made  to  flt  it  to 
individual  pupils.     In  this  connection,  something  might  be 
gained  by  a  system  of  publicity  io  each  schoolroom.     If  a 
notice  in  clear  type  and  easily  comprehended  English  were 
placed  where  all  children  would  be  apt  to  read  it,  discussing 
such  matters  as  proper  ventilation,  heating,  and  seating,  it 
might  create  enough  public  opinion  to  induce  the  teacher  to 
take   a  more  active  interest.     Such  notice  should  indicate 
dearly  to  pupils  their  rights,  and  help  them  discover  when 
correct  conditions  arc  not  being  fully  met.     But,  in  the  last 
analysis,  training  on  the  part  of  the  school  principal  is  indis- 
pensable, and   until  supervisors  receive  special   preparation 
fitting  them  for  their  particular  work,  many  excellent  educa- 
tioaal  plans  will  fail  of  realization. 

The  following  principles  are  noteworthy,  as  regards  school 
desks,     (a)  Authorities  largely  agree  that  between  the  verti- 
cals dropped  from  the  rear  edge  of  the  desk  and  the  front 
edge  of  the  scat,  there  should  rarely  be  a  "  plus  "  distance,  but 
that  in  reading  the  vcrtical.1  should  fall  together,  making  the 
"icro"  distance,  and  in  writing  the  vertical  from  the  desk 
thoukl  fall  two  or  more  inches  behind  the  vertical  from  the 
teat,  making  two  inches  of "  minus  "  distance.     If  neither  the 
scat  nor  desk  top  slides  so  as  to  make  these  distances  adjust- 
able, a  slight  permanent  minus  distance  should  he  preferred. 
(A)  For  reading  purposes  the  desk  top  should  have  a  consid- 
cnble  slant,  even  forty-five  degrees  for  the  best  conditions. 
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This  is  sometimes  secured  by  having  a  top  that  may  change 
its  inclination,  or  by  having  a  book-holder  which  may  be 
moved  out  of  the  way  for  writing.  Writiog  requires  a  slight 
inclination  only,  so  in  desks  with  fixed  tops  conditions  have 
been  equalized  or  comjjromiscd  as  much  as  possible,  and  the 
top  inclines  at  a  slope  of  from  one  in  ten  to  one  in  six.  (c) 
The  introduction  of  vertical  script  has  generally  been  believed 
to  relieve  children  of  an  almost  inevitable  tendency  to  twist 
the  body  during  writing.  A  revolving  seat  has  advantages 
in  the  writing  period,  as  well  as  making  withdrawal  from  the 
desk  a  simple  matter,  {d)  The  straight  back  to  a  school  seat 
is  not  favored.  Authorities  say  that  the  seat  should  slope  at 
an  angle  of  ten  degrees,  but  there  is  disagreement  as  to 
whether,  in  the  seat  with  the  fixed  back,  the  child  should 
rest  against  the  support  when  writing.  The  kind  of  support 
which  should  be  given  to  the  back  is  also  still  a  matter  of 
doubt. 

Simplicity  and  Durability. — The  most  difficult  problem, 
apart  from  uncertainties  as  to  the  character  of  the  back  sup- 
port and  slope  of  top,  in  connection  with  school  desks,  is  to 
combine  simplicity  and  durability  with  efficiency.  Many 
types  of  complicated  desks  have  been  proposed  which  seem 
to  meet  all  hygienic  ret|uirements ;  but  they  have  been  un- 
manageable under  ordinary  school  conditions,  or  have  lacked 
durability.  The  usage  given  to  school  (uniiture  by  children 
is  very  severe,  and  complicated  desks  soon  get  out  of  order. 
Unless  it  is  known  that  new  types  have  been  tried  and  proved 
successful,  it  is  well  for  a  board  of  education  that  has  not 
under  its  direction  experts  to  attend  to  these  matters  to 
rely  upon  relatively  simple  and  well-proven  types.  In  Amer- 
ican states,  of  course,  the  desk  which  is  adjustable  at 
least  as  to  height  of  seat  and  desk  top  is  undoubtedly  replac- 
ing the  fixed  type.  Beyond  that  many  features  of  flexibility 
arc  still  in  the  experimental  stage. 
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flOOTs  and   Dmt  ■—  In  many  respects  the  problems  of 

dcanuig  school  buildings  are  not  unlike  those  encountered  in 

keping  other  types  of  public  buildings  in  order.     But  the 

omstant  use  of  schoolrooms  for  a  considerable  part  of  the 

dij,  and  the   unusual  liability  of  children  to  infection  do 

iemduce  some  special  features.     Of  especial  importance  are 

tforices  for  reducing  the  accumulations  of  dust  which  may  be 

ttirTctl  up  by  movements  and  exercises.     Floors,  as  a  rule, 

anoot  becovered  in  schoolrooms.    Hence  they  should  be  made 

■oas  to  reduce  cracks  to  the  minimum.     In  some  German  and 

many  English  schools  they  are  constructed  of  small  blocks, 

•oiDCtiroes  set  in  cement,  which  are  excellent  from  the  stand- 

poiat  of  cleanliness  and  also  serve  to  greatly  deaden  sound. 

Floors  made  of  soft  wood  require  hardening  preparations  in 

order  to  withstand  wear.     After  daily  sweeping,  floors  and 

other  woodwork  require  dusting  with  a  damp  cloth  which  is 

better  described  as  wiping;  dusting  is  universally  conceded 

to  be  an  abomination  if  performed  with  a   feather  duster,  as 

h  simply  redistributes  the  dust  in  the  atmosphere  to  be  later 

breathed  by  the  children.'     In  recent  years  some  attention 

bas  been  given  to  preparations  of  oil  to  be  applied  at  frequent 

totervals  to  the  floor,  and  which  have  the  effect  of  "  laying" 

dost  and  dirt  so  that  it  may  be  later  wiped  up.     Excellent 

hygienic  results  are  derivable  from  this  process,  though  it  is 

tlill    somewhat   in  an  experimental   stage.     Since   this  is  a 

matter  of  requiring  no  great  outlay,  it  is  one  in  which  every 

progressive  board  might  well  do  some  experimenting,  as  no 

possible  harm  can  result 

4.     THE   DI3INPECTINO   OF   APPLtANCES  USED   IN  COMMON 

Cntagloa.  —  The  public  school  offers  a  peculiarly  favorable 
I  for  the  spread  of  contagious  disease.    Children  come  from 

>  See  Ptoden,  DmI  a»J  U$  l>aiigirt. 
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a]]  kinds  of  homes,  breathe  the  same  air,  rub  against  each  other, 
and  frequently  use  common  appliances.  In  reference  to  the 
things  which  arc  handled  and  touched  it  is  especially  impor- 
tant Ihat  either  individual  ownership  should  be  promoted,  or 
careful  disinfection  provided. 

In  the  past  the  use  of  common  drinktng-cups  has  been 
necessary,  and  doubtless  much  disease  was  thereby  transmitted. 
Something  can  be  accomplished  by  arranging  that  the  com- 
mon cup  or  cups  shall  stand  in  running  water  when  not  in 
use.  It  is  also  a  wise  policy  to  subject  cups  to  a  disinfecting 
process  each  night,  using  hot  water  and  soap,  a  weaksolution 
of  carbolic  acid  or  sulpho>napthol. 

Drinking  Fountains.  —  But  wherever  running  water  is  sup- 
plied, the  use  of  the  driiiking-cup  should  be  abolished  and 
drinking  fountains  provided  instead.  These  have  been  so 
perfected  that  they  are  capable  of  being  used  by  all  children, 
and  are  absolutely  free  from  possibility  of  contagion.  In  prin- 
ciple, a  small  jet  of  water,  rising  a  few  inches,  is  provided, 
but  with  such  low  speed  and  regularity  that  any  one  may 
drink  from  it  without  discomfort.  If  water  is  abundant,  these 
fountains  are  made  to  run  continuously ;  but  if  water  may  not 
be  wasted,  a  lever  is  provided  which  is  so  arranged  that  the 
jet  runs  only  while  the  lever  is  held  in  a  certain  position.  A 
spring  carries  the  lever  back  when  released  and  closes  the 
fountain.  Drinking  fountains  of  this  sort  (of  course,  all 
varieties  arc  slill  patented  appliances)  arc  now  used  in  public 
places  and  on  war-ships.  They  ^re  frequently  found  in  the 
best  schools  abroad. 

The  use  in  common  of  pencils,  pens,  etc.,  or  the  practice  of 
having  the  school-books  given  out  indiscriminately  among 
pupils  renders  some  system  of  disinfection  of  these  desirable. 
Appliances  of  a  very  simple  sort  can  be  provided,  involving  a 
tight  case  in  which  the  articles  can  be  placed,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  formaldehyde  used  to  disinfect-  The  difficulty  is 
greater  in  the  case  of  books,  but  has  been  successfully  met  in 
public  and  school  libraries.  Or  the  school  may  provide  tough 
envelopes  in  which  pens  and  pencils  can  be  kept,  named  for 
each  individual  so  that  the  school  retains  control,  but  individ- 
ual  use  is  still  made  possible- 
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TtXT-BOOKS    AXD 


•I  Texi-books-  —  The  European  obsen-er  of 
Aim  lit  III  tcboob  b  impressed  by  the  Urge  pan  which  text- 
,  pkj  in  Ac  wiotis  Mate  systems.  Much  capital  and 
1  enterprise  go  loto  the  making  of  text-books ;  man^ 
■re  tuiic  by  Uie  ablest  teachers ;  tbey  are  large,  splcndidhr 

iSloMntied,  and  osoally  well  executed  mechanically.     Extco- 

'  BPn  leghbiion  in  each  state  regarding  the  selection,  adoption, 
pairbase,  and  even  publication  of  tcxt-bookit  indicates  a  widfr 
spread  pubbc  interest  and    state    participation.      Generally 

LapeakiBg.  the  content  as  well  as  the  method  of  education  in 
any  giveo  field  is  determined  by  the  text-book ;  it  is  the  pu. 
piTs  nM^  auvKM.  and  the  teacher's  guide.  Too  close  adher- 
ence to  the  text  is  usually  condemned  as  a  vice  of  Ameri- 
can editcatioa.  but  foreigners  note  admiringly  the  ability  of 
tiM  papil  to  learn  from  his   books,  independently  of  the 

hiMcbcr. 

Two  features  of  American  education  have  contributed 
Btainly  to  this  dc\-etopment :  (a)  The  widespread  prevalence 
o(  run)  schools,  with  many  classes,  where  the  teacher  could 
gtw  each  pupil  or  each  class  but  little  time,  and  where  it  «-as 
ol  utmost  importance  that  the  pupil,  during  the  time  that  be 
WAS  not  reciting,  should  have  abundance  of  well-org»nizcd  ma- 
Hfitl  to  study.  From  this  condition  has  grown  up  the  Ameri- 
CM  custom  of  making  the  "  recitation  period,"  so  called, 
linvly  *n  cxaminalion  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  of  the  work 
done  by  the  pupil  in  studjiog  his  book ;  (^)  the  large  propor- 
t{oa  of  teachers  who  are  immature  and  lacking  in  experience 
tu%t  funds  of  information  as  well  as  in  control  of  method  apart 
(lomlhcicst.     For  these,  too,  the  "hearing  of  the  lesson" 
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ih  beta  the  tine  of  least  resistance,  and,  probably,  often  of 

profit  to  the  pupil.     These  conditions  have  operated 

produce  the  American  type  of  textbook,  with  its  digested 

oatent  of  all  the  knowledge  which  the  child  is  expected  to  ac- 

fiire,  its  excellent  maps  and  illustrations,  and  its  arrangement 

pisuily  for  the  teacher  who  "sets  tasks." 

ft'ithin  recent  years  considerable  pressure  has  developed 
k  [he  pedagogic  field  to  prevent  teachers  from  relying  too 
doscly  on  the   single  text-book,  and  this  has  developed  a 
todency  to  use   "supplemental"  books.     In  the  fields  of 
leading,  geography,  history,  science,  and  even  in  language 
tttidy,  supplemental  books  of  many  kinds  have  come  to  the 
front  and  have  been  widely  used.    The  pedagogic  signiiicance 
of  this  need  not  concern  us,  except  in  noting  the  fact  that  it 
ban  important  movement  in  education  and  destined  to  yet 
greater  de\-eIopments ;  but  wc  find  that  the  situation,  as  re- 
gards the  supplemental  books,  has  greatly  altered  many  of 
the  older  administrative  questions  touching  text-books,  like 
tinifonnity,  methods  of  selection,  state  publication,  and  free 
supply  to  pupils. 

ETolatioa  of  Textbooks.  —  In  view  of  the  traditions  and 
necessities  of  education  in  the  various  states,  it  is  undoubtedly 
troc  that  the  text-book  as  an  agency  or  tool  in  the  educational 
process  will  long  continue  to  be  of  supreme  Importance  in 
determining  the  content  and  method  of  that  education.    Much 
as  we  may  oppose  excessive  dependence  upon  it   on  the 
part  of  teacher  and  pupil,  it  will   long   remain  true  that 
—  tfie  immaturity  of  the  majority  of  our  teachers,  with  their 
^Hposequent  want  of  initiative  and  experience,  their  lack  of 
^professional  training,  and  the  fact  that  in  rural  schools  they 
have  many  classes  and  in  urban  schools  many  pupils,  will 
Fcoder  the  part  played  by  the  textbook  in  education,  sec- 
ond in  importance  only  to  the  work  of  the  teacher.     But 
the  text-book   is  still  in  the  stage  of  active  evolution ;  u 
pedagogical    wisdom    grows,   as    knowledge   of   the    art  of 
teaching  ciystallizcs,  and  as  new  ideas  of  the  educational  con- 
teat  which  should  be  taught  to  children  develop,  text-books 
nil  change  accordingly.    Every  few  years  will  mark  decided 
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advances,  and  within  certain  limits  every  educator  will 
preserve  an  experimental  attitude  toward  new  discoveries  and 
efforts  in  this  lield.  Recognizing  that  in  education  the  text- 
book plays  much  the  same  part  that  the  tool  does  in  the  hands 
of  the  workman  or  the  machine  in  the  factory,  the  educator 
who  is  progressive  will  study  all  innovations,  and  on  finding 
In  something  new  a  superior  instrument,  he  will  unhesitatingly 
recommend  the  abandonment  of  the  old  and  relatively  inferior 
tool.  From  the  standpoint  of  educational  administration,  it  is 
of  supreme  importance  that  this  evolutionary  and  experi- 
mental process  be  recognized.  It  is  important  that  in  the 
process  of  administrative  centralization,  conditions  should  not 
develop  which  will  greatly  limit  freedom,  or  seriously  discour- 
age innovation,  but  which  will  permit  advanced  steps  to  be 
taken  by  communities  and  leaders  which  clearly  see  their  way 
to  better  things. 

Commercial  Aspects.  —  In  recent  years  the  production  of 
textbooks  has  develnped  into  a  business  enterprise  of  vast 
magnitude  and  national  scope.  Local  production  in  state, 
county,  or  city,  tends  to  diminish  in  importance.  Competition 
still  plays,  however,  an  active  part  in  production  and  sale,  and 
the  progressive  producers  are  giving  constantly  more  attention 
to  the  quality  of  service  enlisted  in  the  production  of  these 
books.  It  still  remains  true,  therefore,  that  tlie  community, 
board  of  education,  or  educator  who  desires  to  favor  output 
of  an  advanced  character,  can  do  so.  By  putting  a  premium 
on  the  best,  by  conveying  to  publishers  ideas  of  the  quality  of 
work  in  books  demanded  by  the  best  teachers,  and  by  giving 
wide  publicity  to  excellence  wherever  found,  communities  and 
individuals  can  greatly  serve  to  direct  the  process  of  evolution 
which  is  going  on  so  rapidly  in  this  field.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  as  all  good  administration  in  education  insists  on 
putting  a  high  valuation  on  the  character  and  training  of  the 
teacher,  similarly  it  should  put  a  large  premium  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  chief  tools  which  the  teacher  must  use  — 
namely,  te-xt-books, 

It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  we  must  consider  the  various 
«  of  an  administrative  nature  in  this  field.     The  character. 
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|B)pe,  and  means  of  legislation  directing  the  selection,  period 
tiK,  extent  of  uniformity,  and  designating  the  quality  and 
:  of  text-books  becomes  of  much  momcnL 


I.     DNIFORUrrV    OF    TEXT-BOOKS 

itoeoce  of  OnWormlty.  —  Formerly  in  the  district  schools 
the  states,  so  the  histories  of  education  inform  us,  there 
;  no  uniformity  of  books  within  the  school,  but  each  pupil 
;ht  that  kind  of  book  which  his  parents  had  at  home,  and 
_  [that  the  pupil  worked.  Naturally,  with  the  coming  of  the 
inded  system  came  uniformity  of  text-books  in  a  given 
Jcbool  for  a  given  year,  but  not  infrequently  a  new  teacher 
would  want  a  change.  The  laws  yet  in  force  in  Pennsyl. 
tania  illustrate  what  was  once  a  common  condition.  "  Im- 
■Bcdiately  after  the  annual  election  of  the  teachers  in  each 
Kbool  district  of  the  state,  and  before  the  opening  of  schools 
(or  the  ensuing  term,  there  shall  be  a  meeting  of  the  di- 
rectors or  controllers,  and  teachers  of  each  district ;  at  which 
■leeting  the  directors  and  controllers  shall  decide  upon  a  scries 
of  school-books  in  the  different  branches  to  be  taught  during 
Uie ensuing  year;  which  books,  and  no  others,  shall  be  used 
in  the  schools  of  the  district  during  said  period."  In  New 
York  boards  of  education  adopt  and  designate  text-books,  but 
"in  the  common  school  districts  .  .  .  the  textbooks  to  be 
ued  in  the  schools  shall  be  designated  at  any  annual 
oeeting  by  two-thirds  vote  of  all  the  voters  present  and 
voting  at  such  meeting."  A  book,  once  adopted,  however, 
aay  not  be  superseded  for  five  years,  except  by  a  three-fourths 
Toteof  the  Board  of  Education,  or  in  common  school  districts, 
by  a  three-fourths  vote  of  district  meeting. 

Cemputsory  Uniformity  of  te.xt-books  has  come  to  be  the 
nilc  ia  all  states,  to  some  degree.  But  the  areas  over  which  uni- 
fonnity  must  prevail,  differ  widely,  as  do  also  the  agencies  des- 
ignated to  select  books.  Local  uniformity  —  in  district,  town, 
octownship  —  is  found  in  all  the  New  England  states,  and  in 
the  North  Central  and  Middle  Atlantic  stales,  except  Indiana, 
Kansas,  Missouri,  and  South  Dakota.   In  all  of  the  Southern 
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states,  county  uniformity  is  prescribed,  except  in  Delaware, 
South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  and  Alabama,  where  state  uni- 
formity prevails.  In  Iowa  we  find  a  transition  stage.  If  one- 
third  of  the  school  directors  of  a  county  petition  for  county 
uniformity,  the  question  must  be  submitted  to  popular  vote,  but 
uniformity,  if  voted,  does  not  affect  cities  within  the  county. 
Arkansas  also  allows  the  question  of  uniformity  in  each  county 
to  be  settled  by  popular  vote.' 

Many  Western  and  some  Southern  states  have  adopted 
state  uniformity,  and  have  provided  text-book  commissions  or 
other  machinery  for  the  selection  and  distribution  of  text- 
books. California  undertakes  the  publication  of  its  own  text- 
books for  elementary  schools,  but  has  discontinued  the  prac- 
tice of  employing  local  educators  to  compile  such  books. 
Now  the  State  Text-book  Commission  can  purchase  or  lease 
copyrights  or  plates.  A  variety  of  practices  in  connection 
with  state  uniformity  will  be  examined  later. 

Reasons  for  nalformity.  —  At  the  bottom  of  the  widespread 
demand  for  uniformity  over  large  areas,  and  for  a  fixed  period 
during  which  books  may  not  be  changed,  have  been  several 
motives.  The  shifting  of  population  from  one  district  to  an- 
other has  been  an  active  factor,  for  with  purely  local  adop. 
tion  families  mo\inginto  new  districts  were  frequently  obliged 
to  buy  new  outfits  of  school-books  before  their  children  could 
attend  the  local  schools.  In  regions  where  stock-raising  and 
agriculture  on  rented  land  have  developed  on  a  large  scale, 
this  condition  has  affected  a  large  number  of  people.  An- 
other factor  has  been  the  acknowledged  failure  of  purely  local 
boards  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  selection.  In  the  com- 
petition to  have  books  chosen,  agents  of  various  publishers 
have  brought  to  bear  all  kinds  of  pressure,  legitimate  and  iU 
legitimate,  and  local  boards  have  not  always  been  able  to 
make  the  selections  which  were  best  for  the  schools,  or  have 
made  selections  which  have  entailed  undue  expense  on  pa- 
trons. Undoubtedly,  too.  it  was  found  in  many  states  that  the 
prices  of  books  were  being  raised  to  an  unreasonable  figure 
by  publishers  and  retailers,  and  this  suggested  the  fixing  of 

>  See  Dtxtcr.  History  ef  EdiKOtivn  in  At  VnUt4 Slata,  p.  iiS. 
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the  price  by  state  or  county  authority.  To  a  ccrtaio  extent 
this  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  state  publication  scheme  of  Cali- 
fornia, for  it  was  generally  believed  that  state  publication 
would  greatly  affect  the  price  of  books  sold  to  school  pa- 
trons.' 

Selection  of  Text-books.  —  Apart  from  the  matter  of  the  price, 
the  most  important  function  of  authorities  in  connection  with 
text-books  is  the  selection.  In  many  cities,  where  the  right 
to  select  is  a  local  matter,  the  Board  of  Education  assumes 
this  function,  but  with  an  increasing  tendency  to  cotiperatc 
with  the  Superintendent.  In  233  cities  and  towns  of  Massa- 
chusetts the  Superintendent  exercises  no  authority  in  the  se- 
lection of  text-books  in  8;  advisory  in  85;  joint  power  in 
44;  and  in  92  he  has  full  powers  of  selection,'  Where 
county  uniformity  prevails,  the  County  Board  of  Education 
usually  makes  selections,  this  board  usually,  though  not  al- 
ways, being  composed  partly  of  teachers,  and  so  involving  a 
fair  amount  of  expert  service  in  the  selection. 

State  Authorities.  —  In  the  matter  of  establishing  state  uni- 
formity,  of  course  the  enormous  importance  of  the  work,  and 
the  strong  possibility  of  corruption,  has  made  the  selection  of 
the  state  authority  for  selection  a  difficult  one.  In  Alabama 
the  new  text-book  commission  shall  be  composed  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  "  three  emi- 
nent teachers  of  the  state  "  selected  by  the  Governor.  But  this 
text-book  commission  is  aided  by  a  subcommission  of  "a 
president  or  member  of  the  faculty  of  one  of  the  normal 
ichools,  a  president  or  member  of  the  faculty  of  one  of  the 
agricultural  colleges,  a  superintendent  of  one  of  the  cities,  and 
two  teajrhcrs  of  the  common  schools,"  who  have  advisory 
powers  with  reference  to  books,  and  the  state  commission 
"shall  give  great  weight  to  the  report  and  recommendation  of 
said  subcommission."  In  Indiana  a  board  somewhat  simi- 
larly constituted  is  found  consisting  of  eleven  members ;  but 
the  source  of  each  is  partly  fixed  ;  it  includes  the  presidents 
of  two  universities,  and  the  state  normal,  the  superintendents  of 

iSee  FmnlkDcr,  "Th«Oililbntia  SUI«  Tnt-book  SyMm,"  Ed.  Stv.  W144. 
*  Prince,  SiAmtf  AJminulraiieit,  p.  >56, 
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the  three  largest  cities,  and  "  three  citizens  actively  engaged 
in  educational  work  in  the  state"  appointed  by  the  Governor. 
It  is  essentially  a  board  of  educational  experts.  Wlicn  state 
uniformity  (and  publication)  was  authorized  in  California,  Ihe 
State  Board  was  made  to  consist  of  the  Governor,  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  presidents  of  the  state 
nonnal  schools ;  to  this  subsequently  was  added  the  President 
of  the  State  University  and  the  Professor  of  Pedagogy  therein. 
Litter  the  law  authorized  die  formation  within  this  board  of  a 
text-book  commission  of  three,  the  limits  of  whose  authority 
have  not  yet  been  fully  defned,  but  this  commission  has 
power  to  employ  an  expert  secretary  and  to  make  recommen- 
dations to  the  whole  board.  This  text-book  commission  also 
is  empowered  to  form  committees  or  to  procure  recommenda- 
tions from  educators  in  the  state  in  the  matter  of  selecting 
bonks.  In  Oregon  the  adoption  of  text-hooks  is  not  in  the 
hands  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  but  is  under  a  special 
state  board  of  text-book  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
Governor  "  from  different  sections  of  the  state  "  for  four  years. 
There  is  no  requirement  for  expert  qualifications.  In  Kansas 
a  similar  board  of  eight  is  found,  with  no  prescription  as  to 
expert  requirements,  "  but  not  more  than  three  shall  be 
chosen  from  any  one  political  party."  In  fact,  the  presence 
of  teachers  on  this  board  would  seem  to  be  rendered  impossi- 
ble by  the  provision  that  "no  per  diem  shall  be  allowed  to 
any  member  of  this  commission  who  shall,  at  the  time  of  ser- 
vice thereon,  be  receiving  a  stated  salary  from  this  state  or 
from  any  county  or  city  therein."  In  Idaho  the  State  Board 
elects  the  commission,  "at  least  two  of  whom  shall  be  busi- 
ness men"  and  any  one  shall  be  eligible  who  "has  had  not 
less  than  five  years'  experience  as  teacher,  and  who  is  actively 
engaged  in  educational  work  in  the  state."  The  members 
hold  office  for  six  years. 

In  North  Carolina  the  State  Board  is  the  Text-book  Com- 
mission, but  there  is  a  subcommlasion  of  "not  leas  than  five 
nor  more  than  ten  (to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor)  from 
among  the  teachers  or  city  or  county  superintendents  actually 
engaged  in  the  school  business  of  the  state,"  which  subcom- 
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■aaataott  shall  malce  examinations  and  recommendations  to  the 
Sate  Board.  Tn  Nevada  the  State  Board  of  Education  con- 
lists  of  the  Governor,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  the  President  of  the  State  University ;  and  the  Text-book 
Commission  is  composed  of  this  body  with  four  additional 
members  appointed  by  the  Governor,  who  "shall  be  principals 
ol  schools  employing  not  less  than  five  teachers,  or  superin- 
ceadenu." 


2.    PRICE   REGULATION 


I  State  uniformity  practically  always  involves  price  regula- 
itt.    The  State  lioardor  Test-book  Commission  isauthorized 
to  enter  into  contracts  with  the  publishers  or  dealers  fixing 
the  rate  at  which  books  shall  be  sold  or  exchanged,  and  some- 
times requiring  the  maintenance  of  supplies  of  such  books  at 
designated  depositories.     In  the  case  of  county  uniformity,  it 
b  also  common  to  have  the  price  regulated  at  the  time  of  the 
adaption  of  the  book,  for  otherwise  a  local  monopoly  of  an 
intolerable  kind   would  be  possible.     Since  the  law  or  rule 
frequently  requires  that  the  local  retail  price  shall  not  exceed 
the  retail  price  anywhere  else  in  the  country,  it  is  also  cus- 
tomary to  proWde  that  if,  during  the  life  of  the  contract,  the 
price  should  be  reduced  elsewhere,  it  will  also  be  reduced  in 
the  district  or  state  where  the  contract  is  made.     Only  in 
Southern  and  Western  states  is  state  contract  found.     In  a 
few  states,  boards  of  education  arc  authorized  to  buy  books 
and  sell  them  to  individuals,  as  a  meansof  reducing  the  price 
to  school  patrons.     In  Ohio  boards  may  appoint  an  agent  to 
sell  to  schoolchildren  books  which  such  board  has  contracted 
for,  but  at  not  more  than  ten  per  cent  above  cost,  and  it  is  even 
provided  that  where  children  arc  moving  into  another  district 
•here  different  booksarc  used,  they  may  sell  back  to  the  board 
Ibebooks  they  have  bought.     In  West  Virginia,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  and  Ohio  the  local  boards  may  purchase  books  and 
arrange  for  local  depositories  for  the  sale  of  such  books  to 
school  children.     In  the  case  of  Ohio,  where  the  State  Hoard 
fixes  a  large  list  of  books  from  which  all  adoptions  mu^t  be 
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^poo  vote  ot  the  AslricL  In  a  aumbcr  of  other  states  it  is 
obKgaCOfy  upoa  the  district  or  town  (in  Kentucky  the  county) 
to  provide  indigeDi  pupils  with  free  books,  which  become  the' 
property  of  the  district  (California.  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
Montana,  Xe\*ada.  New  Mexico,  and  Virginia).  In  the  states 
where  free  text-books  are  optional,  the  movement  in  favor  of 
them  seems  to  be  gaining  ground,  and  in  other  states  there 
are  considerable  numbers  of  teachers  who  favor  some  kind 
of  free  text-book  system.' 

>  Keporl  of  Commationer  or  Eilucilioa,  1903:1416. 

*  Report  of  CommiBioAcr  «f  Educatioo,  1904: 3379. 

•  Sec  Jcnkt,  J.,  CUiimMfi  anJ  At  Sdkaolt. 
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Area  Purchasing.  —  In  all  states  the  territorial  unit,  which 

ii  primarily  responsible  for  the  maniigement  of  the  schools, 

pcTchases  the  text-buoks.     Usually  thus  is  the  district,  town- 

ikip,  or  city.     Generally  the  books  are  loaned  to  the  pupils 

without  cost,  but  a  system  of  fines  is  sometimes  arranged  for 

the  sake  of  securing  good  usage,'  and  it  is  expected  that  a 

^reo  book  wiU  be  used  by  several  pupils  in  succession.    The 

school  has  the  custody  of  the  books,  and  at  the  beginning  of 

each  year  is  supposed  to  have  a  supply  on  hand  sufTicient  for 

all  pupils,  thus  eiubling  work  to  he  begun  at  once. 

Public  r#.  Private  Purchase.  —  Certain  arguments  in  favor 
of  and  against  the  use  of  free  text-books  may  be  summarized 
■od  discussed:'   {a)  Poor  children  arc  not  placed  at  a  disad- 
TUttage,  or  poor  parents  heavily  taxed.    {l>)  The  expense  to  the 
community  as  a  whole  is  less  than  that  in  case  of  individual  pur- 
chase   (f )  Permits  the  work  of  the  school  to  be  effective  from 
the  wrj'  outset,  instead  of  involving  delay.     ((/)  Uniformity 
is  secured,  and  changes  for  better  books  more  easily  brought 
abouL     (r)  Schools  are  popularized  somewhat  and  attendance 
prolonged  In  the  case  of  many  children.    (/)  The  books  arc 
public  property,  and  through  them  respect  for  public  property 
may  be  taught,     {g)  A  varied  supply  of  hooks,  some  strictly 
text-books,  others  supplemental,  may  be  kept  on  hand,  and 
the  supply  of  material  will  be  less  limited,    {/i)  State  or  county 
tmifonnity,  of  the  kind  which  hampers  local  initiative,  is  ren- 
dered less  probable.    On  the  other  hand,  certain  objections 
an  quite  generally  felt:  {a)  Parents  and  children  having  such 
material  as  books  supplied  free  tend  to  become  more  dependent 
OQ  the  state  and  less  appreciative  of  the  responsibilities  of 
private  ownership,     {b')  The  exchange  of  hooks  involves  the 
danger  of  transmitting  infectious  disease,     {c)  There  is  and 
should  be  a  strong  xsthctic  objection  on  the  part  of  cleanly 
children  toward  handling  books  soiled  by  other  children,    (d) 
The  building  up  of  a  private  library  at  home  is  interfered  with. 


'  la  VtoktoD,  Sooth  Dakoti,  booki  arc  rented  to  pupfli.     See  E.  J.  V«(, 
tiuiatuti.if.rj. 

'  Sec  Ifijiiiic  nf  rii«iiiiii«iiiiiii|  oF  Educalion,  t90a:63i,roi  t«*ull>  of  so  iaqniiy 
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(f)  Children  are  more  destructive  of  books  not  purchased 
by  themselves.  (/)  Withdraws  school  money  which  should 
be  used  (or  other  more  needlul  things,  {g)  Greatly  increases 
work  and  responsibilities  of  teachers,  principals,  and  school 
committees. 

Social  Results  of  Free  Bootes.  —  Nnt  all  of  these  points  are 
of  c(jiial  value.  In  those  states  which  make  it  compulsory  to 
provide  books  for  indigent  children  it  is  found  that  compara- 
tively few  people  in  most  American  states  come  within  that 
category.  On  the  other  hand,  while  undoubtedly  the  buying 
of  text-books  \s  somewhat  of  a  strain  on  the  resources  of  many 
wage-camers,  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  education  has 
been  free  only  within  recent  years,  in  European  countries, 
and  that  there  may  still  remain  moral  grounds  for  requiring 
parents  to  bear  a  slight  share  of  a  very  direct  form  of  school 
expense.  In  the  last  analysis,  however,  this  question  is  one 
of  the  larger  questions  of  social  psychology  involved  when  the 
state  acts  for  the  individual,  which  was  discussed  in  a  previous 
chapter.'  Undoubtedly,  in  certain  stages  of  development  the 
provision  of  free  text-books  by  the  community  does  weaken 
the  individual  in  his  sense  of  responsibility  and  self-respect; 
but  under  other  circumstances  it  only  serves  to  foster  these. 
From  the  various  comments  coming  from  quarters  where 
free  text-books  have  long  been  used,  it  is  not  apparent  that 
evil  results  arc  keenly  felt,  though  of  course  this  is  not  an 
evident  thing,  the  results  of  over-dependence  on  the  state 
being  insidious.  A  similar  conclusion  must  follow  from  an 
examination  as  to  whether  the  free  loaning  of  books  lo  pupils 
makes  these  less  or  more  regardful  of  them  than  of  their  own 
property-  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  of  those  expressing  opinions  | 
on  this  matter^  almost  as  many  claim  that  the  pupils  are  more 
careful  of  the  free  books  than  they  would  be  of  their  own, 
as  those  who  take  the  opposite  view.  And  undoubtedly  both 
are  right,  because  they  arc  dealing  with  different  stages  of 
social  development,  cither  the  result  of  general  community 
sentiment  or  of  carefully  directed  school  training.  Every 
Student  of  social  conditions  must  know  that,  in  certain  socuU 
'p.  49,  *  R«po[t  vi  ConimLBioncr  of  EdacAtion,  1902 :  dyt. 
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groups,  the  "  free  thing  "  is  the  thing  to  be  treated  recklessly 
aad  im providently,  while  in  others  "  public  property"  is  sonie- 
tlnng  to  be  respected  and  preserved.  It  is  conceivable  that 
the  American  stales,  wiih  their  free  land,  free  hunting-grounds, 
free  forests,  free  fisheries,  and  free  mines  may  have  develyped 
a  considcTable  carelessness  and  improvidence  in  the  use  of 
these  materials;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that,  under  right 
tczcbing,  it  is  possible  to  develop  the  social  sense  of  most  of 
tbes«  communities,  whether  of  young  or  old  people,  up  to  the 
point  where  some  of  the  responsibilities  of  public  ownership 
cut  be  appreciated.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  under 
light  teaching  "  to  have  these  books  for  use,  realizing  that 
they  are  public  property,  and  being  held  responsible  for  them, 
teaches  pupils  a  valuable  lesson  in  care  of  property,  and  makes 
them  recognize  the  rights  of  the  public."  A  little  care  on 
the  part  of  school  principals,  by  means  of  printed  slips, 
vill  also  greatly  help  in  the  matter  of  bringing  improvident 
parents  to  a  sense  of  their  duty  in  the  premises. 

Economy.  —  From  tlie  standpoint  of  the  community  free 
books  are  economical,  because  they  may  be  purchased  in 
qoantity  and,  where  no  state  contract  prevails,  by  local  con- 
tnct.  which  considerably  reduces  the  rate  ;  and  because  most 
books  will  serve  several  children  in  succession.  In  cases 
■here  there  arc  several  children  in  one  family,  of  course, 
privately  owned  books  may  also  be  used  by  two  or  more 
■embers;  but  usually, owing  to  changes  in  the  book  used, 
tbis  is  impracticable.  In  the  case  of  books  owned  by  the 
Khool,  they  may  be  kept  in  constant  use  during  the  four 
or  more  years  that  it  is  on  the  list  of  texts  prescribed  to  be 

to  Progress-  —  Recalling  what  was  said  before  as  to 
ponancc  of  having  the  best  of  texts  in  the  school,  it 
at  that  the  system  of  free  books  makes  changes  some- 
ibat  easier,  and  thereby  improves  the  opportunities  of  the 
■.schools.     Where  books  are  adopted  by  local  authorities,  it 
difficult  to  make  new  adoptions  without  exciting  protest 
from  those  who  have  recently  purchased  books,  and  who  are, 
tbe  change,  obliged  to  obtain  a  new  supply.     On  the 
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other  hand,  where  the  school  is  the  owner,  no  such  public 
protest  is  encountered,  especially  since,  as  will  be  shown  later, 
the  old  books  on  hand  can,  and  under  progressive  conditions 
will,  be  used  as  supplemental  books.  Except  in  a  very  few 
remote  communities  the  supposedly  greater  uniformity  se- 
cured  through  free  books  and  public  purchase  is  negligible. 

Use  of  ft  Variety  of  Texts.  —  One  very  important  phase  of 
the  use  of  free  text-books  has  not  received  the  attention  it 
deserves.  The  dependence  upon  a  single  text-book  in  any 
subject  which  has  characterized  much  of  the  teaching  of  the 
past  is  not  defensible  on  pedagogic  grounds.  Already,  for 
many  years,  the  importance  of  supplemental  reading  has  been 
recognized.  In  the  best  elementary  schools  the  teaching  of 
history  by  the  topical  method  involves  the  use  of  several 
texts,  or  of  a  text  and  other  types  of  books,  to  supplement  it. 
But  other  subjects  of  the  elementary  .school  can  also  be  much 
more  effectively  taught  if  two  or  more  texts  are  used  to  sup- 
plement each  other.  Especially  is  this  true  of  geography, 
arithmetic,  and  language,  as  well  as  reading,  literature,  and 
history  previously  referred  to.  Now  it  is,  of  course,  impos- 
sible to  require  the  parents  of  school  children  to  provide  more 
than  one  book  on  any  subject  at  one  time.  But  under  a  sys- 
tem of  free  books,  taking  into  account  old  as  well  as  new, 
it  is  always  possible  to  have  on  hand  more  than  one  type  of 
text,  which  may  be  made  available  to  the  pupil  Of  course, 
this  docs  not  mean  that  the  pupil  is  habitually  to  use  two  or 
more  texts,  but  only  that  any  adequate  development  of  the 
topical  method  should  involve  the  gathering  of  material  from 
more  than  one  source.  Again,  even  the  best  of  books  in  the 
fields  of  geography,  history,  and  arithmetic  do  not  treat  all 
topics  equally  well;  even  old  books  may  have  specially 
excellent  treatment  of  special  topics.  The  habit  of  cross- 
reference  or  comparative  study  of  any  topic  is  too  valuable, 
in  the  estimation  of  able  teachers,  to  be  neglected.  Only  in 
the  most  modern  developments  of  educational  thinking  is  the 
full  importance  of  relative  independence  of  the  single  text- 
rccognizcd;  but  it  is  sufficiently  well  understood 
this  a  central  consideration  in  the  proposition  Xa 
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de  free  books.    That  school  which  has  a  considerable 

Dulation  of  books  so  that  at  times  a  pupil  may  change. 

lone  to  another  or  may  use  two  sjdc  by  side  is  ediica- 

illy  fortunate ;  and  this  condition  can  only  be  realized 

a  free  text-book  system. 
Fite  Books  and  State  Doifonnity.  —  If,  as  many  educators 
state  uniformity  of  text-books  is  destined  to  prove 
dvantagcous  to  education  in  the  sense  that  it  will  prevent 
btiity  and  adaptation  to  local  needs,  then  it  is  important 
I  note  that,  under  a  system  of  free  books,  state  uniformity 
ibr  less  urgent  than  under  a  system  of  private  purchase; 
the  reasons  which  have  produced  state  uniformity  are 
»be  found  largely  in  the  great  expense  entailed  on  individ-i 
<  by  frctiucnt  changes  of  text-honks,  and  by  the  excessive- 
en  imposed  upon  families  that  moved  from  one  district 
county  to  another  where  sin  entirely  different  system  of 
text-books  was  in  use.  Children  passing  from  one  school  to 
tnotbcr  find  little  difficulty  in  adapting  themselves  to  different 
books;  the  real  difficulty  lies  in  the  cost  to  families.  The 
gCDcral  prevalence  of  a  system  of  free  books  obviates  tliis 
aecessity,  and  would  relieve  most  of  the  pressure  for  state 
uttformity. 

Aids  to  Attendance.  —  Finally,  it  may  be  noted  that  those  hav- 
iBgezpenencewithfrcctext-booksclaim  that  a  prolonged  attend- 
tBce  of  pupils  is  secured,  and  that  the  schools  arc  popularized. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether,  in  the  long  run,  these  considcra* 
boos  have  much  weight.  More  important,  possibly,  is  the 
daim  that  under  a  system  of  public  purchase,  books  can  be 
00  hand  at  the  actual  beginning  of  the  term,  and  work  begin 
with  full  effect.  Practically  it  is  known  that  under  the  sys- 
tem of  private  purchase  many  pupils  are  not  supplied  until 
long  after  the  school  has  opened,  and  thus  the  early  weeks 
of  work  are  rendered  ineffective.  This  is  of  especial  impor- 
tance in  country  districts,  having  but  six  to  eight  months  of 
Khool  in  the  year  and  where  local  dealers  are  irregular  in 
securing  books. 

Objections.  — Among  the  objections  to  the  use  of  free  books, 
tvo  are  of  considerable  importance :  (>i)The  used  books  must 
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be  passed  over  to  other  children  after  they  have  become  wo^| 
and  soiled.  This  certainly  raises  a^ethcUc  objections,  and  H 
is  po&siblc  that  disease  may  be  transmitted.  Neither  condfl 
bgency  can  be  entirely  avoided,  but  in  practice  the  use  of  paper 
'covers  which  arc  replaced  by  new  ones  at  each  transfer 
of  the  book  docs  something  to  mitigate  the  difficulty.  It 
Us  also  practicable  within  certain  limits  to  fumigate  books, 
n^y  having  an  air-tight  case  and  using  formaldehyde  solution. 
In  public  libraries  this  is  considered  an  effective  means.* 
{b)  Another  objection  is  found  in  the  fact,  discussed  in  a  pre- 
vious chapter  (sec  p.  i66),  that  many  communities  reach  their 
limits  of  taxpaying  capacity,  and  the  development  of  a  new 
source  of  public  expense  does  not  result  in  increased  provision 
of  jniblic  funds,  but  causes  the  diminution  of  expenditure  in 
other  directions.  It  is  concei\'able  that  the  introduction  of  s 
free  text-book  system  would  result  in  an  eventual  lowering 
of  salaries  of  teachers,  or  the  lessening  of  other  lines  of  school 
support,  es|)ccially  as  the  purchase  of  books  is  always  a  matter 
of  purely  local  expenditure.  The  extent  to  which  this  opci^ 
atcs  in  practice  is  obscure.  In  those  stales  where  the  law 
permits  communities  to  vote  on  the  question  of  free  text- 
books, it  seems  to  be  the  richer  and  more  prosperous  con*' 
munitics  which  first  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  The 
history  of  public  school  support  in  the  United  States  would 
seem  to  indicate  generally  that  wherever  a  new  source  xA 
expense  has  been  added  to  the  school  system,  — as  the  estab- 
lishment of  secondary  schools,  the  adoption  of  manual  train- 
ing, or  the  provision  of  better  school  facilities,  —  where  the 
taxpayers  could  sec  the  results  of  the  outlay  of  their  money, 
it  has  not  been  difficult  to  keep  up  adequate  expenditure  In 
the  older  and  established  lines.  Except  where  the  legal  majd- 
mum  of  taxation  has  been  reached,  it  would  seem  that  the 
same  would  be  true  in  the  case  of  the  adoption  of  a  system 
of  free  text-books. 

Cost  of  Free  Books.  —  As  to  the  cost  of  free  text-book  sys- 
tems,  satisfactory  information   is    not   available.      A  study 

1  Library  Juarnal,  Vul-  U,  p.  38S1  "  Dltinfc^toD  of  book*'  g  tune,  Vol  4,  ^ 
)j8,  "  ^rciid  of  Cont«j{ioiu  Oiicawt  faj  CrcolatUig  Lib««ri«i>" 
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:  in  1898  by  the  State  Suiierinlcndent  of  Michigan '  gives 
from  a  limited  number  of  cities  which  may  be  sum- 
las  follows:  of  twcDty-livecitiesanswering  the  question 
ti  to  aootial  cost  of    text-books  only  per  jiiipil  in  the  clc- 

SDtvy  schools,  eight  gave  the  cost  as  being  from  zo  to  39 
tents ;  eight  from  40  to  59  cents  ;  three  from  60  to  79  cents  ; 
ose  f rom  80  to  99  cents;  and  four  from  Si  up.  Of  these 
hit,  Syracuse  tx:p«>rtcd  the  expense  as  $1,  Philadelphia, 
as  ll.oi,  Springfield,  Mai^achusetts,  as  ?t.92,  and  Rutte, 
HoDtaoa,  as  $2.  Four  cities  in  Nebraska  reported  an  ex- 
pense ranging  from  40  to  59  cents. 

Of  thirty-nine  cities  giving  the  cost  of  free  text-books  per 
pofHl,  inctuding  hi^h  school,  five  reported  expense  as  rang- 
tns  from  yt  to  49  cents ;  seventeen  as  ranging  from  $0  to  69 
cents  ;  seven  from  70  to  89  cents ;  five  from  90  cents  to 
Stx>9;  and  five  in  excess  of  $1.09.  Of  nine  Massachusetts 
cities  reporting,  three  gave  an  expense  per  pupil  of  element- 
VT  and  high  school  books  together  of  from  62  to  68  cents; 
two  from  82  to  85  cents;  and  four  $1  or  more,  including 
Springfield,  S2.23.  The  commonest  cost  per  pupil,  then,  for 
free  books  in  the  elementary  school  would  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  40  cents  per  annum ;  while  including  high  school 
it  would  be  something  like  60  cents.'  The  total  cost  of 
scboob  in  the  city  systems  of  the  United  States  in  1899 
«a>  given  as  tii-SC  per  capita,"  so  that  a  cost  of  40  ccnH 
per  pupil  for  text-books  would  represent  from  one  to  two 
percent  of  the  tolal  expenditure.  These,  of  course,  are  all 
Toy  crude  approximations,  but  it  may  safely  be  inferred  that 
the  adoption  of  a  system  of  free  text-books  by  any  com- 
munity will  increase  current  expenses  by  from  one  to  two 
percent 

'  See  RcfMTt  of  Cvnunuuoon  of  Education,  1901 :  631), 

'See  iho  Sinycr,  G.  O.,  City  SiAetl  Kx/vtiJiiutti,  whetc  tome  intetetting 
i|mi  ire  BJran  m  Io  iclstire  ztM  uf  icil-boiik*  and  acliuul  tuiiplio  in  J7 

'  bport  of  Conunlwiaa«i  uf  Kiluotjoo,  19061341. 
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4.    SUPPI.F.MKKTARY   BOOKS 

The  very  great  importance  in  ctlucational  practice  of 
plcmcnt^'  books  has  been  previously  altudcd  to.  Nowbete 
docs  the  state  sittempt  to  regulate  use  of  supplcmentirf 
books,  except  in  California,  where  the  Text-book  Committee 
has  power  "to  adopt  a  list  of  supplementary  books  fron 
which  county  and  city  boards  of  education  shall  select  an 
adopt  books  for  supplemental  use  in  the  schools."  Ver 
commonly  the  law  providing  for  state  uniformity  explicit!] 
deprives  the  state  board  or  commission  of  the  right  to  rego 
late  the  kind  of  supplemental  books  used,  usually  with  tb 
stipulation  that  the  latter  may  not  be  required  to  be  pur 
chased  by  the  pupil.  In  the  case  of  California,  the  fact  tba 
the  Text-book  Committee  makes  such  a  list  is  no  rcstrictioi 
in  practice,  for  almost  any  acceptable  book  will  be  placed  ( 
the  list. 

Where  county  adoption  prevails,  it  ts  common  to  have 
list  of  supplemental  books  from  which  teachers  or  principal 
may  choose.  But  practically  this  use  admits  of  mud 
flexibility,  since  these  come  more  within  the  sphere 
library'  books.  They  are  owned  by  the  school,  arc  not  con 
stantly  used,  and  are  usually  purchased  for  specific  purpose; 
requiring  special  adaptation.  In  this  field,  provided  fundi 
for  the  purchase  of  such  books  are  ai'ailable,  educators  ham 
much  liberty  of  choice. 


5.    THE   PROBLEM   OP  USIFORMITlf 

Tb«  causes  which  have  operated  to  bring  about  unifonaity 
of  text-books  are  still  operative,  and  the  question  as  to  whs] 
extent  text-books  should  be  uniform  and  selected  by  centra! 
authority,  and  how  far  an  element  of  elasticity  should  be  {if 
troduccd  into  this  selection  is  by  no  means  a  closed  one  in 
educational  administration.  W^cre  the  system  of  free  booki 
or  (rf  books  loaned  or  rented  to  pupils  prc^-ails,  many  of  tbt 
Arguments  for  uniformity  lose  their  force.    On  the  other  b. 
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■ar  i^orancc  and  incapacity  of  many  local  autlioritics  in 
mtJlB3BSi%  text-books  stands  as  a  strong  argument  against  local 
^Ueflioa  even  in  the  case  of  free  books. 
V  lie  Objections  against  llDlformity  in  county  or  state  are 
^p)*:  {«)  even  in  the  larger  unit  it  is  by  no  means  possible 
^Unys  to  secure  by  legislation  a  boily  immune  to  the  larger 
■tnptatioiis  that  may  be  offered  for  the  selection  of  inferior 
HwlkS,  nor  is  it  at  all  ccrtiiin  th»t,  granting  the  honest  in- 
ilsuioas  of  such  bodies,  capacit)'  can  b«  found  for  wise  selec- 
Flkn  for  3  wide  area  and  over  a  scries  of  years.    (/>)  But  the 
I  Bore  fundamental  objection  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
eocnstve  uniformity  does  not  permit  the  flexibility  whicli  the 
!  ftcgress  of  education  demands.     There  arc  two  reasons  for 
I  Hb   flexibility ;  (a)  Communities  differ  very  much  in  their 
'  denonds  on  text-books.     In  the  one  a  certain  type  of  book 
mkj  produce  the  best  results  which  would   be  quite  una- 
dapted  to  the  use  of  another  community.     For  a  school  hav- 
Bg  a  large  proportion  of  foreign  children  one  type  of  book  is 
bat  suited ;  for  a  rural  school  as  against  a  city  school  another 
^rpe.    {&)  Again,  flexibility  is  demanded  in  the  interests  of 
edncationsl  progress  because,  as  previously  pointed  out,  im> 
proreinents  are  constantly  being  made  in  textbooks  which  can 
mly  come  to  the  front  by  being  recognized  in  certain  ad- 
lUKcd  schools  first,  after  which  their  U!*e  will  spre;itl  by  the 
popular  educational  interest  they  awaken.     Both  these  points 
■le  recognized  in  some  systems  of  uniformity.    The  Ohio 
qrslcm  is  simply  an  open  list,  which  can  hardly  be  said  to 
produce  uniformity,  though  it  docs  regulate  prices  throughout 
the  state.     In  Texas,  cities  of  over   10,000  population  are 
execnpted  from  the  operation  of  the  uniform  text-book  law  ; 
sod  in  Idaho,  if  it  appear  to  the  boards  of  education  of  inde- 
pendent districts  that  the  adoption  of  additional  or  different 
tcxvbooks  from  those  of  the  state  list  "shall  be  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  educational  work  of  such  independent  dis- 
ttio,"  they   may  submit  their  claims  to  the  state  text-book 
eonmissioncrs  for  a  change,  which  the  commissioners  may 
put    Again,  in  almost  no  slates  arc  the  requirements  for 
■nifonnity  of  books  in  the  secondary  school  as  rigid  as  for 
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books  in  the  elcmenUry  school.  In  some  cases  the  county 
or  state  provides  an  "  apjirovec]  ti^t "  from  which  schools 
may  make  thctr  selection. 

Selection  by  Experts.  — Granting  that  uniformity  of  a  cer- 
tain kind  rnust  be  had,  it  is  or  should  be  evident  that  the 
selection  of  the  best  books  is  unquestionably  a  matter  for  ex- 
pert judgment.  There  arc  no  ordinary  standards  of  peda- 
gogic quality  for  text-books,  even  if  mechanical  tests  could  be 
established ;  for  a  successful  text-book  is  a  work  of  art,  hav- 
ing good  or  bad  pedagogical  qualities  which  enhance  or  dimin- 
ish its  scrviccableness.  and  for  judging  this  only  experience 
and  insight  should  be  utilized.  As  with  other  types  of  tools, 
the  effectiveness  of  the  worker,  whether  teacher  or  pupil, 
depends  very  much  upon  the  quality  of  the  tools  used ;  and  it 
may  well  happen  that  a  text-book  which  appears  to  be  very 
expensive  as  contrasted  with  some  other  may  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  child  be  the  best  possible  investment. 

Hence  it  is  obvious  that  the  selection  of  text-books  must 
be  a  matter  for  the  expert  —  the  expert  in  education,  not  in  the 
making  of  text-books,  is  meant.  Only  the  trained  and  experi- 
enced teacher  or  leader  of  teachers  can  say  finally  what  kind 
of  tool  (textbook)  will  produce  best  results  in  the  educational 
process.  Only  the  expert  again  can  say  whether  it  is  wise 
that  the  same  book  be  used  for  a  variety  of  schools,  or 
whether  considerable  room  for  local  adaptation  should  be  al- 
lowed. We  have  already  noted  that  in  several  of  the  states 
where  uniformity  prevails  provision  is  made,  through  expert 
service  on  the  board  itself,  or  through  the  use  of  subcommis- 
sions  of  experts  cooperating  with  the  board,  for  utilizing  the  best 
knowledge  of  active  educators  in  the  selection  of  books,  and 
similarly  in  the  case  of  county  boards.  With  the  develop- 
ment of  local  expert  supervision  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
local  selection  will  more  nnd  more  be  selection  by  the  Superin- 
tendent or  an  expert  body  acting  with  him.  (Cf.  the  state  of 
Washington  which,  after  some  trial  of  state  uniformity,  has 
abandoned  it  and  in  districts  of  the  first  class  has  text-books 
selected  by  a  district  {i.e.  dty)  commission  composed  of  the 
Brintendent  of  Schools,  two  members  of  the  board,  and 
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(active  teachers.)    Evcr)'whcre,  even  in  cases  of  state  uni- 
it  b  possible  that  it  would  be  well  to  have  a  lay  body 
[approve  of  the  work  of  the  committee  of  experts,  but  the 
rbody  should  not  have  powers  of  initiation. 

Iptatloa  t«  local  Needs.  —  But  the  question  of  uniformity 
iha^'C  to  be  submitted  to  another  test  in  the  case  of  the 
for  flexibility  and  recognition  of  variation  in  local 
If  the  prices  of  various  good  books  selected  by  state 
ority  are  fixed,  and  if  by  means  of  free  text-bottk  or  the 
provbion  that  children  moving  out  of  the  district  may 
Ptdl  back  their  books  to  the  district,  the  cost  to  parents  moving 
l&mn  district  to  district  can  be  relieved,  is  there  any  valid  reason 
fifty  the  children  of  a  given  state  should  all  be  confined  to 
Jy  the  same  text  ?  Undoubtedly  the  ability  of  the  state 
itract  for  all  the  books  to  be  used  by  its  children  for  a 
,  of  years  docs  result  in  a  slight  diminution  of  price ;  and 
tit  can  hardly  be  claimed  that  this  is  sufficient  to  compcn- 
for  the  loss  which  might  come  through  the  failure  of 
tksto  be  adapted  to  certain  types  of  local  need  or  to  the 
ility  of  schools  of  a  progressive  community  to  try  the  best 
[the  newer  developments  in  the  field  of  text-books. 

Inslon.  — As  a  tentative  conclusion,  the  following  is 

1:  the  state  or  the  county  or  the  loca!  supervision  dis- 

E^ahould  be  an  area  for  the  selection  of  books,  for  making 

.as  to  quality  and  price;  all  selection  should  be  in 

t  hands  of  experts,  subject  to  the  approval  of  a  lay  board, 

Eex-officin  board  acting  in  a  lay  capacity  ;  the  books  adopted 

iany  one  subject  should  be  of  more  than  one  kind,  that 

cf  more  than   one  authorship  or  publisher;  any  city 

supervised  division  should  have  the  right  to  appeal,  on 

ads  of  educational  opportunity  and  advantage,  for  pcr- 

to  use  books  not  on  the  adopted  list,  with  a  detailed 

og  of  the  reasons  for  such  change,  which  reasons,  it  is 

i  to  say,  should  come  from  expert  educators  ;  and  the 

"riiool  should  purchase   books  and  loan  them  to  pupils,  so 

tit  not  only  will  families  moving  into  the  districts  not  be 

n^ect  to  a  heavy  tax,  but  also  the  school   may  more  easily 

lunge  the  type  of  book  in  use  when  newer  and  better  ones 
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are  adopted  by  the  central  authorities,  the  old  books  contin- 
uing to  be  used  as  long  as  possible  for  supplemental  pur- 
poses. Through  some  such  scheme  as  this  only  can  it  become 
possible  lo  provide  for  each  school  or  district  the  books  best 
adapted  to  it,  with  opportunities  to  procure  the  best,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  minimize  the  possibilities  of  corruption  in 
this  very  important  part  of  business  administration.' 


6.    SCHOOL   SUPPLIES 


School  supplies  are  of  various  sorts.  Some,  like  laboratory 
apparatus,  globes,  charts,  maps,  and  furniture,  roust  be  pur- 
chased by  the  school.  Others,  like  pencils,  paper,  ink,  slates, 
and  pens,  are  sometimes  provided  by  the  children,  sometimes 
by  the  school.  The  tendency  is  increasing  to  have  the 
school  provide  ordinary  supplies,  owing  to  the  vastly  greater 
economy  involved,  so  far  as  the  community  is  concerned. 
In  the  kinds  of  supplies  first  mentioned,  no  attempts  at  state 
uniformity  and  contract  exist ;  many  states  provide  for  county 
regulation,  that  is,  in  order  to  protect  the  district  from  travel- 
ling venders,  the  county  board  adopts  a  list  of  the  brands  of 
apparatus  or  supplies  which  it  is  permitted  the  local  authori- 
ties to  buy.  In  the  matter  of  supplies  for  pupils*  use  the 
schools  are  usually  left  independent,  that  is,  the  authority  of 
the  smallest  division,  district,  town,  or  city,  which  spends 
public  money,  is  left  free.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
considerable  "graft"  prevailing  in  this  field  of  educational 
administration.  There  is  frequently  lacking  business  manage- 
ment, as  in  the  provision  of  standard  samples,  the  advertising 
for  bids,  distribution  among  schools  and  among  pupils  on  a 
plan  that  involves  system  and  checking  against  extravagance 

'  "  ,  .  .  from  the  year  iSg^  lo  rl«Ic,  fottf-one  of  oor  »Ulcs  have  taktn  »oine 
action  Tcgiiding  cuhcc  unirurmtty  nf  tcil-bookKor  ibr  nupi'l^ing  i>f  t»i-lHKik«  frM 
or  a[  li'w  latFs.  (I'he  moiim  im  this  marcmtrnt  cannot  br  known  it  prnent.) 
Enough,  however,  U  shown  .  .  .  lo  make  It  <k*r  lliil  our  people  generally  have 
niaile  arringemcTil)  for  ptovidinc  our  pupiU  with  leit-booki  which  they  deem 
nuitablc,  at  »uch  inlcs  —  if,  indteil,  they  are  not  (umishetl  free  —  that  no  h!n- 
iltantn  shall  tie  put  in  the  way  e.f  a  thorough  clemeiitary  education.''  —  Jenks, 
CitiifHsliif  anH  Ihi  Sikooli,  p.  ijfi. 
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waste,  and  in  providing  for  systematic  publicity  in  schooi 
and  otherwise.  In  the  school  systems  of  cities  it  has 
desirable  in  some  cases  to  establish  departments  of 
tkoiicss  administration,  to  care  for  the  matter  of  supplies 
l-moog  others.  Undoubtedly  in  cities  a  trained  expert  should 
1  kemployed  in  this  field,  not,  however,  as  the  equal  in  rank  of 
jthe  Superintendent,  but  as  a  deputy  for  this  special  business. 
iMore  even  than  in  the  case  of  text-books  must  local  needs  be 
iBmsalted  and  provision  made  for  the  adoption  of  new  and 
frioiiablc  things.  Less  even  than  in  the  case  of  text-books  is 
Bformity  or  prescription  from  a  central  authority  possible. 
'Tiere  are,  however,  fully  as  great  and  important  reasons 
*Eiy.  in  the  selection  and  purchase  of  supplies,  educational 
|iKeresu  should  stand  paramount,  and  why,  when  possible, 
apots  and  expert  management  should  be  sought. 
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In  the  previous  chapters  wc  have  shown  what  changes 
have  taken  place  in  recent  years  tending  to  produce  a  higher 
degree  of  centralization  in  city  government,  more  definite 
placing  ol  responsibility,  and  a  more  satisfactory  method  of 
selecting  executive  officers.  We  have  shown  how  both  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  these  changes  affect  the  administration 
of  schools ;  and  we  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the 
functions  of  executive  officers  in  the  school  system. 

Powers  gives  the  Snperintendeat  —  It  cannot  be  said  that 
as  yet  there  has  been  in  any  large  number  of  towns  and 
cities  a  clear  separation  of  legislative  and  executive  func> 
tions.  While  this  step  has  been  taken  in  some  cities,  in  the 
larger  number  of  instances  we  find  boards  of  education  not 
only  legislating  but  still  undertaking  through  committees  or 
individually  to  manage  much  of  the  business  connected  with 
the  schools,  both  educational  and  material-  In  other  words, 
we  find  throughout  the  country  every  possible  grade  of  power 
and  opportunity  granted  to  the  Superintendent.  He  is  seen 
as  3  mere  clerk  or  servant  of  the  hoard,  simply  carrying  out 
directions  as  given  by  them,  or  we  find  him  possessing  al- 
most autocratic  powers  and  acting  quite  independently  of  the 
board,  Hetwcen  these  extremes  we  can  observe  every  kind 
of  practice  imaginable;  but  the  trend  is  so  strongly  in  favor 
of  giving  by  statute  large  powers  to  the  Superintendent  in 
all  educational  matters  that  we  prefer  to  consider  his  func- 
tions as  related  to  the  more  ideal  situation  which  we  believe 
will  soon  prevail  throughout  the  country. 

Qualifications  of  the  Superintendent.  — The  Superintendent 
considered  from  this  advanced  point  of  view  is  practically  a 
new  official.     He  holds  a  most  important  position  in  city 
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nment.  and  the  question  what  the  future  of  American 
itioD  shall  be  depends  largely  upon  him.  Hitherto,  the 
OQ  tA  ordinary  ability  and  attainments  han  been  able  to 
tiis  own  and  to  work  with  and  for  the  Board  of  Educa- 
n,  promoting  harmony  and  often  helping  to  secure  a  good 
of  uniformity  in  the  schools.  But  in  the  new  regime, 
ordiaary  person  will  suffice.  The  Superintendent  of 
ols  must  be  the  peer  of  the  ablest  man  in  other  pro- 
us.  He  must  possess  those  qualities  of  leadership  and 
inship  which  shall  render  him  well-high  invincible, 
profoundly  important  is  this  matter  of  ability  and  per- 
cquipment  oE  the  highe&t  school  oHicial  that  it  is  well 
■us  to  consider  it  in  some  detail. 
First,  the  Superintendent  should  have  a  good  knowledge 
f&  the  history  of  our  country  and  the  various  factors  which 
lave  entered  into  our  civiliution.  He  should  be  able  to  dis- 
tcn  our  national  genius  and  character  in  the  light  of  worid 
devcbpmcnt  and  the  achievemeuts  of  other  nations.  He 
■bould  appreciate  our  peculiar  racial  inheritance,  the  spirit 
li  our  government,  and  the  large  place  which  its  system  of 
cdocation  should  fill  in  our  social  progress. 

Second,  realising  what  our  political,  social,  and  religious  in- 
heritance is,  he  should  be  able  to  conceive  of  education  as  a 
■cans  of  putting  all  children  and  youth  in  possession  of  that 
inheritance.     In  other  words,  he  should  possess  the  broadest 
(MceptioD  of  the  educative  process  and  have  a  definite  idea 
riwhat  part  the  schools  arc  to  play  in  that  process. 
Third,   the   Superintendent  should   be   broadly  educated. 
.  university  training  as  a  basis  he  should  have  had  such 
ice  with  men  and  affairs  as   to  make  him  something 
than  an  academic  product.     His  early  life  may  have 
I  one  of  struggle  and  hardship,  or  he  may  have  been  de- 
j  Nired  of  the  best  advantages.     If,  however,  during  his  work- 
l^rcars  he  has  kept  his  mind  open  and  has  drawn  upon  the 
^t  sources  of  culture,  and  h.as  made  it  one  of  his  chief 
A/icts  to  appreciate  the  higher  life,  he  will  not  be  found  want- 
i^  when  measured  by  the  high  standard  we  are  describing. 
Fourth,  be  should  have  convictions  concerning  educational 
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theory  and  practice  for  which  he  is  ready  to  stand  or  even  to 
fall.  He  need  not  be  dogmatic  or  aggressive  in  urging  his 
views ;  but,  recognizing  the  necessity  of  the  time  element,  us- 
ing tact  and  good  judgment,  he  should  endeavor  to  educate 
not  only  his  board  and  immediate  associates,  but  the  entire 
community  to  the  principles  which  he  believes  are  sound. 
In  order  to  do  this  to  the  best  advantage,  he  should  be  at 
home  among  men  and  be  able  to  meet  them  on  the  plane 
of  good  citizenship  and  mutual  interest  in  public  affairs. 

Fifth,  he  should  regard  the  whole  community  as  hts 
proper  field  of  labor,  for  the  schools  arc  so  vitally  related  to 
all  human  needs  and  activities  that  the  entire  city  becomes 
a  parish  to  which  the  Superintendent  must  minister.  This 
responsibility  should  include  not  only  industrial  and  coramer- 
ctal  institutions  but  libraries,  churches,  museums,  clubs,  and 
all  other  culture  forces  and  the  mutual  relations  which  should 
exist  between  them  and  the  schools. 

Sixth,  the  Superintendent  must  be  familar  with  the  struc- 
ture of  the  local  government  and  cultivate  a  live  interest  in 
its  doings.  He  will  take  note  of  the  relation  which  the  local 
taxes  bear  to  the  assessed  valuation  of  property,  to  the 
municipal  budget  and  its  apportionment.  He  will  be  in- 
formed concerning  the  comparative  expense  of  various  de- 
partments of  his  own  and  other  cities.  He  will  also  study 
with  care  the  several  items  of  the  school  budget  and  see  how 
they  compare  with  similar  items  in  the  school  expenses  of 
other  cities  of  the  same  class.  Nothing  commends  the  work 
of  a  Superintendent  more  highly  to  practical  business  men 
than  to  find  him  possessing  a  ready  knowledge  of  those  Rscal 
questions  which  are  ever  recurring  in  educational  manage- 
ment. Such  wisdom  and  skill  as  secures  ihe  best  possible 
return  for  the  money  expended  and  the  economical  use  of 
all  the  means  expended  are  at  a  high  valuation  when  dis- 
played by  public  servants. 

Seventh,  finally  the  Superintendent  should  have  those 
personal  qualities  of  courtesy,  good  breeding,  and  sympathy 
which  make  him  a  welcome  guest  in  any  home  and  which 
insure  his  social  position  in  the  community.     He  should  be 
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rect^nized  as  a  devoted  and  sincere  servant  of  the  cause  he 
represents,  and  should  be  esteemed  by  all  his  associates  as  a 
loyal  and  trusted  friend. 

If  it  appears  that  this  is  too  exalted  an  estimate  of  what  a 
Soperintcndent  should  be,  let  it  be  remembered  that  he  holds 
in  his  band  the  destinies  of  all  the  children  and  is  to  be  a 
(aide  and  adviser  to  all  the  teachers,  and  the  further  con- 
MJeradon  of  bis  multifarious  responsibilities  and  duties  will 
«el/  tend  to  emphasize  the  requirements  just  enumerated. 

SoperlDteodeat  should  certificate  Teachers.  —  Perhaps  the 
■art  important  function  of  the  Superintendent  is  the  part 
he  takes  in  the  certification,  selection,  and  appointment  of 
teacbers.  The  prevailing  practice  and  the  relation  which  the 
Siperintendcnt  bears  to  it  has  been  set  foith  in  another 
^tpter,  but  it  is  proper  here  to  urge  the  wisdom  of  making 
Ae  certificating  and  selection  of  teachers  a  purely  executive 
■titer  to  be  |>erformed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
lo  case  the  system  provides  for  a  Board  of  Examiners,  the 
Superintendent  should  be  the  chairman  of  that  board  and 
Aould  be  able  to  use  the  eligible  list  in  such  a  way  as  to 
iare  reasonable  freedom  in  adapting  persons  to  particular 
positions.  Every  teacher  in  the  force  should  know  that  be 
owes  his  position  largely  to  the  choice  of  the  Superintendent, 
ud  that  he  is  responsible  directly  to  him  for  the  service  he 
leoders.  In  no  other  way  is  it  possible  to  hold  the  Superin* 
lendent  responsible  for  the  quality  of  schoolroom  work.  It 
ihoukialso  be  pos^ble  for  the  Superintendent  in  exceptional 
OSes,  and  especially  in  filling  positions  of  a  technical  char- 
Kter,  to  go  outside  and  find  the  person  best  fitted  for  the 
posiiion.  This  prevents  the  stagnation  which  comes  from 
bag-continued  in-breeding.  It  introduces  new  life  and  new 
aergy  and  offers  a  premium  to  superior  talent  wherever  it 
My  be  found. 

The  Principal  as  Adviser. —  The  policy  of  having  the 
pincipal  of  a  school  jointly  interested  and  responsible  for 
the  selection  of  teachers  has  worked  well ;  and  wherever  it  is 
M  provided  by  the  statutes  or  regulations  of  the  department 
eke  vise  Superintendent  will  always  look  to  him  for  suggea- 
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tions  and  advice  before  nominating  teachers  for  any  schooL 
There  is  a  growing  impression  that  it  is  wiser  to  give  the 
Superintendent  the  power  of  nomination  while  the  board 
officially  makes  the  appointment  rather  than  to  give  the 
Superintendent  the  absolute  power.  This  insures  the  support 
of  the  boartl  and  enables  them  to  stand  in  the  public  eye  u 
approving  and  supporting  the  policies  of  the  Superintendent 

Appointment  and  Dismissal  of  Teachers.  —  The  dismissal  of 
teachers  who  arc  found  to  be  undesirable  from  temperament 
or  character  or  who  have  failed  to  perform  acceptable  service, 
is  a  matter  of  great  delicacy  and  fraught  with  difficulty.  The 
proper  order  of  action  would  require  that  the  Superintendent 
should  be  thoroughly  convinced  that  a  change  is  necessary, 
and  should  then  gain  the  approval  of  the  board  before  taking 
action.  In  short,  I  believe  that  it  should  be  provided  bjr 
statute  that  the  Superintendent  can  dismiss  teachers  only  upon 
ratification  by  the  board.  It  would,  of  course,  be  possible  to 
give  the  one  dismissed  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  board,  but 
the  former  course  would  seem  to  be  safest  and  most  prodttc* 
tive  of  justice  and  good  understanding. 

Courses  of  Study.  —  Another  important  function  of  the 
Superintendent  is  the  preparation  of  the  courses  of  study. 
Here,  again,  the  Superintendent  should  have  a  free  hand.  If 
lie  ts  wise,  he  will  call  to  his  aid  his  assistants,  supervisors,  and 
teachers.  He  will  treat  the  curriculum  as  something  that 
is  ever  growing  and  expanding.  He  will  not  impose  it  upon 
his  teachers  as  something  to  he  blindly  followed,  but  will  wish 
to  have  it  considered  as  a  helpful  guide  which,  at  the  same 
ime.  assures  reasonable  uniformity  in  the  work  of  the  several 
chools.  The  importance  of  this  aim  and  the  means  of 
■ttaining  it  are  presented  in  Chapter  XVIII. 

Wherever  there  has  been  coiSperative  action  and  a  progres- 
^gjvc  development  of  the  curriculum  in  a  school  system,  there 
bas  been  seen  a  high  degree  of  spontaneity  and  loyalty  on 
the  part  of  the  teaching  force  in  carrying  out  its  provisions. 
It  is  proper  when  a  new  curriculum  is  made,  or  when  impor* 
tant  changes  are  proposed,  that  the  Board  of  Education  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  giving  their  approval  to  the  same. 
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it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  men  and  women  engaged 
other  pursuits  than  education  can  be  experts  or  can  be 
tunisted  with  the  task  of  constructing  a  course  of  study. 

Superintendent's  Council.  —  Before  proceeding  in  stale  other 
duties  of  the  Superintendent,  it  is  well  to  consider  his  rela- 
tioQ  to  those  who  share  with  him  the  executive  work  of  the 
Kbool  system.  In  the  school  system  of  a  large  city,  there 
aic  usually  assistant  superintendents  and  supervisors.  These 
bf&cers  should  become  a  council  of  which  the  Superintendent 
»lbe  presiding  officer.  In  a  small  system  the  principals  of 
fChools  may  be  organized  in  a  similar  body.  By  means  of 
this  council  the  Superintendent  has  an  excellent  opportunity 
of  developing  and  disseminating  the  principles  and  purposes 
wliich  belong  to  his  policy.  This  council  will  be  in  session 
foequeotly.  All  sorts  of  questions  will  be  analyzed  and  dis- 
CBssed.  The  Superintendent  will  hear  patiently  and  grate- 
filly  all  the  opinions  and  suggestions  which  may  be  put  forth. 
He  will  then  decide  upon  such  courses  of  action  as  will  rec- 
ognize the  views  of  his  associates  and  will  at  the  same  time 
be  consistent  with  his  own  policy.  In  this  council  room 
there  are  developed  a  body  of  doctrine  and  schemes  of  practice 
which  are  to  be  influential  in  every  schoolroom.  Here  more  than 
anywhere  else  the  Superintendent  will  display  his  statcsman- 
thip  and  will  show  his  ability  to  reason  as  well  as  to  speak, 
to  hear  advice  as  well  a9  to  make  known  his  decbions,  to 
Kccpt  gratefully  and  make  use  of  the  suggestions  of  others, 
while  holding  his  own  opinions  and  acting  upon  them. 
Tlrough  such  a  central  body  as  this,  the  highest  possible 
onity  in  the  school  system  is  attained,  and,  gradually,  the 
enttni  staff  comes  to  possess  common  ideals,  comtrun  mo- 
tives, and  a  good  degree  of  uniformity  in  method. 

This  suggests  the  next  great  field  of  effort ;  namely,  the 
RipcTviston  of  teaching  and  the  improvement  of  teachers  in 
Kivice.  In  some  towns  and  cities  this  includes  the  direction 
(f  a  iocai  training  school,  and  everywhere  it  includes  the  hold> 
log  of  teachers'  meetings  or  institutes,  by  means  of  which 
teachers  are  to  gain  fresh  supplies  of  knowledge  and  in- 
.^iration.     In  succeeding  chapters  attention  will  be  given  to 
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various  kinds  of  supervisory  work,  as  inspection,  criticism, 
the  just  valuation  of  teaching,  and  the  manner  of  aiding 
teachers  in  the  professional  growth,  for  these  fill  an  impor- 
tant place  in  the  Superintendent's  list  of  duties. 

Tezt-books-  —  Still  another  function  is  the  selection  of 
proper  text-books.  Here,  also,  the  Superintendent,  while 
possessing  large  powers,  should  sock  the  advice  of  principals 
and  teachers,  and  should  then  have  the  appro\'al  of  the  board 
for  such  changes  as  may  seem  necessary.  This  topic  in  its 
many  aspects  is  fully  treated  elsewhere. 

Classification  of  Pupils. — The  grading  and  promotion  of 
pupils  is  usually  intrusted  to  principals  acting  under  the 
general  direction  of  the  Superintendent, 

Compulsory  Laws.  —  Of  growing  importance  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  enforcement  of  laws  requiring  the  attendance  of 
children  at  school  and  the  correlative  requirement  that  chil- 
dren be  not  employed  upon  harmful  or  excessive  labor  at  the 
age  when  they  should  be  at  school.  Many  states  are  back- 
ward in  passing  laws  regulating  the  labor  of  women  and  chil- 
dren and  requiring  attendance  at  school.  Obviously,  the 
Superintendent,  who  is  a  progressive  and  constructive  worker, 
will  use  his  best  influence  to  secure  the  needed  legislation  and 
will  be  active  in  making  such  laws  effective. 

Social  Demands.  —  So  great  has  been  the  tide  of  immigration 
in  recent  years,  and  so  rapidly  are  we  becoming  an  industrial 
nation,  that  provision  has  to  be  made  for  more  complete  and 
expensive  evening  and  continuation  schools  than  are  usuall; 
to  be  found.  To  properly  meet  this  demand,  and  adjust  the^ 
school  system  to  the  needs  of  children  of  wage-earners,  is  a 
severe  tax  upon  the  school  officials  in  all  our  larger  communi- 
ties. 

An  equally  new  and  pressing  demand  is  provision  for  the 
physical  net:ds  of  children,  including  medical  inspection, 
physical  culture,  and  the  proper  cooperation  of  parents 
and  teachers  in  securing  that  individual  treatment  which 
humanity  and  sympathy  demand. 

The  Superintendent  must  also  give  increasing  attention  to 
backward  and  defective  children,  of  whom  there  are  so  many 
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ittercd  throughout  the  classes  in  our  large  communities, 
il  classes,  specuil  schools,  and  the  removal  of  confirmed 
cases  of  mental  and  moral  defect  to  larger  state  institutions 
is  a  duty  now  devolving  upon  school  boards  and  their  execu- 
tive officers. 

Of  equal  importance  is  the  separation  of  confirmed  truants 
sad  insubordinatcs  from  their  classes,  and  their  training  in 
tmant  or  parental  schools  in  auch  manner  as  will  fit  them  to 
live  aud  act  among  right-minded  people. 

There  are  many  other  social  aspects  of  educational  work  to 
which  the  Superintendent  cannot  be  indifferent  and  of  which 
be  may  not  be  neglectful  For  the  educational  system  in  our 
■ost  progressive  communities  is  made  to  include  not  merely 
daUren,  but  the  adult  population,  and  all  the  culture  forces 
vithin  reach  are  to  he  taken  into  account,  and  their  aid  Is  to 
be  invoked  in  securing  the  highest  uplift  of  intelligence  and 
DMnlity  of  the  entire  population. 

Other  Fuoctfoas.  —In  thus  enumerating  some  of  the  more 
tm^rtant  functions  of  the  School  Superintendent,  it  is  to  be 
andcrstood  that  these  are  only  the  most  conspicuous  of  his 
duties.  Over  and  above  all  that  has  been  sujjgested.  there 
b  a  wide  field  where  hi.s  judgment,  his  energy,  and  his  soctal 
qualities  will  have  full  play.  He  sustains  relations  to  the 
School  Board,  to  his  assistants,  principals,  and  teachers  and 
to  tbe  community,  all  of  which  make  (lcm.inds  upon  his  time, 
hn  patience,  and  his  ability.  Is  it  not  easy  to  see  tliat  from 
in  ideal  point  of  view  he  is  the  most  important  citizen  in  the 
city,  and  upon  him  more  than  any  one  else  depends  the  wel- 
fare of  human  socictj'  ? 

Mffleulty  of  the  Task.  —  The  task  that  confronts  him  is  by 
00  means  an  ca.<)y  one.  If  he  is  not  endued  with  considerable 
power,  heisembarriissedby  havingto  wait  upon  the  board  and, 
perchance,  cannot  advance  his  policies  as  he  would  like  to  do. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  considenible  independent  au- 
■hoii^,  he  is  in  danger  of  makin)^  mistakes  or  at  least  of  In- 
(Wiiog  the  adverse  judgment  of  those  who  are  nearest  to 
bbi,  and  so  of  finding  himself  standing  alone  without  the 
Dora]  support  either  of  the  board  or  of  the  community. 
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^V  ReUHoD  to  Supervisors  and  Principals.  —  Perhaps  his  most 
\  imporlant  function  is  that  of  securing  the  co6rdinauon  of  the 
I  various  factors  in  the  school  system  and  that  degree  of  coopcra* 

I  tion  and  helpfulness  which  is  essential  to  success.     He  sustains 

I  relations  to  assistant  superintendents,  supervisors,  and  princi- 
I  pals,  as  we  have  already  shown.     When  he  comes  to  the  special 

work  of  inspection  and  supervision,  there  must  he  no  conflict 
of  plan  in  respect  to  tlie  general  aim  or  the  methods  of  han- 
dling the  various  subjects  in  the  curriculum.  If  the  Superin- 
tendent and  the  supervisors  of  a  given  subject  have  different 
views,  their  differences  must  not  appear  before  the  teachers. 
Either  the  supervisor  must  yield  to  the  Superintendent,  or  the 
Superintendent  to  the  supervisor,  or  they  must  agree  to  com- 
promise and  stand  for  the  same  thing.  The  wise  Superintend- 
ent will  not  undertake  to  force  his  special  views  in  respect 
to  method,  except  in  instances  where  he  is  sure  that  the  system 
will  .sufter  unless  he  does  so. 

Ill  any  system,  large  or  small,  the  principal  should  be  a 
large  factor.  He  should  have  a  considerable  field  of  power 
and  freedom  to  work.  The  highly  centralized  system  will 
have  much  to  answer  for,  if  it  curtails  and  dwarfs  his  field  of 
action.  He  is  in  the  line  of  succession  to  the  schoolmasters 
who  have  left  their  impression  on  the  world.  To  make  of 
him  a  mere  mechanical  device  for  operating  the  great  machine 
would  be  a  fatal  error.  His  professional  pride,  his  enthusiasm, 
and  his  power  of  initiative  in  the  vital  matters  of  education 
should  all  be  carefully  conserved.  He  should  be  a  leader  in 
the  small  community  to  which  he  ministers,  and  should  hold  a 
place  of  dignity  and  respect  among  the  citizens. 

The  value  and  efficiency  of  the  Superintendent  and  of  the 
system  over  which  he  presides  are  to  be  seen  in  the  loyalty 
and  support  of  every  principal  and  teacher,  —  yes,  of  every 
pupil.  Nothing  should  be  sacrificed  to  make  a  perfect 
system  ;  better  let  the  system  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  the 
teachers  and  children.  Here,  again,  it  is  seen  how  delicate 
and  how  peculiarly  difficult  is  the  work  of  the  Superin- 
tendent. 
Appointment  and  Tenure.  —  With  all  these  things  in  mind, 
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I  appropriate  to  ask  how  the  Superintcndcni  should  be 
dinted  and  what  should  be  the  extent  of  his  tenure.  It  is 
to  say  that  he  should  be  selected  and  apjiointcd  by  the 
,  but  that  hardly  seems  to  meet  the  issue,  inasmuch  as 
'  serious  mistakes  have  been  made  in  putting  into  this 
persons  who  were  unfitted  by  temperament  and  train- 
;to  win  success.  There  was  a  time  when  an  unsuccessful 
or  clergyman  who  needed  to  be  rehabilitated  was 
In  charge  of  the  schools.  That  time  has  probably 
i,  but  there  is  always  danger  that  a  person  will  gain  the 
through  industrious  solicitation  or  through  the  in- 
of  friends.  It  is  popular  to  object  to  going  out  of 
for  a  Superintendent,  the  assumption  being  that  some 
:  can  be  found  at  home.  There  have  been  recent  instances 
[dties  thrown  into  a  tumult  and  the  schools  seriously  dis- 
.  by  a  lack  of  wisdom  and  tact  on  the  part  of  executive 
If  the  board  in  these  cases  had  selected  three  Su- 
itendcnts  in  other  cities  of  unquestioned  standing  and 
ity.  to  nominate  one,  two,  or  three  candidates  from  whom 
Jcction  could  be  made,  the  board  would  have  been  able 
with  assurance,  and  much  trouble  might  have  Tjccn 
Here,  then,  lies  the  remedy  for  a  mcdixval  method 
!  choosing  the  Superintendent.  Let  him  be  certificated  and 
litcd  so  that  the  principle  con^dercd  so  important  in 
tease  of  principals  and  teachers  is  not  wholly  ignored  in 
the  higher  office. 
'  Concerning  length  of  tenure  there  is  still  much  to  be  dc- 
In  the  larger  cities,  at  present,  the  length  of  term  for 
the  Superintendent  is  to  about  an  equal  cstcnt  one,  two.  three. 
Hour  years.  In  New  Haven  and  Peoria  it  is  five  years; 
w  York  six  years ;  and  in  Kli<cabcth,  New  Jersey,  seven 
There  are  good  arguments  for  making  the  term  of 
at  least  five  or  six  years.  This  permits  the  newly 
otDted  officer  to  take  up  his  work  deliberately,  to  study 
I,  evolve  his  policies,  and  lay  strong  foundations  for 
Ife  accomplishment  of  good  things.  He  has  no  temptation 
to  force  issues  or  to  be  spectacular  in  his  management.  The 
BRM  satisfactory  chapters  in  the  recent  history  of  school 
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administration  relate  to  cities  where,  under  new  charters  or 
laws.  Superintendents  have  been  given  larger  powers  and 
longer  tenure.  The  results  in  most  cases  have  tended  to 
justify  such  procedure. 
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CHAPTER  XV 
The  Teaching  Staff 

Teacbere  In  the  United  States,  —The  Report  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1906  indicates  that 
during  the  year  1905-1906  there  were  in  the  common  schools 
of  the  various  states  466,063  teachers,  of  whom  23.6  per  cent 
were  men.  Since  1869-1870  the  increajsc  in  the  population  of 
the  United  States  has  been  118  per  cent,  and  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  common  school  teachers  128  per  cent.  In 
1869-1870  men  constituted  38.7  per  cent  of  the  teaching  force 
as  against  23.6  per  cent  in  1960;  or,  since  the  former  date, 
the  absolute  number  of  men  teaching  in  common  schools  has 
increased  only  41  per  cent,  while  the  absolute  number  of 
women  has  increased  190  per  cent. 

Of  these  teachers  26.3  per  cent  were  teaching  in  cities 
of  a  population  exceeding  4000,  and  73.7  per  cent  in  places  of 
less  population.  The  census  of  1900  shows  that  the  relative 
number  of  people  in  cities  of  4000  and  upward  was  39  per 
cent  of  the  total,  so  that  in  proportion  to  [>opulation  there  are 
about  half  as  many  more  teachers  in  rural  districts  and  villages 
as  in  cities.  Of  the  city  teachers  (including  principals,  super- 
intendents, and  special  instructors  in  public  day  schools)  less 
than  8  per  cent  were  men,  showing  that  the  non-urban  schools 
have  a  larger  proimrtion  of  men  than  the  urban  schools. 

lo  the  Public  High  Schools  there  were,  in  1904-1905,  28^61 
teachers,  of  whom  1 3.440.  or  about  47  per  cent,  were  men. 
Since  1889-1890  the  number  of  teachers  in  public  high  schools 
has  increased  from  9120  to  28,461,  or  an  increase  of  212  per 
cent.  In  1889-1890  the  percentage  of  men  teachers  was  less 
than  43,  showing  in  this  field  an  increase  of  the  proportion  of 
men,  which  coincides  somewhat  with  the  rapid  increase  in 
small  high  schools  in  recent  years. 
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. —  No  satisfactory  statistics  exist   showing  tbe 

liesstoaai  chuacter  of  this  vast  teaching  body.     It  would 

Mgfcty  iaterering  lo  know  how  much  of  profc^ioital 

ora^    of    experience,    and    how    much    of 

fraa   ooe    school    to    another  they    represcaL 

It  aay  be  ■mwmed  oo  tbe   imperfect  e\'idcnce    available 

■  ttatoaly  a  sntaO  put  of  the  teaching  force  of  the  various 

has    had    pvofcssioBal    training;    that    among    both 

aad  vooKS  teachers  tbe  period  of  service  of  a  large 

b  comparatively  short  —  a  matter  of  one,  two,  or 

years:  and  that  especially  in  niral  and  village  schools 

'  there  is  Bttle  stabilinr  of  tenure,  whether  voluntary  or  invol 

\  tuy,  on  the  part  of  those  employed. 

:  of  Trsiaed  Teacbera,  of  couriic,  is  a  van'    

in  tbe  different  states,  depending  on  the  local  de- 

of  cducatko.  the  ability  of  the  state  to  hold  Its 

:  tenders  in  view  of  the  salaries  paid,  and  the  pro\-istOD 

for  profcssiooal  training.     It  has   been  crudely 

.  that  about  100^000  new  teachers  are  required  each 

in  the  scboob  of  the  \-arious  states  to  supply  increases  1 

1  and  to  make  up  for  deficiencies  caused  through  death 
withdiawal  from  the  profession.*     In  1905-1906  there 
vere  reported  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  statislies 
^t  from  tbe  public  and  private  nonnal  schools 
tsttMlcDts  had  (nduated.     Six  hundred  and  twenty*two 
:  and  universities  in  the  same  year  conferred  degrees  ' 
tti.418  students,  of  whom  only  a  small  part,  of  course,  | 
cd  tcachitig,  and  of  these  only  a  small  percentage  bad  < 
ticofetsioBal  training.     la  1904  Massachusetts  had 
;  |Nr  cent  of  professkinally  trained  teachers,  the  percentage 
itiiC  ahnost  doubled  in  twenty  years ;  while  in  Connecticut  I 
iMKCntacQ  rose  from  10  in  tSS;  to  45  in  1904.     Of  7797  ' 
1  te.  tt«  elcmentarj-  schools  of  C:ili(ornia  in  1904,  2875 
fty««tcd  tbemsdves  as  graduates  of  some  institution  for  the 
MCCsal  pceparation  of  teachers,  indicating  that  37  per 
ImA  tkkd  sooM  pcofcssioaal  preparation. 

>  t*  l*MiM  «m  vmttj  par  MM  of  all  tcachcn  wtihdrtw  fioai  Uachmg  neb 
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'Fnlapsi  avetajciox  a^l  llie  cliRemit  iiUtes  of  the  Union,  15  to  20  per 
Dsiol  »Utbemch«n  inourKhouIiluvereCfiveiliauie  speoul  mimn][  be- 
brc  cDienng  upon  llie  worlc  of  a  tcadier.  The  nmainiaK  80  to  85  per 
oat  t»re  beeo  prepared  b>-  pri»-4ie  aiudy,  and  mted  wholly  by  uamina- 
<a  nd  ezperitnce,  aad  hav«  no  »p«dal  preparalJon  whatever  for  the  work 
rftacbtos."' 

Serrfce.  —  It  is  well  known  that  teachers  who  remain  in  the 
[TotcssioD  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  ultimately  tend 
to  seek  positions  in  cities,  where  living  conditions  are  more 
Mnctire,  salaries  better,  and  tenure  more  secure.  Hence 
the  figures  compiled  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  in 
the  Report  for  1904  showing  Icnj^th  of  scr\ice,  and  length  of 
knre  in  the  present  pUcc,  for  teachers  in  cities  of  8(XX> 
papulation  can  hardly  be  called  significant  or  conclusive  as 
ahibiting  general  conditions;  nevertheless,  as  showing  the 
dmtion  in  cities  they  are  suggestive.  These  figures'  show 
&ltof  the  teachers  in  the  cities  reporting,  17  per  cent  of  the 
men  and  26  per  cent  of  the  women  had  taught  less  than  five 
jeus;  21  per  cent  of  the  men  and  27  per  cent  of  the  women 
file  years  and  more,  but  less  than  ten ;  1 8  per  cent  of  the  men 
ud  19  per  cent  of  the  women  ten  years  or  more,  and  leas 
tktB  fifteen;  13  per  cent  of  the  men  and  12  per  cent  of  the 
vtmen  15  years  or  more,  but  less  than  twenty  ;  10  per  cent 
(J  the  men  and  8  per  cent  of  the  women  twenty  or  more,  and 
fcis  than  twenty-five  years  ;  8  per  cent  of  the  men  and  4  per 
teot  of  the  women  twenty-five  or  over,  and  less  than  thirty 
jars;  5  per  cent  of  the  men  and  3  per  cent  of  the  women 
tety  or  over,  and  under  thirty-five  years ;  and  6  percent  of 
ftenen  and  2  per  cent  of  the  women  over  thirty-five  yKirs. 
Tbe  median  age-length  of  the  service  of  men  was  between 
twlve  and  thirteen  years,  and  for  women  between  nine 
lai  ten  years.  Recalling  that  many  cities  procure  their 
teactien  from  smaller  places  where  they  have  already  served 
■  More  or  less  long  apprenticeship,  and  taking  into  account 
bets  of  common  observation,  it  is  evident  that  the  personnel 
al  the  teaching  force  changes  rapidly  from  year  to  year.  In 
tone  normal  schools  it  is  found  that  the  average  teaching 

'  C«lib*ilcT,  Tilt  CtTti/uatitn  »/  Tiaiktri.  p.  8. 
■  Report  of  Commmkunei  uf  Eduntiun,  1904:  llSo- 
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I  career  of    the  graduates  is  in  the  neighborhood  of    four 

\  years. 

Sex. — Of  the  teachers  graduating  from  the  public  and 
private  schools  of  all  the  states  in  1904-1905  leas  than  14  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  (9274)  were  men.  In  the  North 
Atlantic  states  17  per  cent,  and  in  the  Western  states  less 
than  1 1  per  cent,  were  men. 

Direction.  —  The  work  of  the  great  body  of  teachers  is 
inspected  and  directed  by  a  body  of  principab,  supervisors, 
and  superintendents  who  are,  as  a  rule,  the  most  successful  of 
the  teachers.  Only  3  small  percentage  of  these  have  had  spe- 
cial professional  training  for  their  directive  work,  but  they  usu- 
ally do  represent  long  experience  of  a  successful  kind.  Many 
teachers  who  have  determined  to  remain  in  the  profession 
seek  positions  of  leadership,  and  so  it  happens  that  in  the  su- 
pervising body,  while  there  may  not  be  more  special  training, 
there  is  found  more  stability  of  tenure  and  greater  reach  of 
experience  than  in  the  rank  and  file  of  the  teaching  force. 
The  percentage  of  men  in  supervisory  capacity  is  also  much 
larger  than  in  other  fields  of  teaching,  though  women  already 
are  filling  many  of  these  positions  creditably;  but  many  men 
will  or  can  afford  to  remain  in  the  profession  only  if  they  ob- 
tain the  better  compensation  which  attaches  to  the  higher 
positions. 

General  Characteristics.  — ^The  effect,  then,  is  that  the  Amer- 
ican teaching  force  may  be  regarded  as  a  large  body  of 
teachers,  mostly  women,  of  relatively  short  experience,  only 
a  small  percentage  having  professional  training,  frequently 
shifting  about,  and  not  remaining  long  in  the  profession;  but 
whose  work  is  organized  and  directed  by  a  supervising  body, 
mostly  men,  who  have  had  considerable  experience,  and  who 
have  relatively  secure  tenure.  In  city  schools  the  experience 
and  stability  of  teachers  increase,  as  does  the  organization 
of  supervision ;  while  in  the  rural  districts  supervision  is  at  a 
minimum,  and  here  tenure  is  most  uncertain,  and  the  amount 
of  experience  possessed  by  the  teachers  is  slight.  Country 
schools,    however,   frequently   obtain    professionally  trained 

chcrs,  since  most  normal  graduates,  outside  of  the  city 


schools,  serve  an  apprenticeship  in  the  country  pre- 
'  to  tocation  in  the  city. 


t.   BXAMDJATIOK    AND   CBRTTPICATION  07   TEACHERS 


la  the  evolution  of  education  in  the  states  it  early  became 
^Uk  fuQCtion  of  some  authority  to  pass  on  the  fitness  of  candj- 
for  teaching  positions.    The  teacher  of  the  community 
must  be  a  person  of  good  character,  and  must  have 
I  iolelleclual  equipment  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  instruct 
:cfaildreoin  that  which  they  did  not  know.     Out  of  this 
has  arisen  the  system  of  examination  and  certifica- 
Fof  a  long  period  after  many  teachers  began  to  receive 
training  for  thdi  work,  it  was  still  customary  to  sub- 
graduates  of  the  professional  schools  to  examinations 
Jike  those  taken  by  candidates  with  no  special  prcpara- 
Bn.    Only  recently  has  it  come  to  be  possible  for  specially 
ncd  teachers,  in  any  considerable  numbers,  to  be  admitted 
)[mbUc  school  positions  directly  on  exhibiting  their  credcn- 

iof  professional  training. 
'  tMal  Certificatioo.  —  The  indigenous  and  local  character  of 
rican  public  education  has  also  rendered  it  customary 
'Ex  local  authorities  to  refuse  to  recognize  certificates  issued 
bother  communities,  so  that,  with  teachers  frequently  mov< 
bg  about,  it  was  necessary  for  these  to  be  frequently  taking 
aunioations.  Petty  officialism  and  the  desire  to  favor 
'borne  supply"  of  teachers  have  also  been  responsible  for 
perpetuating  the  practice  of  having  newcomers,  no  matter 
irilh  what  credentiuls,  submit  to  examination.  Furthermore, 
IS  3  supposed  means  of  protection  to  the  schools,  it  has  long 
been  customary  to  issue  certificates  which  should  be  valid  for 
only  3  limited  period.  Holders  of  low-grade  certificates  were 
R^Iarly  obliged  to  take  frequent  examinations.  But  with 
ceniticates  of  different  grades,  good  for  varying  periods,  a 
pmuum  was  put  on  the  better  scholastic  preparation,  which 
fould  give  a  higher  certificate  valid  for  a  longer  period  or 
.  for  life. 
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The  Effect  of  the  Primitive  Stages  in  the  development  of 
examination  and  certilication  are  sUll  widely  found.  Origin 
nally  laymen  gave  the  examinations,  and  it  is  still  true  that 
in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  lay  boards  are  authoriicd 
to  pass  upon  teachers'  qualifications.  The  original  exam- 
ination was  largely  oral,  but  this  has  usually  given  way  to 
the  written.  Originally  it  was  conducted  by  one  person,  and 
this  is  yet  the  case  in  pLaces;  but  the  tendency  has  grown  to 
have  a  board  prepare  questions  and  mark  papers  rather  than 
an  individual.  There  is  stili  much  of  local  excUiaivencss, 
both  in  town  and  county,  in  the  recognition  of  certificates, 
but  gradually  a  system  of  interrecognition  is  growing,  by 
which  one  county  or  state  recognizes  as  valid  the  certificates 
issued  by  another.  State  centralization  of  examinations  is  a 
growing  fact,  as  is  also  the  compulsory  recognition  of  cre- 
dentials of  professional  training  within  tlic  same  state,  or 
even  in  other  states,  without  further  examination.  The  State 
Superintendent  of  South  Dakota  reported  tn  1906  the  results 
of  an  investigation  of  interstate  recognition  of  certificates. 
He  corresponded  with  all  the  states,  finding  some  indifferent 
to  such  recognition  and  others  hampered  by  legal  restricttCHis, 
but  a  considerable  number  disposed  to  facilitate  progress  in 
this  direction.  Among  those  states  allowing  some  form  of 
recognition  of  certificates  of  other  states,  especially  life 
diplomas  and  diplomas  of  graduation  of  normal  schools  and 
other  accredited  institutions,  were:  Arizona,  California,  Idaho, 
Kansas,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nevada, 
New  Jersey,  Oregon.  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Utah, 
Vermont,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming. 

Educators  are  generally  agreed  that  in  the  interest  of 
education  certain  principles  should  prevail  with  regard  to  the 
certification  of  teachers.     Among  these  are:  — 

a.  Certification  only  by  experts. 

b.  Recognition  without  examination  oF  credentials  of  pro- 
fessional preparation. 

c.  Sjiccialization  of  ccrtificaUon. 
Local  tests  should  be  supplemental. 
Examination  by  Experts — All  tests  should 
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by  experts  and  should  be  designed  to  be  genuine  tests  of 
teaching  ability.  Certification  by  laymen  is  impossible  from 
this  point  of  view,  as  would  be  also,  in  most  cases,  certifica- 
tion by  a  county  superintendent  chosen  by  popular  vote, 
This  principle  favors  the  centralization  of  examinations,  at 
least  so  far  as  preparation  of  tiuestionsand  review  of  marking 
of  papers  is  concerned,  for  county  or  state  authorities  are  far 
more  apt  to  represent  professional  qualifications  for  this  work 
than  local  bodies,  it  favors  the  recognition  of  diplomas 
issued  by  schools  which  arc  themselves  subject  to  inspection 
by  educational  authorities.  It  favors  not  only  the  written  ex- 
amination, but  requires  that  this  be  supplemented  by  other 
tests,  as  oral  examinations,  credit  allowed  for  successful  ex- 
peiiencc,  and  actual  teaching  under  oversight,  where  these  are 
possible.  It  recognizes  that  no  written  examination  can  be 
devised  which  is  an  entire  or  even  a  fairly  full  test  of  the 
teacher's  real  abilityto  do  that  special  work  which  lies  before 
her, 

I).  Professional  Preparation  should  be  encouraged  on  the 
part  of  teachers,  a  preniiutu  should  be  put  on  successful  ex- 
perience, qualifications  for  special  kinds  of  work  should  be 
recognized,  and  provision  be  made  for  a  probationary  period. 
This  principle  provides  for  the  issuance  of  short-term  and 
low-grade  certificates  for  local  use  on  the  part  of  those  enter- 
ing the  profession,  but  involves  the  necessity  of  having 
these  certificates  non-renewable  and  not  recognized  beyond 
the  plact;  of  their  issuance.  But  certificates  issued  for  sound 
scholarship  after  sufficient  tested  experience  to  be  rec- 
ognized as  having  met  probationary  requirements  should  be 
long-termed  and  widely  recognized.  Encouragement  must  be 
given  to  professional  training  by  certification  on  suitable  cre- 
dentials without  examination,  and  practice  teaching  should 
be  recognized  as  having  fulfilled  probationary  requirements, 
t'or  interstate  recognition,  the  state  board  should  act  as  a 
body  to  accredit  training  institutions  in  other  states,  or  other 
examining  lindies. 

e.  SpeciAlizatioa. — Under  modern  conditions,  fitness  lor 
teaching  is  specialized,  so  that  a  certification  system  should 
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recognize  many  special  lines  of  preparation.  The  following 
classes  may  be  distinguished ;  kindergarten,  elementary, 
high  school,  special,  supervisory,  and  state  life  supervisory 
certificate.  But  in  the  course  of  time  undoubtedly  the  stand* 
iirds  will  have  to  be  adjusted  so  as  to  test  various  qualities  in 
proportion  as  they  are  demanded  of  the  teacher.  Secondary 
school-teachers  are  all  specialists,  and  their  examinations  or 
credentials  should  separately  show  their  general  culture,  their 
special  academic  preparation  in  the  subjects  they  desire  to 
teach,  and  their  professional  preparation  in  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  education.  The  proportions  of  these  various  ingredi- 
ents in  professional  preparation  will  have  to  vary  greatly  with 
the  special  work  sought  by  the  teacher.  The  teacher  of 
manual  art  or  vocational  subjects  will  necessarily  have  less  of 
the  kind  of  general  culture  that  is  demanded  of  the  grade 
teacher  or  the  teacher  of  history  or  literature  in  the  high 
school.  The  academic  preparation  expected  of  the  grade 
teacher  will  differ  in  kind  and  quality  from  that  demanded 
of  the  kindergartner,  though  from  the  latter  may  be  required 
certain  proofs  of  musical  and  artistic  culture  that  it  would 
be  undesirable  to  insist  on  in  the  former.  The  enforcement 
of  this  principle  will  entail  an  examination  of  the  various  kinds 
of  training  given  in  the  preparation  of  the  teacher.  For 
example,  a  modern  tendency  Is  to  insist  on  high  school  gradu- 
ation as  preparation  for  normal  school  study;  but  in  many 
quarters  it  is  seriously  doubted  whether  academic  instruction 
as  given  in  the  contemporaneous  high  school  is  of  genuine 
value  in  the  preparation  of  the  elementary  teacher,  except  in 
so  far  as  it  serves  as  a  selective  agency,  eliminating  the  natu- 
rally poor  and  inefficient  students.  This  principle  also  con- 
templates the  development  of  new  forms  of  professional 
certification  where  distinctly  modem  fields  of  professional 
activity  have  evolved.  This  is  conspicuously  found  in  the 
matter  of  professional  supervision  of  instruction  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  where  the  development  of  a  special  supervisory 
certificalc  would  act  as  a  decided  stimulus  in  the  evolution  of 
special  preparation  for  this  important  function, 

4.  Supplemental  Tests. — Granting  the  general  prevalence 
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'  of  a  system  of  certificatioD,  dtics  and  other  localities  should 
f  Ite  allowed  to  provide  additional,  but  not  substitute,  tests  as  a 
Ineins  of  local  selection  or  to  provide  for  the  filling  of  places 
tm  in  impersonal  and  automatic  way.  These  additional  te^ts 
ilhould  be  based  on  professional  scholarship,  qualities  of  ex- 
Ipoience  and  general  scholarship. 

The  Chief  Problem  in  the  testing  of  teachers  at  present 
Irdatcs  to  physical  and  social  fitness.  Strength,  health,  and 
ccrtainqualitiesof  personality  arc,  in  tcaching.of  an  importance 
l«lj  secondary  to  those  of  scholastic  fitness.  Superintendents 
others  who  employ  tcachcr.i,  apply  crude  tests  ba-scd  on 
I  gbeervation  and  experience;  but  the  reliability  of  these  U 
rBOparable  to  that  of  the  scholastic  examinations  of  the  old- 
[time  lay  "school  trustees."  In  time  it  will  be  necessary  to 
I'in'clop  more  discriminating  methods,  and  especially  to  apply 
lleits  to  young  people  in  preparation  for  teaching,  so  that  the 
jiDfit  may  be  excluded  from  training  before  they  shall  have 
[pven  too  much  time.  Only  thus  can  the  standard  of  the 
Lprofession  be  kept  up  to  its  proper  level. 


I 
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2.      SBLECTIOK   AND  APPOINTMENT  OP   TEACHERS 


The  process  of  certification  j^"*'"'!*  '^^  interest  of  the 
tiatc  in  a  general  way  in  regard  to  the  professional  qualifica- 
IkHts  of  those  who  would  teach.  But  from  the  number 
of  certificated  teachers  it  is  necessary  that  educational 
sffborities  make  appointments  for  particular  posts,  and  in 
6ai  there  is  much  opportunity  for  selection  and  adaptntion, 
Sjttems  of  appointment  affect  both  the  schools  and  the 
Inching  profession ;  for  if  teachers  arc  appointed  to  the 
eWccr  positions  on  other  grounds  than  strict  merit  and  spc- 
oil  quaJihcations  for  the  post,  the  schools  .luffcr,  and  other 
lacbera,  feeling  that  the  method  of  selection  does  not  put 
a  premium  on  ability,  have  their  professional  ideals  lowered 
ind  their  interest  in  education  diminished. 

Appointment  by  Laymen. —  It  has  been  shown  that  tradition- 
ary the  local  school  board  certificated  teachers,  but  that  in 
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the  coarse  of  time  this  function  has  passed  largely  to  other 
hands.  In  the  matter  of  the  appointment  of  teachers,  it  has 
remained  true  that  the  local  authority  is  (iaally  responsible. 
The  most  important  function  of  all  boards  whether  of  cities 
or  of  non-urhan  communities  is  to  select  and  appoint  the 
teachers  for  the  schools.  In  some  large  cities,  the  Board  of 
Education  has  delegated  this  function  more  or  less  fully  to 
the  Superintendent ;  and  in  a  few  a  system  of  competitive 
examination,  with  automatic  appointment  of  those  standing 
highest  on  the  list,  has  replaced  the  system  of  personal  selec- 
tion. But  speaking  generally  of  American  schools,  appoint' 
ments  to  the  teaching  force  are  made  by  the  Lay  boards  elected 
directly  or  indirectly  by  the  people.  In  this  phase  of  school 
administration  there  has  been  almost  no  centralization  of 
authority. 

The  exceptions  to  the  method  of  appointment  by  the  Board 
of  Education  are  the  following:  - — 

a.  Nomination  by  County  Superintendent.  —  In  rural  schools, 
especially  where  educational  interest  is  strong  and  teachers, 
perhaps,  not  over-plentiful,  the  County  Superintendent,  if  he 
has  the  confidence  of  the  people,  will  be  an  active  adviser  in 
the  selection  of  teachers.  Local  boards,  if  not  personally  in- 
terested in  the  fortunes  of  some  applicant,  will  consult  him, 
and  very  often  follow  his  recommeudations.  Where  interest 
is  strong  enough  to  make  the  election  of  genuinely  strong 
County  Superintendents  customary,  and  boards  are  desirous 
of  selecting  the  most  competent  teachers  for  their  schools, 
the  unofficial  power  of  that  officer  may  become  very  strong. 
This  applies  mainly  to  Northern  and  Western  states,  since  ioi 
those  Southern  states  where  county  government  of  schools 
prevails,  the  County  Superintendent,  as  agent  of  the  board, 
has  e\'en  greater  power  officially  and  otherwise. 

^.  Committee  Appolntmeot. —  In  cities  with  large  boards 
the  appoititinent  of  teaihers  may  be  delegated  to  a  committee 
of  the  borird.  This  system  has  the  same  defects  as  a  system 
of  appoiiilmcnt  by  Board  of  Education. 

e.  Superintendent  as  Adviser.  ~  In  a  considerable  number 
of  cities  the  Superintendent  acts  in  an  advisory  capacity  with 
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local  educational  interest  is  good  and  the 
"Superintendent  commanding,  his  voice  will 
^*^ht.     In  233  cities  and  towns  investigated  in 
Tiy  Mr.  I'rince,'  it  was  reported  that  in  21  the 
^iit  had  full  [x>wers  in  the  appointment  of  teach- 
powcrB  iu  60,  "advisory"  powers  in  89,  and  no 
.  ...  45.     The  remainder  gave  uncertain  answers, 
i^perintendent  as  Appointing  Authority. — The  board 
_        '■_■  rule,  or  (as  in  Ohio)  under  the  state  law,  yield  its 
-  of  appointing  teachers  to  the  Superintendent.     Only 
-rnStitly  does  the  board  retain  no  right  of  veto  or  ap- 
■■,il  In  this  matter;  but  in  an  increasing  number  of  cities 
"  nominations  or  initial  recommendations  must  be  made  by 
""^e  Superintendent,  and  the  board  can  only  confirm  or  reject 
'  lis  nominatioos.     The  result  of  an  inquiry  answered  in  1904 
"    W  Superintendents  in  101  cities  of  the  United  States  showed 
that  in  24  per  cent  the  rules  of  the  board  place  in  the  hands 
u  the  Superintendent  the  authority  and  obligation  of  nomi- 
*-    uUng  or  recommending  teachers,  the  board  only  retaining 
ihe  right  to  confirm  or  reject;  while  in  17  per  cent  the  Super- 
btendent  is  reported  as  "advising"  or  "consulting"   with 
Ihe  Board  of  Education  or  its  committee  in  the  matter  of 
^    idecting  teachers.    In  most  of  the  remaining  cities  the  Super- 
intendent has  no  direct  authority,  the  election  being  entirely 
in  the  bands  of  committees  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
r      /,  CofflpetitlTe  Selection.  —  A  system   of  competitive  or 
\    "dvil  service "  examinations  may  be  provided,  so  that  the 
■dectioo  of  teachers  becomes  largely  impersonal.     But  usually 
die eiamination  is  intended  to  produce  an  "eligible  list"  dE 
tniter  or  less  length,  from  which  the  Superintendent  or 
vlber  authorities  may  select  appointees.     This   lends  some 
Beiibility.     In  New  York,  for  example,  an  appointment  must 
Ic  nude  from  the  three  candidates  standing  highest  on  the 
tfipble  list.    This  system  is  found  in  a  relatively  small  num- 
ber of  cities  like  Lowell,  New  York,  Albany,  and  San  Fran- 
caco.     In  each  the  selection  is  not  entirely  automatic,  since 
imuitHi  is  made  for  an  oral  examination  which  takes  account 
*  Sehnel  Adminittration,  p.  3;6. 
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of  the  personality  of  the  candidate,  and  in  some  cases  credit 
is  allowed  for  previous  experience. 

The  Problem  of  Selecting  and  Appointjag  Teachers.  —  In 
the  primitive  and  the  criKie  stages  of  the  development  of 
public  education,  when  there  were  few  trained  teachers,  and 
when  the  demands  made  on  the  schools  were  simple,  ihc 
selection  of  teachers  by  lay  boards  worked  well.  These  were 
usually  composed  of  the  best  of  representative  citizens  who 
were  good  judges  of  the  general  qualities  of  character  and 
personality  which  entered  into  the  making  of  a  fairly  success- 
ful teacher.  A  simple  examination  served  to  test  the  scho- 
laslicattainments.  The  Board  of  Educationor  school  committee 
knew  Ijetter  than  any  one  else  the  jieculiar  local  conditions 
which  the  teacher  had  to  meet,  and  made  choice  accordingly. 
The  long  continuance  of  this  system  led  to  the  fixing  of  tra- 
ditions in  the  appointment  of  teachers  which  give  way  very 
slowly  to  the  pressing  necessities  of  changed  conditions.  As 
indicated  above,  only  in  some  larger  cities  and  in  one  state 
have  the  methods  of  selection  and  appointment  been  funda- 
mentally changed. 

The  Traditional  System  of  appointment  has  some  merits 
and,  in  a  progressive  and  advanced  system  of  public  educa- 
tion, many  defects.  But  some  of  the  defects  are  obvious  and 
easily  recognized,  and  others  are  deepseated  and  obscure. 
All  history  of  American  education,  for  example,  recognizes 
the  abuses  of  partisanship,  political  and  religious,  which  have 
widely  and  frequently  characterized  the  appointments  of  teach- 
ers ;  it  is  well  known  that  here  and  there  and  at  sundry  times 
educational  committees  have  fostered  nepotism,  have  favored 
local  as  against  outside  candidates,  and  have  even  accepted 
bribes  in  the  making  of  appointments.  "  Pull "  and  "  graft " 
have  had  their  place  hardly  less  conspicuously  in  public  edu- 
cation than  in  other  branches  of  the  public  service.  And  yet 
it  is  probably  true  that  the  relative  amount  of  this  favoritism 
and  corruption  has  not  been  large,  nor  has  it,  in  the  direct 
sense,  except  in  a  few  periods  and  localities,  greatly  lowered 
educational  efficiency, 

^"*«ct8  of  System  ol  Appointment  by  Laymen.  —  But  the 
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of  appointment  above  described  has  probably  much 

:  fundamental  disadvantages  to  educational  advancement. 

Ktly  influences  the  educational  and  professional  stand- 

lof  those  who  lake  up  teaching;  it  determines  ultimately 

Ifee  standards  of  educational  compensation  and  so  the  effi- 

Bcy  of  the  force  ;  aud  it  also  affects  the  morale  of  the  force 

liKbnlly  employed.     The  lowering  of  educational  ideals  thus 

liBble  inevitable  and  the  promotion  of  educiitional  inefficiency 

Inmgbt  about  have  been  much  more  serious  than  all  the  evils 

unjbiitable  to  the  wilful  partisanship,  or  even  corruption  of 

'  Deabcn  of  boards  of  education. 

bexpertness  of  Laymen.  —  For  It  is  certain  that  only  up  to 

licouin  point  can  the  layman,  however  honest,  and  however 

jbpable  in  the  general  sense,  act  as  a  competent  judge  of 

[taking  merit    Beyond  that  point  he  is  incapable  of  making 

Ftfective  demands,  unless  he  is  disposed  to  accept  the  judg- 

■cot  and  recommendations  of  some  expert.     Consequently 

tie  perpetuation  of  the  older  method  of  selecting  teachers 

I  bat  tended  to  discourage  professional  training,  since  that 

[training  was  not  recognized  at  its  true  worth  by  those  respon- 

jtJblc  for  the  selection  of  teachers ;  it  tended  to  exalt  certain 

laities  of  personal  appearance  and  good  fellowship  far  be- 

lymd  their  true  value  in  teachers ;  it  failed  to  recognize  the 

LGcer  shades  of  professional  efficiency,  and  so  could  not  put  a 

[premium  on  intellectual  growth  after  entry  upon  the  profes- 

[non.     Having  thus  perpetuated  mediocre  standards,  the  edu- 

Ulional  system  naturally  failed  to  attract  or  to  hold  large 

numbers  of  those  who  had  special  ability  and  who  demanded 

'  Tccognition  of  their  special  worth  which  they  could  not  find 

btbe  teaching  profession. 

The  inability  of  boards  to  discriminate  as  to  the  deeper  fac- 
krs  of  professional  preparation  has  tended  always  to  make 
knrds  select,  among  candidates  apparently  of  equal  merit, 
thit  one  who  could  be  obtained  for  the  least  outlay  of  money. 
Id  this  way  the  standards  of  compensation  have  been  kept 
bw,  and  consequently  both  the  quality  and  the  preparation  of 
ibose  entering  the  teaching  profession. 
MalBteaanM  of  Standards.  —  In  many  respects,  not  the 
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system  of  certification,  but  the  system  of  ap[>ointment,  consti- 
tutes the  gateway  to  teaching  ;  and  it  is  at  this  gateway  that 
standards  can  be  maintained  which  shall  ultimately  determine 
the  character  of  the  profession  itself.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
problem  of  appointment  is  f  undamcnuUy  important  in  educa- 
tional administration.  And  withal  it  is  necessary  that  dec[>> 
.seated  and  sodally  valuable  traditions  of  democratic  contrtd 
be  observed.  It  would  be  easy  enough  to  ccntraiiie  the 
appointment  of  teachers  in  some  state  body,  as  is  done  in 
European  countries  (cf.  Prussia  and  France);  but,  granting 
the  efficiency  of  such  a  system,  it  would  appear  to  be  at  too 
great  variance  with  American  political  traditions.  It  is  in- 
deed probable  that  under  a  centralized  bureaucracy  we  should 
have  even  more  of  a  repression  of  standards  than  prevails  at 
the  present  time. 

Nomination  by  Superintendent.  —  It  will  have  been  felt  th.t 
the  experience  of  sonic  cities  iias  already  produced  something! 
of  a  solution  of  this  problem.  The  Board  of  Education,  really 
interested  in  the  educational  progres.'*  of  the  city,  has  finally 
realized  that  it  could  not  effectively  select  teachers,  so  it  has 
delegated  this  function  to  the  Superintendent,  directly  or  in- 
directly. But  owing  to  the  responsibility  of  the  Superintend- 
ent to  the  board,  he  is  prevented  from  exercising  arbitrary 
power  or  of  building  up  a  system  of  bureaucratic  control.  To 
the  educational  expert  is  given  the  responsibility  and  author- 
ity, but  the  reins  of  final  power  still  remain  with  the  pcaple 
or  with  the  elected  representative.'!  of  the  people.  The  fact 
that  the  Superintendent  himself  is  elected  for  an  indefi- 
nite term  of  "  good  behavior,"  or,  better,  for  a  fairly  long,  but 
definite,  term  makes  him  responsible  both  to  the  board  and 
the  community  and  effectively  checks  abuses  of  his  power  andl 
authorit)'.' 

SelectioD  of  Superintendent.  —  The  Superintendent  himself 
must,  of  course,  be  selected  by  the  Board  of  Education ;  and 

'  In  at  tcMt  one  Americiin  citjr  the  nominaiioTu  for  Icachinu  pUcci  are  mule 
by  tb<  pcintipal  and  SBpciitilfndenl  jointly.  Much  c»n  be  »ii.1  in  fovoi  of  ft 
*y*Icni   which   uvmlrl   give  the   principKl  fonul  lecognitioD   in  the  mitter  of.^ 

aiirv^lpvltn£[  If  a  c  hers. 
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the  query  will  naturally  arise  as  to  how  the  board  can  do  this 
more  effectively  than  it  can  perform  the  business  of  selecting 
the  teacher  For  the  present,  the  qualities  demanded  of  the 
superintendent  arc  to  a  considerable  extent  not  the  results  of 
traininf;,  but  arc  personal  and  produced  by  experience,  and 
these  the  businessmen  of  a  board  can  judge  somewhat  better 
than  they  can  pass  on  the  qualifications  of  teachers;  but  in 
the  course  of  time  supervision  itself  will  become  a  profession, 
requiring  long  and  careful  preparation,  and  then  the  average 
board  will  be  confronted  with  the  same  difficulties  that  are 
now  encountered  in  the  sclcctioQ  of  teachers.  Under  these 
conditions  it  can  safely  be  said  that  a  board  will  not  act 
wisely  in  the  selection  of  its  trained  supervisors  unless  it  is 
disposed,  and  the  community  demands,  that  it  seek  expert 
counsel.  In  other  words,  the  board  itself  must,  in  filling  these 
responsible  positions,  in  effect  seek  nominations  from  author- 
ities who  are  in  turn  experts  in  judging  of  professional  ability. 
It  may  be  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  make  such  requirements 
of  legal  effect ;  but  they  arc  even  now  of  full  moral  effect 
wherever  the  selection  of  administrative  officers  by  lay 
boards  is  appraised  at  its  full  importance.  But  much  can  be 
done  through  publicity  of  one  sort  and  another,  of  the  kind 
that  now  prci-ails  in  England  and  Scotland,  in  the  matter  of 
the  appointment  of  educational  experts.' 


3.    TENURE  OF   OFPfCE   AND   DISMISSAL 

Only  second  to  methods  of  appointment  in  their  effect 
on  The  teaching  staff  is  the  matter  of  tenure  and  dismissal. 
The  well-established  tradition  in  the  American  school  system 
Is  that  the  teacher  may  contract  for  a  year  of  service,  but 
beyond  that  he  may  be  refused  reelection,  if  not  satisfactory 
to  the  authorities.     In  the  rural  schools  of  the  United  Slates, 

'  In  IliMc  countties  when  ft  Koord  of  Education  oc  other  teipon»ible  iuthority 
liu  lo  K'lrtt  a  hr«'l-m»»ttr  or  olher  «]««,  !l  l»  cuUomary  to  «!tYCjli«  for  Bp- 
plicat^c>nl.  ipecilrins  wlaty  «rni  tcqiiitrlDeati.  (jndiditts  •end  in  recommcnil*- 
tions  urn)  i-teilcntUlt  wliich  receive  onuiflerallon  in  jjcnetal  mccIinK.  Nalanlly 
the  employing  autliorities  are  mucti  influenced  by  the  rccommcndstioni  of  cipnt« 
in  eituc&liun. 
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especially,  the  shifting  of  teachers  is  very  common.  It  has 
become  habitual  on  the  part  of  many  boards  to  expect  to  look 
up  a  new  teacher  at  the  opening  of  each  new  year.  Much 
of  this  movement,  of  course,  is  due  to  tlie  teachers  themselves. 
From  the  rural  schools  they  are  gratitadng  toward  tbe 
centres  of  population  or  are  Ica\'ing  the  profes^on.  An 
unpublished  study  made  in  [902  in  California,  on  the  basis  of 
data  furnished  by  the  county  superintendents,  showed  that 
thirty-nine  per  cent  of  the  rural  and  village  school  places 
were  filled  anew  each  year,  and  it  was  estimated  that  in  about 
half  of  these  the  teachers  would  have  been  gtad  to  return  if 
the  board  of  trustees  or  patrons  were  not  in  opposition. 

Annual  Election. —  In  the  great  maiority  of  city  schools 
the  system  of  annual  reappointment  still  prevails  and  is 
defended  by  many  superintendents  as  conducive  to  the  good 
of  the  educational  interests  of  the  cities.  U  teachers  are 
given  long  term  or  permanent  appointment,  subject  only  to 
dismissal  for  unprofessional  conduct  or  incapacity,  it  can  be 
shown  by  the  experience  of  many  cities  that  under  present 
conditions  of  supervision,  dismissal  will  be  practicable  in 
exceedingly  few  cases,  even  where  incapacity  or  defect  of 
character  is  notorious.  The  reasons  for  this  lie  in  the  great 
difficulty  of  proving  legally  that  a  given  teacher  is  incapaci- 
tated. If  popular  sympathy  is  aroused,  the  Superintendent 
and  Board  of  Education  are  usually  quite  unwilling  to  face  the 
opposition  that  gathers  in  defence  of  the  teacher  who  is  only 
relatively  incfhcIenL  Hence,  all  things  considered,  it  is  be- 
lieved by  many  superintendents  that  the  system  of  annual 
reelection  Is  the  best,  because  it  permits  low-grade  teachers 
to  be  dropped  from  the  force  without  any  public  disturbance. 

Permanent  Election. —  In  a  few  cities,  owing  to  special 
charier  provisions,  teachers  can  only  be  dismissed  for  cause, 
and,  of  course,  the  action  of  the  board  may  be  re\iewed  in 
the  courts.  In  San  Francisco  and  New  York,  for  example, 
the  effect  of  a  number  of  decisions,  reversing  the  action  of 
the  board  and  even  compelling  it  to  pay  large  sums  of  "back 

^,"  has  undoubtedly  had  the  effect  of  making  the  boards 
to  undertake  the  removal  of  teachers.    The  effect  of 
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•es  where  there  is  no  pension 
ory  retirement,  is  withering  on 

rem.  —  It  is  very  uncommon  to 

Te  appointment  of  teachers  for  a 

on  the  other  hand,  prohibitions 

"iger  than  one  year  are  common. 

>hiD,  however,  permits  the  Board  of 

"■"Tiool  district  to  appoint  a  Superintend- 

*"*^?er  than  five  years,  and  teachers  for 

~"~  three  years.     During  such  period  the 

~  *'nm  dismissal  for  insufficient  cause;  but 

■••m,  of  course,  the  board  is  at  liberty  to 

In  many  cities  it  has  become  custora- 

a  longer  term  to  the  Superintendent  of 

I  enure.  — ■  In  nearly  all  cities  having  well- 
-:i  the  actual  tenure  of  most  of  the  teachers 
Public  opinion  has  compelled  the  board  to 
<;s  of  all  those  who  have  performed  reasonably 
Liid  where  conditions  are  stable  teachers  may 
-ction  from  year  to  year.     But  in  many  places 
-i  or  personal  considerations  affect  to  an  extent 
rhe  board,  the  time  of  annual  reelection  comes 
.  by  many  teachers  with  anxiety.     This  is  espe- 
:'  those  of  only  average  ability,  or  those  who  have 
1  a  personal  following  in  their  cities,  who  have 
:  influence.     It  seems  probable  that  the  amount  of 
c   caused  in  the  teaching  force  by  the  annual  re- 
is  very  considerable.    Other  factors  in  educational 
ii-ation  would  naturally  affect  this.     A  large  board 
'  personal  appeals  and  inclined  to  nepotism ;  an  in- 
1  Superintendent  disposed  to  be  vindictive  or  too  hasty 
ing  judgments ;  a  community  where  political  or  reli- 
msiderations  had  produced  changes  in  the  personnel 
board  —  all  these  would  contribute  to  the  general  un- 
of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  and  might 
tbem  apprehensive  and  disposed  to  seek  "  influence  " 


to  help  them  to  retain  their  positions.  Ic  is  freely  claimed  by 
many  men  who  leave  the  profession  that  they  do  so  because 
of  the  instability,  or,  at  least,  uncertainty,  of  tenure  under  the 
conditions  of  the  annual  reelection.  Not  being  assured  of 
his  place,  the  man  feels  loath  to  become  a  holder  of  property 
or  to  assume  responsibilities  which  would  bring  htm  loss  and 
discomfort  in  case  he  were  to  fail  of  election.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  evident  that  the  possibility  of  losing  a  position  on 
account  of  inefficiency  will,  or  ought  to,  serve  to  keep  teach- 
ers intent  on  improving  their  professional  capacity.  es])ecially 
under  superxision  that  can  discriminate  as  to  that  capacity. 

The  Problem  of  Tenure  and  Dismissal.  —  The  building  up 
of  a  stable  and  growing  profes»on  undoubtedly  demands  dif- 
ferent conditions  of  tenure  and  dismissal  from  those  which 
today  prevail  in  most  American  states.  A  conspicuous  edu- 
cational  fact  in  the  European  countries  which  have  developed 
excellent  school  systems  is  the  relative  fixity  of  tenure  en- 
joyed by  educators  who  huve  stood  the  preliminary  tests  o( 
scholarship  and  experience.  The  absence  of  a  pension  system, 
the  uncertainty  of  tenure,  the  dependence  of  teachers  on  forms 
of  influence  other  than  those  of  teaching  merit  in  holding 
to  desirable  positions,  undoubtedly  all  contribute  to  the  rela- 
tively low  place  of  the  teaching  profes^on  in  American  states, 
and  especially  its  failure  to  attract  competent  men  in  larger 
numbers.  Every  state  furnishes  abundant  evidence  of  the 
i in  perfections  of  the  traditional  systems  of  tenure. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  noted  above  that  perma- 
nent election  during  "good  behavior  and  competency  "  docs 
not  solve  the  problem  under  present  conditions  of  super- 
vision, since  the  demonstration  of  incflicicncy  is  too  diflicuU, 
and  cannot  be  understood  by  the  public.  The  retention  be- 
yond their  periods  of  physical  efficiency,  however  much  ]t 
appear  to  be  the  desert  of  the  poorly  paid  and  unpensioned 
teachers,  can  only  be  viewed  as  a  public  calamity  when  the 
defenceless  children  of  the  schools  are  taken  into  account. 

Slection  for  a  Term  of  Years.  —  Obviously  the  solution  of 

problem  depends  upon  several  factors.     After  a  proba- 

■y  period  it  can   hardly  be  urged  that  there  is  good 


ground  for  not  electing  teachers  for  two.  four,  or  six  years, 
instead  of  for  one-  Efficiency  once  established,  it  will  not  be 
found  that  teachers  will  change  greatly  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  but  the  longer  term  of  election  will  give  a  valuable 
degree  of  security  and  satisfaction.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
fact  that  after  a  term  of  years,  instead  of  after  one,  the  teacher 
may  simply  fail  of  reelection  will  certainly  provide  as  much 
stimulu.t  for  professional  improvement  as  can  be  cx|^iected 
from  this  kind  of  incentive. 

Expert  Authority  in  DismissaL — The  gradual  transfer  of 
authority  to  an  expert  supervisor  in  the  matter  of  initiating, 
not  only  elections,  but  dismissals  and  failures  of  reelection, 
will  also  serve  to  counteract  many  prevailing  evils.  The 
chief  weakness  of  the  system  of  annual  election  in  many 
communities  is  not  that  it  may  result  in  the  refusal  to  elect 
the  competent  teacher,  or  the  election  of  the  incompetent, 
but  that  under  board  election  there  may  be  no  real  connec- 
tion between  reelection  and  geniune  teaching  merit :  personal 
and  foreign  considerations  may  far  outweigh  teaching  capacity. 
But  with  responsibility  for  refusal  to  elect  resting  on  an  ex- 
pert Superintendent,  acting  under  recommendations  of  prin- 
cipals, the  security  felt  by  the  capable  teacher  will  be  in 
proportion  to  the  efficiency  and  disinterestedness  of  the 
system  of  supervision.  Cities  now  have  the  machinery  for 
expert  supervision,  and  slowly  responsibility  is  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  right  authorities;  but  rural  communities  still  in 
most  states  lack  expert  supervision  of  education,  and  there  it 
must  be  developed.' 

The  Stability  of  the  Teaching  Profession  will  also  depend 
largely  on  the  development  of  a  system  of  pensions.  After 
the  experimental  years  when  the  teacher  shall  have  found  his 
place,  if  the  possibilities  of  a  pension  arc  in  view,  there  will 

'  "  The  Hoard  of  Kitiicatlon  In  och  city  ichocil  ilUtrlct  thnll  sppiiinl  ■  luiiitile 
pcnon  to  ■«  II"  Sii|M-finltiidrnl  of  thr  pulilic  *cli(io1»  a[  the  cli»ltn-.t  for  >  term 
not  longer  ili»n  live  school  yran.  the  leim  to  btgia  within  (our  months  of  ippoint- 
Rient.  StiA  KopCTtnlcndciit  nhall  .  .  ,  became  .  .  .  ciniHiwrrr  J  to  appoint.  iol>- 
)«ci  to  the  approval  and  wntinnMioD  of  ih«  board,  atl  the  icachcn,  nnH  he  may 
for  cauK  aui]ien<l  any  jirrnon  thai  appolnlcl  until  the  hoard  or  a  commillec  of 
the  boaid  may  consider  sach  luspeiuiua."  —  Ohio  School  Lam,  1907. 
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be  greater  ioceotivc  to  ranain  to  ooe  bcattty  ud  to  ^rov  m 
prof  canoaal  capacity.  TUi  dearc  wQl  also  oltimte^  affect 
the  botrd  and  compel  it  to  remowi  or  rdosc  to  elect  teachers 
only  for  reaaou  that  wiQ  stand  pobticiqr  and  tbe  criticisms  of 
edocatiotial  experts. 

Fiasl  Joriidictisa.  ~  la  those  communities  where  tbe  evil 
effects  of  permanent  tenure  are  keenly  felt,  it  is  geoeiany 
tfaoagbt  that,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  removal  of  an 
iocompetc-nt  or  otherwise  undesirable  teacher,  the  Board  of 
Education,  acting  under  the  rccommcndatioa  of  its  experts, 
^ould  have  final  jurisdictioo.  except  in  extreme  cases  of  vio- 
lation of  the  legal  rights  of  the  teacher.  In  any  teaching 
force,  and  especially  where  tbe  term  of  contract  is  increased, 
the  right  of  removal  must  be  sedulously  guarded  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  children.  But  such  right  of  removal  must  also 
protect  the  teacher.  These  two  ends  can  be  met  only  by 
throwing  upon  the  supervisory  authorities  responsibility  for 
establishing,  from  the  point  of  view  of  educational  experts, 
professional  unfitness  or  fitness.  In  this  connection  it  is 
usually  safer  to  foster  and  aid  publicity  rather  than  to  shun 
it,  both  as  to  fact  and  as  to  expert  opinion.' 


4.     TEACHERS     SALARIES 

The  effects  of  systems  of  certification,  appointment,  and 
tenure  In  determining  the  qualit>'  of  the  teaching  force  have 
been  discussed.  Another  important  factor,  partly  a  conse- 
quence, partly  a  cause  of  tbe  prevailing  conditions  in  the 
above  fields,  Ls  the  compensation  of  teachers.  One  product 
of  the  indigenous  development  of  education  in  the  various 
states  is  the  widespread  tendency  to  compensate  the  teacher 
by  Ihe  month  and  by  the  term,  and  where,  as  has  been  largely 
the  case,  the  teacher  Is  employed  for  only  six  or  seven  months, 

I  "  Each  Board  of  Educktioo  may  dinsiu  any  ippointec  or  (etcher  for  to- 
•ffideficy,  neflecl  nf  duly,  immorality,  or  improprr  cimduct ;  but  no  teacher 
ihall  bt  dumiMcd  by  my  board  anUn  tbe  durgFi  are  lint  reducrd  la  wiiiing 
and  an  opporlunlty  be  given  (or  drfence  before  the  board,  m  1  ciiminiitcc  therroC 
amt  a  tiiajoiity  of  the  full  membenhip  of  the  board  vote  upuD  toU-call  in  favor 
'  nich  dirniiwal."  —  Oblo  School  Lam,  Sec.  401 7. 
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it  has  been  natural  always  to  estimate  his  compensation  as  a 
monthly  payment,  anti  to  take  no  account  of  his  entire  yearly 
income.  The  traditional  American  teacher  has  been,  in  one 
sense,  a  sort  of  casual  laborer.  Along  with  this  has  naturally 
persisted  the  tendency  for  him  to  get  out  of  this  uncertain 
career  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  to  retuni  to  it  only  in  times 
of  stress. 

Low  Compensation  of  Teaching.  —  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  the  compensation  of  teachers  in  the  various  states  is 
low.  The  Commissioner  of  Education  shows  in  his  report 
for  i9o6{p.  )c)  that  the  average  monthly  wage  of  male  teachers 
for  the  preceding  year,  taking  most  of  the  states  into  account, 
gWas  $56.31,  which  represented  an  increase  of  some  25  per 
cent  in  six  years ;  while  for  women  the  monthly  wage  was 
(43.80,  an  increase  since  1898-1899  of  ^5.66,  or  15  per  cent 
Taking  the  states  individually,  the  average  monthly  compen- 
sation of  men  and  women  teachers  combined  was  reported  as 
less  than  $30  in  Virginia  and  Alabama;  as  ranging  from  S30 
to  $35  in  one  New  England  state  (Maine)  and  four  South 
Atlantic  states  (North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Mississippi).  It  was  less  than  $40,  but  above  $35,  in  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  West  Virginia,  and  Florida.  In  only 
three  of  the  North  Central  states  (Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Wis- 
consin) was  this  average  over  $50,  and  only  in  Texas  and 
Maryland  of  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  states  did 
it  reach  $50.  In  all  of  the  Western  states  except  Oregon  the 
average  was  over  $50. 

In  the  foregoing  are  commonly  included  the  salaries  of 
principals,  who  are  usually  men.  Possibly  a  fairer  view  of 
compensation  might  be  obtained  from  the  salaries  of  women. 
Of  forty-two  states  and  territories  reporting,  it  appears  that 
the  average  monthly  compensation  of  women  teachers  is:  in 
Maine,  Virginia,  and  Alabama,  under  $30  per  month ;  in  all 
the  Southern  states  except  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Indian 
^Territory,  under  J40;  in  all  the  states  of  the  North  Central 
'division,  over  $40  and  under  J50,  except  in  Illinois  CS57-S5) 
and  Indiana  ($53.30).  In  all  the  Western  states  it  is  over 
$5aoo,  except  in  Oregon  and  Wyoming. 
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Salaries  in  Cities.  —  These  average  salaries  do  not,  bow- 
e\'cr,  indicate  all  the  conditions.  Teachers  in  city  schools 
have  higher  salaries  than  do  country  teachers.  The  large 
cities  of  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Illinois  make  the 
average  monthly  compensation  for  these  states  appear  large. 
In  the  elaborate  rejiort  of  the  committee  (of  the  National 
Educational  Association)  on  Salaries,  Tenure,  and  Pensions, 
the  amounts  paid  in  cities,  villages,  and  rural  districts  are  in- 
dicated, at  least  for  typical  states.  It  is  impossible  to  briefly 
summarize  these  statistics,  but  some  facts  may  be  singled  out 
for  notice. 

In  467  cities  investigated,  having  over  92,000  teachers,  it 
was  found  that  the  average  salary  of  men  teaching  in  the 
high  schools  was  $1303  and  of  women  ^903 ;  of  men  teaching 
]n  the  elementary  schools  2ii6i  and  of  women  $650.  Prin- 
cipals, of  course,  receive  considerably  better  salaries.  Of 
the  teachers  above  given,  68,000  were  wom<-n  teaching 
grades,  and  of  these  44  per  cent  received  less  than  S600  per 
year.  But  even  here  the  influence  of  a  few  very  large  and 
wealthy  cities  greatly  affects  averages ;  for  an  examination 
of  the  salaries  paid  in  cities  of  medium  size  shows  that  they 
are  considerably  smaller  than  those  indicated  above.  Inves- 
tigations of  rural  schools  and  village  schools  show  propoi^ 
tionately  lower  i^alaries  in  most  of  the  stales. 

From  the  Economic  Stsndpoiat  of  supply  and  demand,  it  is 
evident  that  these  salaries  are  sufficient  to  procure  teachers 
willing  to  exchange  their  services  foi-  what  is  offered  in  return. 
But  it  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  teachers,  especially  in  rural  schools,  arc  young 
women,  and  sometimes  young  men,  who  teach,  not  as  a  per- 
manent occupation,  but  temporarily,  pending  the  completion 
of  an  education  or  to  aid  the  resources  of  the  family.  Where 
the  compensation  is  low,  the  preparation  and  natural  cjualifi- 
cations  of  those  taking  up  the  work  will  also  be  low. 
Teachers'  salaries  have  somewhat  increased  in  recent  years, 
owing  to  a  growing  demand  for  better  service.  The  relative 
scarcity  of  men  in  the  profession,  from  one  point  of  view,  is 

>t  attributable  to  the  meagreness  of  compensation,  for  it  is 
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probable  that,  with  a  sufficient  lowering  of  requirements,  any 
state  could  easily  obtain  enough  men  to  fill  all  the  schools ; 
but  it  is  rather  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  rising  staiitlard  has 
finally  debarred  from  the  schools  all  but  certain  types  of 
men,  and  most  of  these,  with  their  ability  and  education,  can 
find  better  recompense  for  their  services  elsewhere  than  in 
teaching. 

Salaries  of  Women.  —  In  most  respects,  teaching  is  woman's 
best  profession,  and  it  is  a  convenient  one  to  enter  for  that 
large  number  of  women  who  must  work,  but  who  will,  after 
a  few  years,  assume  the  responsibilities  of  a  family.  Hence 
the  constant  competition  of  fairly  wcll-cdiicated  women  to 
enter  teaching  and  to  serve  at  first  for  small  compensation 
tends  to  preserve  a  low  salary  rate.  Inasmuch  as  the  eco- 
nomic law  of  supply  and  demand  still  affects  much  of  our 
thinking,  it  is  difficult  to  assert  the  need  for  advances  in 
salary  in  face  of  the  usually  obvious  fact  that  more  certifi- 
cated teachers  arc  willing  to  teach  than  can  find  places.  Of 
course,  when  the  number  of  women  and  men  willing  to  teach 
at  the  rate  offered  is  less  than  the  demand,  salaries  will  tend 
to  rise. 

Development  of  tbe  Profession.  —  What  is  evident  with 
regard  to  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  most  American  commu- 
nities is  that  they  are  too  low  to  enable  the  teaching  profes- 
sion to  develop  as  it  should.  Doubtless,  at  any  given  moment, 
a  marked  increase  in  salaries  would  not  greatly  aCcct  the 
efficiency  of  the  teaching  force;  but  none  the  less  certainly, 
an  advanced  scale  of  salaries  maintained  in  the  face  of  com- 
petition would  soon  tend  to  draw  into  the  profession  men 
and  women  of  better  natural  qualifications,  better  prepara- 
tion, and  more  willingness  to  devote  themselves  persistently 
and  professionally  to  their  work.  Until  the  time  comes  when 
society  generally  recognizes  the  desirability  of  maintaining 
levels  of  prices  and  wages  to  some  extent  independently  of 
the  economic  law  of  supply  and  demand,  as  that  is  interpreted 
by  people  concerned  mainly  with  immediate  and  obscrv'ablc 
wants,  the  surest  grounds  on  which  advances  of  salary  can 
be  defended  has  reference  to  the  matter  of  improving  the 
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effectiveness  of  the  profession.  This,  of  course,  U  actually 
what  takes  place  in  those  cities  which  have  come  to  recognize 
the  value  of  a  selected  teaching  force.  A  generous  salary 
schedule  gives  the  board  and  Superintendent  the  opportunity 
to  select  the  best  teachers  trora  among  many  applicants. 

Recognition  of  Merit.  —  If  boards  of  education  and  other 
authorities  responsible  for  the  selection  of  teachers  were 
generally  capable  of  making  the  finer  discrimination.^  as  to 
teaching  ability,  one  of  the  surest  ways  to  advance  the  com- 
pensation of  teachers  would  be  to  raise  as  fast  as  possible 
the  equipment  and  power  of  those  taking  up  teaching,  but 
only  in  a  limited  number  of  communities  can  boards  yet  do 
this,  and  too  often  the  well-prepared  teacher  finds  himself  in 
competition  with  one  not  so  well  qualified,  but  whose  infcri* 
ority  is  not  evident  to  the  administration. 

MiDimum  of  Salary  Law.  —  Outside  of  cities,  one  of  the 
means  adopted  to  improve  compensation  has  been  the  so- 
called  minimum  salary  law,  by  which  the  state  prohibits  the 
payment  to  a  teacher  of  less  than  a  specified  monthly  sum. 
In  foreign  continental  countries  the  fixing  of  minimum  (and 
maximum)  salaries  by  law  is  almost  universal  In  Amer- 
ica the  last  ten  years  has  seen  the  beginning  of  minimum 
salary  regulation  in  a  number  of  states.'  Twenty-five  years 
ago  West  Virginia  fixed  minimum  salaries  of  $i8,  J22,  and 
^2$  per  month  for  the  various  grades  of  certificates ;  these 
amounts  have  subsequently  been  raised  to  ^25,  S30,  and  ^35. 
In  Pennsylvania  under  a  law  valid  to  1907,  the  minimum  sal- 
ary was  J35  ;  in  Ohio  $40  for  eight  months  in  the  year;  in 
North  Carolina  835  for  all  elementary  teachers  holding  state 
certificates  and  S40  for  all  teachers  in  high  schools  ;  and  in 
Maryland  it  is  $300  per  year  for  every  white  teacher  having 
an  average  attendance  of  fifteen  pupils  or  more. 

The  new  law  of  Pennsylvania  (1907)  provides  for  a  mini, 
mum  salary  of  $50  for  teachers  holding  a  higher  graded  cer- 
tificate and  having  had  two  years'  experience;  and  ^o  for 
others.  New  Jersey  has  an  extensive  minimum  salary 
schedule  (1907),  which  is  effective  in  a  community  only 
^c  Sies,  "  Les«l  IttcuUcign  of  Minimum  Ssluica,"  EJ.  /lev.  35 :  10, 
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"•  has  been  adopted  by  referendum  vote.  This  schcd- 
ptovidca  fairly  liberal  annual  salaries.  The  minimum 
n^T^V  taw  of  Indiana  atlempts  to  fix  tlic  minimums  as  a  vsri- 
*  Huanlily  depending  Ujjon  grade  of  certificate,  markings 
^,^i£ic3tion.and  lengths  of  experience,  within  some  limits. 
^^  '*  ii*.  it  will  be  observed,  attempts  to  put  a  premium  on 
t*^%  of  scholarship. 
L^llliy  Scbednles,  —  The  fixing  of  salary  schedules  (or 
fJ*W  fcj- state  regulation  is  uncommon.  Newark  and  Jersey 
^*t7  Save  adopted  the  minimum  salary  schedules  provided 
"**■  iy  the  state  law  of  New  Jersey.  In  New  York,  as  a 
^rt  of  the  charter  provisions  relating  to  education,  passed 
'tile  state  legislature,  there  is  an  elaborate  minimum  salary 
kedale  for  various  classes  of  positions.  The  fact  that  this 
*cbedule  provides  different  bases  for  men  and  for  women  in 
^I)e  same  positions  has  led  to  considerable  controversy. 
Otherwise,  since  the  minimum  salaries  are  high,  it  has  been 
Acceptable  in  most  particulars. 

There  is  a  form  of  salary  legislation  which,  in  some  cases, 

acts  to  keep  compensation  up  to  an  artificial  standard.     This 

is  found  in  those  states  which  fix  the  portion  of  school  funds 

^rtiich  must  be  devoted  to  salaries.     In  California  all  of  the 

state  fund,  and,  by  a  new  regulation,  sixty  per  cent  of  the 

county  fund,  must  be  devoted  to  salaries.     Since  no  district 

■my  receive  less  than  $550,  this  practically  fixes  a  minimum 

•alary  of  $60  a  month  for  eight  months  for  the  most  cheaply 

Uicd  teacher.     Under  some  circumstances,  of  course,  the 

ioaid  might  pay  less  and  maintain  a  longer  term,  but  this 

tstdy  happens. 

Adjiatable  SaUry  Schedule. — The  wisdom  of  minimum 

Bbry  legi.slalion  is  questioned  in  some  quarters.     Undoubt- 

tdj,  it  is  an  interference  with  the  play  of  economic  forces, 

but.  if  the  position  assumed  above  is  correct,  that  considera- 

liois  of  the  permanent  welfare  of  the  profession  should  dic- 

■-     interference  with  economic  laws  where  the  wisdom  of 

is  is  not  equal  to  the  task  of  providing  for  the  needs  of 

~i  development,  then  such  legislation  is  wise  and  to  be 

uuraged.     When  graduated  according  to  the  capacity  and 
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training  and  even  experience  of  the  teacher,  it  may  be  made 
a  powerful  stimulus  toward  building  up  a  better-trained  pro. 
fession.  Minimum  salary  schedules,  however,  cannot  be 
simple ;  they  must  take  into  account  different  classes  of  posi- 
tions and  different  grades  of  responsibility  in  teaching. 

Equal  Pay  for  Men  and  Women. —  In  this  connection  arises 
the  vexing  question  as  to  whether  in  any  salary  schedules 
differences  of  compensation  for  men  and  for  women  for  the 
same  work  should  be  recognized.  In  the  New  York  Qty 
schedule  before  alluded  to,  a  considerable  difference  of  mini- 
mum was  assigned  to  men  and  to  women  for  the  same  posi- 
tions. In  all  European  countries  there  is  universally  a. 
considerable  difference  in  favor  of  the  man.  The  gradual 
withdrawal  of  men  from  the  teaching  profession  in  America, 
has  been  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  for  a  given  expenditure 
the  employing  authorities  could  usually  get  a  more  cultured 
and  better-trained  woman  than  man. 

It  is   a   widespread    belief   among    educators   and    other 

students  of  education  that  youths,  and  especially  boys,  should 

be  taught  by  men  as  well  as  by  women.    The  hamif  ulncss  of 

having  children  taught  exclusively  by  women  teachers  is  not 

yet  a  demonstrated  fact,  but  is  strongly  held  as  an  opinion, 

\mo  that   many   boards   arc   willing   to   offer   a  considerable 

'premium   to   obtain    men  for  a  given  place.     When   salary 

schedules  are  under  consideration,  if  men  are  to  be  obtained 

for  grade  positions,  for  example,  it  seems  incumbent  upon  the 

board  to  offer  more  to  them  than  to  women,  since  the  living 

expenses  of  men  are  more,  necessarily,  than  those  of  women, 

and  men  arc  being  constantly  tempted  into  the  other  ealHngs. 

The  typical   woman  in  the  teaching    profession    supports 

herself,  primarily,  and  sometimes  relatives  incidentally ;  the 

Ltypical  man  supports  a  family  primarily,  and  also  other 

Pielativcs  no  less  frequently  than  the  woman  teacher.     Con- 

sequentty  the  problem  of  a  Uvelihood  for  the  woman  diffen 

fundamentally  from  that  for  a  man. 

DiTision  of  Work  between  Hea  and  Women.  —  Nevertheless, 
to  fix  a  different  grade  o(  payment  to  a  man  for  doing 
what  seems  to  be  Identically  the  same  work  as  a  woman. 
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I  boond  to  be  a  constant  source  of  irritation  and  invidious 

'cmpanson,  and  is  questionable  justice.  The  superiority 
aftbe  man  tn  the  individual  case  is  not  manifest,  however 
ttcesary,  in  the  abstract,  the  presence  of  a  considerable 
tumbcr  of  men  in  the  teaching  force  may  be  deemed  to 
bt  It  seems  probable  that  some  other  basts  of  di^erentiation 
■31  have  to  be  devised.  Laws  or  regulations  such  as  prevail 
n  Germany,  requiring  that  certain  grades  or  certain  studies 
dnuld  be  taught  by  men,  or  that  in  the  upper  grades  and 
U{h  school  men  should  always  constitute  a  fixed  proportion 

.d  the    teaching    force,   would   be    fairer    and   would    rest 
on  an  individual  basis.     Having  adopted  such  general 

'  legalations,  it  would  then  become  neccs.'^ary  to  establish 
abry  schedules  for  the  men  of  a  kind  which  would  attract 

ad  hold  the  requisite  number  of  the  right  kind. 
It  is  customary  in  all  but  rural  schools  to  provide  for  advances 

of  salary  with  maturity  of  c-vpericnce,  and  on  other  grounds. 

The  details  of  this  will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  XVI. 

5.  teachers'  pensions 

In  American  states  we  find  only  the  beginninga  of  a 
pensioD  system  for  teachers.  In  three,  —  Maryland,  Ohio, 
tnd  New  Jersey,  —  public  money  may  be  used  to  aid  in 
(be  formation  of  a  pension  fund.  In  several,  special  enact- 
ments have  permitted  or  authorized  the  formation  of  annuity 
funds  in  certain  large  cities.  Among  these  are  St.  Louis, 
New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Poughkccpsic, 
Detroit,  Buffalo,  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  Hrooklyn. 
In  most  of  these  the  fund  is  composed  of  assessments  paid  by 
the  teachers,  usually  a  certain  per  cent  of  the  salary  received. 
But  to  New  York,  fines  inflicted  on  teachers  for  absence, 
and  five  per  cent  of  all  excise  moneys  on  the  sale  of  liquors 
are  turned  into  it,  and  in  addition  it  may  receive  bequests. 
The  benefits  from  these  funds  vary  considerably,  but,  roughly 
described,  they  provide  a  retiring  allowance  which  usually 
has  a  maximum  limit  of  ^5oo  or  less,  cither  with  or  without 
disability.  In  some  instances  sick  benefits  and  funeral 
expenses  are  provided  for. 
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Present  Development  —  It  is  generally  felt  that  these  local 
associations  are  preliminary  to  the  ultimate  development 
of  state  pension  systems.  Because  the  teacher's  compensa. 
tion  is  low,  and  because  it  is  difficult,  on  account  of  poi'crty, 
to  retire  an  old  teacher  who  may  have  reached  the  limit 
of  best  usefulness  to  the  schools,  it  is  claimed  that  a  pension 
or  annuity  system,  following  the  example  of  European 
countries,  should  be  developed.  The  state  law  of  Ohio 
provides  that  the  Board  of  Education  of  any  district  may 
LCreate  a  pension  fund  which  shall  be  under  charge  of  a 
'gpecial  board  composed  partly  of  members  of  the  Board 
of  Education  and  partly  of  representatives  elected  by  the 
teachers.  The  fund  is  the  accumulation  of  a  monthly 
assessment  of  %%  levied  on  each  teacher,  and  the  beneficiary 
must  have  had  three-fifths  of  her  teaching  service  in  the 
county  in  which  is  located  the  district  that  makes  the 
payment.  Only  those  who  have  taught  twenty  years  can 
receive  the  benefits  of  the  pension,  which  amounts  to  %\Q 
annually  for  each  year  of  service,  and  may  not  exceed  $3oa 
New  Jersey  has  (1907)  a  comprehensive  law  regarding 
the  establishment  of  a  retirement  fund  for  teachers.  It 
is  to  be  under  charge  of  a  state  board,  determined  by 
act  of  legislature,  which  at  present  consists  of  three  members 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  three  members  elected 
by  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  and  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction.  It  is  voluntary  with  teachers  to 
become  participants.  Members  arc  assessed  one  per  cent 
of  their  salary,  except  such  as  have  been  teaching  more 
than  ten  years,  for  whom  it  is  two  per  cent.  The  pension 
is  one-half  of  the  average  salary  for  five  years  preceding 
retirement,  but  may  not  be  less  than  $250  nor  more  than 
L  f6oo.  After  twenty  years  of  service  teachers  become 
rcntitled  to  the  pension,  if  disabled;  but  they  must  have 
contributed  an  amount  equal  to  twenty  per  cent  of  the 
average  salary  for  the  past  five  years.  An  entirely  different 
act  in  the  New  Jersey  laws  is  of  interest: — 

"Any  Khool  teacher  In  this  titaie  who  xbaU  luv«  served  as  such  ia 
any  icliool  dbtrict  io  Uus  suie  ibr  Cony  ye-^n  coutcoitively  sluU,  upon 
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ifpBotion  to  the  board  liaving  chflrge  of  the  school*  id  xuch  dislrict, 
be  •oloBtarUj  Tttiird  froni  active  duly  on  half  p;<;;  and  it  kh;ill  be  the 
doiT  of  the  body  having  charge  of  liii»ncci  of  said  dittrict  to  provide  for 
■Dcit  pajmcnl  moathly." 

With  a  change  of  two  or  three  words  this  could  be  made 
a  comprehensive  pension  law;  as  it  is,  it  applies  to  only 
a  few  individual  cases  of  a  very  peculiar  type.  As  a  form 
of  special  legislation,  it  is,  of  course,  most  obnoxious;  but, 
as  a  possible  augury  of  further  and  broader  action  along 
the  same  line,  it  is  of  significance. 

The  Haryland  Law  involves  no  assessment  on  teachers,  but 
the  state  has  provided  a  fund  to  meet  pension  payments. 
"Whenever  any  person  in  this  state  has  taught  in  any  of  the 
public  or  normal  scliools  of  this  state  twcnty^five  years  and 
baa  reached  the  age  of  sixty  years,  and  by  reason  of  physical 
or  mental  disability  ...  is  unable  lo  tench  longer,"  the 
case  shall  be  laid  before  the  Slate  Board  of  Education.  This 
board,  at  its  discretion,  may  place  such  person  on  the  retired 
Est,  where  he  receives  f  200  per  year,' 

In  many  cases  where  retirement  funds  have  been  built  up 
by  teachers'  associations,  bad  actuarial  calculation  has  finally 
produced  inability  to  meet  the  payments  promised ;  for 
a  time  those  first  retiring  profited  at  the  expense  of  the 
younger  teachers ;  but  the  depletion  of  the  fund,  or  its  failure 
to  produce  enough  to  meet  payments,  has  created  much  dis* 
sa'.isiaction. 

Problems. — The  subject  of  pensions,  of  benefit  associa- 
ttoR),  and  of  compulsory  insurance  is  still  very  much  un- 
Kttlcd  in  American  education.  In  Germany  a  considerable 
part  of  what  ia  termed  the  pension  is  really  a  form  of  the 
widespread  compulsory  insurance  which  prevails  in  Germany. 
The  stale  compels  the  teacher,  as  it  does  other  workers,  to 
provide  a  fixed  portion  of  their  salary  fur  a  pension  fund.^ 

*I>  Evopoa  peniibo  tchcRiM,  the  fcatiKe  of  fleiibiUty  ■voiding  lo  i^rvice 
li  ■■  imponau  one.  In  France,  un<l«t  Ihc  old  liw,  ti^e  triubrr  pitil  to  the  ttkic 
in  pn  c«al  of  his  wUiy  *nd  ■  Ui]i«  pinpoilian  of  the  f]n>t  ycac't  MiUty  and  of 
ack  avpnnitxioii,  for  ■  peniion  fund.  The  pecuiun  Ihrn  It  onc^liiiclh  <if  the 
■aaMluToTtke  Uil  >ix  ycin,foc  c>ch  yctr  oftemce,  tnd  •  muumum  pcDiiua 
ttoM-lkkir  Ibc  inean  •nauikl  Mlsry. 

*Ste  John  Gnbua  Btoolu,  Cmfuhory  InmraaKt  in  Ewrtf*^ 
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But  compulsory  insurance  docs  not  seem  attractive  to  Ameri- 
can teachers  in  its  undisguised  form.  Many  young  men  and 
women,  even  among  those  destined  to  continue  permanently  in 
the  work,  uke  up  teaching  as  a  temporary  occupation,  and 
these  have  no  desire  to  contribute  a  portion  of  their  salaries 
to  insurance,  which  they  never  expect  to  utilize.  But  a 
similar  condition  destroys  the  effectiveness  of  cooperative 
benefit  companies  or  associations  formed  among  teachers; 
too  few  during  the  early  portion  of  their  teaching  career  are 
willing  to  cooperate,  not  expecting  to  be  ultimate  beneficiaries. 
The  flat  pension  system,  such  as  prevails  in  the  army  and 
navy,  and  frequently  in  cities  with  reference  to  police  or  fire 
service,  is  objected  to  by  a  considerable  number  of  educators 
(Ml  the  ground  of  its  charitable  aspects ;  and  by  many  outside 
on  the  ground  that  it  b  socialistic  and  unwarranted  by  the 
needs  of  the  profession. 

Tentative  Principles.  —  Two  or  three  considerations  should 
be  noted.  If  compulsory  insurance  in  whole  or  in  part  — ^for 
much  of  German  compulsory  insurance  is  only  partly  met  by 
contributions  from  the  beneficiaries  —  is  adopted,  it  should 
provide  that  the  benefits  should  be  received  by  as  large  a 
number  as  possible.  To  that  end,  in  case  of  death,  the  ac- 
cumulated benefits  should  pass  to  dependents  and  heirs,  as  in 
ordinary  insurance.  Again,  there  should  always  be  provision 
made  for  a  considerable  surrender  value.  These  leaving 
the  profession  should  be  able  to  derive  a  considerable  benefit 
from  their  participation  in  the  work.  Again,  after  a  certain 
limit  of  age  has  been  reached,  resignation  ought  not  to  be 
compulsory  in  order  to  share  in  some  of  the  advantages  of 
accumulated  payments.  The  observance  of  these  principles 
would,  of  course,  make  the  insurance  more  costly,  but  it  would 
make  it  far  more  attractive  and  satisfactory  to  those  who 
desire  to  combine  insurance  with  some  form  of  investment 

Again,  a  complete  pension  scheme,  involving  payment  in 
full  by  the  state,  is  probably  not,  in  the  case  of  teachers,  in 
the  long  run,  anything  of  a  gratuity.  After  the  permanent 
establishment  of  such  a  system,  salaries  would  always  tend  to 
be  adjusted  to  make  allowance  for  benefits  realized  from  this 
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insurance.  So,  indirectly,  teachers  would  be  taxed  for  the 
psyioeut  of  the  insurance,  and  such  u  tax,  like  most  indirect 
taxes,  would  not  b«  felt,  would  not  irritate,  and  would  not 
provoke  efforts  at  evasion.  Since  the  state  and  the  property 
of  tbc  state  now  pay  salaries,  in  the  long  run,  under  a  system 
of  pensions,  the  state  would  not  expend  any  more  than  it 
would  by  paying  teachers  larger  salaries  with  no  pensions. 
From  tite  standpoint  of  the  schools  of  the  state  the  important 
qnestion  is  whether  the  form  of  compensating  the  teacher 
partly  by  direct  salary  and  partly  by  retirement  benefits  would 
prodnce  mure  persistent  and  better  service  and  less  discon- 
tent in  the  profcssioa,  and  whether  it  would  relieve  it  of 
many  relatively  incompetent  teachers.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  possible  that  a  pensioning  sy.<itcm  might  be  of  such  a 
luture  as  to  hold  in  the  profession  those  who  would  and 
tbuuld  go  out  of  it,  the  partly  competent. 

Finally,  a  retirement  scheme  should  not  involve  local  expe- 
rience only,  teachers  should  be  encouraged  to  migrate  from 
less  to  more  responsible  posts,  and  even  from  state  to  stale. 
But  such  changes  should  not  deprive  them  of  the  accumulated 
sdwitages  of  funds  they  may  have  paid  toward  a  pension. 
If  necessary,  on  changing  from  one  locality  to  another,  they 
should  be  enabled  to  withdraw  or  have  transferred  a  fair 
equity  of  what  they  have  paid  in. 

6.    BDUCATIONAL    ORGANIZATIONS   AND   THE   UNIONIZATION   OP 

TEACHERS 

AflBDdatioiis.  —  A  conspicuous  feature  of  the  teaching  body 
in  the  various  American  states  is  the  development  of  associ- 
ations. These  arc  varied  in  character  and  in  functions,  but 
bll  mainly  into  two  types  :  (a)  General  associations  cmbrac- 
fag  the  superintendents,  principals,  teachers,  and  others  inter- 
ested in  education.  Of  this  type  is  the  National  Educational 
Association  with  over  five  thousand  permanent  active  mem- 
bers and  eight  to  thirty  thousand  associate  members  (accord- 
hf  to  the  place  of  meeting).'    General  associations  for  all 
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kinds  of  teachers  arc  also  formed  in  most  of  the  states  and 
within  sections  of  states,  or  counties  and  cities,  {b)  The 
second  type  is  that  which  is  specialized  around  some  phase  of 
teaching.  Kindergarten,  manual  training,  science,  normal 
training,  drawing,  grammar-grade  priacipalship,  supcrintcnd- 
encies,  —  all  of  these  have  given  rise  to  professional  organi- 
Liations  with  stated  times  of  meeting  and  often  with  yearly 
'publications.  The  educational  value  of  these  organizations 
is  unquestionable ;  both  in  the  general  and  in  the  special  type, 
enthusiasm  is  aroused,  professional  know-ledge  disseminated, 
and  very  often  steps  taken  to  secure  practical  legislation  to 
further  the  interests  of  publicly  supported  schools. 

Protective  Organizations.  —  Specific  action  looking  to  the 
establishment  of  professional  standards  and  more  satisfactory 
conditions,  however,  is  not  generally  accomplished  by  these 
Associations.  They  have  been  able  to  do  little  as  a  rule  to 
improve  the  salary  situation,  except  in  very  indirect  ways. 
Neither  have  they  done  much  to  establish  standards  which 
should  govern  teachers  in  maintaining  professional  regard  for 
each  other  in  applying  for  positions.  They  have  had  little 
^flucnce  on  the  conditions  of  ccrtiiicatinn  and  appointment 
nrhesc  needs  have  given  rise  to  the  development  of  other 
forms  of  association  which  seek  more  directly  to  attain  pro- 
fessionally protective  ends.  Under  various  names  a  tj'pe  of 
organization  has  grown  up,  especially  in  cities,  which  has 
addressed  itself  quite  directly  to  the  attainment  of  certain 
fairly  definite  purposes  of  improvement  of  salary,  protection 
of  tenure,  improvement  of  administrative  control,  and  other 
conditions  which  are  conceived  to  benefit  the  profession. 
This  form  of  organization  now  and  in  the  future  is  capable 
of  developing  very  great  strength.  Like  united  bodies  in 
other  spheres  of  activity,  as  among  professional  men,  indus- 
trial leadcrN.  laborers,  and  e\'en  in  social  circles,  they  are 
ible  to  exercise  considerable  coercive  force  over  their  mem- 
bers. Owing  to  their  well-trained  leadership  and  their  striv- 
ing after  definite  ends,  they  can  develop  great  power  of 
cnlUting  legislative  aid.  In  one  sense,  the  formation  of 
unions  among  teachers  represents  a  belated  attempt,  for  in 
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klmost  all  other  callings  they  exist  In  Germany,  France, 
u)d  England,  teachers'  organizations  of  this  sort  have  attaiiied 
far  gnratcr  slrcngth  than  in  America, 

Pioblems  of  Oi^RoiiatioB.  —  It  is  evident  that  organizations 
OD  a  onion  basis  arc  capable  of  very  great  good  or  very  great 
hum,  according  to  the  conditions  under  which  they  work,  and 
their  dominating  ideals.  The  public  school  teacher  is  pecul- 
iar in  two  respects  with  reference  to  the  formation  of  unions : 
(tf)  he  is  a  member  of  the  civil  or  state  service,  and  is  not  at 
Sberty,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  welfare  of  the  state,  to 
eoiorcc  certain  demands  and  to  take  certain  action  which 
oight  be  legitimate  in  the  person  who  is  not  a  public  ser- 
vant ;  (b)  secondly,  his  calling  is,  or  should  be,  professional 
rather  than  industrial  or  commercial  in  its  nature,  entailing  on 
kim  social  obligations  and  calls  to  self-sacrificing  service  to  a 
greater  extent  than  the  non-professional  vocations.  If  the 
(annatioo  of  strong  unions  should  tend  to  interfere  with  the 
development  of  the  ideals  and  the  practices  which  should 
chaiacterize  the  servant  of  the  state  and  the  member  of  a 
worthy  profession,  then  their  ultimate  social  effect  would  be 
very  bad. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  recognized  that  as  civiliza- 
tion grows  more  complex,  and  as  the  teaching  profession 
involves  a  greater  variety  of  needs  and  interests,  real  progress 
wi;hin  it  must,  in  the  last  analysis,  come  from  the  teachers 
themselves.  Knowing  their  work  in  its  difficulties  and  impor- 
lance  as  no  one  else  can  know  it,  they  must  formulate  those 
demands  on  society  which  will  make  for  the  efficiency  of  their 
profession.  As  isolated  workers  they  cannot  do  this ;  society 
it  slow  to  respond  to  demands  thai  come  from  individuals, 
and  it  will  be  very  slow  to  learn  of  itself  the  true  significance 
of  the  teaching  profession.  As  members  of  large,  loosely 
o^aniaed  associations  bent  mainly  on  fostering  professional 
■Oerest,  teachers  cannot  achieve  those  practical  and  concrete 
ends  which  require  cooperative  action.  And  it  is  entirely 
possible  that  in  organizations  or  associations  which  are  mainly 
officered  by  those  who.  in  the  public  school  administration, 
itaad  in  positions  of  authority,  they  cannot  effectively  do  this. 
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In  other  words,  it  ts  probable  that,  judging  from  the  aoalogjr 
of  social  movements  in  other  fields,  the  effective  accoin> 
plishmcnt  of  many  of  the  practical  ends  of  educational  prog- 
ress can  only  come  from  the  organization  of  compact  bodies 
of  a  homogeneous  nature,  that  is,  composed  of  teachers  of 
one  grade  or  rank,  who  will  develop  from  within  thcmsehres 
their  natural  leaders. 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  form  of  organi- 
zation of  teachers  will  take  place  rapidly  in  the  future.  It 
may  be  expected  and  hoped  for  by  all  who  desire  to  sec  in 
the  teaching  force  evidences  of  true  social  self-activity  and 
the  development  of  genuine  co6pcration.  But  that  the 
development  of  these  organizations  will  be  accompanied 
by  many  ugly  and  anti-sociai  manifestations  can  hardly  be 
doubted.  They  will  often  be  placed  on  the  defensive,  and 
there  will  be  danger  that  under  these  conditions  they  will 
forget  their  social  mission  and  seek  too  exclusively  the 
welfare  of  their  own  individual  members.  Yet,  from  the 
standpoint  of  social  conditions  as  they  now  exist,  it  is  probable 
that  the  greatest  measure  of  professional  advancement  will 
come  from  the  extensive  development  of  these  compact 
organizations  cooperatively  seeking  ends  that  make  for  pro- 
fessional worth. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 


The  Improvement  of  Teachers  in  Service 


Development — ^The  improvement  of  educational  art  aod 
science  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  bck  of  power, 
opportunity,  and  incentive  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
teacher  to  study  these  after  he  has  entered  on  the  practice  of 
his  profession,  produced  during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  a  variety  of  forms  of  organized  effort  (or  aiding, 
under  direction,  that  professional  growth  which  was  gen- 
erally recognized  as  being  necessary  to  educational  power. 
The  large  majority  of  teachers  enter  upon  their  work  with 
comparatively  slight  preparation,  but  usually  with  enthusi- 
asm  for  it  and  a  keen  desire  to  improve  in  its  performance. 
Institutes,  associations,  reading  circles,  and  summer  schools 
have  developed  more  extensively  among  American  teachers 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

At  first  largely  voluntary  and  not  well  organized,  the 
tendency  in  recent  years  has  been  to  systematize  all  work 
pertaining  to  the  after  training  of  teachers  and  to  make  it 
obligatory  upon  those  who  seem  to  need  it.  Public  support 
in  considerable  amount  has  been  given  to  institutes,  summer 
schools,  and  reading  circles,  and  in  some  states  special  bodies 
of  officials  have  been  created  to  render  the  work  effective- 
Institutions  designed  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  —  nor- 
mal schools  and  universities  —  have  especially  encouraged 
the  development  of  special  education  for  teachers  in  service 
and  have  often  become  the  organizing  forces  of  auch  profes- 
sional training. 

The  Need  of  this  Training  arises  from  sc\'cral  soxirces. 
(a)  The  un preparedness  of  the  large  percentage  of  teachers 
who  enter  service  after  passing  simple  scholarship  examina- 
tions, and  who,  after  beginning  work,  recognize  their  own 
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Bdencies.     In  the  history  of  institutes  it  is  found  that 
vj  have,  both  ia  past  and  in  recent  years,  given  themselves 
Ely  to  purely  academic  instruction,  owing  to  the  con- 
QOusQcss  of  this  need  among  their  mcmhcrs.     {b)   Many 
lers,  well  prepared,  perhaps,  in  the  academic  sense,  lack 
(t  in  and  knowledge  of  the  pedagogic  arts,  —  the  fields 
applied  psychology  and  method.     Since  teaching  is  yet 
largely  a  practical  art,  its  fundamental  principles  being 
1  obscure,  it  is  difficult  to  develop  power  in  its  application 
jt  experience.     But  to  meetings  of  various  kinds  teach- 
I  come  fresh  from  their  experience  and  ready  to  appreciate 
measurably  grasp  information  and  suggestion  regarding 
Bpro'ed  method.     In  this  respect,  much  of  the  training  of 
chers  can  only  be  accomplished  after  they  have  had  some 
ience  upon  which  to  build  and  interpret  their  principles. 
The  changing  character  of  the  demands,  standards,  pro- 
ores  in  education  itself.     Especially  during  the  last  half- 
ntur)'  has  education  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  term  made 
far-reaching   advances ;   and   teachers   of   professional 
fit  or  even  merely  desirous  of  meeting  wiih  public  approval 
:  been  obliged  to  devote  energy  to  keeping  pace  with  the 
movements  within  their  profession. 


1.    teachers'   INSTrrOTES 

Origlni. —  Apart  from  the  indirect  training  accomplished 
through  supervision,  institutes  represent  the  most  widespread 
and  persistent  attempts  to  accomplish  the  improvement  of 
Itachers  already  in  service.  Their  beginnings  coincide 
iwighly  with  the  development  of  normal  schools,  According 
to  Dexter  the  first  was  inaugurated  by  Henry  Barnard  in 
Coonecticut  in  1839.  In  the  decade  from  1840  to  1850  they 
_lltre  established  in  ten  other  states,  and  in  most  cases  public 
rision  was  made  for  their  support.  Frequently  these 
Lflier  institutes  held  sessions  of  from  two  to  six  weeks,  in 
respects  resembling  the  recently  developed  summer 
il  schools.  Attendance  was  at  first  optional,  but  in  the 
qority  of  the  states  it  is  at  present  compulsory,  the  teacher 
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being  frequently  compensated  for  the  time  spent  in  attend 
ance.  The  county  is  commonly  the  unit  of  organization,  but 
provision  is  sometimes  made  to  hold  separate  meetings,  pcT' 
haps  at  more  frequent  interv'als,  for  teachers  in  city  schools. 
One  meeting  a  year,  lasting  for  a  week,  U  the  prevailing 
practice. 

Control.  —  Very  commonly  the  county  superintendent  or- 
ganizes the  programme  of  the  institute,  but  in  some  states  this 
function  has  been  taken  over  by  the  State  Board  or  the  State 
Superintendent.  State  control  prevails  in  Alabama,  Connect- 
icut, Florida,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska  (where  a  dual  system  holdsX 
New  Hampshire,  North  Dakota,  West  Virginia,  and  a  few 
others.  In  Georgia  the  State  Commissioner  may  prepare  the 
programme  and  syllabus  of  work.  In  New  Jersey  the  State 
Superintendent  secures  instructors  and  prepares  the  pro- 
gramme for  each  county.  A  special  institute  faculty  exists  in 
New  York,  but  it  is  provided  by  law  that  cities  having  expert 
supervision  need  not  require  their  teachers  to  attend.  In 
Massachusetts  the  state  board  takes  an  active  part  through 
its  agents.  Utah  has  a  special  board  to  organize  and  conduct 
institutes  composed  of  the  State  Superintendent,  the  Princi- 
pal of  the  Normal,  and  the  County  Superintendent  in  each 
county. 

Special  Modifications  of  the  institutes  are  found  in  some 
states.  The  summer  normal  school  differs  from  the  institute 
in  its  greater  length  of  term  and  the  fact  that  teachers  do 
not  usually  receive  their  salaries  while  attending,  but  fre- 
quently  recognition  comes  in  the  shape  of  improved  grading 
of  certificate.  In  Louisiana  the  State  Superintendent  and 
the  President  of  the  Normal  School  are  constituted  a  State 
Board  of  Managers  to  conduct  summer  normal  schools  witb 
sessions  of  not  less  than  four  weeks.  In  New  Mexico  the 
County  Superintendent "  shall  hold  annually  for  not  less  thao 
two  weeks  a  normal  institute  for  teachers  and  those  desiring 
to  teach."  and  it  is  further  provided  that  instructors  must  be 
graduates  of  some  institution  for  the  training  of  teachers. 
la  Nebraska  the  State  Superintendent  may  cooperate  with 
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ihc  couDt>'  supcrintendems  of  iwo  or  more  counties  and  hold 
sammcr  normals  as  a  substitute  for  the  regular  institute. 
Tlicsc  may  have  a  term  of  five  or  six  weeks.  In  Minnesota 
the  law  allows  for  a  summer  training  school  of  from  four  to 
ux  veeks. 

la  Ohio,  where  there  is  no  county  superintendent,  "a 
teachers'  institute  may  be  orgunized  in  any  county  by  the 
SSiodatioD  of  not  less  than  thirty  teachers  in  the  common 
idiools."  the  law  providing  for  the  machinery  of  this  organt* 
Btioa  which  has  also  the  handling  of  an  institute  fund.  In 
dtf  districts  in  Ohio  there  is  required  four  days  of  institute 
och  year,  but  these  need  not  be  consecutive.  A  unique 
jKOvision  requires  that  in  case  a  teacher  is  not  employed  at 
tfae  time  of  an  institute,  the  board  next  employing  her  shall 
add  to  her  next  month's  payment  of  salary  compensation  for 
the  time  she  was  in  attendance.  A  recent  amendment  to  the 
Massachusetts  law  provides  that  "  if  a  county  association  of 
tochers  and  others  hold  an  annual  meeting  of  not  less  than 
OM  day  for  the  express  purpose  of  promoting  the  interests 
of  public  schools,  it  shall  receive  lifty  dollars  from  the  com- 
monwealth." A  similar  provision  is  found  in  Maine.  The 
Superintendent  of  Michigan  is  authorized  to  hold  an  annual 
Sate  institute,  for  which  he  may  expend  S400.  The  state  of 
Colorado  is  divided  into  thirteen  normal  institute  districts,  and 
in  each  the  county  superintendents  select  a  committee  of 
three  to  manage  meetings,  procure  instructors,  etc.  Ex- 
penses are  met  by  a  dollar  registration  fee,  and  $2  appro- 
pruied  by  the  county  school  commissioners  for  each  person 
in  attendance.  The  State  Board  of  Examiners  of  Colorado 
ilsue  certificates  to  those  desiring  to  do  institute  work. 
Application  must  state  kind  of  work  it  is  desired  to  present. 
Certificates  will  not  be  issued  until  appointments  have  been 
Kcured.  Each  application  must  have  three  indorsements, 
and  must  show  that  the  applicant  is  qualified  to  be  a  teacher 
ef  teachers. 

General  Character.  —  The  typical  institute  organized  on  a 
county  basis,  holding  annual  meetings  of  a  week  or  less, 
»ith  compulsory  attendance  of  teachers,  is  not  primarily 
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intended  for  urban  teachers.  In  many  states  these  are  ex- 
cmptcd  from  attendance  and  special  provisions  made  for  tbcm. 
The  institute  is  primarily  for  non-urban  teachers,  and  there- 
fore affects  that  part  of  the  teaching  force  which  od  the 
whole  represents  least  of  professional  preparation,  of  expe- 
rience, and  of  stability  tn  office.  In  most  states  the  majority 
of  those  who  attend  have  had  no  special  training,  have  had 
short  experience,  and  are  probably  new  to  the  county.  From 
the  professional  point  of  view  the  needs  of  these  young 
teachers  are  many:  they  arc  weak  in  general  education  and 
culture;  they  are  apt  to  be  insufficiently  grounded  in  the 
special  subjects  they  undertake  to  teach ;  and  especially  do 
they  lack  the  more  specifically  professional  preparation  in 
the  art  of  teaching,  including  professional  jierspeclivc.  The 
instruction  in  the  institute  tries  to  meet  these  various  needs. 

jTbcre  are  frequently  general  lectures  intended  to  give  cntbo- 
sm  for  teaching  and  breadth  of  vision;  special  cntertain- 
its  in  music,  drama,  and  recitation  arc  planned  for  the 

"sake  of  adding  some  touches  of  culture;  special  classes  are 
organized  for  the  study  and  review  of  limited  fields  of  sub* 
jcct-matter ;  and  lectures  and  lessons  are  given  on  method, 
applied  psychology,  and  management. 

The  Limitations  oa  Efiectiveaess  of  the  institute  are  found 
in  the  fact  that  its  membership  Es  not  homogeneous,  its 
time  is  very  limited,  the  members  come  with  no  previous 
preparation,  and  the  instructors  are  frequently  chosen  for 

'tome  general  popularity  or  excellence  which  may  not  nec- 
essarily have  reference  lo  the  work  of  a  particular  body  of 
teachers.  Owing  to  their  lack  of  homogeneity  it  is  difficult 
to  organize  classes  for  academic  study.  On  account  of  the 
shortness  of  lime  —  from  three  to  four  days,  on  the  average 
—  it  is  impossible  to  get  serious  study  organized,  or  even  to 
present  much  in  the  way  of  a  continuous  programme.  Rarely 
have  the  teachers  made  previous  preparation  by  reading  and 
{ndividu.il  study,  so  that  they  arc  at  a  point  to  renew  in 
ioKtitutc  that  which  they  have  learned  outside.  Finally,  the 
Bwmbcrship  of  the  institute  is  instructed  by  men  and  women, 
•ometimcs  having  special  preparation  for  this  work,  but  more 
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frequently  having  experience  as  instructors  in  normal  schools 
«wl  uaiversitics,  and  knowing  relatively  little  of  the  peculiar 
dianclehstics  of  the  locality  or  teaching  force  with  which 
they  come  into  contact. 

PositiTe  Result*.  ~~  The  effect  of  these  limitations  is  that 
Um  institute  quite  fairly  meets  some  of  the  demands  made 
upon  it,  but  fails  at  other  points.  As  a  means  of  bringing 
the  teachers  of  an  area  together,  teachers  who  are  frc<jucntly 
isolated  and  lonely,  and  of  giving  them  some  feeling  of  esprit 
4e  corps,  it  is  usually  cxcellenL  Very  often  also  it  docs  much  to 
live  inspiration,  to  generate  enthusiasm,  and  to  produce  in 
the  teacher  new  interest  in  trying  to  solve  the  problems 
which  confront  him.  Since  most  of  the  teachers  reached  by 
institutes  are  not  working  under  trained  supervision,  the 
meeting  with  the  County  Superintendent  and  with  others  who 
hold  ofiBcial  positions  in  education,  and  with  more  experienced 
teachers,  serves  to  some  extent  to  provide  the  counsel  and 
inggestion  which  should  come  through  constructive  super- 
TifiOR.  As  a  means  of  bringing  the  thoughtful  and  studious 
m  contact  with  the  newer  thinking  in  thetr  field  it  Is  also 
BUCb  of  a  success ;  for  the  instnictors  are  usually  abundant 
lottrces  of  information  about  new  books,  new  journals,  and 
new  ideas  that  arc  afloat.  Naturally,  only  a  few  of  the 
teachers  in  the  average  institute  are  responsive  to  these  in- 
flnences ;  but  these  few  are  the  leaven  of  the  profession 
evervwhere. 

The  Coosplcueus  Defects  of  the  institute  are  its  failure  to 
improve  general  culture  appreciably  or  to  significantly  affect 
■pedal  schoUstic  aCtutnmenIs  in  the  fields  in  which  the 
teachers  work.  To  a  great  extent,  also,  the  average  institute 
fails  in  the  matter  of  method,  both  general  and  special,  since 
the  instructors  arc  not  sufficiently  close  to  the  problems  with 
»hich  the  teachers  deal,  and  there  is  small  opportunity  for 
(iemonstration.  An  example  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
instructors  are  sometimes  familiar  with  method  and  manage- 
ment only  as  these  apply  in  carefully  graded  schools,  but 
"Jiiite  unfamiliar  with  them  as  they  arc  involved  in  rural 
Kbools  of  one  or  two  teachers.     The  consequences  are  that 
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many  of  their  attempts  at  inculcating  principles  quite  fail 
because  ihey  are  unable  to  take  into  account  the  conditions 
under  which  rural  teachers  work  — and  these  constitute  half 
the  teachers  of  the  country. 

Improvement  of  Institute.  —  The  institute  seems  to  have 
an  established  place  so  long  as  the  conditions  which  now 
prevail  in  the  teaching  force  —  lack  of  training,  lack  of  ma- 
turity, and  extreme  mobility  on  the  part  of  many  teachers- 
shall  continue.  Therefore  the  problem  of  improving  it  Is  a 
vital  one.  How  can  an  annual  meeting  of  all  teachers  in 
a  given  area,  lasting  approximately  a  week,  with  opportu- 
nities  of  cngap^g  good  educational  leaders  as  instructors,  be 
made  most  effective?  It  must  continue  its  present  merits  of 
bringing  teachers  into  contact  and  giWng  them  inxpiratiofl. 
But  it  must  improve  educational  attainments,  both  general 
and  special,  and  it  must  make  direct  and  practical  contribu- 
tions to  the  spccirtcally  professional  powers  of  the  teachers. 
In  order  to  effect  these  ends  the  first  requirement  is  that  the 
annual  institute  should  represent  the  climax  of  a  year  of 
study  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  We  assume  that  the  tnie 
teacher  must  be  also  a  learner.  A  share,  even  if  a  modest 
one,  of  the  teacher's  time  should  be  given  to  study  along  at 
least  the  following  lines:  (a)  he  should  be  studying  in  some 
of  the  fields  that  minister  to  general  knowledge  and  culture; 
(*)  he  should  be  learning  more  deeply  the  subjects  he  baa 
to  teach ;  and  (f)  he  should  be  studying  those  things  in 
applied  psychology,  physiology,  educational  history,  soci- 
ology, and  method  which  will  improve  his  command  of  the 
teaching  art.  More  and  more  of  this  sort  of  study  should  be 
regarded  as  compulsory,  if  its  ends  can  be  achieved  in  no 
other  way.  The  institute,  then,  should  involve,  among  other 
things,  a  testing  of  the  work  done  during  the  year  and  its 
rcenforcement  at  various  points.  It  should  visit  upon  the 
teacher  a  specific  demand  for  results  of  the  year's  study, 
and  should  reward  him  with  clear  indications  of  his  accom- 
plishments. The  genuine  problems  that  have  been  met  by 
the  teacher  should  be  brought  to  the  front  and  cleared  up. 
\i  possible,  methods  of  teaching  should  be  exemplified,  or 
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>t  least  many  teachers  should  report  results  of  cxperimcDtal 
work. 

OrganlzatloD  t&  Institute  Work.  —  To  attain  these  standards, 
there  will  be  needed  more  and  more  coatinuity  of  manage- 
ment and  work.  Whether  this  can  be  best  accomplished 
within  the  county  unit  or  by  a  state  board,  is  still  an  open 
question.  Kxpert  direction,  however,  is  very  necessary,  as 
ibo  plans  reaching  several  years  ahead.  These  must  be 
uljusted  so  as  to  be  progressive  for  some  teachers,  but  also 
M  as  to  make  provision  for  new  entrants  to  the  profession. 
The  work  of  the  institute  week  must  be  so  planned  as  to 
ilifiie  to  the  full  experiences  obt^ned  in  actual  practice. 
"Hie  above  demands  involve  considerable  administrative  diffi- 
culties, but  it  must  be  noted  that  in  many  places  they  have 
already  been  approximately  overcome.  Where  local  reading 
dtcles  arc  combined  with  the  institutes  so  that  the  results  of 
a  year's  reading  arc  focusscd  at  the  meeting,  and  where  the 
books  read  arc  given  some  broader  interpretations  by  master 
Diads,  valuable  profesMonal  results  have  alre:idy  been  largely 
achieved.  Where  voluntary  agencies  or  an  unusually  pro- 
gressive county  superintendent  has  enlisted  most  of  the 
teachers  in  systematic  study,  the  progress  made  in  a  year 
has  been  considerable,  and  the  institute  meeting  becomes, 
tken,  a  means  of  rounding  up  and  completing  the  studies  of 
die  year.  Much  depends,  of  course,  on  the  bo(ik»,  .syllabi, 
and  other  study  aids  provided  for  the  teacher ;  and  an  essen- 
tia] feature  of  the  success  of  this  kind  of  organized  profes- 
nonal  advancement  is  that  it  should  be  planned  far  ahead. 
The  succeeding  year's  work  should  be  mapped  out  in  con- 
lidcrabte  detail  and  the  widest  possible  interest  aroused  in  it. 
The  feasibility  of  personal  study  of  this  sort  has  been  abun- 
dantly demonstrated  in  the  case  of  correspondence  courses, 
*liether  coming  from  special  schools  or  from  universities. 
Infac^it  may  be  said  that  ultimately  it  must  be  recognized 
that  the  teacher  who,  under  moderate  guidance,  is  incapable 
(<  carrying  on  systematic  study  of  the  quality  here  outlined 
wll  be  regarded  as  unfit  to  remain  permanently  In  the 
pcotession. 
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Expert  Conductors.  —  Other  (actors  arc  doubtless  invoK-ed 
in  the  problem  of  rendering  institutes  more  effective.  Each 
state  will  have  to  seek  to  develop  a  body  of  instructors 
especially  for  this  work.  At  present  there  is  usually  insuffi* 
cient  organization.  A  system  of  paid  institute  instructors 
may  prove  most  effective;  but  these  positions  might  easily 
degenerate  into  a  number  of  well-paid,  fairly  comfortable 
"jobs."  It  is  probably  better  that,  out  of  univcratics  and 
normal  schools,  where  the  capacity  of  the  incumbents  is  put 
constantly  to  the  test,  individuals  should  be  selected  and 
appointed  for  a  period  of  some  years  to  organize  and  con- 
duct this  work.  With  their  scholarship  and  previous  prepa- 
ration, they  could  soon,  if  acting  under  appointment  for  a 
term,  make  local  adjustments.  The  services  of  men  of  this 
type  could  be  best  enlisted  through  some  form  of  state 
organization.  Certainly,  once  appointed,  it  would  be  nec- 
essary for  them  to  meet  frequently  with  supcrintendenu 
and  each  other  in  order  to  develop  the  fullest  preparatioa 
for  their  work.  To  this  end  periodical  conferences  should 
be  held.  The  content  and  methods  for  institute  work  need 
careful  study,  and  contact  should  be  maintained  with  prac- 
tical conditions,' 

<  In  Wisconiin  the  Boaiil  of  Regent*  of  the  notnud  KhooU  hu  ■  coiomlnrac* 
imlitulci,  wb"  mutl  igiiinivc  iiialituic  Ciindiicttict.  A  (t»tc  fund  of  (90OO  i*  £ntii 
by  the  ilnle  for  support,  and  ii  dislributed  among  the  caunlie*  m  proporfion  ui 
the  number  of  tochcii.  Kui  1903  the  aittc  cxpcodcil  in  *JI  fc3,ooo  on  uutiiute 
work. 

There  iihclit  aiinukllyactinveniion  of  intiilulc  condurtoitin  ithkhtbe  cvnne 
of  «u<i/  for  iniiitutei  li  diicuised.  "  Thv  prog:r«ininci  diow  ilut  only  tnch  woek 
u  u  etpecially  ■')a]>tcd  10  ruol  u;hi,>ol>  U  >tteiiiptei!."  Of  Si  iBMilnle*  held  m 
l9Oi'i90],  j  were  for  iH-fnty  diyi,  13  for  fit\em  dayi,  31  fot  ten  day*.  9  foe  fac 
dayi,  J  fur  three  <l>y*,  4  fur  two  i!«yi,  «nd  j  fur  iiiie  <)ity.  In  the  year  Mkwia( 
the  ak-KTit  the  very  long  inilitute*  had  diminishe'l,  and  tbe  thort«t  oims  matMW^ 
in  number, 

Intiitule  work  b  regukrly  inipected  by  the  Slate  Superintendent  or  Mae  uoe 
from  hii  office.  'Hie  Superintendent  ■  few  yean  igo  ugeil  «S  condvcton  M 
vUit  a  cenain  numlier  of  lural  icbooU  in  order  to  familiarue  tlieanelra  villi  tht 
copditioni  there  prci'oiling,  but  little  reipODie  wu  made  to  tbe  reijncat  Later 
h«  provided  blanki  in  whlvh  they  were  to  report  Ihe  teinlt  of  iLfir  Tiiftatiowa 
and  met  with  rnihuiiaitic  mponie-  "  Many  of  i^e  leading  coMdncton  *Ule4 
from  three  to  ten  rural  gLboulK  during  tbe  year  and  made  teporuof  thdc  «Wta- 
lloo)  to  tbe  Stale  Sapcrinlcadent." 
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Snioiaer  Rormals.  —  Under  some  circumstances  the  summer 
nomsil  may  replace  the  institute,  especially  (or  young  teachers 
who  have  entered  service  with  very  imperfect  training  and 
who,  in  country  districts,  teach  but  six  or  seven  months  in 
the  year.  The  summer  normal  will  always  be  a  free  school 
oDder  slate  support,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  arrangement 
can  be  made  (or  direct  compensation  of  teachers  taking  the 
work,  as  in  the  case  of  the  annual  institutes.  Rather,  the 
teacher's  compensation  can  be  made  to  come  in  the  form  of 
an  increased  salary  when  she  obtains  employment.  Many 
boards  of  education,  even  now,  advance  the  salaries  of  those 
teachers  who  take  one  or  more  summer  terms  at  normal 
schools  or  universities.  In  the  future  evolution  of  the  in> 
stitnte,  allowance  will  doubtless  have  to  be  made  for  substitu- 
tkm  of  attendance  at  the  summer  normal  in  place  of  regular 
institute  attendance.  But  if  this  release  is  granted,  it  can  be 
argoed  that  it  should  also  be  granted  to  teachers  with  regular 
professional  training.  It  is  conceivable  that  in  some  states 
the  law  rcquiriag  attendance  of  all  teachers  at  institute  is  too 
rigid.  For  example,  it  is  not  usually  possible  to  provide  a 
special  programme  for  sccondarj'  school-teachers,  yet  they  arc 
required  to  attend.  In  some  counties  a  well-equipped  corps 
of  teachers  from  a  city  system  are  obliged  to  attend  along 
ffitb  the  mass  of  inferiorly  trained  ones.  The  result  is  mal- 
adjustment and  a  spirit  of  objection  on  the  part  of  many  who 
(eel  that  the  work  given  docs  not  meet  their  requirements. 

Snbdivisioa  of  lostitate. —  In  solving  the  problems  of  the 
mstttules,  further  adjustments  must  be  made  within  their 
organization.  Much  has  been  done  in  recent  years  with 
departmental  work,  where  teachers  arc  divided  into  sections, 
each  having  some  special  need  or  interest,  and  the  programme 
idjustcd  accordingly.  One  advantage  of  small  sections  is 
that  self-activity  o(  the  teachers  (in  shape  of  discussion,  etc.) 
is  promoted  thereby,  and  this  feature  might  be  expected  to 
increase  in  importance  with  the  development  of  reading 
^drctes  on  the  part  of  the  teachers.    The  merging  of  several 

unties  together  in  holding  institutes  and  sometimes  their 
"lonhination   with  state  or  divisional  association  meetings 
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contributes  greatly  to  the  possibilities  of  sectional  work. 
I  Many  recent  laws  encourage  tlic  enlargement  of  the  institute 
■area,  and  with  increased  facilities  for  transportation  this 
[becomes  possible.  But  if  the  continuity  of  the  work  of  the 
Institute  is  desired  and  attempts  are  made  to  combine  with  Et 
ft  summing  up  of  the  year's  study,  then  the  enlargement  of 
Lthc  unit  cle;u-ly  indicates  the  need  of  state  oversight  and 
Lcoatrol  of  programme. 

^^ft  3.    READING  CIRCLES 

Teachers  have  generally  taken  an  active  part  in  voluntaiy 
movements  for  culture.  The  membership  of  Chautauqua 
and  other  associations  which  combine  individual  with  co- 
operative study  has  been  largely  composed  of  teachers.  In 
kjocal  communities  and  especially  under  active  principals  and 
I  superintendents  small  groups  are  organized,  books  selected, 
and  provisions  made  for  regular  meetings  at  which  the  work 
read  may  be  discussed.  It  has  already  been  noted  that  not 
infrequently  in  connection  with  institutes,  county  reading 
circles  are  formed  which  may  pursue  systematic  study  year 
after  year. 

Ohio  Reading  Circle. — The  most  extensive  reading  drcte 
work  is  found  in  the  state  organizations  of  Indiana  and 
Ohio.  The  Ohio  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  was  organized 
in  1883  and  is  governed  by  a  Board  of  Control  of  eight,  two 
of  whom  are  elected  annually  by  the  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation. A  trifling  fee  is  charged,  and  members  pledge  them- 
selves to  do  the  prescribed  reading.  For  a  year's  study  a 
certificate  is  givctj,  and  for  four  years'  sj-siematic  work  a 
diploma,  if  the  work  is  approved  by  the  Board  of  ControL 
A  review  of  the  lists  of  reading  represented  in  the  report  of 
the  State  Superintendent  shows  that  in  pedagogy  recent  con- 
tributions are  studied,  white  also  courses  in  literature  and 
history  are  regularly  pursued.  Over  a  third  of  all  leachen 
in  the  state  arc  members  of  the  circle. 

The  Indiana  Reading  Circle  started  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Ohio.     Its  management  within  counties  is  usually  in  the 
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I  of  the  County  Superintendent,  but  the  state  directors 
'appoint  some  other  county  manager,  if  it  seems  desirable. 
State  Board  prescribes  "two  or  more  lines"  of  reading, 
the  county  division  can  make  special  arrangements  as  to 
and  extent  of  reading  to  be  taken.  Examinations  are 
.  and  the  results  of  these  are  accepted  in  some  subjects 
both  the  County  Superintendents  and  the  State  Board  in 
ng  certificates.  Out  of  something  over  16,000  teachers 
schools  of  Indiana  in  1902—1903,  13,274  were  members 
the  State  Reading  Circle.  Branches  were  found  in  every 
ity  in  the  state. 
Other  states  haiv  organizations  for  the  control  and  dcvcl- 
opoicat  of  reading  circles,  among  them  being  Colorado, 
\^^oia,  Maryland,  and  California.  In  Colorado  the  State 
Reading  Circle  derives  its  authority  from  the  educational 
counciL  The  council  elects  a  supervisor  for  three  years, 
vfM,  with  the  State  Superintendent,  selects  three  others  and 
allthese  make  the  Reading  Circle  Board.  This  board  .selects 
books,  outlines  topics,  distributes  books,  and  generally  plans 
programmes.  To  encourage  the  work,  the  examination  ques- 
tioos  provided  by  the  st.ile  for  certain  subjects  are  taken 
from  books  prescribed  for  the  reading  circle.  In  Virginia 
the  professional  course  is  of  four  years,  and  is  designed  as 
a  preparation  for  certificate  examination.  The  circle  is 
mder  charge  of  the  Board  of  Examiners.  There  is  another 
drde  for  certificated  teachers.  Completion  of  courses  is 
RCognited  for  renewal  or  prolongation  of  certificate.  In 
ill  these  states  the  relative  scope  of  the  work  is  much  less 
ikin  in  Ohio  and  Indi:uKi. 

The  Snccccs  of  the  Reading  Circle  Work  is  largely  dependent 
upon  the  e0orts  of  a  few  leaders.  Given  enthusiastic  di- 
rectorship and  teachers  located  so  as  to  be  able  to  meet 
easily,  a  considerable  amount  of  work  can  be  accomplished 
ia  the  course  of  a  year.  The  superintendent  or  school 
principal  is  naturally  an  orgajiizing  force,  but  in  practice 
be  frequently  remains  in  the  background,  providing  for 
actual  leadership  from  the  teachers  themselves.  Where  a 
mmty  or  state  board  exists,  it  is  sometimes  found  expedient 
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a  syllabus  of  directions,  questions,  problems  fc 
And   aa   analysis  of    the  contents  of  the  booh 
la  tbb  way  materiul  is  supplied  which  serves  as 
for   reports   and    discussions   at    meetings,  since  fr 
tbc   book    read,  owing    to  the  inexperience  of 
(tf  the  circle,  may  not  provide  sufficient  points 
for  discussion. 

CoBTses.  —  It  is  uncommon  to  find  a  co 
that  can  be  strktiy  described  as  progressive,  owing  to  \\ 
membcTShip  of  the  circles.  But  since  new  bool 
t^en  up  year  after  year,  and  only  occasionally  is  reti 
for  successive  years  to  some  classic,  the  course  ma]| 
in  a  sense,  progressive  for  all  its  members,  wit 
added  feature  that  ncw-comcrs  may  take  it  up  at  an] 
Usually  two  or  more  lines  are  represented,  of  whk 
and  education  is  tbc  strongest,  and  literature 
impaftance.  History,  philosophy,  sociology,  natur 
and  current  literature,  as  found  in  magazincit,  ar 
fines  of  study  that  arc  represented  in  various  circle 
A  weekly  meeting  is  most  common,  but  biweekly  or  monthlj 
I  are  also  found,  especially  where  teachers  are  muc| 
Evening  meetings  give  the  circle  less  appcaninc 
[foimafity.  but  may  be  inconvenient  for  scattered  teachers. 
circles  and  branches  frequently  meet  after  school  hour 
;the  week,  but  such  meetings  are  often  found  to  be  I 
tbe  teachers  being  tired.  Saturday  meetings  . 
m  some  sections,  and  these  arc  apt  to  assume 
of  small  institutes  with  set  programme  and  fc 
A  not  tnfrecjucnt  attempt  at  such  meetings  is  to 
:  one  from  outside  the  circle  give  a  talk,  which  is 
,  bat  frequently  destroys  the  self-active  features  of 
ciicle.  A 

. — Organized  professional  reading  haH 
•  tK.  of  spondic  development  and  has  not  become  to 
[^  ■  sooce  of  expense  to  the  state,  as  have  instilut 
I «  focBKT  section  that  the  future  de\-elopmeD 
^^fcjacfciM.  K  ^rionbtedly  in  the  direction  of  connectir 
c^dcs,  or  evolving  within  itself  tl 
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^fceans  of  cooperative  reading  and  study.  Pending  this  ad- 
^■stiaent,  it  is  undoubtedly  to  the  interest  of  education  that 
^hding  clubs  should  be  widely  fostered.  Their  effect  for 
^pany  teachers  is  good,  and  they  can  httrdly  ever  be  hann- 
^Ol  in  any  way.  Several  problems  still  wait  solution  in  conncc- 
^■do  with  these  circles :  — 

Ha  Texts. — The  first  is  that  of  suitable  matcriaL     Every 
^kcbcr  knows  the  importance  to  children  who  study  by  them- 
^Uves  of  text-books  adapted  to  their  needs.     A  similar  con> 
VBioa  holds  in  reading  circles.     There  is  a  scarcity  in  many 
^Aibjects  of  books  which  are  constructed  so  as  to  hold  the 
^■tenlion  of  students  and  form  a  suitable  basis  of  study.     In 
^Bedagogy.  especially,  is  this  true,  where  much  of  the  litera- 
Hbels  not  well  organized  or  founded  on  practical  experience, 
^■be  study  of  the  general  subjects  of  a  professional  nature  — 
^bcb  as  tUstory  of  education,  psychology,  and  the  philosophy 
^BcducatioQ  —  frequently  appeals  only  to  the  more  inquiring 
Find  speculative  of  teachers.     But  many  others  are  seeking 
^Duiies  which  illumine  their  own  experience  and  give  them 
^huciousness  of  greater  power.    Educational  books  supplying 
^Bu  need  are  few.     It  is  highly  jirobahle  that  with  the  de- 
^Wopfnent  of  reading  circles  among  teachers,  and  the  crea- 
Hn  of  a  demand  for  a  definite  type  of  professional  literature, 
ntnpply  will  be  forthcoming.     It  is  well   known    that   the 
I  Quiutauqua  societ)'  markedly  affected  the  character  of  many 
I  koks   produced   for   general    reading.      In    the   meantime, 
f  •here  a  sufficient  extent  of  organization  prevails  to  make  it 
feasible,  the  Issuance  of   a  syllabus  setting  forth  questions 
I  tad  problems,  and  perhaps  making  some  added  interpretation 
of  tbe  book  used,  can  be  carried  on  with  profit.    For  this  pur- 
pme,  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  syllabus  made  by  some  in- 
dhidual  or  committee  that  is  closely  in  touch  with  the  teachers 
who  have  to  use  the  book.     It  is  a  fact  that  many  teachers 
lure  not  learned  well  the  art  of  profitable  study  by  them- 
selves, and  it  is  also  a  fact  that  instructors  in  normals,  and 
especially  in  universities,  have  often  not  learned  the  art  of 
ig  a  guide  or  syllabus  which  is  of  genuine  service  to 
;  teacher. 
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b.  Variability.  —  Not  only  docs  the  capacity  of  teachers 
vary,  but  their  interests  arc  also  quite  different,  according  to 
their  age,  experience,  sex,  and  degree  of  intellectual  devciop- 
mcnt.  No  generally  planned  reading  circle  work  can  be 
successful  which  fails  to  take  account,  as  far  as  practicable,  of 
these  factors  of  difference.  Hence  state  or  large  organiia* 
tions  must  provide  flexible  programmes,  with  considerable  lati- 
tude for  choice  left  to  local  bodies.  Given  opportunity  for 
choice,  the  local  group  will,  of  course,  decide  somewhat  on  a 
majority  basis  what  course  of  work  to  follow.  A  device  that 
has  been  tried  with  success  is  to  have  some  single  popular 
book  determine  the. line  of  study,  but  to  have  this  supple- 
mented by  two  or  more  others  in  the  same  field,  which  specially 
qualiiicd  members  may  take  up  instead  of  the  prescribed 
book.  This  will  introduce  variety  and  permit  the  more  ad- 
vanced members  opportunity  for  studies  that  do  not  involve 
repetition. 

e.  Organization.  —  In  regard  to  size  of  club  and  time  of 
meeting,  often  harm  is  done  by  too  great  attempt  to  find  a 
simple  basis.  It  is  not  improbable  that  under  most  circum- 
stances the  formation  of  a  fairly  large  club  to  meet  once  a 
month  or  less  often,  with  branches  meeting  at  more  frequent 
intervals,  will  give  the  greatest  measure  of  success.  In  this 
w.iy  a  large  measure  of  individual  work  of  a  self-active  nature 
could  be  accomplished  in  the  branch  clubs,  while  the  inspira- 
tion that  comes  from  the  occasional  large  meetings  under 
competent  leadership  might  be  accomplished  in  the  centralized 
meetings.  It  requires  a  considerable  body  of  teachers  to  de- 
velop a  competent  and  inspiring  leader.  In  the  larger  group 
the  full  effect  of  the  leader's  personality  could  be  felt. 


3.    PROMOTION  ON  THE  BASIS  OF   MERIT 

Motives  for  Self-improvement.  —  The  professional  improve- 
ment of  teachers  will  be,  to  some  extent,  accomplished  by  the 
agencies  just  described,  even  though  no  external  motive  for 
scU-improvement  exist.     But  owing  to  the  limitations  of  so 

any  who  take  up  teaching  and  their  want  of  serious  inten- 
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tloos  in  the  profession,  it  becomes  highly  desirable  to  develop 
to  the  utmost  every  motive  for  professional  growth.  Forces 
already  at  work  tend,  undoubtedly,  to  put  a  premium  on  the 
trained  as  against  the  untrained  tcaeher  on  entering  the  pro- 
fession. But  it  is  still  characteristic  of  too  many  teachers  to 
think  th»t,  once  secure  in  »n  attractive  position,  the  need  for 
further  study  and  improvement  has  passed  away.  Teachers 
seldom  believe  that  boards  arc  able  to  discern  the  effects 
of  professional  study,  and  they  depend  upon  holding  their 
positions  by  resort  to  other  means.  After  teachers  have 
obtained  the  skill  and  confidence  in  their  work  which  come 
with  experience,  even  superintendents  arc  not  always  ready 
lo  demand  further  systematic  study.  Where  institutes  are 
provided  and  teachers'  reading  circles  developed,  many 
teachers,  unconvinced  of  th«r  practical  utility,  remain 
passive. 

Salary  Advances  as  Incentive.  —  In  very  recent  years  many 
superintendents  have  seriously  considered  the  possibilities  of 
utilising  the  advancing  scale  of  pay  for  the  teacher  as  a 
means  of  providing  greater  incentive  to  self  ■improvement. 
In  effect,  of  course,  where  employment  rests  on  a  private 
rather  than  on  a  public  basis,  merit  tends  to  be  always  recog- 
nized and  compensation  advanced  proportionately.  But  in 
public  employment  this  is  not  so  practicable.  There  are  two 
ways  in  which  teachers  arc  now  advanced  on  the  basis  of 
merit,  assuming  that  the  conditions  of  selection  arc  wisely 
administered.  Teachers  pass  from  communities  where  com- 
l)en.sation  and  opportunities  are  poor  to  pkices  where  these 
are  better;  and,  within  limits,  they  are  promoted  to  positions 
of  higher  rank,  as  supervisors,  principals,  etc.  But  the 
former  possibility  does  not  affect  the  members  of  the  ordinary 
city  force  who  have  settled  in  a  given  place.  The  latter 
affects  a  comparatively  small  number,  and  only  those  of 
easily  recognizable  qualities  of  personality,  so  that,  for  a  large 
majority  of  city  teachers,  it  does  not  act  at  all  a£  an  incen- 
tive. 

Experience  as  Basis  of  Advancing  Salaries.  —  The  practice 
has   grown   up,  especially  under   the  conditions  of   skilled 


administration,  of  having  a  schedule  of  advancing  salaries 
based  on  length  of  experience.  This  practice  is  universal  in 
European  schools  and  colleges,  but  finds  an  analogue  no- 
where except  in  public  service.  The  justification  for  it  lies 
in  the  fact  that,  up  to  a  very  considerable  age,  teachers,  on 
the  whole,  do  improve  with  maturity  and  experience.  To 
this,  of  course,  there  are  many  exceptions,  for  any  body  of 
teachers  may  grow  less  interested  and  less  able  with  length 
of  experience,  and  among  most  of  them  there  comes  an  age 
limit  when  further  improvement  is  uncommon.  Under  these 
conditions  an  advancing  scale  of  compensation  must  be  looked 
upon  as  a  sort  of  pension. 

Uerit  Basis.  —  From  the  standpoint  of  educational  econ- 
omy,  therefore,  the  real  problem  is  to  provide  an  advancing 
scale  of  salaries,  based,  not  simply  or  merely  on  duration  of 
experience,  but  on  actual  teaching  merit.  Apart  from  previ- 
ous preparation,  the  simplest  and  crudest  test  of  improved 
ability  is  advanced  experience.  But  if  finer  and  more  exact 
tests  could  be  devised,  so  that  of  teachers  of  an  equal  amount 
of  experience  it  would  be  possible  to  select  those  of  the 
greater  educational  ability,  in  the  large  sense  of  that  term, 
then  it  would  be  possible  to  prepare  a  scheme  of  advancing 
compensation  based  on  real  worth  to  the  educational  system. 
If,  then,  it  could  be  made  apparent  that  improved  teaching 
capacity  depended,  to  a  certain  extent,  upon  personal  study 
and  systematic  preparation,  it  would  be  possible  to  utilize  the 
advancing  scale  of  salaries  as  an  incentive  for  this  study. 

Difficulties  of  Ascertaining  Merit  —  The  obvious  difficulty 
of  putting  into  practice  a  scheme  that  would  certainly  be 
approved  by  all  who  took  the  wider  view  of  educational 
economy,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  difficult  to  provide  the  ma- 
chinery for  ascertaining  this  improvement  in  ability.  Teach- 
ing power  involves  factors  that  may,  within  certain  crude 
limits,  be  tested  by  examination,  as  in  the  case  of  examination 
for  certification.  But  it  also  involves  other  factors  which  are 
personal,  intangible,  and  largely  unmeasurable  by  ordinary 
standards.  If  teachers  are  to  be  advanced  in  compensation 
on  some  other  basis  than  the  easily  measured  one  of  length 
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of  esperieace,  what  shall  it  he  ?  Written  exitminatiuns  based 
OQ  study  are  crude  and,  like  the  age  test,  will  utterly  fail  in 
the  case  of  some  very  able  teachers, 

Soperrisory  Tests.  —  Since  in  cities  the  work  of  teachers 
ii  iupenised  by  trained  and  experienced  principals  and 
npcrintendents,  their  judgment  as  to  the  promotion  of  a 
teacher  should  apparently  suffice.  But  this  assumes  some 
tonditions  which  arc  not  usually  found.  The  supervision  of 
the  Superintendent  is  not  sufliciently  close,  often,  to  make  him 
fed  competent  to  pas3  upon  so  important  and  delicate  a  mat- 
lET  as  the  advancement,  or  refusal  of  advanccincnt,  in  the 
Mtier  of  the  salary  of  the  teacher.  But  supervision  of 
bttruction  can  never  be  primarily  the  main  function  of  the 
Superintendent;  that  must  rest  largely  with  the  principal, 
Ibe  Superintendent,  or  his  deputies  acting  as  inspectors. 
Trained  principals,  supcrAiising  the  work  of  from  fifteen  lo 
t»cnty-five  teachers,  should  be  able  to  know  their  work  so 
well  that  the  question  of  passing  on  its  quality,  subject  to  the 
corroboration  of  the  Superintendent,  should  not,  ultimately, 
be  a  difficult  matter. 

Cvmposite  Tests.  —  The  solution  of  the  problem  is  not  a 
sinple  one,  but  it  is  not  without  solution,  and  in  the  interests 
d  a  system  of  education  reaching  its  maximum  efficiency,  it 
abigbly  desirable  that  some  system  of  merit  promotion  be 
tHBd.  Undoubtedly,  this  will  have  to  be  based  on  com- 
poate  tests,  into  which  examinations  of  studies,  special  papers 
vritten  on  educational  themes,  and  teaching  ability  as  niea»- 
BRd  by  supervisors  will  all  enter.  In  the  interests  of  ccon- 
my,  and  to  prevent  abuses,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
qMem  must  be  competitive — that  is,  in  each  higher  class 
tte  number  of  places  must  be  limited,  so  that  each  class  may 
be  kept  of  definite  number.  For  example,  if  teachers  of  X 
pven  kind,  as  primary,  were  divided  into  six  salary  classes, 
K  being  the  first  and  lowest,  and  F  the  highest,  and  it  were 
tecnnined  that  the  three  upper  classes  could  never  contain 
Bcfa  more  than  tj  per  cent  of  the  teachers,  classes  B  and 
C  30  per  cent  each,  and  i  %  per  cent  in  the  probationary 
dut,tbeD  each  year  would  probably  see  competition  to  enter 
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the  higher  class.     To  some  ertcut,  a  time  requirement  i 
be  imposed,  as,  for  example,  that  a  teacher  must  rcmai^ 
least  two  years  in  any  class  before  attempting  to  eoU 
higher  cla^s.    Subject  to  these  restrictions,  then,  pron 
would  be  for  those  standing  highest  in  their  profe 
studies,  combined  with  their  actual  teaching  cf^cicncy. 
would   seem  also  nece«ary  to   take   physical   strength 
health  into  account,  in  measuring  the  deserts  of  the 
for  promotion,  if  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  protect 
exceptionally  ambitious  teachers   from   overwork.      Bnt] 
reasonableness  of  this  requirement,  in  the  long  run,  is  i 
allied  with  educational  efficiency,  since,  generally 
only  teachers  who  know  how  to  preserve  health,  and  whoi 
willing  to  do  so,  can  do  best  work  in  teaching. 


4.  THE  SABBATtCAI.  TERM  AND  ITS  V9BS 

In  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  the  custom  has  ] 
tip  of  allowing  instructors  leaves  of  absence  at  stated 
vals,  often  one  year  in  seven,  for  the  purpose  of  study,  tnv 
and  investigation.  This  is  done  without  prejudice  to  the' 
tenure  of  office  of  the  instructor,  and  usiully  on  half  saliiy>. 
A  few  normal  schools  are  now  doing  the  s^^me  thing,  aarf 
even  high  schools,  in  some  cases,  arc  attempting  to  make  pro- 
viaion  for  a  year  or  half  year  of  study  on  the  part  of  thor 
teachers.  In  the  higher  institutions  the  ultimate  educaticmlj 
value  of  the  sabbatical  leave  of  absence  is  unquestioocd,  IHJ 
it  is  regarded  as  a  most  profitable  form  of  investment 

Le«Te  of  Absence.  —  In  the  elementary  and  high  schooKi 
within  recent  years,  some  progress  has  been  made  in  allowiBS, 
teachers  a  leave  of  absence  for  study  or  travel  or  rest,  bot 
this  has  been  arranged  usually  as  an  individual  matter,  aad 
to  practically  no  case  has  it  been  possible  to  provide  if 
any  compensation  during  this  period  of  absence.  It  would  be 
k  Buked  educational  advance  if  a  system  that  provides  fC 
gnloaged  tenure  of  office  for  teachers,  would  allow  a  certain 
of  its  teachers  to  be  regularly  absent,  c»t« 
.p«y.     Under  present  conditions,  many  teachers  »2 
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willing  to  spend  a  year  in  trave!  at  their  own  expense,  if 
they  can  be  guaranteed  their  former  places  on  their  return. 
The  value  to  the  schools  of  this  leave  of  absence  can 
hardly  be  questioned,  since  it  would  provide  one  of  the 
most  effective  means  of  professional  growth  that  can  be 
secured.  From  the  standpoint  of  ultimate  economy  and 
effectiveness,  the  school  system  could  well  afford  to  allow 
all  of  its  regular  teachers  such  leave  once  in  four  or  five 
years  for  half  a  year  and  once  in  eight  or  ton  for  a 
full  year,  at  half  pay.  But  where  this  is  still  impracticable, 
it  is  highly  desirablcthat  teachers  be  permitted,  systematically,, 
to  take  this  leave  of  absence,  and  even  be  encouraged  to  d( 
so,  at  their  own  expense,  but  with  a  guarantee  that  their 
positions  will  await  them  on  their  return.  In  the  case  of 
women  teachers  who  are  in  danger  of  physical  breakdown, 
this  is  a  matter  of  special  importance. 

5.    SCHOOL   VJSITINO 

In  the  absence  of  the  possibilides  of  the  Sabbatical  term, 
many  city  systems  now  make  provision  for  systematic  visiting 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  It  can  easily  be  understood, 
of  course,  that  teachers  in  city  systems  especially  do  not 
find,  during  vacation,  opportunities  to  visit  other  schools 
which  are  in  session.  Vacations  fall  too  nearly  together  for 
this  purpose.  But  if,  during  the  school  year,  teachers  can 
be  released,  even  for  one  or  two  days,  to  visit  the  classes 
of  other  teachers  who  are  reputed  to  be  doing  successfully 
the  same  kind  of  work  as  the  teacher  visiting,  the  profit 
is  large  and  immediate.  By  means  of  substitute  teachers, 
each  teacher  is  allowed  systematically  time  off  to  visit  such 
schools  as  she  finds  desirable.  Sometimes  a  report  of  this 
visiting  is  required  at  teachers'  meetings.  In  at  least  one 
city  this  visiting  is  accomplished  by  closing  the  schools 
for  the  last  three  days  of  a  given  week,  all  the  teachers 
utilizing  the  time  lo  visit  schools  in  neighboring  cities.  To 
this  is  added  the  rule  that  Saturday  must  be  employed  for 
visiting  industrial  plants  or  educational  institutions,  including 
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reform  schools.  la  one  state,  where  it  is  not  practicable 
to  provide  a  suitable  programme  for  high  school  teaciiers 
at  the  regular  county  institute,  provision  is  made  to  have 
the  small  number  of  secondary  teachers  visit  high  schoob 
io  neighboring  counties. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  for  the  teacher  is  found  in  the 
fart  that  the  \-isiling  teacher  is  so  well  prepared  to  profit 
by  what  she  sees.  Coming  from  her  own  field  of  experience, 
seeing  teaching  done  in  the  same  subjects  and  grades  as 
she  herself  follows,  she  will  be  able  to  profit  from  de%'k«3 
and  minute  procedures  employed  by  the  teachers  visited. 
The  efTcctivencss  of  the  visiting  is  much  increased,  naturally, 
by  a  systematic  account  prepared  for  teachers'  meeting  or 
for  a  study  to  be  presented  in  the  scheme  for  promotional 
testing. 

6.    CONSERVIKG  THE  PHYSICAI.  WELL-BEINO  OF  TEACHERS 

The  means  hitherto  discussed  pertain  mainly  to  those 
features  of  the  teachers'  growth  which  are  intellectual  and 

I  moral  in  their  nature.  But  the  conservation  of  physical 
Strength  is  of  no  less  importance.  It  is  the  testimony  of 
all  who  have  investigated  the  subject,  that  teaching,  when 
carried  on  with  interest  and  effort,  is  peculiarly  trying  to 
the  physical  organism,  and  possibly  more  so  to  women 
than  to  men.  In  proportion  as  men  and  women  of  active, 
energetic,  and  enthusiastic  temperament  enter  teaching,  and 
in  proportion  as  the  exactions  of  the  work  increase,  will 
the  question  of  physical  welfare  assume  greater  importance. 
It  is  undoubtedly  a  fact  that  at  present  far  too  many  teachers 
carry  on  their  work  from  year  to  year  in  a  slate  of  phyucal 
illness  which  seriously  impairs  their  effectiveness.  Among 
the  factors  to  be  considered  as  affecting  improvement  in 

!  this  field  are :  — 

a.  Hedkal  Inspection. — The  development  of  adequate  med- 
ical inspection  in  the  schools,  which  shall  reach  teachers  as 
well  as  pupils  is  possible.  A  full  consideration  of  the  physi- 
cal welWbeing  of  children  will  take  into  account  children  under 
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teubers  who  are  not  themselves  well  enough  to  give  that 
interest  and  activity  which  is  desirable.  Through  the  system 
of  medical  inspection,  higher  ideals  of  health  must  be  made 
geDeraL 

b.  School  PiogramiDe.  —  In  planning  school  work  and  the 
•cbool  programme,  little  study  has  thus  far  been  given  to  the 
cfiea  of  the  same  on  the  health  of  the  teachers.  Large 
disses  and  many  hours  of  teaching  arc  perhaps  inevitable 
conditions.  But  departmental  work  might  greatly  relieve 
the  burden  of  preparation  of  teachers  in  the  upper  grades. 
Forms  of  day  schedules  vary  much  in  their  tax  on  the  vital 
eiKrgy  of  both  teacher  and  pupii.  Little  attention  of  a 
identific  order  has  yet  been  given  to  the  matter  of  arranging 
tor  a  minimum  of  outside  work  for  the  teachers  which  is 
coDsonant  with  the  best  work  of  the  school,  in  the  matter  of 
Dttking  reports,  correcting  papers,  preparing  lessons,  etc. 
Tlas  phase  of  school  economy  has  not  yet  received  sufficient 
ittcniion.  (See  sections  on  Programme,  Departmental  Teach- 
««.etc.) 

t.  Secure  Tenure.  —  Any  scheme  of  tenure  which  gives 
tte  teacher  a  feeling  of  deserved  security  ;  a  retiring  system 
■bich  diminishes  worry  about  future  conditions;  a  system  of 
pMsible  leave  of  absence  for  a  term  or  year  when  change  is 
urgently  needed ;  the  development  of  systematic  institute 
instruction  and  other  agencies  in  the  preparation  of  the 
teacher  which  will  facilitate  growth  with  a  minimum  of 
waste,  —  all  these  are  agencies  that  must  ultimately  make  for 
physical  well-being.  The  same  might  also  be  said  of  a  sys* 
tcm  of  supervision  which  would  enlist  the  teacher's  coopera- 
tion to  the  fullest  and  make  her  relatively  unconscious  of  the 
perely  critical  attitude. 

d.  Recognition  of  Natural  Limitations.  —  In  a  system  de- 
pending, to  some  extent,  on  competition  as  a  stimulus,  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  teachers  should  be  made  to  realize  their 
physical  and  intellectual  limitations  as  early  as  possible,  to 
the  end  that  they  shall  not  strive  unduly.  It  must,  of  course, 
be  true  that  many  teachers  will  only  have  fair  capacities  for 
kamiog,  that  they  will  be  incapable  of  profiting  from  studies 
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as  much  as  others,  and  that  in  their 
tbcy   will    manifest   deficiencies  which 
endeavor  can  remove.     Medical  and  MnrirridMi 
should  cooperate  In  making  the  teacher  awaie  of  her 
limtuiioiu.  to  the  end  that  undue  straining  and  •« 
frequent  vice  with  teachers  —  may  be  avoided. 

^.  The  Pbrsical  Sorrouadingt  of  the  te»rtwr»  Wt^ 
limits  be  adjusted  to  improve  health  condiCisBS.    A 
room  for  women  teachers  is  not  always  fouDd  iaidori 
ings,  where  teachers  may  be  at  their  ease  i:*^  fin 
classroom  during  intermissions  and  rest  periods. 

/.  Teachers'  Clubs.  —  In  cities  many  teacfaew  fiic 
from  home  and  board  under  conditions  not  coDdocxvcM 
health.     It  is  not  improbable  that  the  foniiatiact  of 
clubs  on  a  cooperative  basis  might  result  in  the 
conditions  which  would  tend  to  relieve  strah)  and  tsdE 
surroundingH  more  hygienic. 

g.   Vacations-  —  Sufficient  study  has  not  yet  been 
the  use  of  vacations  and  summer  school  study.     It  is 
by  some  that  the  summer  vacation  should  not  be  speH) 
study,  but  others  believe  that  the  complete  change  of 
from  the  expressive  to  the  receptive  involved  in  doag 
tematic  study  during  the  summer,  or  part  of  it,  may  in 
be  decidedly  restful.     The  probabilities  are  that.  To  a 
crablc  extent,  the  matter  is  individual     Some  teacben, 
with  the  constant  outgiving  of  the  school  year,  may 
time  of  study  and  receptivity  the  best  preparation  (or 
year's  work ;  while  others,  who  have  lowered  their 
too  much  for  study,  can  profit  most  from  a  time  of 
relaxation. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

The  Supervision  op  Kuidekcartens  akd  Elehektart 

Schools 


The  supervision  of  instruction  is,  of  course,  the  most  essen- 
tial part  of  the  work  of  a  school  superintendent.  Howc\"er 
complex  and  pressing  are  the  claims  of  other  dcpartmcats  of 
his  oflice,  his  highest  value  is  found  in  the  standards  be  sets 
for  teaching  and  the  methods  he  applies  in  reaching  those 
standards.  If  his  field  is  so  large  that  he  must  delegate  the 
supervision,  he  must,  nevertheless,  think  about  it  and  devise 
those  methods  which  will  tend  to  secure  coherence  and  effec- 
tiveness in  the  supervision  of  others. 

It  has  long  been  understood  that  the  early  years  of  a  child's 
life  are  most  important  on  account  of  the  elasticity  of  his 
nature  and  the  strength  of  the  impressions  which  he  receives. 
LSo,  when  the  child  enters  school  it  is  of  importance  that 
rhe  find  an  atmosphere  which  is  at  once  interesting  and 
attractive,  and  at  the  same  time  productive  of  the  growth  o{ 
tus  whole  nature.  The  kindergarten  has  made  a  distinct 
contribution  to  this  field  of  educiiion,  and  while  it  is  not 
actually  operative  in  all  school  systems,  yet  its  spirit  and  aim 
are  widely  felt,  and  have  exerted  a  considerable  tofiueDCC  in 
vitalizing  and  improving  primary  education. 

Supervision  begins  its  work  in  securing  for  the  first  one  or 
two  years  of  the  child's  life  the  best  that  the  kindergarten 
and  the  primary  school  have  developed.  It  must  discriml- 
LDate  between  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad  in  both,  and 
'emphasize  and  encourage  every  desirable  element.  Avoid- 
ing a  conservatism  which  clings  to  methods  simply  because 
they  arc  Froebelian  and  that  liberalism  which  overlooks 
the  most  fundamental  kindergarten  principles  and  pcrtnita 
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teachers  and  pupils  to  do  anything  they  please,  it  should 

seek   to  discover  an  orderly  line  of  progress  through   the 

first   year,    the   second   ytar,    and    the   third    year   of    the 

diild's  school  life.     The  gifts  and  stories  are  made  both 

ibolic  and  practical,  and  extend  through  the  whole  period. 

industries  arc  organized  so  that  the  child  from  the 

jadergarten  continues,  for  a  short   time   at  least,  substan- 

lly  the  same  kind  of  hand-work  in  the  primary  school  to 
which  he  has  been  accustomed.  Language,  which  in  a  good 
landergarten  receives  much  attention,  is  continued  in  the 
acbool  ia  such  a  progressive  and  constructive  way  that  there 
is  no  appreciable  lack  in  continuity.  The  same  rule  of  se- 
qococe  and  progress  should  apply  to  number,  games,  songs, 
ftories.  and  morning  talks. 

The  Segregation  of  Kindergartner&.  —  The  first  difficulty 
Ihat  arises  is  the  tendency  of  kindergartncrs  to  constitute  a 
tult  by  themselves,  and  to  discuss  and  plan  as  though  the 
UndcTgarten  were  not  a  pari  of  a  whole.  The  first  necessity, 
then,  is  to  bring  kindergartncrs  and  primary  teachers  to- 
gether, and  have  them  consider  in  detail  the  aims  to  be  sought 
tnd  the  several  activities  to  be  employed  in  both  fields  for  the 
KCOmplishmcnt  of  those  aims.  This  means  in  every  school 
tytlem  much  patient  study  and  long-continued  eflort.  The 
wperintendcnt  or  supervisor  should  never  confess  to  wcari- 
not  in  this  work,  because  it  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  the 
educational  scheme  and  deserves  the  best  wisdom  and  the 
most  painstaking  care.  If,  instead  of  the  great  meetings  of 
kindergartncrs  which  arc  held  annually,  there  could  be  half 
a  dozen  meetings  held  at  different  points  in  which  kinder- 
gmoers  and  primary  teachers  should  think  and  work  to- 
lethcr,  more  rapid  progress  could  be  made  in  coordinating 
thtse  two  groups  of  workers  and  in  removing  the  lack  of 
■nity  which  has  too  often  prevailed. 

Importance  of  Barmonlzlog  Different  VIevt.  — It  isimpor* 
last  to  note  here  that  the  most  broad-minded  and  studious 
kindcrgartners  arc  recognizing  in  an  appreciative  way  the 
Kimewhat  rival  claims  of  the  conservative  kindergartncrs  on 
^_t)K  one  hand  and  the  more  liberal  kindergartncrs  and  pri- 
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inary  teachers  on  tbc  other.  Miss  Lucy  Wheelock,  writing 
in  the  Elementary  School  Teacher  of  October,  1907,  on  ihe 
theory  of  interest,  sutes  the  case  in  such  a  way  thai  it  would 
seem  not  to  be  impossible  to  secure  hArmony  of  sentiment 
and  action,  for  it  is  certainly  of  great  moment  that  the  educa- 
tion of  children  should  combine  both  points  of  view. 

**  One  school  of  kindergartncn  n.%scits  that  the  mitid  is  sclf-«nvirociiii^ 
that  Ihroush  ini;igio.iiion  It  mny  tay  hold  upon  a  lai^cr  world  than  tbai 
which  the  cyei  behold.  They  would  transcend  the  limits  of  the  actual  and 
oflen  Mirdid  environment.  Those  holdinj;  this  biih  would  not  give  much 
time  to  the  illuxtration  of  ph;iKes  of  eupcriencc,  which  are  temporary  and 
limited;  l)ut  to  those  laigcrnspccti,  which  connect  present  and  future  bj 
bond*  of  true  and  enduring  worth.  They  demand  oontininty  and  hiigka] 
xequMice  in  Ihe  programme  ;  storici  modelled  after  certain  nntvef«al  types, 
pinyx  which  1eve.1l  the  great  institutional  life  of  mnn  in  dramatic  form,  ajid 
present  idcaU  ol  conduct  which  appeal  to  the  im;igi nation. 

"On  the  other  hund.  those  who  believe  in  the  xocial  training  of  dnldreD 
through  their  present  recognition  of  xocial  Kitoationx  calling  for  an  imow- 
dinie  respon.M.-.  bclic^ve  thai  the  oauiml  subject -matter  of  a  programme  b 
found  in  the  everyday  experiences  of  children,  which  are  largely  bound  up 
with  the  domestic  ;tnd  home  occupations,  and  the  fundamental  iodiMirial 
work  of  the  community.  These  diftercnccs  of  lielief  plainly  apfmr  in  tlu 
bvhMce  of  gift-work  and  handiwork.     We  have  — 


rThc  constructive  vertas 

Use  or  Utility  vtrtut 

The   emphasis  on  oonstruclive 
work  in  wood  and  paper,  and 
sometimes   in    domestic  pro- 
cesses 
Emphasis  on  the  product 

Emphuis  on  Ihe  craftsman  orl 
artis;in  | 

Emphasis  upon  doing  the  raU\ 
thing  f 


vtrius 


Vtrtits 


versus 


VtrSHS 


The  creative  school 
Beau  I  y 

Hrophasis  on  distiiKtion,  das- 
sidcalion  and  unitictlioa  of 
elemeolaiy  qualittca 

Emphasis  oa  tbc  creative  pro- 
cess 

Emphaiis  on  the  artist 

Emphasis  upon  puie-itltnt 
play 


■■There  seems  to  be  unnnimlty  of  opinion  as  to  the  doirabilily  of  sonw 
connected  plan  of  work,  which  shall  prevent  a  teacher  from  laying  m^ut 
strcMUpon  the  tcmjiorary  and  accidental.  There  i»  a  general  asaenl  to  the 
position  that  no  plan  of  work,  however  exccllcni,  can  be  rigidly  apfUcd 
everywhere,  and  under  all  conititions.  Whether  the  programtne  be  made 
by  a  collective  body  or  evolved  by  an  individual  to  mee*  her  own  needs, 
the  critical  question  is.  What  arc  the  true  interests  of  childhood,  which 
should  grow  into  permanent  tnstn  and  tendencies  ?  The  choiec  of  subjeO- 
matler  is  determined  by  our  answers  to  this  question." 
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Is  it  not  time  that  workers  in  the  Rcld  of  infant  training 
I  spend  ihcir  time  and  energy  not  in  insisting  upon  their 
own  peCD liar  and  temperamental  points  of  view,  but  in  dis- 
ng  how  the  best  that  has  been  devised  or  suggested  in 
'  school  of  practice  may  be  welded  together  and  made  a 
(euibte  basis  for  educational  work  ?  No  wise  superintendent 
be  unfriendly  to  the  kindergarten,  but  it  is  his  duty  and 
^e  to  strive  for  less  segregation,  more  open-mindedness, 
more  cordial  and  earnest  cooperation. 
Ptthological  Conditions.  —  School  supervision  will  never 
ncrlook  human  conditions.  It  will  view  teachers  and  pupils 
o  ihcy  arc,  and  not  as  one  would  wish  to  have  them.  Every 
idtvidual,  whether  child  or  adult,  has  his  limitations  to  meet, 
Us  burdens  to  carry,  and  is  always  subject  to  those  influences 
«lucb  affect  temper  of  mind  and  spirit,  which  in  turn  have  an 
effect  upon  the  bodily  functions  and  either  encourage  or  dis- 
courage success. 
Teachers.  —  It  has  been  shown  by  statistics,  especially  in 
itany,  that  teachers  as  a  class  are  more  susceptible  to 
ditease  and  are  more  likely  to  become  incapacitated  for  work 
Ika  many  other  classes  of  people.  The  routine  and  the 
aoDotony  of  school  work,  however  cheerfully  they  arc  under- 
taken and  however  pleasurable  they  arc  found  to  be,  leave 
tbcir  marks  upon  all  teachers  who  are  not  unusually  strong 
ind  able  to  resist  such  wear  and  tear-  Moreover,  teachers  arc 
tCDsJtive  to  approval  or  disapproval.  They  are  often  worried 
ud  fretted  by  pupils  who  are  undisciplined  at  home  and  are 
not  altogether  submissive  in  the  school.  Teachers  are  often 
made  to  feel  the  dislike  and  unfriendliness  of  parents  whom 
B  is  impossible  for  them  to  know  well  enough  to  make  them 
conscious  of  their  sincerity  and  earnestness.  As  wage-earners 
they  are  anxious  10  please  the  school  authorities,  and  too  often 
sacrifice  their  pleasure,  their  rest,  and  even  their  health  in 
trying  to  reach  those  standards  which  are  set  for  them  or 
which  They  set  for  themselves. 

Cblldrea.  —  Children,  also,  passing  back  and  forth  from  home 
to  school  and  from  school  to  the  home,  have  to  contend  with 
Hves  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  which  often  tend  to  unseat 
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their  faith  and  their  courage,  and  pcrhapii  to  embitter  their 
lives.     Medical  examinations  show  that  many  have  soine  phys- 
ical ailment  which,  in  a  measure,  impairs  their  ability  to  do 
Ugood  work.    When  parents  or  teachers  know  such  facts,  they 
rftrc  scarcely  able  to  make  the  necessary  adjustment-     In  the 
home  the  family  circle  may  be  too  large  to  permit  such 
Ldiffercntiation  and  care  as  the  case  requires,  and  in  the  school 
rthe  classes  are  so  large  that  individual  treatment  is  wcll-nigh 
impossible.     With  fifty  children  grading  all  the  way  from 
.the  backward  and  almost  defective  member  by  a  series  of 
[slight  individual  differences  up  to  the  most  brilliant,  it  ishard^ 
■possible  for  the  teacher  to  diagnose  each  case  and  take  into 
consideration  those  physical,  moral,  mental,  and  social  in- 
stincts, tendencies,  and  habits  which  the  modem  theor)'  of  edu> 
cation  cannot  ignore.     If  these  pathological  aspects  of  the 
school  could  be  fully  understood  by  all  concerned,  a  long  step 
would  be  taken  toward  the  solution  of  many  troublesome 
questions. 

Scientific  Supervision.  —  It  is  obvious  that  supervision  has 
to  undertake  a  task  here  which  is  at  once  scientific  and  full 
of  human  elements,  a  task  requiring  greater  skill  than  the 
mere  criticism  of  recitations  or  the  interpretation  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  curriculum  and  rules.     There  is  required  the  in- 
iKght  of  the  psychologist  and  the  point  of  view  of  the  biologist 
^s  well  as  familiarity  with  the  social  conditions  under  whkh 
common  people  live  and  work.     It  is  in  this  field  and  is  those 
related  to  it  that  the  great  profession  of  supervision  is  to  find 
its  justification  and  its  success  in  the  future.     E\-cry  school 
will  become  a  clinic,  and  cverj-  child  will  be  under  the  eye  of 
careful  observers  whose  conclusions  will  be  promptly  and 
clearly  communicated  both  to  teachers  and  parents.     Qttanli- 
Oative  standards  of  school  work  will  be  thrown  out  as  unworthy 
nf  consideration,   and  every  human  child  will  be  given   tbe 
opportunity  to  grow  in  the  most  normal  way  and  to  enjoy  his 
achievements,  whether  great  or  small.     In  another  chapter 
thephysical  side  of  child  life  will  be  discussed,  and  some  at- 
tempt will  be  made  tothrowlight,  not  only  upon  the  conditicms 
as  they  are,  but  on  the  best  means  of  remedying  them.     This 
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fa:hoI(^cal  point  of  view  which  is  now  being  presented  ts 
iimnately  related  to  every  field  which  supervision  is  called 
ipoo  to  coDsider,  and  so  the  considerations  just  mentioned  are 
[lB  be  kept  in  mind  always  and  everywhere. 

The  Groaptngof  Pvpils  for  Work.  —  One  means  of  securing 
ID  primary  work  a  varict)'  of  activities  with  economy  of  equip- 
■eat  and  effort  on  the  teacher's  part  is  to  form  the  class  into 
tvo,  three,  or  four  groups  and  devise  a  programme  which  pcr> 
oils  each  group  to  be  doing  a  different  kind  of  work.     Thus 
Me  or  more  tables  arranged  respectively  for  paper  and  card- 
board work,  painting,  or  other  forms  of  manual  training  can 
bensed.    These  three  or  four  groups  may  be  employed  at 
the  same  time  at  tables,  at  the  blackboard,  and  in  recitation. 
Pupils  working  in  groups  learn  to  develop  social  control 
and  to  combine  with  others  in  useful  effort.     The  variety  oC 
activity  which  this  plan  favors  prevents  weariness  and  makes 
the  school  attractive  and  interesting,  and  we  never  need  be 
afraid  of  too  much  interest,  provided  it  leads  to  fruitful  effort. 
It  is  of  course  possible  to  let  children  work  without  supervision 
and  in  such  a  careless  manner  that  bad  habits  are  formed. 
It  takes  a  teacher  who  is  skilful  in  organizing  and  planning 
the  work  to  make  the  group  system  highly  successful.     At 
the  same  time,  it  permits  tlie  teacher  to  distribute  her  atten- 
tion and  energies  most  wisely.     Manual  training,  gymnastics, 
games,  athletic  sports,  and  even  the  ordinary  studies  permit 
a  large  amount  of  group  work,  and  give  training  in  social 
ooopenition. 

Teaching  how  to  Study.  —  The  supervisor  of  elementary 
work  is  warranted  in  seeking  quality  rather  than  quantity. 
The  spirit  of  the  work,  the  way  in  which  it  is  accomplished,  and 
the  habits  of  Application  and  study  formed  by  the  pupils  arc 
of  inestimable  value.  Training  how  to  study  may  be  made 
ooe  of  the  highest  ends  in  elementary  supervision.  The 
teachers,  many  of  them  of  limited  experience,  think  much  of 
subjcct-matter.  The  curriculum  is  before  them,  and  they  are 
anxious  to  accomplish  the  amount  assigned.  So  the  giving 
o(  lessons  and  the  recitation  become  of  first  importance.  The 
supervisor,  recognizing  those  more  hidden  and  spiritual  values 
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which  are  wrapped  up  in  school  life,  wilt  give  his  attentitm 
oot  so  much  to  wh»t  the  child  is  receiving  as  to  what  be  is 
actually  doing.  Has  he  ability  to  acquire  truth  from  the 
printed  page  ;  can  he  discriminate  between  what  is  large  and 
what  is  small ;  between  what  should  be  remembered  and  what 
is  of  passing  consequence  ?  Arc  there  sufficient  study  periods ; 
does  the  teacher  study  with  his  pupils,  discovering  and  em- 
,  phasizing  the  larger  truths  ?  Does  i\c  assign  lessons  with  such 
BCare  that  the  pupils  know  not  merely  what  the  task  ts,  but 
how  it  may  best  be  attacked,  so  that  whether  in  school  or  at 
home  the  effort  to  study  may  be  to  good  purpose,  and  there 
may  be  satisfaction  and  confidence  as  the  result  ?  All  these 
queries  should  constantly  be  in  the  mind  of  the  thoughtful  su- 
pervisor and,  little  by  little,  he  may  develop  an  entirely  new 
and  rational  conception  of  what  the  school  is,  and  the  tcachera 
will  find  new  opportunities  for  professional  growth  in  working 
along  these  broader  lines. 

The  Supreme  Test  of  the  Teacher. — The  teacher  of  the 
youngest  children  may  so  guide  the  thought  of  the  class  in 
developing  a  subject  or  in  reviewing  what  they  have  seen  or 
experienced  that  the  children  are  acquiring  a  logical  faculty, 
are  able  to  distinguish  between  things  important  and  unim- 
portant, and  are  able  to  give  expression  in  an  orderly  way  to 
what  they  have  gained.  This  applies  not  merely  to  state- 
ments concerning  what  they  have  made  with  their  hands  or 
have  seen  in  their  excursions  to  the  fields  or  to  the  museums, 
but,  as  well,  to  what  they  hear  from  the  teacher  and  what 
they  read  from  their  text-books.  Thought  and  its  expression — 
this  is  the  true  caption  for  the  cducati\'e  process  whether  in 
the  elementary  or  the  higher  schools.  The  supreme  test  of 
what  the  teaching  is  worth  is  found  in  the  power  whieh  the 
pupils  have  acquired  to  discover  truth  and  express  it.  The 
best  super\-ision  directs  itself  to  this  chief  end. 

The  teacher  in  his  daily  preparation  for  the  classroom  will 
plan  .ind  arrange  such  tasks  as  require  real  application  and 
thought  in  a  definite  field,  so  that  pupils  may  early  learn  to  be 
responsible,  and  may  develop  self-direction  and  5clf>activit]r> 
Work  that  has  no  higher  function  than  to  keep  children 
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,  whether  in  the  kindet^arten,  or  the  grades,  should  be 
ewed. 

idj  Periods  at  Home  and  io  School.  —  It  follows  from  what 
ibecQ  said  that  the  ability  to  study,  involving  as  it  does 
1  consecutive  attention  and  concentration  of  mind,  deserves 
It  oversight  by  all  who  arc  responsible  for  the  progress 
•f  school  work.  Every  study  period,  whether  in  the  primary 
grammar  school,  should  be  supervised  by  the  teacher. 
I  though  he  may  have  to  perform  some  other  work,  he 
ould  have  prepared  the  class  for  their  study  in  such  a  way 
at  they  know  just  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  The  same 
remark  apphes  to  study  periods  at  home,  but  here  the  diffi- 
culty of  supervision  appears  to  be  much  greater.  There  arc 
■my  variable  factors.  The  conditions  in  some  homes  make 
it  next  to  impossible  for  quiet  work  with  comfortable  sur. 
teundings.  The  teacher  will  need  to  know  what  these  con- 
ditions arc,  and  will,  as  far  as  possible,  secure  the  cofipcration 
of  parents  in  minimizing  the  obstacles  which  they  present. 
He  will  also  make  a  daily  inventory  of  what  the  pupils  have 
accomplished  at  home,  and  will  thus  train  them  to  the  same 
sease  of  responsibility  for  their  home  work  which  they  feel 
for  the  work  done  under  the  eye  of  the  teacher.  Here,  then, 
is  another  Urge  field  for  supcn-ision.  Such  painstaking  ef- 
fort as  this  is  not  usually  found  where  the  sole  initiative 
springs  from  the  teacher.  Its  value  must  be  often  reiterated, 
and  teachers  must  be  asked  to  report  upon  their  success  in 
accomplishing  the  desiretl  ends.  It  should  never  be  forgot* 
ten,  however,  that  it  is  just  as  important  to  prevent  too  much 
home  study  on  the  part  of  conscientious  pupils,  as  it  is  to  in- 
duce the  class,  as  a  whole,  to  do  the  amount  which  is  reason- 
able. Nothing  is  more  reprehensible  in  school  management 
than  to  permit  pupils  of  grammar  school  age  to  carry  home 
all  their  books  with  the  idea  of  learning  all  their  lessons  for 
the  following  day.  It  is  much  nearer  the  ideal  method  to 
prohibit  all  home  study  and  have  everything  done  in  the 
schoolroom.  But  there  is  certainly  a  golden  mean  which  the 
supervisor  should  help  the  teachers  to  discover. 
The  Recitation.  -~  In  the  German  school,  the  period  of  rcci* 
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titioo  is  hixdjr  devoted  to  teaching.  Herein  lies  the  supreme 
of  tbe  best  Eoropean  schools.  The  highly  trained 
r,  hsttB^  perfect  comcoand  of  his  subject  in  ao  orderly 
WKf,  dewlop*.  step  by  step,  the  process  of  thinkiag  which  he 
hb  papib  lo  foQoir.  The  powers  of  observation,  rea- 
Kj  are  all  exercised  and  in  such  a  way  as  to 
tbe  ksson  both  mformational  and  disciplinary.  As 
:  become  more  highly  educated  and  trat&ed, 
:areBcl]r  to  see  etptal^i^ood  teaching  in  our  own  schools 
[  ^  then  is  wifthffn  in  tbe  recitation  as  understood  by 
iwbkh  is  to  be  conserved  and  made  etiU 
aod  that  is  tbe  social  experience  which  it 
:  &  Vfms»A»l^  teacher  invitee  the  freest  and  most 
Under  tbe  best  conditions  the  American 
and  ready  to  contribute  his  ideas 
i  Ike  GsHia  cUld.  There  is  a  greater  degree  of  sym- 
1  tte  spark  of  tbe  school  is  consistent  with  the  ideals 
gowOBBeait  and  the  necemity  for  initiative  on 
t  fit  qlcwiyMtewbo  is  to  achieve  success.  Here,  again, 
Ml  liiiiiw  ■■81  step  ta  and  find  the  proper  balance  between 
:  pots  to  be  played  by  the  teacher  and  pupil  in 
We  can  leam  much  from  European  examples, 
blfadljr  inutate  or  copy  them.  Wc  must  do> 
ik^r^oflcadBg  and  school  discipline  which  is  thor 
I  aad  vbidi  favors  the  highest  development 
power  and  social  adaptation. 
■■<  Rqacli  ta  Parents.  —  How  shall  the  modern 
a)  work  view  the  marking  system,  and 
him  in  deciding  what  his  attitude 
I  b«^  T^  vtaR  cxtCDt  shall  tbe  marking  system  be  used 
I )»«■<>» te  ttedcBoituy  school  ?  Should  the  informa- 
I  taawywi  to  parents  coaceming  their  childrcn*s  progress 
«r  qoaEtative .'  These  are  rather  important 
bttt  if  ^  pathological  and  ethical  elements  of 
I  ni^^t  AM  ke|it  m  mind,  it  would  not  seem  diRicult  to 
m  tthcw.  TW  toacber's  highest  aim  should  be  to  awaken 
Mte  inuiwpt  of  ^  P*ip*^  *'*'l  secure  from  them  the  most  cor- 
jW  MMi  ««r«C)(  coApentko.    For  tbe  furtherance  of  this 
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I  there  arc  several  incentives  much  higher  than  the  desire 
hif;h  marks  or  the  ambition  to  e;iccl  the  accomplish- 
Dtof  some  one  else.  If  the  lower  incentives  arc  given  place, 
higher  ones  are  crowded  out  and  their  influence  is  lost. 
.  ftudents  advance  toward  high  school  and  college  work, 
may  be  some  argument  for  tlie  use  of  marks  as  an 
live,  but  in  the  grammar  school  they  should  be  used  for 
perposes  of  record  mainly,  and  should  not  be  made  known 
to  pupils.  In  communicating  witb  parents,  which,  of  course, 
it  is  well  to  do,  the  chief  purpose  should  be  to  give  such 
iDformation  as  may  enable  them  to  aid  the  teacher  in  furthcr- 
Bg  the  best  interest  of  the  child.  Any  physical,  moral,  or 
mental  disability  discovered  in  the  school  should  be  made 
known  to  parents.  Persistent  indifference  and  vicious  de- 
neanor  should  a].<vO  become  subjects  of  conference  between 
the  home  and  the  school.  Beyond  this  it  would  seem  unwise 
10  go.  A  simple  card,  using  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  etc.,  to 
iodicate  the  grade  of  a  child's  efforts  and  accomplishments, 
as  excellent,  s:itisfactory,  unsatisfactory,  or  poor,  may  do  no 
harm,  but  parents  should  be  educated  to  realize  that  the  best 
that  the  teacher  has  done  for  the  child  or  that  the  child  has 
done  for  himself,  is  more  or  less  subtle  and  elusive,  and  docs 
not  lend  itself  to  quantitative  statements.  Why  should  educa- 
tors pretend  to  believe  in  the  capacity  of  the  child  for  higher 
S|nritual  attainment,  and  yet  present  to  home  and  society 
that  view  of  the  school  which  has  to  do  with  loaves  aod 
fishes  > 

The  Improvement  of  Uethod.  —  It  has  long  been  recognized 
that  teaching  is  both  a  science  and  an  art.  Teachers  need 
some  clear  and  rational  principles  to  which  they  can  refer  in 
teaching  the  several  subjects.  It  ia  a  part  of  good  super- 
vision to  make  sure  that  a  few  fundamental  things  arc  so 
impressed  that  teachers  will  not  forget  them.  If  necessary, 
let  them  be  printed  in  the  form  of  a  bulletin  and  fastened  up 
in  the  schoolroom.  Professor  James,  in  his  most  helpful  book 
entitled  Talks  to  Teachers^  has  suggested  3  number  of  prin* 
dples  which  every  teacher  should  know  and   understand. 

>  Jtmn,  Tetkt  en  Ptyckalcgy  and  Lift't  Iiftali,  p.  33. 
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The  following  statement  concerning  "  reactions  "  is  so  lucid 
and  self-evident  that  it  might  easily  become  a  watchword  in 
any  school  system  :  — 

"  No  rcccplfon  without  rMciioQ,  no  imprcssioo  without  conclaltve  ex- 
prcsalon, — ibia  is  the  great  nuxim  which  the  teachCT  ought  never  to 
forget. 

"  All  impression  which  simply  l)ows  io  at  the  pupil's  eyes  or  can,  and  ia 
nu  w4y  niudiriesliis  active  life,  is  an  impression  gone  to  waste.  Il  is  physl- 
uloi-ioiily  iDcoinplelc.  It  leaves  no  fruits  behind  il  In  the  way  of  capacity 
acquired.  Even  as  mere  Impression,  it  fails  to  produce  iu  proper  eftect 
Upon  the  memory ;  for,  to  remain  fully  among  the  acquisllJons  of  ibis  latter 
faoilly,  It  must  be  wrought  into  the  whole  cycle  of  our  operations,  lis 
motor  cuQsequenccs  are  what  clinch  it.  Some  cITecl  due  Io  il  in  the  way  of 
an  activity  must  return  to  the  mind  in  the  form  of  the  sensation  of  having 
acted,  and  connect  itself  with  the  Impression." ' 

The  rules  laid  down  by  the  same  writer  on  '*  interest "  are 
no  less  binding:  — 

"  Any  object  not  Intcresling  in  itself  may  become  interesting  through 
bccomlag  MSOCinlcd  with  an  object  which  already  exisU.  The  two 
associated  objects  grow,  as  it  were,  together  -  the  inicieKiIng  panlon  sheds 
Its  quality  over  ihc  whole ;  and  thus  things  not  inlcrcsting  in  their  own 
right  borrow  an  Interest  which  becomes  as  real  and  3s,  strong  as  that  of 
any  natively  interesting  thing." 

Abo:  — 

"  From  all  lliese  facts  there  emerges  a  very  simple  abstract  pcogTsmme 
for  the  teacher  ii>  follow  In  keeping  the  attention  ofthecfafldi  B^n  with 
the  line  of  his  native  interests,  and  olTer  him  objects  that  have  aomc  imme- 
diate conncctiou  with  tliesc." 

And  again :  — 

"Next,  step  by  step,  conned  with  these  drst  objects  and  experiences 
the  later  objects  and  ideas  which  you  wish  to  instill.  Associate  the  new 
with  the  old  lu  sume  natural  and  telling  way.  so  that  the  interest,  being 
shed  alont;  from  polui  to  point,  finally  sutTuses  the  entire  system  of  objects 
of  thought."' 

The  prescription  given  by  Professor  James  concerning 
volunUiry  .attention  is  also  of  universal  application  :  — 

"The  .luhject  must  !»  made  to  show  new  aspects  of  itself  ;  to  prompt 
new  (jucitions :  In  a  word,  tu  change.  From  an  unchanging  subject  the 
attention  inevitably  wundeia  away." 

'  Josiet,  T^i  ffn  PiycMvgjr  anil  lifi'i  tJtali,  p,  94. 
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"Tlie  genius  of  ihe  interesliog  teacher  consists  in  »j-mpathetic  divina- 
tion of  the  sort  of  ntaieriaJ  with  which  the  pupit'i  mind  ia  liltcly  to  be 
already  spontaneously  engaged,  and  In  the  ingenuity  which  discover  paths 
of  connection  Ironi  that  material  to  the  matttM^  to  be  newly  learned." 

The  ctiticism  and  advice  of  the  supervisor  comes  with 
much  greater  weight  \i  he  can  direct  the  teacher  to  such  a 
storehouse  of  good  principles  as  this  to  which  we  have 
referred.  Psychology  in  the  abstract  is  of  little  use  to 
teachers,  but  when  interpreted  in  the  light  of  common,  every- 
day experience  and  when  seen  to  be  simply  the  expression  of 
our  highest  common  sense  and  judgment,  it  will  prove  a 
star  of  hope  to  any  teacher. 

New  Paths  of  Progress.  —  Two  classes  of  students  have 
thrown  much  tight  on  the  problem  of  child  training  in  recent 
years:  first,  those  who  have  pursued  child  study  by  gather- 
ing data  concerning  every  aspect  of  child  activity  and  life 
and  then  formulated  conclusions;  and,  second,  those  who 
have  applied  dclinite  tests  to  large  classes  of  pupils  in  order 
to  find  some  basis  for  methods  of  teaching.  It  is  too  early 
yet  to  say  how  much  child  study  has  contributed  to  our  actual 
knowledge.  It  has  doubtless  conferred  great  benefits  upon 
those  who  have  taken  part  in  the  investigations  made.  It 
has  discovered  some  differences  between  boys  and  girls  with 
respect  to  endurance ;  it  has  brought  into  some  prominence 
the  physical  aspects  of  child  life,  and  has  led  school  officers 
to  be  more  alert  iu  discovering  defects  of  sight  and  hearing 
and  in  the  best  methods  of  dealing  with  them.  The  super- 
visor should  be  quick  to  recognize  any  definite  contribution 
made  by  this  class  of  investigalors.  He  should  also  encour- 
age in  teachers  that  open-mindedness  and  insight  which 
belongs  to  the  professional  educator. 

Still  more  important  is  the  contribution  now  being  made 
by  those  who  are  seeking  a  scientific  basis  for  school  practice. 
While  they  do  not  make  large  claims  at  present,  they  are 
confident  that  the  work  they  are  doing,  if  continued,  will  give 
to  teaching  and  school  management  a  more  rational  basis. 
In  the  light  of  these  newer  studies,  teaching,  like  the  practice 
of  medicine,  will  become  highly  differentiated.     Each  special 
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subject,  like  each  special  disease,  will  be  seen  to  require  a 
particular  kind  of  treatment.  The  problem  to  be  solved  is. 
What  special  method  is  required  for  the  development  of  each 
mental  function?  Professor  Thorndike  has  this  to  say  on 
this  topic:  — 

"  TiaJaiiig  the  tniud  means  the  devclopmcot  of  Ihousaads  of  particular 
in<lepe[id«nt  capacltlm.  the  fotniatlon  of  countless  particular  habits,  foi  the 
workiug  of  any  mcDtal  capacity  depends  upon  (he  concrete  data  with  whlcb 
It  works.  Improvement  of  any  one  mental  Unction  or  activity  will  improve 
Olbets  only  in  so  f-ir  as  they  poiutess  elements  common  to  ili  also.  The 
amouol  of  Identical  clemeots  In  dilTerent  mental  functions  and  the  amount 
of  general  influeDce  from  special  training  are  much  less  than  cocimoa 
opInioB  supposes.  The  most  common  and  surest  source  of  general  inf 
provement  of  a  capacity  is  to  train  it  in  many  particular  connections."  ^ 

When  experimental  psychology  has  been  able  to  formulate 
a  considerable  number  of  rules  based  upon  long  and  careful 
observation,  the  work  of  supervision  will  become  at  once  a 
matter  of  increased  knowledge  and  skill,  and  the  work  of 
teaching  will  be  greatly  elevated  and  refined. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

Thb  Eleuektary  Course  of  Study 

Because  the  American  elemenlary  school  represents  tb( 
most  indigenous  and  most  fully  developed  form  of  Amcncafi 
education,  and  because  it  has  been  for  many  years  tbe 
theatre  of  greatest  pedagogic  activity,  it  usually  claims  chid 
attention  of  educational   administrators.     Unlike    Kuropcao 
practice,  where  historic  and  social  causes  produced  wcll-estj^ 
iishcd  secondary  school  systems  before  public  elementary 
education  became  general,  America  first  developed  elemefr 
tary  education,  and  it  has  been  universal  for  public  secondary 
education  to  begin  where  elementary  education  leaves  off  — 
Bt  the  end  of  eight  grades  or  years  of  work.     English,  Ger- 
man, and   French  secondary  education  begins  much  earlier 
than  with  us,  and  for  several  years  of  the  ordinary  school 
period  the  two  kinds  of  schools  parallel  each  other,  present- 
ing essentially  different  kinds  of  work.     In  one  sense,  there- 
fore, much  greater  responsibility  is  thrown  upon  the  American 
elementary  school,  for  during  its  eight  years  it  must  provide 
for  all  classes  of  children  to  be  educated,  both  those  who  at 
fifteen  or  sixteen  enter  upon  industry,  and  those  who  con- 
tinue  on  to  secondary  school  and  college. 

I.  THE  CONTENT  OF  THE  ELEMENTARY  COURSE 


The  Older  School  Curricula  of  the  elementary  school,  even 
to  within  a  lew  decades,  were  relatively  simple.  The  school 
devoted  itself  to  what  are  called  the  formal  studies,  giviog 
scant  attention  to  anything  outside  of  the  vernacular  subjects 
(reading,  writing,  spelling,  grammar,  composition,  declama* 

an 
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edr  ud  language  IcssoasX  arithmetic,  geography,  and  his- 
trj'.    Mention  was  frequently  made  in  the  older  programmes 
».'  morals   and    manners,  object   lessons,  physical    training, 
ngiiig,  bookkcepisfc,  and  drawing,  but  it  is  not  in  evidence 
to  these  usually  received  much  attention.     The  content  of 
och  subject  was  defined  by  the  textbook,  and  it  was  the  ap- 
^OTcd   method  to  follow  the  text   rigorously.     Courses   of 
cudy  were  framed  locally,  and  as  there  was  little  supervision 
cicept  that  of  the  more  intelligent  members  of  the  commu- 
aity  lerving  on  school  committees,  each  school  was  able  to 
oercise  considerable  independence.     In  form,  courses  of  in- 
aniction  were  very  brief,  as  a  rule,  specifying  quantitative 
Rqnircmcnts  in  terms  of  pages  of  text-books,  and  indicating 
topics  in  the  briefest  possible  way.     But  the  essential  aims 
fid  not  vary  widely ;  certain  specific  ends  of  habit  forming 
and  ntemoritation  were  chiefly  sought     Skill  and  correctness 
in  the  use  of  oral  and  written  speech,  and  in  use  of  numbers, 
and  a  memorited  content  of  geography  and  history,  consti- 
tuted the  main  purposes  of  instruction.    Within  the  school 
little  emphasis  was  laid  on  conscious  application  of  the 
things  learned. 

Recent  Developments.  —  But  in  the  progressive  movement 
lor  the  enrichment  of  elementary  school  curricula  with  which, 
among  others,  the  names  of  President  Kliot  and  Colonel 
Parker  are  identified,  there  grew  up  the  aim  of  utilising  the 
elementary  school  period  for  much  more  than  formal  training. 
It  was  contended  that  the  period  of  child  life  from  six  ye;irs 
of  age  to  fourteen  should  not  be  devoted  exclusively,  or  even 
chiefly,  in  the  elementary  school,  to  the  narrow  range  of 
fonnat  studies ;  but  that  this  was  a  most  favorable  time  for 
the  cultivation  of  a  wide  experience  in  the  spheres  of  nature 
and  society.  Knowledge  of  kinds  interesting,  or  useful,  or 
both  should  be  acquired  during  this  period;  aesthetic  and 
moral  sentiments  should  be  developed;  abundant  opportunt> 
ties  for  self-expression  should  be  made  pos:«ible;  and  the 
edocatton  given  should  be  such  as  would  grow  out  of  and 
ftcnforcclhe  life  which  the  child  was  living,  to  the  end  that 
pccpaiatioo  for  fuller  living  could  be  most  effectively  accom- 
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lere  apt  to  apply  to  the  enrichment  subjects  the  formal 
iiiods  to  which  they  were  accustomed  in  the  older  teaching, 
a  consequent  destruction  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
dild  -,  under  the  pressure  of  too  many  recitations  both  old 
and  new  subjects  were  8ui>erficially  taught;  teachers  and 
pupils  were  harassed  by  the  multiplicity  of  recitations,  and 
fte  health  of  children  was  often  affected ;  in  planning  for 
dw  newer  studies,  teachers  and  supervisors  were  constantly 
openmcnting  with  novel  adjustments,  so  that  patrons  accused 
the  schools  of  being  whimsical  and  devoted  to  fads  \  and 
fiaally  reactions  to  simpler  programmes  have  frequently  taken 
phce,  with  harmful  results  lo  public  appreciation  of  education. 
Correlation.  — The  proponents  of  enriched  courses  had  all 
aiong  been  insisting  that  it  was  not  merely  by  adding  subjects 
to  the  curriculum  that  elementary  education  could  be  funda- 
mentally improved.  The  older  subjects  and  the  new  must 
be  integrated  or  correlated  so  that  each  unit  of  work  under- 
taken by  the  child  would  make  contributions  of  habit,  skill, 
appreciation,  knowledge,  and  sentiment,  of  the  kinds  that 
should  be  educationally  in  demand.  Correlation  of  the 
studies,  it  was  claimed,  about  proper  centres,  would  result  in 
iraproved  education,  and  wouM  solve  the  problems  of  con- 
gestion. Many  experiments  at  correlation  have  been  tried, 
and  so  far  with  some  success  in  the  tower  grades ;  hut  in  the 
■pper  grades  the  various  subjects  still  tend  to  retain  their 
individuality,  and,  whatever  the  idea  of  correlation  has  ac- 
complished in  the  way  of  giving  a  richer  and  more  related 
content  to  these  studies,  it  has  not  provided  devices  whereby 
congestion  of  the  course  has  been  relieved.  In  fact,  under 
departmental  teaching,  which  has  been  inevitable  in  such 
sabjects  as  manual  training  and  cooking,  and  is  frequently 
fovnd  also  in  drawing,  music,  and  science,  the  tendency  has 
been  more  toward  individualization  of  the  studies,  and  their 
itobtton  from  each  other. 

The  Redaction  of  Quantitative  Requirement  in  each  subject 
Kcms  to  be  at  present  the  mo&t  feasible  means  of  producing 
a  workable  curriculum.  In  no  respect  does  it  seem  possible 
to  omit  subjects  which  have  found  a  place  in  the  elementary 
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school.     Each  has  its  valuable  contributioa  to  make.    Bda 
within  these  subjects  many  topics  may  be  omitted.    Ttafl 
standard  of  selection  should  be  based  on  actual  social  otfAlt,  I 
Bfed  the  educational  values  realizable  in  each  study.    Lot  I 
^id  less  do  educators  contemplate  using  topics  from,  e.g.,  gnn- 1 
mar  or  arithmetic,  merely  as  means  of  mental  discipline.  Ead  I 
study  much  furnish  its  appropriate  share  of  mental  training 
but  must  also  have  a  content  that  is  socially  worth  while,  in 
ideas,  appreciations,  ideals,  and  must  be  so  taught  as  to  con- 
currently meet  the  needs  of  training  along  formal  lines.    The 
tendency  has  been  for  writers  and  text-book  makers  to  attach 
undue  importance  to  the  subjects  in  which  they  have  been 
interested.      In   the  planning  of  courses  of  study  it  hai 
become  more  and  more  necessary  for  those  in  a  supervisory 
position,  who  arc  able  to  take   account  of   the   needs  am 
capacities  of  the  child  with  reference  to  the  curriculum  as  i 
whole,  to  cut  down  the  demands  of  various  specialists.    Al 
present,  so  long  as  individual  subjects  arc  taught  in  isolation, 
this  is  the  most  profitable  course  for  the  relief  of  congesCioQ.' 

2.  THE  FORM  OF  THE  COURSE  OF  STOOT 

Primitive  Forms,  —  When  thccontent  of  the  elementary  cor 
riculum  was  simple  and  mostly  expressed  in  terms  of  page) 
of  textbooks,  a  mere  outline  sufficed  as  a  programme  of 
studies.  Usually  those  for  a  given  year  were  grouped  in  one 
division,  or  grade,  as  it  was  mo.it  commonly  called,  and  nol 
infrequently  it  wxh  left  to  the  text-book  to  give  the  onlyoCha 
statement  of  requirements. 

■  Oth«r  plstu  Ibit  are  y«t  problemalic  will  be  diNDBcl  and«r  •  tslMeiiaMI 
MCtion(pp.334</ir;.).  ThcKaie:  (d)  [nttiirldual ulijecu mij-bl  Iw  to eBtttiwI] 
t>U£ht  *>  ta  pruilucs  the  reiulti  nov  demanded  o-ith  gt«Ut]r  ilrrrmr  i1  mjdre 
mroci  of  timcknd  ciier£f.  (A}  D&ily  pioeramme)imi£htbeii>*mt>(>dUutaitaD{ 
ICiveii  llmc  ibe  ))<ipil  might  be  cairjritig  but  few  lublccU;  but  by  Mcam  of 
•Ui:rnalioiu  by  )-can  or  Eioiip*  of  ronnttu.  all  lb«  lubjecU  m<i[ht  be  cownd.  I 
may  wHl  hr  <!i>uiitc<!  ubelhcr  ■  proKtaiame  wbich  aeckitocany  aUtabjccttifaadt 
lan«oaily  i*  the  bat.  (<'}  Allcinitivc  eounc*  misht  be  arranged  in  the  qipM 
Rfadei,  lo  tbit  ihe  ti:hcKi]  wrmUl  iiill  Inch  at)  BubjecU,  but  th«  rcqidfemaiti  fa 
any  one  pupil  Ufald  be  djminiihed.  Manual  tialning,  commefcia]  arflhTfir 
aii'l  drawin);  nii):hi  be  [njuircd  fur  one  Croup  of  pupib  oMly;  Thile  ancMW 
[raup  might  take  ft  foreign  language,  algebra  and  teometty,  «ad  ut  itml a 
Ihe  above  Uudict. 
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The  Hore  Elaborated  Course  became  necessary  when  a.  more 
(di'anccd  pedagogy  frowned  upon  too  close  adherence  to  a 
iMfle  text,  and  when  enrichment  made  desirable  the  develop- 
It  of  the  topical  tncthod.     At  its  best  the  modern  course 

'  study  is  voluminous ;  it  contains  a  plan  of  work  for  each 
{nde  or  year,  and  also  a  complete  statement  of  the  work, 
mtlincd  topically,  expected  in  any  subjecL  It  not  only 
■bounds  in  suggestions  to  teachers,  but  gives  them  much 
£rtct  aid  in  indicating  references,  supplemental  reading,  and 
otter  aids.  More  suggestive  still,  some  of  the  best  courses 
attempt  to  aid  the  teacher  in  correlating  related  subjects  so 
ai  to  integrate  the  work  of  the  class.  Under  these  circum* 
Sbnccs,  the  course  of  study,  as  outlined,  becomes  a  kind  of 
{mde  to  the  teacher  in  presenting  suggestions  as  to  method, 
iicfu!  devices,  and  collateral  work  for  pupils.  The  most 
elaborated  form  of  this  is  found  when  pamphlets  are  issued 
describing  the  work  in  a  single  subject,  as  is  occasionally 
done  in  geography,  history,  nature  study,  and  language. 

DaifDmiity  and  Inflexibility. — To  a  very  slight  extent, 
indeed,  do  the  principles  of  American  education  permit 
the  possibility  of  elasticity  in  the  elementary  school.  What 
the  course  of  study  contains  is  prescribed  for  all  pupils  alike, 
ted  [his  uniformity  extends  to  the  area  covered  by  the  course 
of  study,  be  it  state,  county,  or  city.  In  its  formal  aspects 
the  course  allows  no  latitude  to  the  teacher  for  choice  or 
■election,  though  in  practice  the  teacher  must  often  make 
Btunerous  adjustments,  and  omtt  many  of  the  things  which 
$e«m  to  be  prescribed  ;  but  the  curriculum,  as  outlined,  with 
occasional  exception  of  foreign  languages,  never  expressly 
luthorizes  any  change  or  adaptation.  Hence,  in  view  of  the 
introduction  of  new  subjects  and  the  tendency  to  present  an 
elaborate  schedule  of  references  and  supplemental  aids  for 
&c  teacher,  this  apparent  inflexibility  has  added  to  the  com- 
pbint  on  the  part  of  teachers  regarding  the  overcrowded 
course.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  more  conscientious 
teachers  strive  to  do  too  much,  and  to  insist  too  fully  on  the 
^parent  demands  of  the  course  ;  while  others,  appreciating 
nore  the  spirit  than  the  letter  of  the  outlined  pTogtiTtvcnc  «i 
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studies,  make  many  adjustments.     It  is  probable  that  the 
'effects   of   uniformity  and   inflexibility   in   the   form  of   the 
elementary  course  are  administratively  hormfuL 


3.    THE  OFFICIAL   SOURCES  OP  THE  BLEHENTAEY   COURSE 

Edncational  Experts  within  any  given  area  usually  formulate 
the  elementary  course,  though  in  a  few  States  like  Massachu- 
setts, where  large  authority  inheres  in  school  boards,  these 
bodies  formally  "prescribe"  it.  Lay  control  in  this  matter 
has  largely  disappeared;  superintendents,  whether  city  or 
county  or  state,  or  else  expert  boards,  have  almost  everywhere 
assumed  complete  direction.  On  the  other  hand,  in  few  cases 
does  large  responsibility  devolve  upon  the  head  of  an  individ- 
ual school,  thus  providing  in  American  education  a  marked 
difference  from  the  English  system  where,  under  the  genenU 
direction  of  the  National  Board,  and  of  local  administiative 
authorities,  each  head  master,  with  his  teachers,  works  out 
the  course  of  study  for  his  school.  Within  a  given  area — 
city,  county,  or  sometimes  state  —  the  schools  with  us  are 
regarded  as  part  of  a  system,  within  which  uniformity  must 
prevail ;  and  for  this  area  one  or  more  experts  arc  ofltcully 
responsible  for  the  course. 

The  Improvement  of  the  Course,  however,  is  largely  accom- 
plished by  those  experts  through  incorporating  suggestions 
derived  from  innumerable  sources.  The  curriculum  changes 
from  year  to  year,  and  can  be  regarded  as  more  or  less  tenta- 
tive in  character,  since  each  new  formulation  represents 
modifications  on  previous  efforts  that  are  the  result  of  protests 
and  suggestions  from  teachers,  the  examples  of  courses  de- 
vised for  other  places,  and  new  pedagogical  ideas  that  bare 
been  utilized.  Progressive  school  administrators  especially 
are  constantly  on  the  alert  for  suggestions,  and  they  borrow 
from  a  wide  range  of  sources.  Educational  writings,  the 
comments  of  expert  committees  appointed  to  report  upon  the 
workings  of  special  features,  and  the  results  of  cxi>erience 
elsewhere  arc  all  utilized.     It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  this 
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of  educational  administration  the  maximum  of  rcspon- 
abSity  falls  upon  the  body  of  specialists  and  experts,  for 
here  their  work  is  least  hampered  by  tradition  and  external 
coDtroi. 

State  Prescriptioos  occur  in  the  Laws  of  most  of  the  com- 
ntoawealths,  though  io  most  cases  the  outline  of  subjects  that 
must  be  taught  is  vague  and  general,  and  serves  little  else 
than  a  formal  purpose.  The  exceptions  arc  found  in  the 
requirements  now  lodged  on  the  statute  books  of  every  state 

id  territory,  that  the  phases  of  physiology  and  hygiene  re- 
ig  to  the  cfTect  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  shall  be  taught. 
law  this  teaching  is  prescribed  in  detail,  not  only  as  to 

ib>ect-matter,  but  as  to  place  and  time  in  the  programme  of 
studies.  Usually  there  is  included  a  statement  of  penalties 
tbat  win  be  incurred  if  the  law  is  not  observed.  Another 
prescription  that  is  not  uncommon  requires  that  all  teaching 
shall  be  in  the  English  language,  and  permission  is  extended 
to  teach  in  a  foreign  language  only  if  it  docs  not  interfere 
with  the  learning  of  English.  In  the  state  of  Maryland  is 
found  what  appears  to  be  the  only  exception  to  this  rule; 
there  it  is  permissible  to  teach  in  German  exclusively  in 
certain  public  schools.  Again,  it  is  often  prescribed  that  the 
history  of  the  state  shall  be  taught  (especially  in  some 
Soathem  states)  and  the  title  of  the  book  which  may  be  used 
(or  this  purpose  is  given.  Recently  there  has  been  added  to 
ibe  prescriptions  in  some  states  the  requirement  that  humane 
isstruction  shall  he  given.  The  more  recent  school  laws  seem 
to  indicate  a  spread  of  the  tendency  to  fix  courses  of  instruc* 
tioo  by  legislation.  "  Physical  training  shall  be  included  in 
the  branches  to  be  regularly  taught  in  the  city  school  districts 
and  in  all  institutions  supported  wholly  or  partly  by  money 
received  from  the  state  "  is  a  requirement  in  the  new  law  of 
Ohio.  In  Massachusetts,  "  Every  city  and  town  containing 
twenty  thousand  inhabitants  or  more  shall  maintain  the 
teaching  of  manual  training  as  part  of  both  its  elementary 
tod  high  school  system." 

State  ConrMB.  — The  development  of  the  state  course  of 
^^idy  is  an  expressiou  of  ccatiaUzing  tendencies.     The  state 
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ftdmioistradon  of  education,  of  course,  implies  power  to  make 
and  regulate  the  course  of  study.  But  so  strong  has  been 
locai  interest  in  this  matter,  and  so  eSectivc  the  eSorts  of 
localities  in  meeting  general  requirements  and  standards,  that 
the  formulation  by  the  state  of  a  detailed  plan  of  work  is 
relatively  uncommon.  In  New  Jersey  the  State  Board  of 
Education  has  power  "  In  connection  with  the  County  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  to  prescribe  the  course  of  study  "  for 
the  public  schools.  The  system  of  examinations  maintained 
by  the  State  Department  of  New  York  carries  with  it,  of 
course,  the  responsibility  of  giving  its  demands  in  detail, 
which  amounts  to  the  prescription  of  a  course,  exemplified  in 
numerous  syllabi  and  in  the  examination  questions.  Several 
states  have  had  prepared  in  the  State  Department  suggestive 
courses  which  might  or  might  not  be  adopted.  Massa- 
chusetts, Indiana,  and  California  have  done  this,  and  in  some 
cases  have  thus  exerted  considerable  influc[ice  on  local  boards. 
The  State  Superintendent  of  Arkansas  must  prepare  a  course 
of  study  "  which  shall  be  followed  as  far  as  practicable,"  but 
as  he  is  prohibited  from  naming  any  text-books,  it  can  be  seen 
that  such  course  must  be  very  flexible,  A  state  course  in 
outline  form  exists  in  Washington  which  county  superintend- 
ents are  required  to  enforce.  In  Utah  a  special  commission 
of  experts  is  created  to  prepare  and  prescribe  a  state  course 
for  schools,  except  those  in  *'  county  school  districts  of  the 
first  class,  and  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class."  Oregon 
also  has  a  state  course,  which  is  prescriptive  for  districts  of 
the  second  and  third  class,  thus  exempting  cities  only.  Mary- 
land, North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee  have  detailed  courses  of 
study  uniform  throughout  the  state. 

County  and  City  Courses.  —  Outside  of  the  states  above 
mentioned,  it  is  customary  to  find  courses  of  study  organized 
for  the  county  as  the  unit  of  rural  school  control,  and  the  city 
as  a  separate  school  organization  within  the  county.  In  the 
latter  the  Superintendent  is  primarily  the  authority;  in  the 
former,  the  County  Superintendent,  or  the  County  Board, 
which  in  many  cases  still  retains  this  function.  In  each  case 
there  are  often  committees  of  teachers  and  principals  who, 
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4-     mSOFLES  JLPPUCAnZ  TO  THE   MAKING   Or  COVK3ES 
FOB  ELZMEXTAST   SCHOOLS 

It  Ins  been  seen  that  the  modem  pedagogic  movement  ha* 
ioiposed  new  and  extended  obligations  upon  the  cleinontAry 
abods.  Having  a  curriculum  of  possible  studies  more  ovK-n- 
■R  than  any  pupil  can  take  effectively,  and  being  oMigcil  lo 
economize  energy  for  the  sake  of  the  physical  wcll-boiii);  of 
Aoae  who  are  to  be  educated,  the  school  mu$t  put  n  new 
BKuing  into  the  phrase  "  educational  efficiency."  I-aIuva- 
tional  science  and  theory  have  outrun  practice  and  cx|H'ri> 
nentation  has  been  slow  and  difficult.  But  the  so-culled  new 
education  has  brought  into  view  certain  principles  whii'li 
vonld  seem  to  be  sufficiently  accepted  to  be  regarded  iih 
detennining  in  progressive  action  at  present.  I'he  cleiucD- 
tafy  curriculum  should  be:  (a)  related  to  life;  {t)  Hcxihle, 
according  to  the  characteristics  of  groups  to  be  educated ; 
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(0  capihle  of  utilizing  the  social  and  natural  environment  of 
the  child;  {d)  adjusted  so  as  to  provide  that  educatton 
which  is  complemcatary  to  the  educative  influences  of  other 
agencies;  {/)  integrated  in  its  final  effects;  (/)  so  detailed  and 
flexible  as  to  permit  the  teacher  miirh  freedom,  while  giving 
fullest  guidance ;  (^)  dynamic  or  progressive,  and  (A)  adjusted 
80  as  to  reflect  local  initiative  and  central  control  and  ap- 
proval. 

a.  An  EducatiOD  related  to  Life  is  more  than  ever  the  aim 
of  modern  pedagogy.  7'hc  demand  can  only  be  made  intel- 
ligible when  translated  into  specific  terms,  tt  means  that 
what  is  expended  in  the  way  of  educational  effort  must  some- 
how function  in  increased  social  orindividual  usefulness;  and 
it  becomes  the  business  of  educational  administration  to  see 
that  all  that  is  taught  by  teacher  and  learned  by  pupil  must 
so  function.  Subjects  may  not  rcm-tin  in  the  curriculum, 
methods  may  not  be  employed,  simply  because  tradition  has 
it  so;  the  modern  educator  is  under  obligation  to  present 
evidence  or  satisfactory  hypothesis  as  to  what  service  this  or 
that  effort  results  in.  Education  for  life,  in  this  sense,  means 
not  merely  the  life  of  the  individual,  but  the  social  life  a* 
well,  and  the  social  life  which  takes  due  account  of  the  gener- 
ations to  come  —  all  of  which  is  conveyed  by  the  phrase  "the 
wider  social  efficiency." ' 

The  child  is  cducable  along  four  lines  sufficiently  distinct 
to  guide  our  choice  of  ways  and  means :  (d)  physical ;  {h)  vo- 
cational ;  {*■)  social  (or  moral,  religious,  and  civic) ;  and 
{d)  cultural  (in  a  somewhat  narrow  sense  of  the  word,  em- 
bracing individual  development  along  lines  of  pure  aesthetic 
'  and  intellectual  interests  for  the  ends  of  persona!  refinement 
and  satisfaction).  That  education  may  be  called  general 
which  contributes  in  an  undifferentiated  way  to  two  or  more 
of  these  aims,  as  the  mechanics  of  reading,  e.g^,  may  contrib- 
ute to  cultural,  vocational,  and  social  ends.  But  these  four 
chief  ends  of  education  arc  largely  realizable  for  each  child 
in  the  life  now  being  lived  and  in  the  maturity  to  come. 
Each  end  can  be  reached  by  appropriate  effort,  and,  within 

'  See  Kidd,  FrimifUt  sf  IfiUim  Ctvitturttn. 
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nits,  each  cod  should  be  kept  in  mind  during  the  entire 
lool  career.  In  attaining  these  ends,  the  course  of  study 
must  eoablc  the  teacher  (a)  to  put  the  child  in  possession  of 
tbe  social  inhcnuncc  (variously  segregated  as  religious, 
acieotilic,  aesthetic,  and  vocational);  and  (*)  to  give  the  child 
opportunity  (or  expression  and  utilization  along  each  of  the 
four  great  lines.  The  fundamental  difficulties  are:(ii)  to 
determine  how  much  and  what  parts  of  the  social  inheritance 
are  usable  aad  vital  to  any  given  group  of  children  ;  and  {t) 
to  find  means  and  openings  for  expression  and  utilization  of 
a  psj-chologically  genuine  character  in  the  modern  life  of 
urban  residence  and  specialized  vocation.  But  experimenta- 
tion will  resolve  these  difficulties,  if  the  fundamental  principle 
is  kept  constantly  in  view:  does  the  study,  exercise,  experi- 
ence, habit,  etc.,  sought  actually  function  in  some  physical, 
vocational,  cultural,  or  social  result  which  is  worth  while? 

b.  Flexibility  as  a  Feature  of  elementary  education  is 
hardly  yet  recognized,  but  is  a  necessary  corollary  from  the 
above  principle.  Not  all  groups  of  children  are  alike  in  their 
physical,  vocational,  social,  and  cultural  needs;  city  groups 
£fferfrom  rural  groups,  negroes  from  whites,  wage-earners' 
children  from  those  of  people  of  higher  incomes,  delinquent 
and  defective  children  from  those  of  normal  character.  At 
present,  elementary  courses  vary  from  one  place  to  another, 
and  are  different  in  reform  schools,  schools  for  defec- 
tives, and  schools  for  normal  children.  In  some  cities  where 
special  classes  exist,  the  curriculum  varies  in  accordance  with 
the  supposed  needs  of  the  segregated  children.  Philanthropy 
ai  present  maintains  many  schools  having  elementary  courses 
with  more  of  the  vocational  and  social  element  than  can  be 
found  in  the  public  schools,  Where  indirect  or  unspecialized 
vocational  education  has  been  introduced  (manual  training, 
industrial  arts,  domestic  arts),  it  is  differentiated  for  boys  and 
for  girls.  The  widespread  demand  for  more  vocational  cdu- 
utJOQ  will  undoubtedly  result  in  the  creation  of  alternative 
toorses  in  elementary  schools,  perhaps  with  uniform  social 
and  cultural  elements,  differentiated  according  to  the  needs 
of  the  various  groups  concerned.     This  process  has  gone  on 
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in  college  and  secondary  school,  and  there  is  no  inherent 
reason  why  differentiation  should  not  reach  farther  down, 
provided  no  further  excuse  is  given  for  social  separation  into 
difTerent  schools  than  now  exists  on  the  race  basis  in  many 
states.  Our  large  universities  and  secondary  schools,  though 
they  have  educational  differentiation,  do  not  make  soda!  seg- 
regation necessary. 

American  public  education  may  not  follow  the  class  or 
caste  lines  of  Euro|>ean  schools ;  but  in  the  interests  of  effec- 
tiveness it  must  recognize  as  fully  as  possible  the  varied  educa- 
tional jjossibilities  of  the  following  kinds  of  groups  of  children: 
(a)  groups  differentiated  according  to  natural  or  previously 
acquired  abilities;  (^)  those  distinguished  by  home  economic 
conditions;  and  (r)  those  with  different  educational  destina- 
tions. The  extent  of  such  diffcrcntiatioQ  is  strictly  limited  by 
the  economic  resources  of  the  community  and  the  administra- 
tive resources  of  the  school  or  local  area. 

c.  The  Ctlliiation  of  the  Environment  of  the  Child  is  recog- 
nized in  mixlcrn  pedagogy  as  an  indispensable  means  to 
effective  education.  Surrounding  nature  and  the  social  life 
must  be  incessantly  drawn  on  for  concrete  materials,  illustra- 
tions, and  opportunities  forexpression  and  experience.  Hence 
the  need  in  the  courses  of  study  for  considerable  latitude 
allowed  to  class  and  to  teacher :  hence  text-books,  if  not  made 
for  local  use,  must  be  actively  supplemented  by  pictures, 
objects,  pamphlets,  etc.,  all  cooperating  to  the  development  of 
local  community  resources  for  the  teacher.  The  problems  in 
arithmetic,  the  materials  for  science  study,  the  objects  or  proj- 
ects for  industrial  arts  work,  the  concrete  interpretative 
materials  for  history  and  geography,  must  come  from  the 
local  cn^Hronment,  and  permit  of  direct  adjustment  to  the 
children  being  taught.  Recognition  of  this  principle  will 
tend  to  magnify  the  tentative  and  suggestive  features  of  the 
courses  of  study,  and  will  cause  that  instrument  as  well  as 
supen-ision  to  put  a  premium  on  resourcefulness  and  initiative 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

d.  The  Complementary  Character  of  elementary  education 
—  ust  receive  recognition.     The  home,  the  church,  the  play- 
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ground,  the  shop,  the  press,  the  street,  and  the  theatre  are  all 
educational  institutions,  sometimes  good,  sometimes  not  so 
good.  What  they  do  positively,  the  school  must  supplement 
where  desirable;  what  they  do  negatively,  the  school  must 
correct;  for  the  school  is  the  one  educational  institution 
to-day  that  consciously  represents  all  society  actively  and 
consciously  acting  for  educational  ends.  Moral  education, 
for  example,  as  a  phase  of  social  education,  is  a  variable  mat- 
ter so  far  as  the  school  is  concerned,  in  the  cases  of  children 
coming  from  careful  homes  and  with  religious  training,  and 
those  from  neglectful  homes  and  the  absence  of  any  external 
moraltzation  except  that  which  comes  from  the  unfavorable 
atmosphere  of  the  street.  The  scope  of  physical  education, 
too,  must  vary  widely  according  to  the  environment;  for  by 
phywcal  education  we  mean  all  the  measures  which,  under  the 
direction  of  the  school,  contribute  to  prolonged  physical  effi- 
ciency, embracing  nutrition,  habituation,  instruction,  correc- 
tion of  defects,  and  fixing  of  physical  ideals.  Under  some 
circumstances  schools  should  devote  much  means  and  efforts 
to  the  cultivation  of  physical  well-being ;  in  others,  the  custom- 
ary outside  agencies  may  have  attended  fairly  well  to  that  end. 
Unquestionably,  a  satisfactory  plan  of  physical  education  for 
the  rural  community  would  be  insufficient  and  meagre  for  the 
urban  area;  and  the  child  of  the  slums  has  a  large  social 
claim  on  society  in  this  matter  over  the  child  of  more  favored 
regions.  This  general  fact  now  finds  ready  recognition  in 
many  cities  in  the  development  of  medical  inspection,  and 
provision  of  playgrounds,  baths,  clothing,  and  even,  in  some 
cases,  food.  The  principle  is  recognized  when  it  is  demanded 
that  the  city  boy  be  given  opportunity  for  preliminary  educa- 
tion in  the  industrial  arts,  which  are  yet,  to  some  extent,  the 
easy  heritage  of  the  farm  boy. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  European  countries  have  largely 
assumed  responsibility  for  vocational  education  because  mod- 
ern developments  in  industry  have  rendered  ineffective  its 
educational  functions  ;  that  similarly  their  schools  still  retain 
the  right  to  use  religious  education  as  a  basis  of  moral  devel- 
opment, a  right  which  is  denied  to  the  American  schools ;  and 
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that  where  the  home  cannot  or  will  not  perform  its  full  duty 
in  physical  education,  the  schools  arc  aJso  uking  that  o\-cr. 
The  removal  of  the  school  from  a  position  of  isolation,  and 
its  correUlion  with  other  educational  forces,  is  desirable,  both 
on  the  grounds  of  connecting  education  with  actual  life,  and 
on  those  of  economy  of  effort. 

e.  The  Final  Integration  of  Studies  and  experiences  of 
the  pupil  is  an  es&ontial  aim  of  the  course  of  study.  It  may 
be  necessary  for  the  pupil  to  acquire  habits  piecemeal,  to 
develop  skill  bit  by  bit,  and  to  gain  knowledge  by  the  genera! 
process  of  division  of  tabor;  but  education  is  incomplete  until 
these  are  integrated  with  themselves  and  with  life  At  prcs- 
ent  this  aim  is  accepted,  but  its  realization  is  largely  an  un- 
solved problem  of  method.  Isolation  has  not  only  charac- 
terized school  work  as  related  to  life,  but  also  school  studies 
and  practices  as  related  to  each  other.  The  widespread 
attempts  to  develop  and  apply  the  principle  of  correlition 
were  aimed  to  remove  this  deficiency  ;  but  that  procedure  has 
not  yet  proven  more  than  partially  effective.  It  seems  inc\> 
table  that  the  natural  process  of  division  of  labor  must  continue 
to  be  recognized  in  education  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  schemes 
must  be  devised  whereby  division  of  labor  and  separation  of 
effort  must  be  followed  by  periods  deliberately  devoted  to 
synthesis.  Other  principles  recognized  above  make  it  clear 
that  the  integrated  products  of  school  activity  cannot  be  the 
same  for  all  children ;  but  for  the  children  within  given  groups, 
they  may.  But  the  indispensable  aim  must  be  that  each 
pupil's  education  shall  be  integral  in  character,  which  is  but 
another  way  of  saying  that  it  must  function  fully. 

/.  In  its  Form  the  course  of  study  should  be  primarily  a 
guide  to  the  teacher.  To  this  end  it  should  not  only  exhibit 
in  full  the  content  which  the  teacher  Lt  expected  to  present  to 
the  child,  but  should  also  be  fertile  in  suggestion  of  means 
and  methods.  It  has  been  noted  that  in  the  older  courses 
the  teacher's  work  was  mapped  out  in  terms  of  the  pages  of 
a  single  text-book,  and  that  this  was  followed  by  a  topical 
system  of  outlining  work,  which  frequently  failed  to  indicate 
sources  at  all.     A  more  effective  procedure  is  that  which  in- 
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dicates  prescribed,  alternative,  and  optional  work  to  the  teacher 
\>f  units,  and  with  each  unit  or  division  or  topic  specifics  not 
only  the  texts  from  which  suggestions  may  be  derived,  but 
even  by  paged  details  the  supplemental  reading  which  may 
be  folloved.  These  specific  references  should  embrace  much 
more  material  than  the  teacher  will  use  at  one  time  or  than 
the  pupil  can  be  expected  to  compass.  But  this  will  give  the 
teacher  \-ariety  of  choice,  and  will  enable  her  within  limits  to 
bdividualtze  the  work  of  the  pupil. 

The  course  of  study  must  exhibit  a  combination  of  prcscrip- 
lioa  from  central  authority  and  opportunities  for  exercise  of 
the  teacher's  discretion.  To  this  end  it  should  contain  in 
mmistakablc  form :  (a)  a  minimum  of  prescriptive  work,  in 
most  subjects  at  least,  which  should  roughly  not  require  more 
tbio  half  the  time  of  the  ordinary  pupil ;  \b)  a  large  field  of 
alternatives  in  which  a  quantitative  prescription  may  be 
made,  where  teacher  and  pupil  may  exercise  power  of  choice ; 
and  finally  (^)  a  field  of  work  which  may  be  optional,  for  ex- 
imple.to  be  taken  by  the  more  capable  pupils,  or  by  those 
rto  have  time,  or  by  the  teacher  who  has  accomplished  all  of 
the  prescribed  work  and  has  time  for  optional  and  varied 
ocrcises.  In  literature,  history,  geography,  nature  study, 
drawing,  music,  composition,  language  study,  and  even  arlth* 
metic,  abundant  opportunities  exist  for  making  the  differenti- 
stions  indicated  above.  When  under  both  atcern:Uive  and 
prescriptive  work  many  suggestions  are  given,  specific  refcr- 
aiccs  cited,  and  suggestions  of  method  developed,  the  task 
of  the  teacher  is  much  reduced,  and  the  opportunity  and  in- 
centive to  vary  work  according  to  equipment,  tastes  of  pupils, 
utd  strong  interests  of  the  teacher  greatly  increased. 

g.  Progressive  Character.  —  The  course  of  study  should 
be  dyn.imic,  in  the  sense  that  year  by  year  it  is  changing, 
betng  modified  in  accordance  with  the  results  of  experience 
ud  new  developments  in  method.  Both  in  the  making  of 
the  course  of  study  and  in  making  these  modifications,  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  teachers  should  play  a  prominent  part, 
especially  in  the  way  of  providing  suggestions  on  the  basis  of 
tbcir  experience  and  study.     Under  adequate  direction,  com- 
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mittccs  of  teachers  should  be  formed  to  investigate  particular 
problem.i,  e.g.  the  work  for  a  given  grade,  the  references  and 
citations  in  a  particular  subject,  or  the  suggestions  as  to 
method.  After  studying  the  situation,  such  committee  should 
report  and  make  specific  recommendations,  which  should  be 
carefully  reviewed  by  some  other  committee  from  among 
those  standing  in  supervisory  relations.  Suggestions  and 
modifications  roust,  of  course,  finally  go  to  the  Superintendent 
for  approval  or  veto.  But  in  this  way  the  leacliing  force,  or 
a  considerable  portion  of  it,  can  be  enlisted  in  a  self-active 
campaign  with  regard  to  the  course,  and  thus  a  right  attitude 
toward  it  be  developed.  Successful  superintendents  have 
produced  a  variety  of  devices  to  accomplish  the&c  ends. 
Sometimes  the  regular  course,  printed  once  in  four  yean, 
has  each  alternate  page  blank,  or  has  considerable  blank 
space  after  each  topic,  where  additions  may  be  made  in 
writing.  Mimeographed  sheets  containing  additional  sugges- 
tions may  he  sent  from  time  to  time  to  teachers  to  be  inter* 
leaved  in  the  regular  course.  Sometimes  the  entire  course  is 
in  outline,  but  for  each  grade  only  the  portion  appertaining  to 
that  grade,  with  enough  clews  to  the  work  of  the  grade  before 
or  to  come  to  give  the  teacher  some  notion  of  the  develop- 
ment  of  her  subject.  Sometimes  the  course  is  in  separate 
pamphlets  by  subjects.  The  loose-leaf  plan  has  been  suc- 
cessfully tried,  each  teacher  having  a  binder  into  which  she 
inserts  sheets  as  they  appear,  these  being  cither  the  printed 
course  by  stages  as  it  appears  from  the  Superintendent's 
office,  or  mimeographed  or  written  additions  made  withia 
the  school  itself  or  even  original  additions  made  by  the 
teacher  herself.  Under  these  conditions  the  course  of  study 
is  to  he  regarded  as  a  thing  always  in  the  making,  and  yet 
not  undergoing  revolutionary  changes;  and  its  develop- 
ment is  measurably  within  the  hands  of  the  teachers  them- 
sdves. 

h.  Combination  of  Local  InitiatlTe  and  Ceotral  Control.  — 
The  state  must  determine  what  the  schools  shall  teach,  and 
by  means  of  inspection  and  other  tests  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  centralization  in  the    administration   of   the   course  of 
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study  wiU'increasc  But  it  should  be  accepted  as  a.  principle 
that  the  genenil  control  of  the  course  of  instruction  should 
not  be  prescriptive  as  to  details,  nor  should  it  undertake  to 
pfxnride  (or  more  than  a  portion  of  the  time  of  each  school. 
In  other  words,  the  state  should  outline  a  certain  minimum 
of  subjects  and  of  achievement  within  these  subjects  which 
tl  claims  as  its  right  of  supervision;  but  outside  of  this  it 
should  leave  Urge  latitude  to  the  local  community,  to  the 
xhool,  and  even,  as  was  suggested  before,  to  the  individual 
teacher.  For,  just  as  adjustments  should  be  made  within 
ccTUin  limits  for  the  individual  pupil,  so  also  should  adjust- 
ncDts  be  made  for  the  community,  and  for  the  iadi\-idual 
school.  In  a  metropolitan  citj',  for  example,  different  sections 
«ry  largely  in  the  attainments  and  capacities  of  the  children 
dealt  with.  A  uniform  course  of  study  for  an  entire  city, 
prescriptive  as  to  most  of  its  features,  is  a  pedagogic  ab- 
surdity and  offence.  Minimum  prescriptions,  accounting  for 
certain  essentials,  there  may  well  be ;  but  each  course  should 
also  dearly  indicate  a  large  field  in  which  the  community, 
the  school,  and  even  the  teacher  has  choice  of  units  within 
quantitative  prescription,  and  also  choice  in  some  cases  as 

whether  she  shall  or  shall  nut  give  certain  work. 

But  in  all  of  this  suggested  flexibility,  one  condition  is 
dearable;  wherever  choice  is  exercised,  or  special  adaptation 
nadc,  it  should  be  made  a  matter  of  record,  and  if  it  repro- 
XDt  a  lasting  change,  should  he  approved  by  superior  officers 
of  administration.  For  example,  the  county  course  of  study 
should  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  state  authorities;  the 
modified  course  prepared  by  a  single  school  should  he  subject 
to  appro^'al  or  veto  by  the  city  superintendent;  and  the 
BodUications  introduced  by  any  teachers  should  be  recorded 
«  Indicated  and  receive  the  approval  of  her  supervisors. 
Under  these  conditions  local  initiative  and  central  control 
nay  be  cfBcicntly  combined  and  the  means  of  pcrmament 
progress  be  developed. 
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5.     PROBLEMS    OP    THE    ELEHEKTARV    CURRICULUM 

Most  of  the  problems  of  the  elementary  course  are  peda- 
gogic rather  than  administrative.  Advances  in  psychological 
and  sociological  aspects  of  education  have  greatly  disturbed, 
within  recent  years,  some  of  the  naive  considerations  on 
which  depended  schemes  of  school  work  in  former  years. 
The  present  is  a  time  of  transition  in  the  elementary  curric- 
ulum, and  because  overmuch  has  been  sought  under  the 
plea  of  enrichment,  reduction  and  systcmatization  are  neces- 
SEiry.  The  following  problems  are  of  especial  administrative 
interest:  {a)  The  varying  of  qualitative  prescriptions;  {b) 
development  of  centres  or  units  of  correlation  ;  (c)  modifi- 
cations of  weekly  or  yearly  programme ;  {d)  differentiation  of 
course  according  to  abilities  or  educational  destination. 

a.  Qualitative  Prescriptions  as  indicated  in  the  course  are 
at  present  relatively  unfamiliar.  By  this  i-s  meant  the  degree 
to  which  learning  or  ability  in  execution  shall  be  carried. 
Some  things  may  and  should  be  learned  50  thoroughly  and 
reviewed  so  frequently  that  they  become  automatic.  Such 
arc  tables  in  arithmetic,  some  dates  in  history,  some  locations 
in  geography,  grammatical  rules,  definitions  of  words,  etc. 
Other  things  may  and  should  be  learned  umply  to  the  point 
of  appreciation  and  interest,  and  then  allowed  to  pass. 
Stories  read,  pictures  seen,  experiments  performed,  supple- 
mental reading  referred  to,  may  all  constitute  a  valuable 
educational  content,  even  though  memory  is  not  required  to 
preserve  them,  and  there  is  no  subsequent  rehearsal.  A 
widespread  fault  of  prevailing  courses  is  that  they  do  not 
enable  the  teachers  to  make  these  distinctions  which  are 
practically  being  made  all  the  time,  but  in  a  haphazard  man* 
ner.  Many  teachers  try  to  have  ail  types  of  learning  about 
equally  effective  and  permanent ;  others  neglect  some  very 
essential  matters,  as  teachers  in  the  higher  grades  find.  The 
problem  is  to  find  some  means  of  differentiating  and  indicat- 
ing to  the  teacher  features  of  the  course  which  may  be  learned 
differently  in  the  qualitative  sense. 

'^robably  the  most  certain  course  is  to  recognize  at  the  out- 
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settbat  such  dlEFerenceii  arc  desirable,  and  then  proceed  to 
indicate  certain  miuima  which  must  be  learned  thoroughly, 
in  the  full  sense  of  that  word.  These  should  be  made  mat- 
ter* of  rc\icw,  year  by  year,  no  teacher  assuming  that  prcvi- 
OBS  learning  has  been  complete.  Then,  at  the  other  extreme, 
certain  work  might  be  indicated  which  should  be  taken  for 
tfae  sake  of  interest  and  appreciation  and  dropped,  the  results 
of  this  learning  being  something  mure  intangible.  If  pupils 
Hid  teachers  were  not  held  to  equal  account  for  all  types  of 
school  work,  and  if  the  degree  of  learning  expected  were  in- 
dicated, it  is  probable  that  there  would  be  less  apprehension 
of  overcrowding  the  course 

b.  Tbfl  Development  of  Units  or  Centres  of  Correlation  has 
c^agcd  the  minds  of  educators  for  many  years,  but  few 
practicable  schemes  have  yet  been  devised.  The  tendency 
ef  human  experience  to  break  up  into  isolated  divisions  is 
pnenl ;  and  the  need  that  the  child,  in  the  learning  pro 
cesses,  shall  integrate  these  departments  is  imperative  The 
nachincry  of  method  tends  to  develop  about  the  specialized 
tubjccts,  and  their  multiplicity  grows.  The  course  o( 
instruction  should  seek,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  provide  units  of 
human  experience  which  may  be  made  the  goal  of  the  learn- 
ing process,  in  the  course  of  the  approach  to  which  the  pupil 
vi!i  acquire  various  habits,  kind.i  of  knowledge,  appreciations, 
U)d  sentiments,  perhaps  by  special  stages,  but  which  all 
finally  unify.  In  present  programmes,  e.g.,  wc  find  only  occa* 
lionally  a  unit  of  constructive  work  which  may  involve  learn- 
ing something  of  history,  natural  science,  drawing,  com- 
position, manual  art,  industrial  development,  and  applied 
nmhematics.  The  mastery  of  another  unit  may  be  made  the 
means  of  advance  in  patriotic  sentiment,  knowledge  of  the 
past,  appreciation  of  geographical  significances,  and  power 
to  express  in  writing. 

At  present  the  difficulty  of  the  problem  lies  in  the  fact  that 
edacalional  science  has  not  yet  devised  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  satisfactory  units,  and  especially  in  connection  with 
wch  as  it  has  produced,  il  has  been  unable  to  provide  for  a 
iaffidcnt  mastery  of  formal  school  arts,  and  of  organized  and 
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available  knowledge.  Two  faults  seem  to  have  characterized 
past  cfforu  in  this  direction;  the  units  of  correlation  have 
been  too  vast  and  vague ;  and  within  them  not  sufficient  pro- 
vision has  been  consciously  and  manifestly  made  for  formal 
and  definite  content  processes,  and  for  intensive  learning  on 
the  one  hand  as  against  the  less  definite  learning  for  apprecia- 
tion and  interest  on  the  other.  It  is  suggested  that  the  isola- 
tion of  smaller  units  from  the  fields  of  human  experience 
accessible  to  the  pupil,  and  within  these  the  deliberate  differ- 
entiation of  phases  to  meet  the  respective  needs  of  intensive 
drill  woric  for  specific  habit  and  knowledge  on  the  one  hand, 
and  general  interest,  appreciation,  and  background  knowledge 
and  sentiment  on  the  other,  are  greatly  needed  in  present 
courses,  and  as  matters  expressly  indicated. 

c.  General  Programme  Making  in  the  elementary  school  has 
so  far  received  no  scientific  study,  hence  the  problem  of  util- 
izing the  programme  as  a  means  of  economizing  energy  and 
increasing  efficiency  in  the  elementary  school  must  wait  ex- 
perimentation. At  present,  in  any  given  grade,  all  subjects 
are  carried  in  parallel,  with  five  or  fewer  periods  per  week  in 
each,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  situation.  In  Euro- 
pean secondary  schools  a  similar  plan  is  followed;  each  new 
subject  introduced  must  receive  one  or  more  periods  in  each 
week,  until  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  pupils  carrying  ^mul- 
tancoualy  ten  lines  of  work  or  study.  In  American  secondary 
.schools,  thanks  to  the  Committee  of  Ten,  practice  has  quite 
changed ;  here  it  is  customary  to  have  not  more  than  four 
studies  puri«ued  at  the  same  time,  but  all  of  these  taken  in- 
tensively and  throughout  the  year.  It  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  in  the  elementary  school  some  of  the  feeling  of  over- 
crowding is  due  to  the  many  lines  of  study  and  practice  with 
which  children  are  at  one  time  concerned,  nine  to  thirteen 
so-called  studies  being  not  uncommon. 

It  seems  highly  probable  that  experimentation  would  show 
that  fewer  studies,  pursued  more  intensively  and  with  fre- 
quent recitations,  might  in  some  directions  accomplish  better 
results.  For  example,  spelling  now  may  appear  but  twice  a 
week,  or,  if  more  frequently,  for  very  brief  periods.     But  ic 
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d.  Differeottation  of 
incDtary  school  is  still 
partly  owing  to  force 
of  undemocratic   class 


may  be  that  spelling,  studied  intensively  for  a  month  or  two, 
might  then  be  dropped  and  its  place  taken  by  some  other 
subject,  with  better  results  in  both.  There  are  good  grounds 
(or  believing  that  studies  which  aim  primarily  at  habit  form- 
ing should  be  pursued  intensively  at  least  long  enough  to  re- 
sult in  some  delinitc  product,  which  could  at  some  subsequent 
itage,  when  the  subject  is  again  being  studied,  be  revived. 
Other  types  of  work,  like  singing  and  moral  instruction,  may, 
on  the  other  hand,  be  most  effective  when  planned  to  come 
at  weekly  intervals.  The  solution  of  thi»  problem  waits  the 
attention  of  the  psychologist,  as  well  as  the  teacher  capable 
of  experimentation. 

Curriculum  into  courses  in  the  ele- 
unpopular   in    American  education, 
of  tradition,   partly  owing  to  fear 
education.      But    it    seems    highly 
pmbablc  that  such  differentiation  will   take  place  in  urban 
school},  and  that  the  democratic  character  of  education  will 
be  preserved  by  making  all  courses  equally  free  and  equally 
optional  to  alt  children  possessed  of  the  requisite  ability. 
U'here   differentiation   of   courses    should  begin,  and    what 
should  be  the  content  of  each  course,  arc  still  problems. 
Experiments  already  show  the  entire  feasibility  of  provid- 
ing at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  grade  a  special  course 
preparatory  to  high  school,  and  embracing   a    foreign  lan- 
guage and  replacing  arithmetic  with  algebra  and  geometry, 
presented  in  concrete  form.'     Another  course  could  clearly 
emphasize  domestic  arts  for  girls  not  going  to  high  school; 
and  another  the  industrial  arts  for  boys  who  will  not  go  on, 
but  who  will  enter  trades  or  manufacturing  shortly  after  the 
dementary  school  period.     A  fourth  course  might  give  con- 
siderable place  to  business  arts  and  practice,  for  boys  and 
girls  who  will  soon  take   up    work  in  store  and   shop.     In 
all  four  courses  the  vernacular  studies,  formal  and  in  litera- 
ture, would  remain  common,  as  might  also  history  and  civics, 
nusic,  and  physical  training.     In  very  large  schools,  it  might 
be  possible  to   differentiate  courses  in  English  so  that  the 
'  Tlie  pkn  prewUng  now  in  Baltimore,  WoKcilct,  utd  olbet  ciliet. 
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pupil  going  to  higb  iichool  would  have  more  direct  work 
fur  iha:  purpose,  and  the  child  going  into  industry  mighl 
have  the  most  suitable  prcpanilion,  along  cuUunil  and 
practical  lines,  that  could  be  arranged.  Under  these  con- 
ditions each  course  would  present  opportunities  for  speciil 
adaptation,  with  due  consideration  of  vocational  Deeds. 

In  adapting  the  overloaded  course  to  varying  group 
needs,  perhaps  it  will  be  shown  that  other  considerations 
should  ultimately  have  some  «'eight  For  certain  types  of 
pupiU  it  is  conceivable  that  the  demands  in  arithmetic 
might  be  reduced ;  for  others,  the  more  extended  phases  oi 
oature  study.  But  at  present  it  is  not  in  evidence  that 
^grounds  for  ejctensive  differentiation  below  the  sixth  grade 
cjcist.  From  there  on  it  can  relate  JtscU  effectively  with 
departmental  teaching. 

Many  other  problems,  of  course,  arise  in  the  administratioa 

of  the  course  of  study.     The  better  training  of  teachers  and 

the  presence  of  trained  supervisors  may  be  a   means  of 

relteWng   the    congested  course,   and  of   greatly  increasing 

[efficiency  of  output.     The  problem  of  length  of  day  is  a 

JMrious  one :  in  view  of  the  development  of  objective  stud- 

'ies  and  the  inclusion  of  physical  training  as  a  feature  of 

school  life,  should  not  the  day  be  prolonged  rather  than 

shortened,  and  means  other  than  the  shortened  day  adopted 

to  prescni'e  the  physical  well-being  of  teachers  ? 

The  most  fundamental  defect  at  present  found  is  in  the 
inability  of  the  educator  to  measure  actual  educational  out- 
put What  is  the  relative  effectiveness  of  different  amnge> 
ments  of  courses,  or  methods  of  administration  ?  Few  otiits 
of  measurement  exist,  and  even  these  arc  as  yet  badly  used. 
But  the  final  test  of  the  economy  and  effectiveness  of  a 
course  of  study  must  be  expressed  in  terms  of  output,  pu* 
pils  educated  to  this  degree  or  that,  and  for  measures  of 
this  we  must  wait  on  the  development  of  educational 
science. 
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Gradikg  and  PxoHonox 

abet  of  Pupils  per  TcBcber.  —  It  is  a  fundamcDtaJ  con- 
ilitioa  of  public  school  administration  that  children  shall  be 
ttaght  in  groups.  This  is  an  economic  necessity,  and  the 
average  size  of  the  group  under  each  teacher  will  vary  with 
tbe  resources  which  the  community  can  give  for  education, 
the  large  or  small  compensation  of  the  instructors,  and  other 
BUterswhich  require  outlay  of  money.  In  poor  communities 
tke  number  of  children  assigned  to  each  teacher  must  be  large 
ordieniustbevery  poorly  paid,  Formerly  it  was  not  unusual 
to  find  scvcnty-fivc  or  eighty  pupils  taught  by  one  instructor, 
and  this  condition  still  prevails  in  European  countries  where 
the  money  for  education  is  not  abundant.  If  the  limit  of 
expenditure  has  been  reached,  the  number  of  pupils  per 
teacher  can  be  reduced  only  by  lowering  the  salaries.  In 
tiie  elementary  schools  of  the  United  States  it  has  come  to  be 
fth  that  if  the  number  of  children  assigned  to  a  teacher  is  in 
tKtst  of  forty,  the  work  must  suffer.  From  thirty-five  to 
Wty,  then,  constitutes  a  normal  group  of  children,  except 
*iKre  rural  schools  arc  found. 

Rfldiic«d  Classes.  —  In  some  cases  this  number  is  consider- 
*My  reduced.  Children  who  are  mentally  deficient  require 
nich  more  individual  attention  ;  hence  where  special  classes 
■dlbese  are  segregated,  the  teacher  Is  not  expected  to  have 
■We  than  fifteen  to  twenty-five.  Similarly  in  the  case  of 
dues  of  pupils  organized  for  purposes  of  special  study,  or 
IWMac  they  have  presented  disciplinary  difhcultics  —  the 
umlKr  must  be  considerably  smaller  than  in  the  normal 
*^.  Often  groups  in  secondary  studies  are  organized  with 
■aaHei  numbers  than  in  the  elementary  schools.  It  is  found 
^  laboratory,  shop,  and  domestic  education  classes  must 
a  lesser  number  than  forty  for  effective  teaching ;  in 
3*1 
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fact  it  is  generally  insisted  that  a  group  of  half  the  ordinary 
size  is  requisite  for  these  special  lines  of  work. 

OrAdes.  — Within  the  large  gn'otip  of  pupils  under  any  one 
teacher  it  has  been  the  aim  of  modern  educational  practice 
to  secure  homogeneity  either  in  the  entire  class  or  within  two 
or  more  divisions  ul  iL  These  groups  constitute  the  grades, 
and  the  system  of  adjustment  of  pupils  to  these  grades  is 
called  the  graded  system.  Its  object  is  to  have  within  the 
grade  or  group  the  minimum  of  indiWdual  diSerences  among 
members,  to  the  end  that  the  largest  possible  number  may  be 
economically  taught.  The  existence  of  the  graded  system 
presupposes  a  carefully  planned  course  of  study,  advancing 
from  stage  to  stage  either  in  difficulty  of  work  or  in  the  logi- 
cal sequence  of  subject-matter.  The  course  of  study  is  so 
planned  that  the  average  or  typical  pupil,  attending  school 
regularly,  should  complete  its  various  stages  successively, 
and  it  is  intended,  under  the  graded  system,  to  have  as  many 
as  possible  o(  children  of  like  capacity  grouped  together  for 
this  purpose. 

Uomogeneousness  of  the  Group  is  the  essence  of  the  graded 
system.  But  there  are  several  kinds  of  homogeneity  that 
might  be  considered.  Kuropean  practice,  unlike  American, 
aims  to  group  boys  together  and  girls  together,  rather  than 
in  mixed  classes.  Again,  pupils  might  be  grouped  with 
reference  to  equal  ages,  but  this  basis  of  group  formation 
is  not  practised  in  American  schools.     It  is  possible  that 

ildren  vary  considerably  in  their  ability  to  make  a  given 

tc  of  progress  through  the  course  of  study,  but  in  only  a 
few  special  forms  of  grading  is  this  recognized  as  a  form  of 
homogeneity  to  be  observed.  In  the  upper  grades  where 
physical  changes  arc  rapid,  grading  might  to  some  extent  be 
based  on  stage  of  physical  growth  reached,  as  prc-pubcsccnt 
or  post-pubescent.  The  one  basis  of  classification,  however, 
with  which  the  graded  system  deals  is  that  based  cither  on 
the  stage  of  intellectual  advancement  reached  as  measured 
in  the  course  of  study,  or  what  is  nearly  allied  to  that,  the 
ability  of  the  pupil  to  do  the  next  work  presented  by  the 
course.     The  cla.ss  thus  formed  contains  boys  and  girls,  and 
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pupils  who  arc  below  the  average  age  for  this  grade  as  we!l 
as  those  who  may  be  above  it.  So  lung  as  the  group  is  truly 
homogeneous  by  this  standard  ami  with  reference  to  the 
course  of  study,  it  is  probable  that  teaching  can  be  carried 
on  most  effectively.  The  teacher  gives  directions  to  forty 
or  more  children  (or  a  lesser  number  if  two  classes  or 
dn-isions  of  the  grade,  at  different  stages  of  advancement 
arc  found  in  the  room),  all  of  whom  have  the  same  kind  and 
HDOimt  of  knowledge  and  skill  back  of  them  and  all  of  whom 
have  the  same  need  of  learning  the  things  just  before  them. 
The  difficulties  of  one  will  be  largely  the  diPficullics  of  ali 
The  same  lessons  can  be  assigned  to  all,  and  the  same  explana- 
IJODS  given  with  least  waste  of  effort.  Duplication  of  work 
b  avoided,  and  month  by  month  the  pupils  proceed  abreast 
in  their  educational  march. 

Merits  and  DemeritSL  —  The  merits  of  the  graded  system 
ire  found  in  its  great  economy  of  time  and  energy,  at  least 
ander  present  conditions  of  pedagogical  method.  Its  evils 
Ec  in  the  fact  that  it  may  not  be  a  perfect  means  of  adjust- 
ment for  each  individual ;  for  even  if  the  group  were  per- 
fectly homogeneous  at  the  start,  various  conditions  of  physical 
infirmity,  irregular  attendance,  inability  to  make  the  average 
rate  of  progress,  and  others,  would  soon  tend  to  disturb  the 
homogeneity  of  the  group.  A  considerable  number  of  pupils 
in  any  grade  will  be  found  to  be  badly  ad}u.tled,  and  their 
bck  of  adjustment  will  grow  with  their  continuance  in  the 
grade.  The  graded  system  becomes  mechanical  in  propor- 
Inn  as  it  makes  difficult  the  finding  of  their  proper  educa- 
tional places  for  those  who  do  not  continue  to  fit  the  group 
in  which  they  surted. 

Reclassification.  —  From  its  beginnings,  of  course,  the 
gnded  system  permitted  at  least  one  form  of  readjustment 
for  the  individual  pupil.  At  the  end  of  a  stated  period  — 
half  year  or  year  —  a  formal  reclassification  of  pupils  takes 
place,  sometimes  called  promotion.  The  pupils  who  have 
faushcd  the  term  of  work  fairly  well  are  movetl  into  the  next 
aage,  white  those  who  have  failed  to  keep  pace  are  dropped 
kdc  to  repeat  the  work  of  the  grade.    Occasionally,  too,  the 
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exceptionally  capable  pupil  is  allowed  to  "  skip "  a  grade, 
twhich  is  something  more  than  promotion  in  the  ordinary 
^flense,  and  must  involve  some  \iolcnt  readjustments  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  a  body  of  inicn'cning  work  in  the  course  of 
study  must  be  omitted,  or  made  up  outside  of  regular  class 
work.  All  students  of  education  agree  that  the  crude  form 
knf  readjustment  for  the  individual  pupU,  which  takes  place  by 
'simply  putting  him  into  the  grade  below,  is  harsh  or  wasteful, 
especially  if  the  period  between  grades  or  classes  is  a  year, 
or  other  long  interval.  In  cities  where  large  schools  are 
found,  it  is  common  to  have  the  inter%-al  between  classes  a 
half  year;  and  various  superintendents  have  even  made  the 
nterval  still  less  in  their  efTorts  to  diminish  the  waste  of  tioie 
Pand  energy  for  the  class  of  pupils  who  fail  of  promotioti. 
But,  unless  teachers  arc  given  more  than  two  sections,  the 
accomplishment  of  a  plan  of  quarterly  promotions  is  fcauble 
only  in  very  large  schools.  Quarterly  promotion,  with  re- 
adjustments at  those  intervals,  ts  usually  entirely  feasible  in 
schools  having  twenty-four  rooms  or  more.  If,  as  in  a  few 
cities,  children  above  the  sixth  grade  attend  separate  schools 
from  those  below,  then  quarterly  promotion  is  practicable  ia 
buildings  of  sixteen  rooms.  It  is  also  practicable  in  smaller 
schools,  if  it  is  found  by  experiment  that  a  teacher  can  proGt- 
j|y  handle  more  than  two  sections  within  the  schoolroom. 
Differences  in  Ability  to  make  Progress.  —  But  even  under 
conditions  of  frequent  promotion  it  is  found  that  in  the 
"cmse  of  many  individuals  the  adjustment  is  only  partial.  The 
fundamental  difficulty  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  bomo- 
reneou^"!^^  '^^^  i*  established  under  the  ordinary  system  of 
promotion  is  a  homogeneousness  of  intellectual  ability  that 
nijcht  be  described  as  static,  but  which  takes  little  account 
of  varving  abilities  in  the  matter  of  the  rate  of  progress,  or 
Jvnamic  ability.  This  point  might  be  illustrated  by  a  figure. 
AvMime  that  in  a  regiment  of  troops  were  a  considerable 
«unibor  who  could  march  fifteen  miles  a  day  with  moderate 
mK.  but  fur  whom  a  more  rapid  rate  would  be  disastrous; 
iJ^  a  certain  number  who  could  quite  easily  march  thirtf 
|icr  day.     If.  then,  the  nte  of  march  is  fixed  at  twenty 
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3es  a  day,  which  may  be  the  rate  for  the  midmost  man  in 
lity,  or  the  typical  man,  it  is  obvious  that  those  who 
natumlly  could  march  faster  will  fait  to  make  the  advance- 
ment they  should,  while  those  who  can  march  only  fifteen 
miles  will  either  fall  by  the  wayside  in  the  longer  march  or 
be  strained  in  their  efforts.  If  the  exigencies  of  the  case  did 
not  dictate  otherwise,  it  would  be  more  effective  to  divide  the 
regiment  into  three  groups,  for  each  of  which  a  rate  could 
be  devised  that  would  produce  more  effective  results. 

Camtiridge  Plan.  —  Many  educators  believe  that  what  is 
liere  figuratively  described  holds  true  of  children  as  they  are 
found  in  our  schools.     It  is  contended  that  owing  to  inherent 
or  other  causes,  some  are  able  to  make  faster  progress 
through    the   course    than   others,  and  that  in  a  course  of 
study  designed  to  be  completed  by  the  average  pupil  in  eight 
years,  some  pupils  should  be  given  opportunity  to  finish  in 
sx  or  seven  years,  while  others  should   be  allowed  nine  or 
ten.    Attempts  to  provide  systems  of  grading  involving  the 
posdbilities  for  adjustment  here  suggested  have  been  made 
in  several  cities,  of  which  that  of   Cambridge  has  received 
most  attention.     Roughly  described,  the  plan  in  vogue  con- 
templates the  separation  of  the  children  entering  an  inter- 
mediate grade   into   three   divisions,  each  one  of   which   is 
designed   to   proceed   at   a   different  rate   through   the   re- 
mainder of  the  course.     When  different  divisions  are  quite 
near  to  each  other,  it  is  possible  to  transfer  a  pupil  from  one 
to  the  other,  if  his  condition  seems  to  warrant  his  entering  a 
class  proceeding  at  a  slower  or  more  rapid  rate.     At  least 
two  kinds  of  flexibility  are  found  in  this  system  which  do  not 
exist  in  the  old  ;  the  pupil  may,  if  able,  proceed  rapidly,  or  if 
necessary,  slowly,  through  the  course ;  and  also,  if  at  differ- 
ent stages  of  his  school  career  his  ability  to  make  progress 
varies,  he  can  move  from  a  slow-going  to  a  fast-going  section. 
Thb  is  especially  important  in  the  case  of  pupils  who  have 
had  periods  of  illness,  or  in  the  upper  grades  when  a  period 
of  rapid  physical  growth  or  change  sets  in.     It  also  permits 
tome  adaptation  to  pupils  who  come  from  poor  homes,  or 
upUs  of  low  physical  condition. 
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The  system  of  grading  or  promorion  just  described  requires 
large  schools,  unless  teachers  handle  several  classes  or  sec- 
tions. It  would  be  necessary  to  dmdc  any  one  division  into 
at  least  as  many  grades  as  years  were  required  to  finish  the 
course,  in  order  to  provide  for  one  entering  class  each  year- 
Under  these  circumstances,  assuming  all  elementary  pupils  in 
one  building,  it  should  be  a  feasible  system  in  a  twelve-room 
building,  cath  teacher  having  two  sections. 

FlexiUa  Grading.  —  The  above  scheme  is  systematic 
throughout.  In  other  places  schemes  of  flexible  grading  have 
been  adopted  which,  while  fully  recognizing  the  varying  ca- 
pacities of  pupils  in  the  matter  of  rate  of  speed  through  tbe 
course,  do  not  attempt  to  .sytttematicalty  arrange  for  each  di- 
vision, but  rather  aim  to  provide  for  contingencies  as  they 
arise.  Groups  are  formed,  but  the  membership  of  these  may 
be  changed  when  experience  demonstrates  that  a  better 
classification  is  desirable.  Furthermore,  the  important  fact 
is  recognized  that  in  some  studies  or  pursuits  more  minute 
classification  is  desirable  than  in  others.  There  arc  "essential 
studies,"  so  called,  in  which  divisions  may  be  small;  but  IQ 
other  subjects  several  sections  may  be  grouped  together. 
Large  sections  are  divided  when  it  is  apparent  that  smaller 
groups,  taking  different  subject-matter  or  moving  at  difTcreDt 
rates,  arc  desirable.  The  .lubdivision  of  groups  is  apparently 
limited  only  by  the  capacity  of  the  teacher  to  deal  with  a 
number  of  sections.  The  system  thusdeveloped  isdifficultto 
bdescribe,  because  in  some  respects  it  is  fluent  and  changing, 
nccording  to  the  conditions  which  arise.  In  one  city,  for  ex- 
ample, the  superintendent  notes  that  after  an  epidemic  many 
new  groups  were  formed  to  accommodate  those  pupils  who  had 
loist  considerable  lime.  The  efficacy  of  the  system  depends 
on  the  constant  watchfulness  of  superintendent  and  principals, 
with  the  cooperation  of  teachers.  Its  limitations,  theorcti- 
Cilly*  itc  not  found  in  its  failures  to  make  adaptations  for  the 
IHipllit  on  the  intellectual  side,  but  in  its  disturbance  of  social 
Siouivs  in  the  school,  the  prevention  of  the  formation  of  en- 
suring classes,  and  in  its  demoralizing  effect  on  the  continuity 
^^Me  tcacbet^'  work.     But  those  who  have  tried  the  sf 
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^^^pc  little  of  these  limitations,  while  they  feci  that  its  ad- 
nntages  are  very  great  in  providing  for  the  largest  possible 
Dumber  of  pupils  the  place  in  the  course  and  the  character  of 
work  best  adapted  to  them. 

By  Tarying  the  Quantity  of  work  within  a  given  grade  at- 
«mpts  are  sometimes  made  to  make  adjustments  to  individual 
capad^.  A  certain  class,  for  example,  may  bo  divided  into 
two  sections,  the  one  composed  of  the  more  capable  and  the 
other  of  the  less  capable  pupils.  In  both  »cctions  the  aim 
will  he  to  complete  the  assigned  portion  of  the  course  in  the 
sunc  time  ;  but  the  brighter  pupils  will  be  given  a  fuller  con- 
teat  of  study  and  practice  than  the  other,  the  latter  being 
confined,  as  it  were,  to  the  more  necessary  features  of  the 
course.  Both  sections  will  take  the  same  time,  but  the  more 
tbie  one  will  have  received  in  any  given  topic  a  fuller  cxperi- 
tncc,  more  op|>ortunities  for  outside  and  supplcnienlary  study, 
etc.  Where  the  course  of  study  provides  a  certain  minimum 
of  work  which  must  be  common  to  nil  pupils,  with  addilions  to 
be  taken  by  those  having  unusual  time  or  ability,  the  possible 
Bdjustments  that  can  be  made  on  this  basis  arc  consider* 
ible.  Such  a  plan  should  make  possible  the  regular  promo- 
tion of  many  pupils  of  mediocre  ability  or  of  those  attending 
vregulariy,  who,  if  held  to  the  usual  requirements,  could  not 
go  on, 

Batavia  System.  —  Another  device  designed  to  introduce 
flexibility  into  the  graded  system  is  found  where  the  time  of 
the  teacher  is  systematically  divided,  so  that  part  shall  be 
given  to  class-work,  involving  the  entire  group,  and  part  to 
hdindual  work.  This  plan,  sometimes  called  the  Batavia 
qrslem,  does  not  so  much  make  provision  for  varying  rates  of 
progress  on  the  part  of  different  pupils  as  that  it  provides  dif- 
ferent amounts  of  teaching  according  to  the  capacity  or  inca- 
pacity of  the  pupil.  The  assumption  is  that  with  more 
individual  teaching  and  assistance,  the  weak  pupil  can,  at  least 
inessential  subjects,  he  made  to  keep  pace  with  others  who 
make  progress  chiefly  on  the  basis  of  class-work.  The  work 
of  the  teacher  is  partly  class-work,  but  also  she  is  required  to 
give  a  definite  portion  of  her  efforts  to  systematic  instruction 
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of  uulividuals  especialty  needing  it  Under  scHne  conditions, 
with  specially  designed  schoolrooms  accommodating  seveDt)* 
or  eighty  pupils,  it  is  contemplated  that  two  teachers  should 
work  in  the  one  room,  one  responsible  for  the  class  instructioa 
and  the  other  devoting  herself  to  the  instruction  of  individ- 
uals. 

Infirtdual  Teaching.  —  Finally  it  may  be  noted  that  from 
time  to  lime  it  has  seemed  to  educators  feasible  to  relinquish 
the  class  system  lai^ely  and  to  accomplish  much  teaching  sim- 
ply through  the  work  of  the  teacher  with  individuals.  Under 
the  individual  system  it  is  contemplated  that  each  pupil  shall 
proceed  at  the  rate  most  natural  and  effective  to  him.  merely 
calling  on  the  teacher  for  aid  when  insuperable  difficulties 
present  themselves.  Of  course  in  many  rural  schools,  where 
there  may  be  but  one  or  two  pupils  in  each  class,  especially 
of  older  pupils,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  teaching  is  of  necessity 
individual.  Furthermore,  in  ungraded  classes,  s«r\'ing  as 
adjuncts  to  the  ordinary  classes  in  city  schools,  much  of  the 
instruction  must  be  on  an  individual  basis.  The  success  of 
individual  teaching  depends  largely  on  the  particular  subject 
under  consideration,  and  the  perfection  of  the  text-books  and 
other  aids  which  the  pupils  must  use.  It  is  probable  that  fa 
much  of  American  education,  especially  where  the  teacher 
has  all  her  pupils  in  one  class,  teaching  and  recttatiou  become 
excessive,  and  study  and  work  within  the  school  arc  too  little 
developed.  It  is  probable  that  with  good  text-books,  and 
syllabi  prepared  which  would  map  out  in  detail  the  work  of 
the  pupil  and  give  him  an  abundance  of  explanation,  the 
older  ones  at  any  rate  could  proceed  much  more  largely  on 
Ihc  individual  basis  than  is  the  case  at  the  present  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  so- 
called  individual  method  will  succeed  with  groups  the  size  of 
those  which  must  be  kept  under  the  teacher  at  the  present 
time.  Individual  teaching,  for  example,  might  be  quite 
practicable  If  the  teacher  had  but  twenty  pupils,  whereas  with 
forty  it  becomes  impracticable.  In  the  latter  case  it  may 
prove  always  necessary  to  keep  the  pupils  carefully  abreast 
in  their  studies  to  the  end  that  explanations  and  recttationi 
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may  be  kept  on  a  basis  of  combined  economy  and  effective- 
aess. 

Dograded  Classes. — Another  device  (or  mitigating  the  evils 
of  the  graded  system  is  found  in  the  establishment  of  un- 
graded or  special  classes,  to  be  more  fully  described  in  Chap- 
len  XXI  and  XXII.  In  effect  this  amounts  to  separation 
fnrni  the  regular  c!a.<i5cs  of  those  individuals  who  harmonize 
least  in  their  attainments  and  capacity  for  work  with  the 
regularly  established  classes.  These  ungraded  classes  must 
be  small,  must  be  in  charge  of  exceptionally  capable  teachers, 
ind  in  them  the  teaching  must  to  a  considerable  extent  be 
iodi^-iduaJ.  Into  these  classes  arc  placed  the  pupils  who, 
owing  to  physical  or  mental  defects,  cannot  keep  pace  with 
the  ordinary  grade  of  work ;  pupils  who  arc  ahead  of  their 
irade,  and  who  may  with  some  coaching  be  advanced  a  grade 
beyond;  bright  pupils  who  have  tost  something  of  the  course 
flirough  illness  or  absence;  and  sometimes  pupils  who  make 
difficnlties  of  management  —  to  the  end  that  in  smaller  classes 
ud  under  closer  teaching  they  may  be  induced  to  take  hold 
o(  their  work  more  seriously.  The  effect  of  the  removal  of 
these  members  from  the  regular  class  is  to  render  it  more 
homogeneous  and  more  conformable  to  the  ideals  of  class 
organization.  The  two  difficulties  that  arise  with  regard  to 
I)w  special  class  are  its  expense,  and  the  unfortunate  neccs- 
sity  of  congregating  within  it  pupils  of  widely  varying  ca> 
pacities  and  dispositions.' 

Tests  for  Promotion.  —  Under  the  graded  system  there  is 
annually  or  semi-annually  a  time  of  reclassification,  and  all 

'  la  tb«  McoDdary  uhool  thi  msltrr  of  proniollon  now  icin  on  a  difleiciu 
bn  lirtm  ihM  in  the  elemenUr;  tcbooL  The  iludcnl  punun  bui  Trw  lubjcct*, 
cuk  of  tbc*c  hsvinjc  ■  iIcHniic  ftnd  wrll-ordcrc'l  conletiL  It  therefore  become* 
«diniatM»(rre)y  ponible  to  advance  him  From  one  grade  to  uiolhir  in  individutl 
•diccu,  taA  ihit  tyitcm  bk»  in  the  mure  )Ko(;TCHive  «ch»ali  lepUced  the  plaa 
•T  keeping  •  undent  in  >  given  jreu  ox  gr^e  UDlil  he  hu  paued  in  >tl  tubjecu. 
Tb»  '  ptoatioclon  hy  lubject "  ht*  hccn  Ktv<;a>led  fi)r  ihr  cletiirnlkcy  ichool,  *ad 
vnsld  M«n  to  be  inherent  1*  1 1'aluable  tneani  of  making  ajdjiutmenti  lo  inilivliluil 
opacity;  but  ihr  >d m in iiili alive  •lil^cullin  in  Ihe  way  of  having  elementary 
pifA  recite  in  different  clauiei  seem  iniuperable  under  present  uhoul  con- 
Mom.  With  the  ilvr^ldpineni  of  Hrpartmentil  work  In  Ihe  upper  grade*  it  ii 
:  tLai  Ihe  principal  coul'l  be  rtcogniied  to  aome  extent,  etpeciallf  in  iIm 

:  of  formal  mbjccli  like  grammar  and  atiihmctle. 
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pupils  who  arc  deemed  worthy  of  continuing  their  work  in 
unbroken  order  are  s-iid  to  be  promoted.  It  has  become 
customary  to  utilize  the  desire  for  promotion  as  an  incentive 
for  better  work  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  Associated  with 
failure  of  promotion  is  disgrace  and  a  conviction  of  lost  time 
and  effort.  Promotion  is  associated  with  consciousness  of 
successful  performance.  Hence  the  tests  which  are  applied 
to  determine  fitness  for  promotion  come  to  have  much  sig- 
nificance in  the  careers  of  school  children  as  incentives  to 
effort.  Naturally  the  teacher  always  utilizes  the  record  of 
the  day's  work  in  some  measure  as  a  stimulus.  But  at  times, 
and  especially  in  the  upper  grades,  much  has  been  made  of 
examinations  for  promotion.  Frec|uently  machinery  has 
been  devised  whereby  these  should  be  given  by  superintend, 
cnts  or  others  not  directly  associated  with  the  teaching  of 
the  child.  Under  these  conditions  both  teachers  and  pupils 
have  had  strong  incentives  for  doing  the  work  which  will 
make  the  best  showing  in  the  examinations.  Naturally  it 
has  been  necessary  to  make  them  written  rather  than  oral, 
owing  to  economic  and  other  considerations. 

The  Examinadon  System  of  determining  fitness  for  promo> 
tion  has  in  recent  years  fallen  somewhat  into  discredit.  It  has 
been  found  that  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the  pupil 
has  not  been  all  educative.  It  has  stimulated  some  pupils, 
but  failed  to  stimulate  others;  and  those  stimulated  were  the 
pupils  least  in  need  of  such  additional  compulsion.  The 
examination  itself  has  often  degenerated  into  an  instrument 
of  torture.  Its  results  have  not  always  been  even  fairly 
satisfactory  tests  of  real  ability  to  advance  into  higher  grade 
work,  but  rather  tests  mainly  of  ready  vits  and  retentive 
nemo  lies. 

motion  by  Teacher.  —  Consequently  the  development  of 
methods  of  determining  fitness  for  promotion  have  come 
ogue.  Responsibility  now  commonly  devolves  almost 
i\y  upon  the  teacher,  acting  in  consultation  with  the 
cipal,  the  former  being  free  to  give  such  tests  as  she 
I  wise.  Sometimes  the  teacher  is  given  entire  freedom 
imoting  a  given  fraction,  say  two*thirds  of  the  class. 
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tbc  remaining  third  having  to  submit  to  an  examination. 
Again,  the  teacher  designates  for  promotion  all  about  whom 
she  is  certain,  leaving  a  residue  whom  the  principal  examines, 
fon-.etimes  in  conjunction  with  the  teacher  of  the  grade 
ibcve.  Another  scheme  found  in  some  communities,  espe- 
cially where  examiniitions  are  conducted  by  a  county  board, 
B  to  have  a  system  of  accredited  teachers  who  have  entire 
liberty  in  the  matter  of  promotion,  and  other  teachers  whose 
pupils  must  submit  to  examination.  The  accredited  teachers 
ire  tboAC  who  have  been  long  enough  in  the  school  system 
lo  have  their  work  well  known  ;  who  have  developed  excel- 
lest  teaching  capacity ;  and  whose  judgment  in  promotion 
ii  sound,  as  indicated  by  the  success  of  their  pupils  in  the 
grades  above.  The  accrediting  of  teachers  is,  of  course,  a 
delicate  matter,  but  under  competent  supervision  ought  not 
to  offer  great  difficulties.  The  probabilities  arc,  that  with 
tbc  dex'elopmcnt  of  more  flexible  systems  of  grading,  teachers 
will  have  to  give  special  study  to  the  matter  of  promotion, 
ind  th;it  supervision  also  will  have  to  be  directed  more  to 
tbis  matter  than  is  now  the  case.  It  can  certainly  be  said 
Ibat  in  view  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  injuriousncss 
aftd  inadequacy  of  the  system  of  written  exrtmi nations,  it  will 
hirdly  be  possible  for  any  well-organized  school  system  to 
rely  solely  upon  them  for  promotion. 

Classification  in  Subject-matter.  —  The  first  problem  of 
grading  and  promotion  has  reference  to  the  classification  which 
ibould  be  made  within  each  subject  in  the  curriculum.  In 
ihe  introductory  stages  of  the  discussion  of  elastic  systems  of 
^dtng  it  has  too  often  been  unjustifiably  assumed  that  all 
erf  the  subjects  of  the  school  programme  stood  on  the  same 
footing  —  that  each  subject  should  be  subdivided  into  as 
many  parts  for  grade  study  as  any  other.  But  this  has  not 
been  ascertained.  We  know,  for  example,  that  arithmetic 
and  bbtory  study  arc  subjects  having  ascending  stages, 
which  can  be  used  for  classification,  and  that  any  given  stage 
can  only  be  taken  in  its  order.  On  the  other  hand,  is  it 
equally  as  desirable  that  similar  stages  should  be  recognized 
iscicace  study,  drawing,  the  study  of  literature,  and  moral 
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instruction }  If  not,  then  is  it  not  possible  to  allow  pupds 
to  be  divided  into  smaller  groups  (or  the  purpose  of 
studying  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  music,  but  in  latter 
groups  for  geography,  literature,  science,  and  moral  instruc- 
tion? 

Romber  of  Sections  in  Room.  — The  second  problem  has 
reference  to  the  number  of  sections  within  the  schoolroom 
which  it  is  profitable  for  the  teacher  to  handle.  In  nuiiy 
city  systems  each  clcmcnLiry  school  teacher  has  only  one 
section,  or  grade,  which  is  not  subdivided  for  any  purpose. 
The  recitation  periods,  under  these  circumstances,  can  be 
long,  and  when  the  class  is  studying,  it  can  be  entirely  under 
the  observation  of  the  teacher.  On  the  other  hand,  in  rural 
schools,  a  teacher  often  has  six  or  more  grades,  or  sectioDS, 
separate  in  most  of  their  studies.  Underthese  circumstances 
the  teacher  must  have  many  recitations  with  short  periods, 
and  during  the  recitation  the  major  portion  of  her  pupils  will 

Lbe  engaged  in  study.     Between  these  two  extreme  cases 

rxw  flDd  a  variety  of  practices.  Commonly,  city  tcacbos 
have  one  grade,  but  a  few  divide  it  into  two  sections  for 
some  kinds  of  instruction.  Occasionally  they  have  two  dif- 
ferent grades,  or  subdivisions  of  one  grade  pur&uing  work  at 

I  different  stages ;  or  agam  teachers  are  required  to  have  three 
sections  in  the  single  room.  There  must  be  somewhere  a 
medium  of  economy,  determined  partly  by  the  factors  which 
make  for  effective  teaching  and  learning,  such  as  length  of 

'  recitation,  amount  of  study  time  within  school,  strain  upon 
teacher  of  super\-ising  study  and  conducting  recitation  at  the 

rawne  time,  advantage  to  pupils  of  having  carried  on  in  their 

'  hearing  recitations  of  pupib  slightly  ahead  or  behind  tbein- 
selves,  and  the  like.  Many  arguments  are  pos^ble  gainst 
the  rural  school  necessity  of  having  five  to  eight  sectioos  aQ 

'  studying  or  reciting  at  once.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  prob- 
ably harmful  to  pupils  to  have  only  one  very  large  section, 
alternately  stud>nng  or  reciting  in  the  room  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  probable  that  each  teacher  should  ba%-e  at  least 
two  sections  always  in  the  room,  the  one  rcoting,  the  other 
studying. 
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Btsis  of  Flexible  Gradiag —  In  considering  schemes  of  flex- 
'  fite  grading  it  is  obvious  that  light  must  come  from  the 
tpftition  of  these  two  problems-  For  example,  it  might  be 
ii^gested  that  an  ideal  schoolroom  would  be  that  having 
forty  children  not  unlike  in  age  and  attainments,  all  of  whom 
would  constitute  but  one  cla&s  in  singing  and  informal 
■usic  study,  and  in  the  study  of  literature,  natural  science, 
penmanship,  and  drawing.  But  this  large  group  would  be 
divided  into  two  groups  in  history,  and  in  geography ;  into 
four  groups  in  language  or  grammar  study;  and  into  even  as 
tnany  as  five  groups  for  arithmetic  and  the  mechanics  of  read- 
ing. The  rate  of  progress  in  essential  subjects  might  be 
qoite  different  in  the  different  sections,  leading  to  readjust- 
ments possibly  into  other  classes  at  the  close  of  the  regular 
term  of  promotion.  For  example,  in  the  mechanics  of  reading 
Ihc  object  of  the  division  of  pupils  into  five  sections  in  the 
lower  grades  would  be  to  make  as  many  readjustments  as 
possible  for  var>-ing  capacities  in  this  field,  which  is  one  of 
the  critical  studies  in  the  first  three  grades.  But  in  higher 
grades  it  might  still  be  desirable  to  preserve  five  divisions, 
BOt  because  pupils  now  must  make  different  rates  of  progress, 
bat  simply  because  the  division  into  sections  affords  the  most 
convenient  means  of  practice.  On  the  other  hand,  in  studies 
which  depend  less  on  logical  sequences,  or  involve  less  finely 
dbcnminated  stages  of  ability,  two  sections  or  one  may  be 
managed,  provided  these  can  learn  most  effectively  through  the 
combined  activities  of  the  larger  group. 

Ewentfal  and  Additional  Studies.  —  Another  basis  of  dis- 
traction to  meet  the  above  problem  may  be  found  in  the  differ- 
ences that  might  be  obscr\'cd  between  the  essential  and 
so-<:alIcd  additional  studies.  The  aim  of  the  grading  sy.4tem 
might  be  to  make  enough  divisions  for  fairly  accurate  adjust* 
roent  in  the  more  essential  studies,  but  to  leave  the  divisions 
Urge  in  the  less  essential  studies.  Furthermore,  promotion 
should  be  based  primarily  on  the  essential  studies,  even  to  the 
extent  of  allowing  a  pupil  to  omit  at  times,  and  with  sufficient 
excuse,  the  less  essential.  This  would  give  opportunities  for 
considerable  adjustment  for  those  studies  which  are  necessary 
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to  progress  up  through  the  grades,  while  at  the  same  time  altoH 
ing  children  to  pursue  as  well  us  they  might  be  able  the  lefl 
prominent  studies.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  o[  this  adjiiH 
ment  exist  in  the  lact  that,  while  it  is  actually  practised  fl 
some  measure  in  all  schools,  it  is  not  agreed  as  to  what  aS 
the  esseniia]  studies.  Tradition  has  indicated  certain  of  tH 
formal  studies  as  being  essential ;  but  we  have  yet  no  measin 
of  the  quantity  or  degree  of  thoroughness  in  each,  whin 
might  be  regarded  as  constituting  its  measure  of  i  i  iilj  ilniM 
And  what  arc  sometimes  thought  the  non-essential  or  orafl 
mental  studies  arc  being  recognized  by  educators  as  peculian 
essential.  The  fact  is  that  the  pedagogical  problems  of  dfl 
elementary  curriculum  arc  not  yet  sufficiently  clear  on  a  otufl 
bcr  of  points  involved  in  the  above  problems.  ■ 

The  Separation  of  Brighter  from  Slower  Pupils  is  a  featun 
of  several  systems  of  flexible   promotion,     However   used 
this  may  be  as  producing  homogeneity  for  the  time  being,  il 
ultimate  psychological  effects  arc  far  from  being  understoofl 
Will  the  groups  of  less  ready  pupils  tend  to  become  fixed 
thus  drawing   lines  which  will  affect  the  social  life  of  dl 
school  ?     The  advocates  of  flexible  systems  think  that  bccauM 
capable   pupils  will   always  be  put,  for  a  time  at  least,  W 
groups  containing  those  moving  more  slowly,  social  disadvan- 
tages will  tend  to  be  corrected.     For  example,  where  a  ctasa 
is  divided  into  two  sections,  it  is  contemplated  that  these  se& 
tions  shall  prescr\'e  their  membership  intact  throughout  the 
course.     Only  considerable  experimentation  will  demonstrate 
whether  this  will  be  the  case,  or  whether  the  coalescing  of 
groups  will  be  carried  on  sufficiently  to  offset  tendencies  to 
permanent  and  social  separation  of  bright  from  slower  pupils. 
This  problem  also  arises  in  the  case  of  that  kind  of  segrega- 
tion which  docs  not  aim  at  having  pupils  make  different  rates 
of  progress  through  the  course,  but  at  giving  a  brighter  sectioo 
richer  work  in  the  regular  subjects. 
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CHAPTER  XX 
The  ADHtNtsTRATiON  OP  High  Schools 

Unique  Features.  —  The  American  high  school,  as  the 
Epical  secondary  school,  ts  unlike  the  European  in  three 
particulars :   (a)   Its   course  begins  at  the  close  of  the  full 

Emcntary  school  period,  (^)  its  term  is  seldom  more  than 
four  years,  and  {e)  the  school  is  coeducational  In  all  ty|^ 
cal  European  secondary  schools,  the  courses  are  planned  to 
b^^  before  the  termination  of  the  traditional  elementary 
school  period ;  they  are  from  »x  to  nine  years  in  k-ngth ; 
and  coeducation  is  the  exception.  European  and  American 
sccondar)'  schools  arc  somewhat  alike  in  their  curricula,  in 
that  studies  contributing  to  general  culture  play  the  main 
rMc,  and  in  the  fact  that  the  content  as  well  as  the  method 
of  teaching  is  largely  determined  in  response  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  superior  institutions.  Flexibility  in  European 
schools  is  usually  accomplished,  not  by  separate  courses, 
but  by  the  establishment  of  separate  schools,  each  with  a 
fairly  rigid  course  (an  exception  being  made  as  regards  the 
English  boarding  schools,  which  may  have  sc%*crai  courses}. 
In  the  typical  American  high  school  flexibility  is  accomplished 
by  having  two  or  more  courses,  sometimes  modified  by  alter- 
native or  elective  studies,  to  any  one  of  which  the  pupil  may 
adapt  himself. 

Extent  of  Secondary  Education.  — American  public  secon- 
dary education  is  widespread  and  rapidly  growing  in  impor- 
tance. In  190S-1906,  out  of  every  100,000  population,  880 
were  enrolled  in  the  public  high  schools,  a  total  enrolment 
for  the  country  of  over  740,000,  Of  this  number  nearly  58  per 
cent  were  girls.  The  number  of  these  schools  was  8031,  the 
740,000  students  being  taught  by  30^844  teachers,  of  whom 
''"cr  S3  per  cent  were  women.  The  average  number  of  pupils 
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per  teacher  was  nearly  25,  the  average  number  of  teachers 
to  the  school  nearly  4,  and  the  average  number  of  pupils  per 
Kbool  stightly  under  lOO.' 

Vuiabilitjr.  —  But  there  is  much  variability  in  the  size  and 
completeness  of  equipment.  "  The  secondary  schools  in  the 
coonlry  with  only  one  teacher  outnumber  by  a  considerable 
igtne  all  those  with  five  teachers  or  more.  Those  with  only 
ooe  or  two  teachers  outnumber  considerably  all  the  rest."' 
Over  36  per  cent  of  all  high  school  students  are  in  schools 
faaving  from  one  to  three  teachers,  and  only  3 1  per  cent  in 
Kbools  of  eleven  teachers  or  more.' 

City  High  Schools.  —  The  census  of  1900  indicates  that 
iboul  ooe-thtrd  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  was 
Eound  in  cities  of  over  8000.  These  contain  790  public  high 
sdioob  with  an  average  of  about  400  pupils  each,  with 
Be  teacher  to  a  trifle  less  than  30  pupils.  The  schools 
nerage  almost  14  teachers  each.  The  ci^  high  schools 
lunre  over  30  per  cent  more  pupils  per  teacher  than  the 
noa-urban  schools. 

Specialiaition  of  Teaching. — The  departmental  system  of 
teaching  prevails  almost  universally  in  these  high  schools ; 
tba  Is,  each  teacher  is  a  specialist  teaching  one  or  more 
nbjects  to  all  the  pupils  who  take  that  subject,  or  so  many 
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In  ichaall  of  1-3  tckcheti  trc  36.6  p«r  cent  of  bU  ftud«nli  enrolled 
In  kIiooU  of  4-6  Irachrn  xg  ».  1  |icr  crnl  ut  nil  atucfcnu  eniolled 
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classes  as  his  time  permits.     The  staple  sccondaiy 
subjects  arc,  somewhat  ia  the  order  of  general  importarii 
mathematics  (algebra   and    geometry);   English   (litcrat 
compoisition,  and  rhetoric);  Latin;  History;  French  and 
man  ;  physiology,  physics,  chemistry,  and  physical  geogn; 
Greek,  civics,  trigonometry,  biology,  astronomy,  psyc 
commercial    subjects,    manual    training,   domestic   arts, 
found  occasionally.      In    &omc   states   drawing  is  a 
feature,  but  in  others  it  is  hardly   found.     Systcnutic 
struction  in   music  is  uncommon,  but  singing  and 
work  in  opening  exercises  and  sometimes  for  an  hour  a 
is  frequent 

Uniformity  of  Programme.  —  Prior  to  the  issuance  of 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  the  high  schools  diScrtd 
widely  in  extent  and  character  of  programme.  The  cunicuhaf 
even  the  small  ones  contained  many  subjects,  but  these  wen 
arranged  in  short  courses,  sometimes  only  twelve  weeks  to 
length,  or  the  pupils  carried  alternative  subjects,  reciting  ia 
each  two  or  three  times  a  week.  The  effect  of  the  Report 
was  to  greatly  unify  high  school  work  in  nearly  all  the 
states.  The  number  of  subjects  to  be  carried  by  the  in- 
dividual pupil  was  reduced  until  now  but  four  are  usually 
studied  seriously  at  any  one  time.  Four  or  five  recttatioiu 
per  day  of  from  forty-five  to  fifty  minutes  each  has  become 
the  rule.  Few  subjects  are  now  taken  for  less  than  a  full 
year.  Since  nearly  all  the  high  school  courses  arc  largely 
aflected  by  college  admission  requirements,  and  it  was  from 
the  colleges  that  the  demand  came  for  the  simplification  and 
unification  produced  by  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten, 
it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  colleges  tend  to  fix  the  above 
form  of  programme,  by  putting  entrance  requirements  in  the 
form  of  fifteen  or  .sixteen  points,  each  point  being  supposed 
to  represent  a  study  pursued  for  one  year  with  at  least  (our 
recitations  per  week.  This  programme,  which  has  becomes 
fixed  feature  in  American  high  schools,  is  widely  at  variance 
with  that  prevailing  in  the  secondary  schools  of  England  »ftd 
Germany ;  in  these  countries  it  is  customary  (or  the  secondary 
school  pupil  to  carry  from  seven  to  ten  subjects  simultanc 
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sly,  having  from  two  to  five  recitations  weekly  in  each,  and 

ig  each  subject  for  a  series  of  years. 
Attendance.  —  With  the  exception  of  some  commercial 
almost  all  the  work  in  the  high  schools  is  planned 
students  who  take  the  entire  course,  which  in  most  of 
:  states,  and  excepting  only  small,  one-teacher  high  schools, 
Ifour  years.  A  very  large  number  of  the  students,  however, 
enter  stay  only  one  or  two  years.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  total  enrolment  in  public  high  schools,  43  per  cent 
I  in  the  first  year,  26  per  cent  in  the  second  year,  18  per 
Dt  in  the  third  year,  and  13  per  cent  in  the  fourth  year.' 
'  a  scries  of  years  it  is  found  that  the  number  of  graduates 
a!l  public  high  schools  has  been  from  ii  to  12 
per  cent  of  the  total  enrolment.  This  varies  among  the 
states  from  6  to  16  per  cent,  being  highest  in  the  North 
Central  division.  Since  the  total  attendance  at  high 
ichools  is  increasing  some  S  or  6  per  cent  a  year,  the 
percentage  of  graduates  comp:kred  wilh  the  total  enrolment 
as  given  above  tends  to  exaggerate  the  apparent  falling  off 
ID  attendance.  But  it  is  a  well-recognized  fact  that  of  all 
popiis  who  begin  high  school  work  less  than  one-third 
ordinarily  graduate.  '~~ 

Six  Years'  ffigb  School  Course.  —  The  relation  of  American 
secondary  to  elementary  education  has  been  long  a  source 
of  considerable  dissatisfaction.  It  is  felt  by  most  educators 
that  the  distinctively  secondary  .school  studies  should  begin 
earlier  than  is  now  the  case,  a%  \%  univertally  the  practice 
in  European  countries.  But  the  democratic  tendencies  of 
America  have  opposed  the  formation  of  school  courses 
parallel  to  those  of  the  elementary  school,  for  more  favored 
pupils.  Sometimes  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  have 
all  pupils  about  twelve  years  of  age  take  up  distinctively 
aecondary  studies,  but  this  has  proven  most  unpopular, 
since  for  most  of  the  children  these  studies  are  valueless. 
As  long  as  it  is  insisted  that  the  elementary  school  programme 
must  be  uniform  for  all  children  it  is  obviously  impossible 
that  foreign  lai^uagts,  algebra  and  geometry,  and  other 

'  Repon  of  Comiuiiiionec  of  BilucaUun,  1905  :  Sas. 
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secondary  school    subjects   should  be   studied.      And   yet 

^educators  who  arc  most  in  contact  with  children  who  take 
secondary  and  college  education  feel  that  for  tfaem  there 
has  been  a  serious  loss  of  time,  especially  in  the  last  two 
years  of  the  elementary  course.  It  has  often  been  suggested 
that  high  schools  should  lengthen  their  courses  to  six  years, 
but  so  far  the  plan  has  not  been  made  operative  to  the 
secondary  schools. 

Obviously,  the  solution  of  the  problem  rests  upon  the 
disposition  to  differentiate  the  work  of  the  upper  grades 

'of  the  elementary  school.  As  was  shown  in  the  chapter 
on  elementary  course  of  study  (p.  327)  there  U  no  inherent 

,  reason  why  alternative  courses  should  not  be  offered  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Equality  of  opirartunity, 
which  is  the  demand  of  democracy,  does  not  mean  equality 
of  work,  provided  always  alternative  courses  are  kept  equally 
open  to  all  kinds  of  children  who  can  pursue  the  studies  with 
profit  Once  grant  the  practicabiUty  of  alternative  courses, 
there  is  no  reason  why  one  of  these  courses  should  not 
contain  one  or  more  foreign  languages,  algebra  instead  of 
arithmetic,  etc.,  and  be  essentially  secondary  in  character. 
Even  though  these  cla&ses  were  held  in  the  elementary 
school    building,  it  would  be  possible  to  have    the  work 

tdepartmental  in  character  and  carried  on  by  properly  qualified 
sndary  school  teachers.  The  course  not  preparatory  for 
high  school  would  naturally  be  organized  primarily  for  those 
children  who  contemplated  leaving  school  at  or  about  fourteen 
years  of  age.  A  plan  of  reorganization  of  this  kind  can 
usually  be  effected  with  very  slight  change  in  present 
machinery  of  administration  and  will  accomplish  all  desired 
objects  of  the  six  years'  high  school  course. 


I.    EDi;CATIONAL  AJUS   IN   SECOKDABY    BOUCATIOH 


With  the  increased  attendance  in  public  high  schools, 
with  the  changing   demands  of    industrial  and  civic  life^ 
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lad  with  widening  knowledge  of  the  psychology  of  learning, 
it  has  been  inevitable  that  the  aims  of  second»ry  education 
ibould   materially  change.      The   present   is  still   a   period 
•f  tinccrtainty   and   transition.      Within   recent   years,    and 
espedally  as  the  attendance  at  secondary  schools  has  come 
Qu>re  and  more  from  the  ranks  of  industrial  and  agricultural 
»Orkers,  to  whom  a  complete  high  school  course,  followed 
by  a  college  career,  is  impossible,  the  demand  has  risen  for 
more  opportunities   for    vocational   training   in   the   period 
commonly  allotted  to  secondary  education.     The  usefulness 
ol  many  of  the  studies  which  have  long  occupied  a  prominent 
place   in   secondary  education    has   been   questioned.     His- 
torically, the  following  factors  have  largely  determined  the 
secondary  school  curriculum :  — 

a.  Influences  of  the  College.  —  The  most  prominent  has 
been  the  college.  A  limited  number  of  the  graduates  of 
ibe  high  schools  seek  admission  to  college,  and  the  latter 
has  always  tended  to  indicate  a  scries  of  specific  requirements 
which  its  entrants  should  meet.  It  has  been  able  to  set 
educational  standards  much  more  definite  and  determinable 
than  could  be  found  in  any  other  quarter,  and  it  has  always 
been  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  high  school  that  its  graduates 
should  be  able  to  meet  these  on  an  equality  with  students 
coming  from  purely  preparatory  institutions.  Hence,  the 
college  has  been  able  very  largely  to  determine  the  extent, 
variety,  and  quality  of  the  high  school  curriculum,  except  in 
the  purely  commercial  and  manual  work.  Relative  educational 
values,  except  as  they  affect  the  student's  capacity  for  college 
or  prtrfessional  work,  have  been  peculiarly  obscured  by  this 
fonn  of  control.  Another  factor  has  also  added  to  the 
confusion.  It  has  always  been  obvious  that  the  graduates 
of  high  schools  were  numerous  among  the  successful  men  in 
the  world  of  affair.s,  and  hasty  reasoning  has  tended  to 
ascribe  their  success  in  part  to  their  secondary  education. 
It  has  been  forgotten  or  unrecognized  that  the  high  school 
is  very  selective  in  its  action,  and  that  it  continually  tends  to 
drop  those  who  have  inferior  capacity.  The  consequence 
that  graduates  of  the  high  school,  altogether  apart  from 


the  effects  of  their  cducfition,  represent  a  highly  selected 
class,  on  the  basis  of  natural  ability,  capacity  for  applicalion, 
and  cultural  inHucnccs  in  the  home  environment. 

d.  Theory  of  Mental  Discipline. —Another  influence  has 
been  the  persistent  and  widespread  thcor)-  of  mental  dis- 
cipline. According  tn  this  belief  there  arc  certain  studies 
fwhich  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  train  the  mind  to  greater  power, 
even  though  these  have  little  practical  value  in  themselves, 
in  either  a  vocational  way,  or  in  giving  a  stock  of  cultural 
ideas  and  appr«ci;ilions.  Lalin  and  matheTnadcs  occupy 
prominent  places  ia  all  secondary  school  curricula  because  i^ 
a  general  belief  in  their  value  as  agents  of  mental  training. 
This  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  almost  all  high  scbooto 
mathematics  is  a  prescribed  study  for  girls  as  welt  as  boyx 
although  the  former  will  very  rarely  follow  the  subject  up 
and  apply  it  cither  to  cultural  or  vocational  stages.  This 
theory  has  also  affected  the  character  of  the  teaching  of 
other  subjects  not  originally  introduced  for  disciplinary  par- 
poses.  Modern  languages,  science,  and  even  history  have 
been  modified  along  lines  supposed  to  be  suited  to  mental 
training. 

c.  General  Culture  as  an  ^m.  —  The  third  influence  hu 
been  the  desire  to  make  of  the  high  school  an  institution  of 
1  general  culture  and  information.  Many  of  the  studies  at  tfae 
time  of  their  introduction  were  cxpcctc<l  to  minister  to  this 
end ;  in  fact,  if  we  trace  back  to  the  Renaissance  the  study 
of  the  classics,  the  same  thing  might  be  said  of  them.  But 
the  introduction  of  the  various  sdenccs,  of  English  literature, 
of  history,  and  of  civics  has  been  primarily  dictated  by  con- 
siderations of  general  culture,  even  though  these  subjects 
have  subsequently  become  essentially  instruments  of  mental 
discipline.  Often  it  has  happened  that  a  study  introduced 
for  cultural  purpo.<ics  has  ceased  to  function  in  that  way  when 
its  disciplinary  aspect  has  been  emphasized  in  response  to 
the  demands  of  the  colleges. 

Restrictions  oc  Aims.  — The  ascendency  of  the  two  former 
aims  in  the  minds  of  secondary  school  teachers  (prcparatioa 
for  college,  and  mental  training)  has  largely  prevented  the 
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idjuitmcnt  of  the  high  school  to  the  needs  of  the  large  major- 
iy  of  students  who  do  not  complete  the  full  course.  Hut  ir 
lu  been  tacitly  held  that,  even  for  those  who  stay  but  one  or 
iwa  years  in  the  high  school,  the  course  as  originally  planned 
iiU  least  as  good  as  any  other  in  that  it  provides  a  year  or 
tvool  sharp  mental  drill.  Under  these  conditions,  of  course, 
tte  value  of  the  content  of  the  course  is  minimized.  In  the 
Xepi»t  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  expression  was  more  than 
once  given  to  the  theory  that  it  mattered  little  what  the  high 
Kltool  student  studied,  so  long  as  he  studied  it  with  a  high 
fegtee  of  effort  and  with  clear  thinking,  since  thus  he  would 
jet  the  requisite  mental  training  cither  for  further  study  or 
for  participation  in  practical  life. 

The  foregoing  aims,  then,  have  hitherto  prevailed  in  dcler- 
otning  the  theory  of  American  secondary  education.  The 
colt^e  has  made  certain  demands  for  specific  power  and 
knowledge  and  these  the  secondary  schools  have  sought  to 
provide.  The  broader  aim  has  been  to  secure  mental  train- 
ing, and  the  belief  has  been  that  the  character  of  the  course 
baa  contributed  to  this,  whether  the  student  pursued  it  for  a 
long  or  for  a  short  time.  The  original  cultural  aims  have 
been  subordinated.  But  di^erent  aims  have  asserted  them- 
selves to  some  extent  in  recent  years.  The  commercial  depart- 
ments of  high  schools  have  been  characterized  mainly  by  a 
vocational  purpose.  AlthouKh  many  of  the  manual  training 
secondary  schools  are  primarily  designed  to  fit  for  higher 
technical  or  other  institutions,  some  of  them  have  accepted  a 
Tocational  aim  within  reach  of  their  own  resources.  In  a 
theoretical  way  many  educators  have  set  the  civic  or  social 
aim  as  a  large  one  for  the  high  schools,  but  without  suggesi- 
tng  means  for  its  rciilization,  beyond  a  brief  course  in  civics. 
From  many  quarters  has  come  the  demand  that  the  secondary 
Khooh  should  do  more  to  fit  girls  for  domestic  life  and  in 
smaller  high  schools  to  fit  boys  for  the  more  scientific  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  From  time  to  time,  also,  renewed  attempts 
have  been  made  to  insist  that  cultural  aims  should  actually 
be  realized  in  the  high  school  itself.  Music,  art,  modern  lit- 
erature, general  science,  have  been  urged   as  appropriate 
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effort  in  this  direction,  but  on  th«  whole 
;  tR  yet  ioeffective. 

BJocatioTwl  Values.  —  It  will  be  seen  that  there 

rsanterof  problems  of  educational  values,  and  only  ta 

:  %ht  ^  some  solution  of,  or  hypothesis  regarding,  these 

■  ft  fearible  to  discuss  educational  aims  and  the 

should  govern  in  the  formulation  of  cur- 

Aese  problems  are :  — 

IPiscipBiit. — Are  there  certain  studies,  practices, 

are  peculiarly  fitted  to  give  mental  power 

'?    Traditionally,  the  study  of  classics 

have  long  been   defended  oa  the  above 

The  ripd  and  quantitative  study  of  some  sciences 

be  so  supported.      Disciplinary  methods   of 

abo  greatly  affected  the  teaching  of  history 

Id^fah  Mtewtitre. 

^ckofaglkal  studies  at  present  give  no  satisfactory  an- 
rM  Ac  above  questions,  though  they  do  tend  to  unsettle 
(■■s  whkfa  had  come  to  be  accepted.     The  whole 
has  been  coaplicatcd  by  the  undoubtedly  selecti\-e 
the  ha^  school     Only  the  students  naturally  most 
EaOer  the  high  school,  and  of  these  only  the  best,  as 
•  safe  gndoate.    Furthermore,  the  more  classical  subjects  of 
;  hare  until  very  recently  had  the  best  teachers, 
>JUiacteil  soperior  students.    These,  therefore,  hai-e 
i±tt  best  showing,  and  the  sttidics  pursued  have  been 
.  oofit.    tt  nay  be  said  that  many  psychological  in%-ef- 
have  shown  that  general  training  as  a    result  o( 
:  has  failed  to  reveal  itself ;  but  the  full  educa- 

;  are  not  yet  clear. 

r- — Other  things  being  equal,  docs  the  edo- 

;  «<  a  study  vary  with  the  interest  with  whkh  it 

,  aad  the  coosdousness  of  its  value  to  the  student  ^ 

)  the  desirability  of  free  election  and  of  vocatwnal 

i  vpoD  the  solution  of  this  problem.     Some  of 

Isnl^ccti  are  undoubtedly  pursued  with  greater 

of  adaptation  to  needs  than   are  the  more 

scafin.    Free  election  would  somewhat  tend  to 
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fii  responsibility  on  the  student  and  evoke  a  deeper  interest 
b  the  studies  selected.  Though  io  a  general  way  interest 
and  consciousness  of  purpose  arc  believed  to  promote  educa- 
tiottal  value,  thcM:  considerations  are  not  yet  greatly  effective 
in  determining  high  school  courses. 

t.  Problem  of  Vital  Aim.  —  Is  it  feasible  to  make  a  dif- 
ferentiation of  educational  aims  for  secondary  work  which 
trill  lend  to  react  on  choice  of  content  and  method  in  subject- 
:ter  to  the  end  that  clearer  and  more  conscious  ideas  may 
rail  in  high  school  practice,  these  aims  to  supplant  the 

larmonious  and  incomplete  aJnvs  of  college  preparation 
and  mental  discipline  which  now  control  ? 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  formulate  aims  of  this 

id.  The  vocational  aim  is  now  in  evidence,  but  there  is  no 
nt  as  to  how  far  it  should  prevail  specihcally  ajid 
far  only  in  a  general  way.  The  social  aim  is  distinctly 
in  the  minds  of  many  educators  in  the  shape  of  a  body  of 
civic  and  moral  ideals,  knowledge,  and  habits  which  should 
be  developed  as  a  result  of  a  high  school  education ;  but  it  is 
evident  that  very  little  of  high  school  practice  deliberately 
or  accidentally  contributes  to  this  end.  It  has  been  shown 
that  culture,  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word,  implying 
mainly  the  evoking  of  esthetic  and  purely  intellectual  in- 
terests, has  at  times  asserted  itself.  But  it  is  probable  that 
ibe  studies,  as  at  present  administered,  do  not  function  in 
tlus  way.  A  more  fundamental  and  dcftnttc  formulation  of 
educational  aims  is  greatly  needed,  to  the  end  that  it  may 
determine  character,  scope,  and  method  of  high  school  studies 
I     and  practices. 


2.    FIXED  COURSKS  AND  THE   ELECTIVE  SYSTEM 


The  foregoing  discussion  has  shown  some  of  the  problems 
which  must  underlie  the  administration  of  a  system  of  study. 
If  K  is  sought  to  make  the  most  effective  adjustment  possible 
to  the  individual  pupil.  Flexibility  in  the  course  is  highly 
desirable  if  it  can  be  shown  that  it  docs  make  considerable 
encc  to  a  student  what  studies  he  follows ;  but  if  per- 
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sonal  choices  are  apt  to  be  unwise,  and  if  it  makes  tittle  dif- 
ference what  studies  a  student  pursues,  or  with  what  degree 
of  interest,  then  freedom  of  election  may  be  undesirable,  and 
even  productive  of  harm. 

Growth  of  Flexibility.  —  Generally  speaking,  the  high 
chool  has  always  permitted  freedom  of  choice  among  two 
or  more  courses.  At  first  these  were  the  classical  and  noo- 
cUs»caI,  the  tatter  being  held  distinctly  inferior.  But  as  the 
teaching  of  science,  English,  and  history  improved,  the  re- 
sulting scientific,  English,  and  modem  language  courses  grew 
in  value  and  in  public  estimation.  In  small  schools  ihert 
was  often  relatively  little  choice  except  in  the  matter  of  a 
foreign  language  where  a  modern  could  be  substituted  for  ao 
ancient  Then  came  choices  among  several  sciences,  but  the 
number  of  these  offered  diminished  with  the  increased  re- 
quirement of  the  laboratory  method.  At  present  it  may  be 
said  that  throughout  the  secondary  schools  of  the  United 
States  there  are  prescribed :  a  foreign  language,  algebta  and 
geometry,  English,  a  science,  and  one  year  of  history.  Thb 
makes  about  two-thirds  of  the  course,  leaving  certain  possible 
alteruatton.<i,  to  be  made  according  as  the  student  aims  to 
enter  this  or  that  college,  or  to  go  into  active  life. 

But  in  some  schools  much  more  freedom  is  allowed.  The 
student  may  omit  all  foreign  languages  and  may  even  omit 
mathematics  if  the  remaining  studies  will  give  the  required 
units.  I  n  a  few  schools,  it  is  permitted  a  student  to  take  such 
subjects  (if  he  can  accommodate  them  to  his  programme)  out 
of  their  accustomed  order ;  as  for  example  taking  second-year 
chemistry  in  his  Last  year  in  school.  In  a  few  schools  the 
system  of  election  is  free,  subject  to  the  requirements,  t.g^ 
that  there  shall  be  two  uruts  of  English,  two  of  hisior>-,  ooe 
ol  science,  and  one  a  foreign  language.  If  the  school  ts 
large  and  several  sciences  are  oSered,  besides  four  years  of 
history,  three  modern  and  two  ancient  languages,  etc.,  the 
range  of  choice  is  considerable.  The  most  extreme  form  of 
election,  of  course,  is  found  where  the  only  requirement  iifr 
posed  upon  the  student  is  that  he  shall  present  a  certain 
number  of  units  fur  graduation,  without  reference  to  any  pre- 
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Kriptions  at  all.  This  is  found  in  a  few  high  schools,  and 
*hen  these  offer  manual  training  and  domestic  subjects,  the 
passible  range  of  choice  becomes  great  indeed. 

Prescriplioo  m.  Election.  — The  arguments  for  and  against 
Ibe  elective  system  arc  familiar,     ll  is  claimed  that  election 
permits  greater  adjustment  of  work  to  the  individual  pupil, 
■nd  it  is  usually  assumed  that  selection  of  subjects  shall  be 
made  with  advice  of  teacher  and  after  consultation  with 
parent,  the  pupil  being  supposedly  serious  in  his  choices  and 
not  swayed  by  whim.    If  to  the  boy  or  to  his  parents  it  seems 
improbable  that  he  will  stay  more  than  a  year  or  two,  he  may 
elect   the  work  which  will  give  him  the  maximum  of  educa- 
tional prolit  during  that  time.     If  he  has  strong  interests  or 
antipathies  as  concerns   certain   studies,   or   if  his   parents 
strongly  favor  or  oppose  them,  then  by  makmg  his  own  selec- 
tions he  will  take  them  up  with  strong  interest  and  can  be 
held  to  fuller  responsibility.     At  its  best,  election  is  supposed 
to  involve  the  idea  of  large  self-activity.     On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  the  familiar  arguments  that  a  youth  of  fourteen  to 
sixteen  is  not  able  tn  make  an  intelligent  choice  of  subjects, 
that   he  does   not   know  his  own    future,  that   he  will  lake 
certain  studies  because  the  teacher  is  jwpular  or  because  the 
studies  are  reputed  to  be  easy.     The  youth  will  make  of  his 
■ccondary   education  a   hodge-podge,    and   will   at    the  end 
regret  that  he  did  not  put  himself  under  direction. 

Varying  Needs.  —  If  we  assume,  as  most  parents  do,  that 
studies  do  differ  in  their  educational  values  on  the  basis  of 
content  as  well  as  in  reference  to  mental  discipline,  and  also 
as  aEFccted  by  the  attitude  and  interest  of  the  .•ttudent,  then 
there  are   reasons   of   adaptation   to  be   considered.     High 
Khool  pupils  differ  widely  among  themselves  in  capacities, 
interests,  possible  careers  in  school,  and  future  place  and  oc- 
cupation.    Their  educational  needs  vary  largely,  in  so  far  as 
these  arc  affected  by  the  content  of  studies  and  uses  to  which 
studies  can  be  put.     If  the  parents  knew  the  school  and  its 
purposes,  they  could  do  something,  as  could  also  the  pupil. 
Oq  the  side  of  the  school  it  could  make  adjustment  to  the 
pupil  if  it  knew  him  well,  his  interests,  capacities,  probable 
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future  occtipatioa,  probable  length  of  stay  to  school,  ud 

odter  factors  o(  importance.     But  the  school  does  not  know 

tbese  and  lacks  both  the  machinery  and  disposition  to  find 

LouL     Under  these  conditions,  the    problem   is  to  find  the 

fmeans  of  choice  which  may  come  nearest  to  making  the  best 

adjustment.     Certainly,  unless  wc  assume  that  the  main  end 

'  of  the  high  school  is  simply  mental  training,  and  that  in  ttw 

'  fixed  programmes  the  high  school  already  possesses  the  beat 

machinery  wherewith  to  accomplish  this,  it  can  hardly  be 

claimed  that  adjustments  can  be  made  simply  by  providing 

two  or  more  fixed  courses  among  which  the  pupil  may  make 

a  choice,     it  needs  no  argument  to  show  the  uncertainty  of 

the  choices  made  by  the  pupil  ii  left  to  bts  own  judgment 

Effective  Adjustmeot.  —  But  under  a  system  of  free  or 
largely  free  election  of  subjects  it  is  still  possible  for  an  ad- 
justment to  be  made  which  will  involve  composite  action.  If 
the  pupil's  previous  school  record  is  taken  into  account,  the 
parent  carefully  informed  as  to  the  possibilities  and  probabil- 
ities of  the  various  lines  of  election,  and  the  pupil  brought 
ito  consultation  with  an  advising  teacher  and  even  with  the 
'  principal,  then  it  is  possible  that  a  bettcradjustment  of  studies 
cun  be  made.  To  the  objection  that  this  is  a  laborious  pro- 
cess it  can  only  be  answered  that  if  it  involves  less  waste  of 
youthful  energy  than  is  lost  through  maladjustment  to  courses, 
it  is  surely  an  economical  measure. 

There  are  many  who  believe  that  the  large  high  school  of 
the  future  will  be  not  a  classical  or  commercial  or  manual 
training  high  school,  but  that  within  the  one  institution  will 
be  offered  opportunity  for  many  lines  of  vocational  work  for 
both  boys  and  girls,  and  a  richer  programme  of  social  and  cul- 
tural studies  than  is  found  at  present  If  that  should  prove  to 
be  the  case,  then  in  such  a  school  the  careful  planning  of  elec- 
tion would  become  very  important  It  would  be  desirable  to 
make  various  adjustments  according  as  the  vocational  inter 
ests  of  pupils  were  strong  and  their  vocational  needs  pressing; 
for  all  education  should  seek  to  keep  alive  the  cultural  ele- 
ments and  social  elements,  even  in  modest  measure,  when 
vocational  education  is  being  followed.     On  the  other  hand 
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there  will  be  many  pupils  who  would  and  who  should  be  al- 
lowed to  devote  therasclves  largely  to  cultural  and  social 
ttodies,  but  who  at  the  same  time  might  take  some  portions 
of  the  vocational  work  for  the  sake  of  obtaintng  fuller  educa- 
tion. 

Whether  or  not  full  election  of  subjects  should  prevail  de- 
pends upon  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  certain  theories  of 
mental  training,  and  upon  the  degree  to  which  the  high  school 
confines  itself  to  imparting  certain  cultural  information  or 
widens  its  scope  to  varied  lines  of  educational  possibilities. 
Owing  to  the  doubt  which  clouds  the  theory  of  mental  train- 
ing, there  are  many  who  say  that  educational  adjustment 
sbotild  be  sought  largely  through  the  contents  of  the  various 
studies,  and  that  the  educational  worth  of  the  latter  should 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  degree  to  which  they  con- 
tribute to  the  formation  of  the  habits,  the  fixing  of  the  know]' 
edge,  and  the  development  of  the  ideals  which  make  for 
cultural  interests,  vocational  power,  and  social  righteousness 
and  service. 

Coeducation.  —  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  American 
high  school  is  usually  coeducational.     In  European  countries 
this  is  seldom  the  case.     Historically,  women  and  girls  had 
long  been  denied  the  educational  opportunities  which  had 
evolved  for  men  and  boys ;  and  only  within  recent  years  have 
they  won  the  right  to  equal  participation  in  educational  oppor- 
tunities.    Throughout  the  United  States,  except  in  some  uni- 
versities and  professional  schools,  women  now  participate  in 
all  educational  advantages,  according  to  ability.     Motives  of 
economy  have  at  the  outset  caused  communities  to  erect  high 
schools  which  should  be  coeducational ;  and  the  results  from 
coeducation   not  proving  apparently  bad,  the  practice  haa 
persisted,  even  in  large  cities  which  have  ample  means,  if 
desired,  to  provide  separate  schools  for  the  sexes.     Recent 
studies  show  that  the  percentage  of  students  in  public  institu- 
tions which  are  not  coeducational  is  very  small,  and  growing 
constantly  less ;   while  in  private  institutions  the  percentage 
of  sttKJents  In  non-coeducational  schools  is  increasing  in  com* 
partsoa  with  the  percentage  in  the  coeducational ;  but  the 
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gross  number  in  both  types  of  private  school  is  falling  off.  In 
other  words,  the  coeducational  private  school  is  yielding  mort 
rapidly  than  the  other  kind  to  the  inroads  of  publicly  sup- 
ported secondary  education. 

Though  coeducation  seems  to  have  proven  a  success,  and 
though  it  has  tailed  utterly  to  produce  some  of  the  «-ils 
which  were  anticipated  from  it,  nevertheless  some  eminent 
students,  approaching  the  subject  from  what  practically 
amounts  to  a  new  point  of  view,  find  reasons  to  believe  that 
it  is  apt  to  be  harmful  in  its  uhimate  results.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  coeducation  is  not  yet  a  matter  of  settled 
policy,  and  it  certainly  still  presents  open  problems.  Some 
of  these  arc :  (a)  Docs  not  coeducation  tend  to  force  upon  the 
girl,  however  able  she  may  be  to  pursue  them,  studies  more 
suited  to  the  use  of  boys  and  men?  (b)  In  pursuing  these 
under  competition  with  boys,  may  girls  not  overexert  them- 
selves from  the  standpoint  of  physical  health?  (i)  Or  may 
not  the  preponderance  of  women  teachers  and  girl  students 
tend  to  feminize  the  programme,  making  it  unprofitable  for 
boys  ?  {if)  If,  as  some  believe,  the  highest  social  possibilities 
of  boys  and  girls  are  realized  through  separation  and  scgre- 
*gation  during  the  sensitive  adolescent  period,  so  that  boy» 
become  more  manly  and  girls  more  womanly,  then  does  not 
coeducation  tend  to  interfere  with  this  development  by  bring- 
ing boys  and  girls  too  much  in  contact  ? 

It  may  be  frankly  admitted  that  we  do  not  yet  know  the 
solution  of  these  problems;  that  we  must  wait  on  evidence, 
collected  under  very  difficult  conditions  and  subject  to  imper- 
fect standards  of  measurement,  before  we  can  obtain  answers. 
Nevertheless,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  modern  progrcssire 
tendencies  within  the  field  of  secondary  education  itself  may 
largely  mitigate  some  of  the  supposed  evils,  {a)  The  grow- 
ing Hcsibihty  of  the  high  school  curriculum  makes  it  entirely 
possible  for  most  girls  to  make  programmes  of  study  quite 
different  from  those  of  boys,  in  the  aggregate,  just  as  the 
programmes  of  various  types  of  boys  will  differ  from  each 
other.  The  general  introduction  of  vocational  work  as  pait 
of  the  school  programme  will  tend  to  further  diffcrcQiiaiion. 
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Id  other  words,  the  typicBl  modern  high  school  of  large  size 
oSers  a  variety  of  educational  opportunities,  and  tends  less  to 
prescribe  the  programme  for  any  pupil ;  so  that  various  kinds 
of  indi^'idua]  adjustment  arc  feasible,  {b)  The  large  high 
ichool  also  offers  many  opportunities  for  social  differentiation. 
Popils  tend  to  fall  into  groups,  in  games,  social  meetings,  etc., 
and  these,  if  left  to  themselves,  give  opportunity  for  various 
kinds  of  sex-segregation.  This,  of  course,  docs  not  involve 
the  complete  segregation  of  the  boys'  or  girts"  boarding  school ; 
but  it  docs  offer  the  normal  kinds  of  segregation  and  inci- 
dental contact  that  prevail  in  the  home  and  in  social  life  of 
the  community  generally,  (c)  There  can  be  no  question  but 
that  the  physical  well-being  of  all  secondary  school  pupils, 
and  est>ecialiy  girls,  needs  careful  oversight.  Not  merely  the 
iftudics,  hut  also  the  social  life  of  the  pupil  needs  careful  con- 
nderstion,  and  iiivc«ligatioii,  beyond  that  which  has  yet  been 
made.  Many  girls  are  now  over-stimulated,  but  there  is  little 
evidence  that  this  has  any  persistent  connection  with  coedu- 
cation, and  the  efforts  to  relieve  it  in  general  would  probably 
also  relieve  the  part  due  to  the  presence  of  the  opposite  sex. 


3-    SPECIAL   Ft;NCTinNS   OF   PRINCtPAl.S,   HEADS  OF   DEPABT- 
UENT3,  AND   TEACHERS 


High  School  Superviaon  offers  some  peculiar  problems. 
Effective  supervision  of  elementary  school  work  is  supposed 
to  involve  pedagogical  uplifting  of  the  teacher  through  the  aid 
o(  a  principal  who  knows  the  conditions  of  pedagogy  well, 
and  one  who  is  able  to  apply  them  in  the  entire  held  of  clc- 
mentary  education.  But  in  the  high  school,  comprehensive 
npervision  of  instruction  in  the  constructive  sense  is  largely 
fanpovsible  because  of  the  great  degree  of  specialization. 
Only  a  most  unusual  man  or  woman  would  be  able  to  be  so 
familiar  with  the  range  of  secondary  school  subjects  in  con- 
teat  and  method  as  to  be  able  to  supervise  effectively  the 
Xn-k.  In  the  large  high  school  this  constructive  supervision 
oust  be  left  to  heads  of  departmcnU  i  and  iu  the  small  one 
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must  be  secured  indirectly,  through  the  failure  or  saccess  of 
the  students  and  the  Inspection  of  college  examiDcn. 

Powers  of  Principal.  —  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  mu- 
agement  ol  American  secondary  schools  much  larger  respoa- 
sibilities  devolve  upon  the  principal  than  io  the  ctetnentarf 
schools,  the  office  corresponding  more  nearly  to  the  Europeaa 
practice.  To  a  considerable  extent  he  formulates  the  policy 
of  the  school,  arranges  courses  of  instruction,  and  at  least  hat 
considerable  powers  of  recommendation  in  the  matter  of  se- 
lecting teachers.  The  community  holds  him  responsible  for 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  school,  and  cooseqaeotly  he  is 
given  large  admimstrati\-e  powers>  To  such  aa  extent  is  tMs 
true  that  very  frequently,  at  least  in  cities  of  moderate  vie, 
the  superintendent  of  schools  devotes  bis  attention  primarily 
to  elementary  education,  leaving  the  high  school  principal 
largely  free.  Not  infrequently  there  has  existed  conflict  of 
authority,  the  principal  seeking  powers  co>>rdtnate  with  those 
of  the  superintendent  and  the  right  of  direct  communicatioD 
with  the  board.  Because  the  interests  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education  involve  so  many  different  probl«ns,it 
has  occasionally  been  proposed  that  different  boards  of  edu- 
cation should  govern  the  two  types  of  school,  or  that  within 
the  single  board  there  should  be  two  committees,  one  for  each 
type,  with  large  independent  powers.  Unquestionably,  bow* 
ever,  these  separatist  tendencies  must  be  wrong  in  the  lof^ 
run,  for  effective  city  supervision  involves  centralizatioa  aad 
coordination  of  functions ;  the  board  of  education  should 
control  all  city  schools,  and  under  them  the  superintcndait 
should  be  the  general  administrator  of  the  system.  But  be- 
yond this  there  is  every  reason  for  giving  those  in  direct  coo- 
trol  of  the  high  schools  extensi\-c  authority  and  aa  much 
responsibility.  If  the  city  is  large,  there  might  be  an  associ- 
ate su[>criniendent  of  secondary  education,  and  it  would  be 
veil  if  such  an  office  included  supervision  of  all  the  educatioo 
beyond  the  traditional  sixth  grade,  so  that  the  industrial  and 
academic  training  of  almost  all  children  over  tweU-e  yean  of 
Ige  could  be  unified  and  more  effectively  adjusted.  Is 
LSmaller  communities  the  high  school  principal  should  be 
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{iirca  large  powers  of  initiation  and  direction,  as  should  ulH- 
aately  clementar)-  school  principals.  The  high  school  prin- 
c^al,  with  the  varieties  of  specialized  work  which  he  controls 
■od  the  varied  interests  to  be  considered,  should  have  power 
to  select  his  faculty  from  a  wide  field.  His  choices  .should 
always  have  the  approval  of  the  superintendent  and  the 
board  before  final  election  ;  but  these  should  not  attempt  to 
make  selections  for  the  high  school  without  the  consent  of  the 
phncipaL  SimiUirly,  in  the  matter  of  the  course  of  study,  the 
lelectioQ  of  text  books,  and  the  purchase  of  equipment, 
Ibe  principal  should  have  extensive  powers  of  initiation  and 
should  be  held  responsible  for  results. 

Coordination  of  Departments.  —  Apart  from  these  matters 
of  general  admini-stration,  the  principal  has  other  important 
(unctions.  The  firstis  in  reference  to  that  kind  of  supervision 
which  will  secure  to  each  student  under  various  specialized 
teachers,  an  apportionment  of  work  which  will  be  hygicnically 
wdA  educationally  suitable.  In  the  elementary  school  without 
departmental  work,  the  teacher  coordinates  the  various  kinds 
of  work  performed  by  the  pupil;  under  the  departmental 
teaching  of  the  high  school,  it  is  seldom  that  the  various 
teachers  will  make  an  effective  coordination  without  close 
direction  from  the  principal.  In  their  competition  for  the 
time  and  energy  of  the  pupils  many  secondary  teacher.*  are 
in  danger  of  overworking  the  growing  children  and  of  dis- 
regarding hygienic  considerations.  Much  of  secondary  educa- 
tioo  is  probably  vitiated  by  failure  to  take  due  account  of  health 
conditions,  especially  in  the  case  of  girls.  Upon  the  principal, 
organizing  and  supervising  his  faculty,  much  responsibility 
for  many  of  the  necessar)'  adjustments  f  nally  fall. 

Adjostment  of  Pupil.  —  Where  the  curriculum  of  the  school 
u  fletible  as  regards  the  work  a  given  student  may  take,  a 
Urge  responsibiUty  also  devolves  upon  the  principal  to  enable 
each  student  to  make  the  best  adjustment  possible  to  him. 
[n  small  high  schools  the  principal  may  do  this  himself;  in 
large  schooU  he  must  delegate  some  rciiponsibility,  but  hold 
-  Umself  aa  a  court  of  appeal.  As  pointed  out  before,  these 
adjustments  should  not  be  made  without  the  close  and  intelli> 
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gent  co«>perati<Mi  of  the  parent.  In  few  cities  is  eaoi 
ckine  in  the  way  of  providing  ihc  parents  with  siiffi 
formation  regarding  the  aims  and  possibilities  of  the  »econ< 
schools.  Long  before  a  pupil  is  ready  for  high  school 
father  should  have  recei\-ed  from  the  high  school  a  card 
pfepared  circular  of  tnformatton.  answering  the  quest 
which  an  interested  parent  should  want  answered.  She 
before  entering  the  high  school,  the  child  should  receh 
blank  which  may  be  Riled  out  by  the  parent  for  the  inftn 
tioa  of  the  school  and  giving  ample  opportunity  for  expres 
of  opinton  on  the  part  of  the  parent.  A  ^milar  blank  s|| 
kaiix  been  filled  out  by  the  pupil's  (ast  teacher,  givinfl 
information  as  to  his  tastes,  capacities,  behavior,  and  0 
facts  which  the  secondary  school  should  utilize  in  tryiD] 
locate  the  pupiL  The  pupil  himself  should  be  provided  ^ 
printed  information,  and  should  be  expected  to  fill  out  a  b! 
with  details  of  his  ambitions,  purposes,  tastes,  and  reai 
for  his  chcHCc  of  particular  lines  of  work.  The  prindpi 
other  adviser  of  the  pupil  should  utilize  all  the  informa 
thus  collected,  and,  if  necessary,  interpose  his  objccU 
To  effectively  adjust  the  pupil  to  the  work  which  he  is 
in  the  high  school  (the  liberal  high  school,  which  d 
merely  prepare  for  college,  is  meant)  is  a  matter  of  n 
educational  importance,  and  should  be  one  of  the  largi 
tions  of  the  principal 

Sodal  Relations.  —  A  further  extension  of  this  ovi 
is  found  in  the  eslabli.^hmcnl  of  profilabli;  social  relatitnu 
the  pupil.     Experience  and  theory  concur  in  iodicatinj 
critical  nature  of  the  high  school  period  in  the  fixing  of 
relationships.    The  vogue  of  athletics  and  social  gro' 
the  high  school  is  proof  of  the  natural  demand  on  the  pai 
the  pupils   for  experience  in  social  cooperation.     In  si 
high  schools  the  relations  between  pupils  and  faculty 
to  be  close  and  personal;  in  large  high  schools  this 
pduibte  through  the  development  of  special  agencies, 
high  school   teacher  meets   possibly  two   hundred  dif 
hupitt  each  day.     Under  these  conditions,  the  establi 
v>i  I'crsonal  acquaintance  becomes  very  difficult,  and 
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be  said  that  the  only  way  to  accomplish  this  is  through  some 

iona  of  specialization  of  the  social  aiul  advisory  functions, 

nnder  the  direction  of  the  principal.     Where  it  is  desirable  to 

have  oversight  of  the  social  group  activities  of  the  pupils  and 

to  have  the  school  kept  in  touch  with  the  homes  of  the  pupils, 

it  is  possible  that  a  special  social  af,'cnt  or  secretary  for  the 

ichooi  is  necessary.     This  U  especially  important  if  the  school 

seeks  to  cooperate  with  the  pupils  in  seeking  employment 

after  leaving  school     On  the  other  hand,  advisory  functions 

Day  possibly  be  best  exercised  by  members  of  the  regular 

faculty  through  some  system  of  assigning  to  each  member 

a  group  of  twenty  or  thirty  pupils  to  which  such  member  will 

Kt  as  adviser.    Since  during  the  long  summer  vacation  many 

ditnges  take  place  in  the  high  school,  pupils  drop  out  and 

others  undergo  changes  of  attitude  toward  their  work,  tt  is 

desirable  that  the  advisory  teacher  should  continue  with  the 

tame  group  through  the  vacation,  so  that  she  may  discover 

ages  of  the  sort  indicated,  and  so  that  at  the  beginning  of 

year  pupils  who  arc  not  beginners  may  find  ready  some 

one  with  whom  they  are  acquainted.     There  arc  some  reasons 

fi>r  believing  that  it  might  prove  advantageous  if  the  adviser 

coalinucd  with  the  same  group  of  pupils  through  all  the  years 

of  their  course.     The  continuity  of  relations  thus  established 

«ouId  tend  to  become  more  personal,  and  each  faculty  mem- 

\xs  would  come  to   know  a  small   group  of   students  very 

iotimaiely. 

Pedagogical  Supervision  is  essentially  the  function  of  the 
^eid  of  a  department.  The  programme  of  studies  is  an 
of  the  entire  school,  but  the  adjustment  of  methods 
content  within  any  line  of  work,  and  the  improvement 
of  the  teachers  in  that  field,  must  rest  with  the  supervisor. 
The  bead  of  a  department  is  himself  a  teacher,  but  opportu- 
•iiy  must  be  allowed  him  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  other 
tttchcrs  in  his  field,  to  the  end  that  the  standards  of  their 
«0[k  may  be  improved. 
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4.    PROGKAMlims  OF   INDIVIDUAL   PUPILS 


^^  At  least  two  considerations  must  be  influential  in  arrang- 
ing a  programme  of  work  for  the  individual  pupil  after  his 
choice  of  subjects  has  been  made.  There  arc:  (a)  certain 
conditions  of  the  learning  process  resting  on  physiological 
and  psychological  grounds ;  and  {b)  the  limitations  of  the 
school  and  its  statT  on  the  economic  side.  For  example, 
where  the  work  of  a  student  is  partly  in  such  subjects  as 
mathematics  and  partly  in  industrial  subjects  or  laboratory 
work,  it  is  generally  deemed  better  that  the  earlier  part  of 
the  day  should  be  given  to  the  first  subject  and  the  latter 
part  to  the  work  involving  greater  motor  activity.  But 
where  a  large  equipment  and  staff  are  maintained,  this  is  not 
economically  feasible.  The  entire  plant  must  be  kept  in 
operation  during  the  school  day.  Similar  considerations 
apply  to  shop  work  and  where  out-of-door  farm  work  is 
developed  in  special  types  of  high  schools.  Teachers  and 
equipment  must  be  kept  in  operation,  even  though  the 
adjustment  of  work  produced  does  not  meet  all  the  require* 
ments  that  physiological  considerations  might  suggest. 

The  operation  of  the  elective  system,  to  some  extent,  inter- 
feres with  the  regularity  of  the  course  of  some  students,  and 
may  have  the  effect  of  crowding  some  days  with  work  and 
leaving  others  relatively  empty.  If  the  conditions  of  manage- 
ment are  desired  to  be  quite  mechanical,  this  is  an  evil.  But 
if  considerable  range  is  allowed  for  adaptation  and  modification 
in  the  individual  pupil,  he  will  speedily  adjust  himself  to  the 
conditions.  It  is  even  desirable  within  certain  limits  that  the 
pupil  should  be  required  to  fit  himself  to  his  own  programme, 
and  to  make  his  own  adjustments,  as  this  gives  him  experi- 
ence in  initiative  in  action  which  wilt  be  of  service  later. 

In  the  management  of  the  high  school,  these  considerations 
are  important  with  regard  to  study:  — 

a.  School  Work.  —  As  far  as  possible,  study  and  prepara- 
'ion  .ihould  be  done  in  the  school,  and  facilities  ought  to  be 
provitled  for  this.  Classrooms  are  not  always  the  best 
places  for  preparing  work,  though  other  facilities  are  not 
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V[%  available.  For  several  types  of  work,  ample  library 
'  kpact  is  desirable,  so  that  pupils  may  carry  on  study  and 
jrriling  under  library  conditions,  which,  in  their  sphere,  tend 
(reproduce  the  businesslike  application  of  the  laboratory 
I  shop. 
Home  Work  should  be  assigned  largely  with  reference 
Hbe  entire  quantity  which  the  pupil  is  expected  to  receive 
I  various  teachers.  In  fact,  it  is  possible  that  each  teacher 
Ilk!  keep  a  record  of  assignments,  to  the  end  that  frequently 
ssituation  as  regards  any  individual  pupil  may  be  checked 
,  and  investigation  made  as  to  whether  home  assignments 
excessive.  Or  records  made  at  frequent  intervals  by 
I  teacher  could  be  kept  in  the  principal's  office  for  frequent 
ultaiion  by  te:ichers.  The  bookish  side  of  high  school 
«Drk  tends  to  be  demanded  in  excess  of  pedagogic  require- 
meots.  The  adviser  should  co6]>cralc  in  enlightening  the 
pupil  as  to  the  best  methods  and  conditions  o(  home  study. 
Creit  wear  and  tear  is  caused  by  wrong  methods  of  study, 
and  by  the  nervous  and  uncertain  attitude  of  the  pupil  when 
borne  conditions  arc  unfavorable. 

t.  Physical  Culture.  —  The  adjustment  of  the  course  and 
day  should  be  such  as  to  leive  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
afternoon  for  physical  training.  In  large  cities,  of  course, 
vbcre  there  arc  few  opportunities  for  physical  exercise  and 
trood  physical  development,  gymnasiums  must  be  used,  like 
dops  and  classrooms,  in  turn.  But  under  favorable  condi- 
lioos,  when  the  possibilities  of  exercise  arc  widely  and  gencr* 
OBsly  appreciated,  when  walking,  games,  gymnasium  work, 
and  the  like  are  all  recognized  to  their  full  limit,  it  will  be 
more  and  more  possible  to  utilize  a  portion  of  the  afternoon 
period  for  the  physical  education  of  the  large  majority  of  the 
high  school  pupils. 

d.  Hidda;  Intenniedon. — The  programme  of  work  should 
allow  for  considerable  intermission  at  midday.    The  half>day 
session  often  tends  to  become  unhygienic.     Of  course  it  may 
rMt  be  necessary  for  all  teachers  to  stay  the  full  day. 
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5.  OROAmZATiON  OF  C06pERATI\'E  VOLDSTABy  ACTtVITIES 
Social  Activities.  ^  The  American  high  school  tends 
develop  a  considerable  range  of  social  or  group  activities  of 
voluntary  nature,  some  of  which  harmonize  with  the  aims  of 
school  and  some  of  which  do  not.  Literary  societies,  de 
societies,  athletic  chtbs,  fraternities,  field  clubs,  and  jou 
clubs  are  formed.  From  one  point  of  view  these  reprcsc: 
something  entirely  normal  and  wholesome,  unless  misdirected ; 
for  they  arc  the  functioning  of  the  social  insdncls,  and  lead  to 
experience  which  will  later  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  social 
activity.  The  high  school  age,  so-called,  is  a  period  of  active 
aocial  interest  and  great  capacity  for  the  formation  of  habits. 
The  qualities  of  loyalty,  cooperation,  group  competition,  and 
clan-likc  sympathy  arc  very  strong.  Gi\ing  the  stimulus 
leadership  and  example,  they  tend  to  work  out  actively 
various  forms  of  expression.  The  exercise  of  these  po 
may  prove  quite  absorbing  to  the  pupil  and  cause  his  devo- 
tion to  his  prescribed  pursuits  to  flag  and  waver.  Further- 
more, the  development  of  a  certain  social  exclusivencss 
dannishncss,  which  appears  in  connection  with  the  cxcrci 
of  these  voUintary  group  activities,  may  interfere  with  t 
democratic  character  of  the  school,  and  may  entail  standards 
of  expenditure  and  of  extra-school  activity  which  many 
students  arc  unable  to  meet.  On  the  other  hand,  they  often 
tend  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  school  excellently.  The 
athletic  activities,  at  their  best,  minister  to  physical  de\-elop- 
ment  and  certain  forms  of  cooperation ;  the  literar>-  and 
debating  societies,  as  well  as  the  group  devoted  to  the  pubb- 
Cation  of  journals,  frequently  give  valuable  experience.  The 
fraternities,  within  certain  limits,  give  social  experience  and 
power. 

The  Direction  of  School  Organizations.  —  The  problem  of 
these  organizations  at  the  present  is  one  of  development  and 
direction.  They  manifest  great  vitality  and  are  probabff 
fundamentally  involved  in  the  wider  growth  of  the  childreB. 
Many  educators  must  view  them  with  sympathy,  in  spiW 
the  fact  that  they  so  often  conflict  with  the  narrow  aims 
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the  school;  for  they  do  seem  to  contribute  something  of  cdu> 
attooa!  value,  which  the  school  subjects  do  not.  It  is  use- 
less to  say  in  this  case  that  the  children  should  be  compelled 
10  await  the  close  of  their  high  school  course  for  the  time  to 
indulge  in  these  activities.  In  so  far  as  good  results  do  come 
(rom  all  voluntary  activities  of  the  kind  doscribed,  they  un- 
doubtedly find  their  efficacy  in  the  fact  that  this  Is  a  period 
of  plasticity  as  regards  the  social  instincts,  and  that  develop* 
mcnt  must  come  at  this  time  or  not  at  all. 

School  Cooperation.  —  The  fact  is  that  so  far  as  American 
day  schools  of  secondary  grade  arc  concerned,  they  have 
iddom  cooperated  in  the  development  of  these  activities,  and 
CiOt  infrequently  have  maintained  a  positively  hostile  attitude. 
Ic  this  respect,  one  notices  a  stimig  contrast  tii  the  boarding- 
tchools  of  the  best  type  where  the  need  of  such  cooperation 
becomes  more  insistent.  The  great  elTectiveness  of  the 
typical  English  boarding-school  inheres  at  least  as  much  in 
the  excellence  of  the  social  life  developed  as  in  the  curricu- 
lum. But  the  American  high  school,  as  a  day  institution,  has 
sot  assumed  much  responsibility  for  the  social  development 
of  vs  pupils,  and  social  activities  of  various  sorts  have  been 
illowcd  to  develop  sporadically,  or  as  stimulated  from  outside 
touiccs.  The  connection  between  the  home  and  the  school 
in  large  cities  has  become  less  close,  hence  the  former  has 
been  able  to  exercise  only  insuffictent  control  of  the  pupils  in 
their  coc^er-itive  activities.  In  such  matters  as  athletics  and 
fraiemitics,  the  high  schools  have  not  developed  traditions  and 
lorms  of  their  own,  but  have  imitated  higher  institutions  of 
lanung,  usually  hoarding  schools,  and  have  thus  given 
1  iiuite  artificiai  direction  to  their  social  activities. 

U'hat  is  wanted  is  a  hearty  recognition  of  the  desirability 
of  many  forms  of  social  activity  in  the  high  school,  and  the 
active  participation  of  the  faculty  or  specialized  members 
thereof  in  their  development  Already  there  are  some  evi- 
dences of  this  in  the  matter  of  athletics.  Under  a  director 
af  physical  education,  having  a  broad  view  of  the  ])hysiologi. 
cil  and  social  significance  of  sports  and  athletics,  much  can  be 
done,  as  experience  shows.     Possibly  in  other  social  matters 
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a  large  high  school  could  not  do  better  than  to  develop  sorae 
kind  of  social  secretary  or  school  visitor  who  should  study 
social  needs  and  cooperate  in  the  realisation  of  means  to 
meet  them.  In  some  schools  the  practice  has  arisen  of  hav- 
Ling  each  society  which  is  organized  with  the  school  as  a  baui 
'select  some  member  of  the  faculty  as  an  advisory  or  counsel- 
ling member.  This  works  well,  and  teachers  should  be  pro- 
vided with  time  and  means  to  cooperate.  In  small  schools  an 
active  principal,  of  course,  keeps  the  advisory  (unctions  in  his 
own  hands,  but  under  present  traditions  he  is  rot  always 
sympathetic,  looking  upon  social  activities  as  something  to  be 
tolerated,  but  not  encouraged. 

Authority  of  School  over  Social  Organizations.  —  The  gen- 
eral principle  that  all  social  activities  within  the  high  school 
should  conform  to  large  standards  of  aim  and  propriety  laid 
Ldown  by  the  school,  is  sound.    In  legal  contests  with  organiza- 
^tioDS,  like  fraternities  and  athletic  clubs,  which  have  tended 
to  set  aside  the  authority  of  the  school,  the  courts  have  usually 
decided  in  favor  of  the  faculty  and  its  controlling  board  of  ed- 
ucation.   The  faculty  must  be  in  a  position  to  regulate  inter- 
school  contests,  to  afTcct  the  standards  of  school  publications, 
,  and  to  impose  a  proper  limitation  on  fraternity  activities.     The 
[school  must  develop  machinery  which  will  enable  it  to  carry 
on  this  supervision  effectively  and  constructively.     It  is  peda- 
gogically  unwise  to  think  of  suppression  as  a  remedy  for  the 
evils  which  are  incident  to  social  activity  In  high  schooU.    The 
school  must  seek  out  and  develop  lines  of  social  participatioii, 
and  must  aim  in  friendly  manner  to  aid  those  of  spontaneous 
Jevelopmcnt.     Only  thus  can  it  rccogiuzc  the  vast  import 
'tance  of  this  period  in  social  education.     Social  education  of 
the  best  type  will  not  be  fotmd  in  bonks,  nor  even  through 
the  contact  of  teachers  of  high  social  power.     It  must  be 
learned  in  action,  and  the  schools  must  aid  in  the  development 
of  channels  for  these  activities. 
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6.     SELF-GOVERNMENT    AKD    DISCIPLfNE 

The  KscipUne  of  High  Schools  is  affected  by  the  fact  that 
traditionally  this  type  of  school  docs  not  aim  to  keep  all 
kinds  of  students,  but  only  those  who  arc  manifestly  prottting 
from  the  course.  Hence  it  holds  itself  free  to  excuse  from 
fuiiher  attendance  (to  use  no  harsher  term)  those  who  by 
their  conduct  fail  to  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  school. 
To  a  great  extent  this  is  effective  as  long  as  the  authorities 
have  to  deal  only  with  individuals,  but  when  groups  with  con- 
liderablc  inner  coherence  have  been  formed  within  the  school, 
it  becomes  practically  very  difficult  to  maintain  discipline  on 
the  above  simple  basis.  To  a  considerable  extent  the  antag- 
onism of  many  high  school  faculties  to  the  activity  of  athletic 
and  fraternal  associations  fmds  its  source  in  the  fact  that  the 
strongly  coopentting  groups  thus  formed  may  tend  to  assert 
themselves  in  the  discipline  of  the  school  to  the  extent  of  re- 
fusing to  observe  regulations,  or  of  maintaining  a  passive 
attitude  of  hostility  to  higher  standards  of  scholarship.  The 
effect  of  this  cooperative  resistance  is  demoralizing  to  the 
Kbool,  and,  to  a  measurable  extent,  the  faculty  finds  it  necessary 
to  yield-  It  the  result  is  a  sort  of  drawn  battle,  each  side 
matching  the  other  for  overt  signs  of  weakness,  the  faculty 
icekingto  detect  and  convict  the  ringleaders  of  the  opposition, 
the  rcsuldng  situation  is  most  unfortunate  for  the  school.  At 
the  same  time,  it  cannot  escape  the  careful  student  of  the 
situation  that  the  pupils  are  developing  certain  powers  of  co- 
operation and  loyalty  to  accepted  beliefs  which  seem  to  be  in 
much  demand  in  the  industrial  and  social  world  which  will 
ultimately  receive  these  boys  and  girls. 

Student  Cooperation.  —  To  meet  this  situation  or  to  pre- 
vent it  from  arising,  it  is  necessary  that  means  of  extensive 
cooperation  should  develop,  and  that  the  faculty  of  the 
ichool  should  enter  into  sympathetic  cooperation  with  the 
pupil's  point  of  view.  Various  devices  have  been  experi- 
iBcnted  upon  in  trying  to  secure  this  result.  Of  course  the 
[personalis  of  principal  and  teachers  often  accomplishes  re- 
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suits  which  are  ver>-  real,  with  but  little  external  manifestation 
of  machinery.  The  rules  of  the  school  may  provide  for  ui 
elective  consulting  committee  of  the  stiideiits,  which  coop- 
erates with  the  faculty.  When  such  a  committee  is  tnily 
representative  of  the  student  body,  it  can  accomplish  much, 
and  provides  a  regular  avenue  for  the  expression  of  the  senti- 
ments of  the  students.  It  is  found  most  effective  not  to  elect 
a  committee  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  but  prefer- 
ably in  the  middle,  to  the  end  that  such  committee  or  a  large 
part  of  it  may  hold  over  the  long  vacation.  To  this  com- 
mittee the  faculty  may  refer  questions  of  general  policy  for 
discu^on,  and  even  cases  of  discipline.  Of  course  the 
authority  of  the  faculty  must  finally  prevail,  but  in  school 
government  it  avails  much  to  get  any  policy  or  case  fuUy 
and  sympathetically  before  the  students. 

Self-government. —  The  above  is  the  preliminary  step 
toward  student  government,  or  student  self-government,  as  it 
is  sometimes  called.  If  it  once  be  conceded  that  it  is  de^- 
able  and  advisable  to  call  representative  students  into  council 
in  case  of  policies  and  procedures,  then  it  is  apparent  that 
the  effective  organization  of  students,  with  this  end  in  view, 
may  also  become  desirable.  Many  high  schools  have,  there- 
fore, developed  in  greater  or  less  degree  student  government,  ia 
which  a  committee  or  regularly  elected  set  of  rcprescntativei 
of  the  students  assumes  some  of  the  authority  and  responsi- 
bilities of  control  and  discipline.  In  some  large  schools, 
schemes  of  government  patterned  after  that  of  a  state  or 
nation  are  developed,  with  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
divisions.  Before  these  organs  come  matters  (or  legislation 
or  administration.  Back  of  the  system  of  school  government, 
of  course,  must  stand  a  strong  personality;  otherwise,  the 
thing  might  mean  shipwreck.  The  high  school  cannot  ex- 
ercise a  complete  control  over  the  lives  of  its  pupils,  hence  it 
must  limit  its  powers  of  discipline  largely  to  the  school  aitd 
school  life.  If  it  had  control  of  the  economic  and  social  life 
of  its  pupils  in  every  respect,  as  has  the  George  Jr.  Republic, 
it  might  allow  corporate  responsibility  to  go  much  further. 
As  it  is,  however,  in  some  schools  a  really  great  amount  of 
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ntthority  has  been  devolved  upon  the  pupils  with  good  re- 
sults. 

Tba  Ends  k&  Self-government  arc  uvofold:  it  is  a  means 
toward  preserving  the  order  and  effectiveness  of  the  school ; 
and  it  is  a  means  of  the  social  development  of  the  pupilR. 
Even  if,  in  the  former  respect,  it  did  not  prove  more  effective 
than  ordinary  forms  of  external  control,  it  would  probably 
still  be  abundantly  justifiable  on  the  ground  that  it  promot^ 
the  socijil  development  of  the  students  who  come  under  its 
iofiucnce.  For  it  teaches  citizenship  and  the  responsibilities 
of  corporate  life  in  a  very  objective  way,  and  it  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  largely  democralii;.  In  vi^w  of  the  persistent 
need  in  a  democratic  country  for  preparation  for  civic  duties 
tod  the  inculcation  of  a  sense  of  civic  responsibility,  it  has 
been  felt  that  self-government  in  schools  as  a  means  of  dis> 
dpUne  should  be  greatly  developed,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
experience  already  demonstrates  its  feasibility. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 


The  Administration  of  the  Normal  School 


Professional  training  for  teachers  has  been  accepted  u 
an  essential  factor  in  the  development  of  public  educatton. 
Since  the  first  normal  school  was  opened  in  Massachusetts 
three  quarlers  of  a  century  ago,  the  ideal  of  expert  teaching 
has  made  rapid  headway,  until  every  state  in  the  Union  sup- 
ports normal  schools,  and  many  of  our  universities  and  colleges 
provide  instruction  in  the  history  and  theory  of  educatioo. 
Many  cities  support  training-schools  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  there  arc  also  institutes,  reading  circles,  and  other  agencies 
supported  at  public  expense.  The  number  of  public  nonoal 
schools  in  the  United  States  is  181,  private  83,  making  264 
in  alL  There  arc  269  universities  and  colleges  where  edu- 
cation has  a  recognized  place.  Several  cities  support  trainiag- 
schools. 

Dtmand  for  Professional  Training.  —  The  current  belief  has 
Lbeen  that  education  differs  widely  from  other  professions  in 
'being  easier  to  acquire  and  practise.  This  has  been  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  larger  number  of  teachers  have  entered  their 
ark  with  no  training  whatever,  and  the  additional  fact  that 
iny  men  and  women  have  attained  both  success  and  enu- 
nence,  having  had  only  academic  training.  Bui  with  the 
example  before  us  of  Germany  and  France,  where  all  teachers 
arc  trained  .-ind  tested  before  being  certificated  for  work,  and 
in  view  of  the  acknowledged  superiority  of  German  teachers 
u  regards  technique;  also,  in  the  light  of  our  increasing 
koowledgcof  the  child,  and  the  laws  of  mental  life,  —  it  is  safe 
to  predict  that  in  the  not  distant  future  it  will  be  made  {(»• 
(Kusible  for  any  person  to  teach  in  schools  of  importance 
W^out  adequate  preparation.     Let  it  be  acknowledged  that 
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education  is  a  comparatively  new  profession,  and  that  the 
field  which  it  pro[>crly  includes  has  not  been  fully  determined 
«  explored ;  let  it  be  admitted,  also,  that  the  history  of  normal 
Kbools  in  the  United  States  is  not  a  story  of  enlightened  and 
consistent  progress  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  It  is 
Hilt  true  that  the  chief  hope  of  progress  in  popular  education 
lie*  with  the  Norma!  School. 

Difficulties  in  the  Way.—  Until  recent  times  state  legisla- 
tures were  moderately  slow  in  making  sufficient  appropriations 
lor  the  housing  and  etiuipmenl  of  normal  schools.  For  many 
years  these  schools  were  computed  to  receive  as  students 
persons  of  meagre  education,  and  so  must  cither  add  profes- 
sional training  to  a  foundation  which  was  quite  unstable,  or 
else  proceed  to  give  such  instruction  in  the  common  branches 
as  might  be  necessary.  As  high  schools  were  established  in 
'  all  towns  and  cities,  it  became  possible  to  make  a  stand  for 
high  school  training  as  a  prerequisite  to  admission  to  the 
normal  schools.  Many  slates  have  taken  this  step,  and 
according  as  the  high  school  training  is  bro.id  and  thorough, 
and  the  normal  school  is  equal  to  its  task,  teachers  have 
entered  the  field  who  have  both  scholarship  and  teaching 
^ability. 

^K  Unsettled  Questions.  —  There  is  still  a  great  lack  of  agree- 
^Hnent  as  to  what  should  constitute  normal  training,  what 
^^udies  and  in  what  amount,  what  proportion  of  theory  and 
what  of  practice,  and  how  these  two  phases  of  professional 
education  should  be  related  to  each  other.  Even  in  the  field 
of  the  history  of  education,  which  is  almost  universally  re- 
garded as  an  essential  study,  the  leaders  seem  to  be  in  a 
maze  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  best  selection  of 
subject-matter.  According  as  the  educational  ideal  is  nar- 
rowed to  %-cry  practical  ends,  or  as  it  is  broadened  to  square 
with  the  highest  conception  of  human  life  and  destiny,  90  the 
bislory  of  education  as  taught  in  normal  aiid  other  profes- 
sional schools  ranges  from  typical  studies  of  theory  and  prac- 
tice to  the  signiiicHnt  phases  of  the  growth  and  progress  of 
peoples  and  the  social  factors  which  have  affected  their 
reers. 
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Tbe  OW  and  H«w  Psychology.  —  The  same  geaeral  situatioa 
obn  ID  tbe  beld  of  educational  psychology.  Some  believe 
tfastiS  instmctioo  can  be  based  upon  intellectual  laws  well 
d^Dcd  sad  established.  Others  declare  that  teaching  as  a 
yifwtft  cattDot  be  built  upon  psychology  at  all,  and  that 
tsitetB  recem  very  Uttle  benefit  from  its  study.  Some  who 
have  faid  in  tbdr  ability  to  establish  the  principles  of  teach- 
ing (Ml  a  psychological  basis  are  contented  with  the  codcIu- 
noos  which  have  a  historic  support.  In  more  progreanra 
circies  tbe  value  of  the  old  and  familiar  psychology  is  mini- 
lotzed,  and  the  genetic  and  experimental  aspects  of  tbe  sub> 
ject  are  poshed  to  the  front. 

Ib  tbe  field  of  method  and  practice  there  is  an  cqoaSy 
«{de  vuittioo,  and  it  woidd  not  be  possible  to  find  exact  agree- 
neat  among  any  considerable  number  of  experts  as  to  the 
best  «ay  to  develop  technical  skill  in  the  various  fields  of 
pnctical  work. 

Diftnity  of  Type.  —  It  is  obvious  that  because  of  the  great 
^(jBtion  in  opinion  and  belief  regarding  the  inner  motive  aod 
pnctical  methods  of  normal  school  instruction,  it  would  be 
^oeasooable  to  expect  any  considerable  degree  of  uniformiQ* 
of  trpc  taking  the  country  as  a  whole.  There  are  other 
iCftscns  than  those  already  mentioned  why  the  normal  schools 
eC  tbe  United  States  have  always  presented  a  great  variety 
of  tTpe>  and  still  continue  to  do  90.  All  the  characteristics  of 
geiL  climate,  relief,  educational  advancement,  public  spirit, 
and  civic  pride,  which  determine  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
t^KT  forms  of  public  service,  operate  in  this  field,  also.  It 
b  noCiocable  that  in  any  given  state  there  is  some  similari^ 
la  oTganiaation  and  equipment  as  well  as  in  the  method* 
ctaploycd. 

Oivaping  according  to  Type. — The  report  of  tbe  special 
committee  on  normal  schools,  published  in  1S99,  grouped 
aorma)  schools  of  the  country  roughly  as  those  of  New  ^tg- 
Und,  the  South,  the  Middle  states,  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and 
th«  raeific  slope,  and  pointed  out  the  special  characteristics  of 
r«i.-h  gronp-  Doubtless,  the  ten  years  which  have  elapsed 
lince  that  report  was  written  have  seen  some  reductioa  in 
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variation  of  type.     At  present,  the  most  marked  differ' 
arc  found  in  the  adjustment  of  theoretical  and  practicaJ 
and   even   here   there  i^  a  decided  trend  toward  th« 
practice  school  as  an  increasingly  influential  factor. 

TTie  Industrial  Normal  School.  —  If  we  include  in  our  con- 
sideration   such    institutions    as    those    at    Hampton    and 
Ttttkegee  and  all    similar  schools  in   the  South,  supported 
Ittgely  by  benevolence,  we  find  a  marked  change  from  the 
common  type.    This  is  caused  by  the  necessity  of  adapting 
education  to  vocational  ends.     The  abolition  of  slavery  left  a 
problem  of  ignorance  and  inefficiency  in  the  black  race  which 
byet  by  no  means  solved.     General  Armstrong  and  his  fol- 
iovers,  in  undertaking  to  train  teachers  in  agriculture  and  the 
Boechanical  trades,  gave  a  turn  to  the  normal  school  problem 
which  is  of  immense  significance  to  American  education  and 
life.     To   train    the  children  of   ignorant   people,   black    or 
white,  to  work  with  their  hands,  learn  useful  trades,  become 
honest,  thrifty,  socially  and  morally  strong,  is  coming  to  be 
looked  upon  not  merely  as  a  special  thing  In  education,  but  as 
the  recognition  of  a  universal  principle  and  one  that  must  be 
recognized    throughout    the   country.      The   success  which 
attends  such  institutions  as  those  we  have  cited,  as  well  as 
that  most  impressive  of  all  modern  institutions  for  normal 
training,  the  Macdonald  College  near  Montreal,  arc  prophetic 
of  a  common  school  education  in  the  future  which  shall  come 
ctose  to  the  lives  of  the  people,  bringing  thrift  and  beauty  into 
their  homes,  teaching  those  practical  arts  which  make  both 
men  and  women  more  ser^'iceable  and  also  making  that  dif- 
ferentiation which  is  demanded  tn  our  congested  cities,  where- 
by boys  and  girls  arc  introduced  to  useful  trades  and  arc  put 
in  possession  of  the  elements,  at  least,  of  skilled  handcraft. 

The  Outlook  for  Rural  Schools.— In  the  great  fields  of 
horticulture,  agriculture,  and  forestry,  the  normal  schools  of 
the  United  States  which  train  teachers  for  the  rural  sections 
have  not  only  a  large  field  for  practical  effectiveness,  but  a 
rich  and  interesting  opportunity  considered  from  the  higher 
and  more  ideal  points  of  view.  The  administrative  problem 
regards  the  normal  schools  of  the  United  States  is  no 
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longer  to  be  confined  to  a  scheme  of  education  which 
theoretical  and  bookish,  but  is  to  find  its  subject-matter 
real  things,  — in  the  (arm,  the  shop,  and  those  practical 
tiWties  and  those  civic  and  social  (unctions  which  domina 
our  common  Hfc  In  this  way  the  industrial  element 
gradually  be  introduced  into  all  common  schools.  The  Man- 
ual Training  ideawiH  be  broadened  and  deepened.  The  idea 
that  all  normal  schools  may  be  alike  will  be  discarded.  Just 
as  in  our  great  cities  there  are  now  different  kinds  of  high 
schools,  such  as  commercial,  technical,  manual,  and  literary, 
so  we  may  expect  to  sec  in  the  future,  normal  schools  spe- 
cially equipped  to  train  teachers  in  agriculture,  having  ai  their 
command  a  farm  and  all  the  means  of  making  practical  illus- 
tration of  their  vocation. 

Normal  schools  may  also  be  specially  organized  to  prc- 

tpare  teachers  for  various  kinds  of  technical  and  trade  in- 
struction or  for  commercial  pursuits.  Those  who  are  thus 
trained    wJU   then    become   teachers  in   other    normal    and 

■  training  schools  and  in  industrial  cMablishmcnts,  some 
of  which  arc  already  undertaking  to  provide  instruction  (or 
their  operatives  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  earn  a 
higher  wage  and  become  more  valuable  to  themselves  and 
the  concern. 

•  Unity  in  Educational  Ideal.  —  What  has  been  said  would 

indicate  that  diversity  of  type  in  normal  schools  is  likely 
to  increase  rather  than  diminish  in  the  coming  years. 
This  may  be  expected  especially  as  we  consider  the  special 
purposes  which  such  schools  have  and  the  adaptation  which 
they  should  make  to  the  social  and  industrial  needs  of  the 
community  where  they  are  located.  If,  however,  we  view 
them  with  reference  to  their  acceptance  of  modem  educa- 
tional ideas  and  their  liberality  and  elasticity  in  accepting 
and  applying  them,  we  may  look  for  increasing  unity.  That 
the  teaching  in  some  normal  schools  has  been  as  dry  as  dust, 
and  the  attitude  of  instructors  has  been  rigidly  conservative 
and  dogmatic,  cannot  be  denied.  Some  of  them  are  behind 
the  times,  are  too  well  satisfied  with  what  they  have  accom- 
plished, hesitate  to  employ  others  than  their  own  graduates. 
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snd  thus  sufl'er  from  ihe  dry-rot  which  inbreeding  ulw^ys 
occasions.  No  administrative  officers  iu  educational  work 
irc  more  independent  and  freer  from  molestation  than  the 
heads  of  normal  schools.  Except  as  they  have  the  children 
of  the  community  in  their  practice  schools,  they  have  their 
way  undisturbed  and  arc  not  amenable  to  outside  criticism. 
This  is  one  explanation  of  the  retardation  of  progress  which 
is  to  be  seen  in  some  of  these  schools,  and  points  to  a  danger 
which  should  be  recognized  in  their  administration. 

What  may  be  Denumded.  —  Normal  schools  ought  to  lead 
nther  than  follow ;  they  should  be  willing  to  make  cxperi- 
nents;  they  should  cultivate  opcn-mindedncss  and  patient 
investigation  on  the  part  of  their  students ;  they  should  antici- 
pate the  needs  of  communities  in  respect  to  the  closer  rela- 
tioa&hip  of  the  school  to  the  community  —  the  treatment  of 
peculiar,  defective,  and  neglected  children,  the  segregation  of 
disturbing  elements,  the  nurture  and  oversight  of  city  children 
daring  vacations,  the  establishment  of  social  centres,  the  re- 
lation  of  schools  to  public  libraries,  to  museums,  churches,  to 
2Sthc:tic  culture,  to  commercial  and  industrial  movements,  to 
books  and  reading.  The  normal  school,  like  any  other 
•choot,  may  be  cursed  by  too  complete  a  system  and  by  a  too 
g^at  perfection  uf  method.  It  has  long  been  under-itood  that 
a  school  as  a  machine  may  be  superb,  and  yet  as  a  vitalising 
And  enriching  influence  it  may  still  be  lacking. 

Hew  Fields  to  be  Occupied.  —  Viewing  the  normal  school  as 
the  fountainhead  of  educational  influence  in  the  state,  how 
important  that  its  administration  should  be  alive  to  the 
rapidly  changing  conditions  of  modern  life,  to  the  discoveries 
of  biological  and  psychological  research,  to  the  fruits  of  child 
study,  to  the  wide  range  of  physical  defect  which  is  to  be 
recognized  and  considered  in  every  school,  to  the  methods  of 
preventive  and  corrective  treatment,  to  all  those  pathological 
conditions  which  affect  both  teachers  and  pupils.  Attention 
to  these  matters  insures  professional  joy  and  satisfaction  in 
teaching,  but  their  neglect  permits  the  school  atmosphere  to 
remain  abnormal  and  unwholesome.  Looking  at  the  prob- 
lem from  this  broader  point  of  view,  it  would  seem  that  there 
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I  must,  of  necessity,  be  a  convergence  of  opinion  and  action 
coming  years,  so  th»t  in  progressiveness  and  real  professional 
alertness  there  will  be  almost  a  common  type. 

The  Movement  is  surely  Forwaid.  —  Public  education  holds 
so  lofty  and  dignified  a  place  in  American  thought  thai  inert- 
ness, ultra^conscrvatism,  and  blindness  to  modern  demands 
will  not  be  tolerated.  The  normal  school  of  the  future  will 
combine  the  most  careful  selection  and  unification  of  subject- 
matier  with  the  methods  of  the  experiment  station  and  the 
clinic.  The  elimination  of  the  old  and  the  substitution  of  the 
new  will  not  be  approached  with  dread  and  hesitation,  and 
educators  in  this  field  will  be  as  quick  to  act  upon  new  db- 
covenes  as  are  physicians  and  clergymen  in  their  depait- 
mcnU  of  work. 

The  Aims  of  the  5ormaI  School.  —  In  the  report  to  whidi 
reference  has  been  made  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
sort  of  Bible  on  this  subject,  the  qualities  requisite  in  tfac 
teaching  staff  of  the  normal  school  are  named  in  the  follow- 
ing order:  first,  character;  second,  teaching  ability;  third, 
scholarship ;  fourth,  culture ;  fifth,  professional  spirit 
Arranging  these  characteristics  in  a  slightly  different  order 
for  the  sake  of  logical  and  progressive  sequence,  they  wouU 
seem  to  stand  for  those  aims  which  every  normal  school 
should  seek  to  reach,  namely:  first,  character;  sccondL 
scholarship;  third,  culture;  fourth,  teaching  ability;  fifth, 
professional  spirit.  Each  one  of  these  aims  is  essential  to 
the  others ;  they  arc  all  closely  related  to  each  other,  and  it 
would  seem  difficult  to  arrange  them  in  any  other  order,  think- 
ing of  their  relative  importance.  Let  us  briefly  analyze 
these  aims  and  see  what  they  have  to  suggest  toward  a  lohi- 
tion  o(  the  administrative  problem  :  — 

First,  Character. — The  intending  teacher  is  presumably 
young,  has  by  inheritance  those  physical,  ethical,  and  social 
qualities  which  go  to  make  up  personality.  The  first  ques- 
tion which  the  normal  school  must  face  is,  "  Can  personality 
be  improved,"  and  can  this  improvement  be  made  with  the 
distinct  purpose  of  adding  vocational  and  executive  power? 
Thinking  of  the  immense  importance  of  personal  influence 
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b  teaching,  of  the  truth  that  life  begets  life  and  that  heart 
speaks  to  heart,  it  must  be  seen  that  the  nonnal  school  should 
seek  to  awaken  those  emotions,  those  modes  of  thinking  and 
ose  fonns  of  conduct,  that  fidelity  and  that  outlook  upon 
ife  which  will  react  upon  the  individual  and  induce  an  or- 
|2nic  change  which  is  like  cellular  growth  in  the  plant 
vorld,  but  which  steadily  approaches  its  proper  mode. 
There  should  be  an  atmosphere  charged  with  consecra- 
tion to  a  high  purpose  ;  there  should  be  ambition  to  do  well 
ban  honorable  profession,  there  should  be  daily  satisfaction 
in  growing  power;  there  should  be  the  consciousness  of 
achievement;  and  there  should  be  the  inspiration  which 
springs  from  the  pursuit  of  truth  and  the  study  of  truth 
u  a  means  of  helping  others.  Surely  this  is  the  first  desid- 
eratum  in  normal  training,  and  it  is  of  such  spiritual  signifi- 
cance  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  more  important  than  other 
and  more  technical  aims. 

Second.  Scholarship.  —  Here,  also,  there  is  a  definite  work 
to  be  performed.  No  attempt  to  absolutely  separate  academic 
from  professional  training  has,  or  ever  will,  be  successful. 
Whether  with  high  school  or  college  graduates,  subject-mat- 
ter  must  be  approached  in  a  more  mature  and  serious  way 
than  has  been  the  case  in  other  schools.  It  must  be  viewed 
at  a  new  angle  ;  there  must  be  a  different  perspective.  What 
passed  for  knowledge  becomes  ignorance  when  sifted  in  the 
light  of  the  teaching  process.  Here  the  important  can  be 
separated  from  the  unimportant.  Fundamental  relationships 
may  be  discovered  and  proved ;  cross-references  may  be 
made ;  the  importance  of  apperception  and  association  give 
a  new  significance  to  learning.  Then  there  are  practical 
questions  of  intrinsic  worth  and  pedagogical  adaptation  which 
give  the  subject-matter  new  values  and  new  functions.  Mere 
acquisition  sinks  into  insignificance;  interest,  appreciation, 
thinking,  and  proving  become  active  elements ;  the  study  of 
nature  presents  new  interests  and  new  beauties  ;  the  process 
of  knowing  things  for  the  sake  of  teaching  them  becomes  a 
clinical  process.  It  is  not  merely  the  truth  itself,  but  its  %*alue 
an  active  force  working  upon  the  human  mind  and  its  cf&- 
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cacy  to  inform,  to  discipline,  and  to  refine.  There  is  a  possi- 
bility of  being  misunderstood  In  the  use  of  tcnns,  but  in 
general  the  attempts  which  arc  often  urged  to  make  the 
normal  school  purely  professional  imply  a  neglect  of  sab- 
jcct-mattcr  which  is  fallacious.  The  history  of  education 
and  psychology  furnishes  new  insights  which  can  be  utilized 
only  as  they  are  applied  in  sifting  and  organizing  the  materi* 
als  for  teaching.  The  review  of  whatever  has  been  studied  in 
the  elementary  or  secondary  field,  if  directed  by  pedagogical 
experts,  will  develop  new  interests,  proper  points  of  ^-icw,  and 
a  more  ready  command  in  student  teachers.  No  one  should 
undertake  to  give  instruction  in  a  normal  school  who  docs  not 
have  the  professional  spirit  in  the  use  of  subject-matter,  not 
merely  for  its  broader  cultural  values,  but  as  concrete  mate- 
rial for  the  illustration  of  rational  methods  of  teaching. 

Third,  Coltnre.  —  That  general  culture  is  needed  by  teach- 
ers is  self-evident.  Many  come  to  the  normal  schc»l  from 
inferior  homes.  Their  inheritance  has  not  been  one  of  edu- 
cation and  refinement.  Tlie  social  group  to  which  they 
belong  has  not  been  charged  with  uplifting  influences.  Their 
I  acquaintance  with  the  best  books  is  limited,  and  their  aesthetic 
taste  is  unformed.  Here,  as  in  all  educational  work,  the  cor- 
rective element  must  come  into  play,  and  the  normal  school 
must  endeavor  to  so  level  up  the  standards  of  its  studenu 
through  cultural  influences  as  to  partially  overcome  the  con- 
ditions mentioned.  There  must  be  in  the  school  an  atmos- 
phere of  art,  music,  and  good  books  ;  the  faculty  of  the  school 
and  the  teachers  of  the  training-school  should  have  much 
to  give,  and  should  be  generous  in  thor  giving.  Social 
circles  should  be  encouraged  in  which  much  attention  is 
given  to  personal  power,  cultured  conversation,  good  form, 
and  rclincd  behavior.  Much  of  this  must  be,  of  course, 
incidental  and  natural.  To  .stimulate  too  much  seU-coDSCious- 
ness  or  to  make  such  attempts  to  improve  the  persotuli^, 
mechanical  or  perfunctory,  would  defeat  the  end  in  view- 
It  miLst  be  apparent,  however,  that  the  administrative  aim 
must  here  find  as  large  a  field  as  in  the  case  of  character  and 
scholarship.  The  pedagogue  must  6rst  be  a  man  or  a  woman 
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io  the  true  sense,  and  must  represent  what  is  good  and  true 
Btife  and  conduct,  so  that  he  may  be  a  living  force,  always 
leaching  by  example  and  by  silent  iiitlucnce. 

Fourtb,  Teaching  Ability.  —  The  transmutution  of  theoreti- 
cal knowledge  into  skill,  with  all  that  is  therein  implied,  has 
probably  taken  the  most  conspicuous  place  in  the  thought 
and  effort  of   those  engaged  in  training  teachers.     Recent 
discussions  have  laid  very  great  emphasis  rpun  teaching  af 
ao  art,  and   upon  the  various  means  available  for  training 
vork,  as  also  Upon  the  continuance  of  improvement  in  ability 
aiicr  the  teachers  have  entered  thi;  service.     It  is  generally 
eed  that  the  practice  or  training  school  is  a  very  important 
part  of  the  normal  school  equipment     The  administration  of 
Ihis  phase  of  the  work  will  later  be  discussed  by  itself,  and 
so  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  recognize  the  relative  place 
which  the  cultivation  of  technical  skill  holds  in  the  work  of 
the  school.     However  great  the  emphasis  we  iilacc  upon  char- 
acter, scholarship,  and  culture,  we  freely  adp       .lat  freedom, 
ease,  confidence,  tgidck  adaptation  and  adjusriient,  power  in 
presentation,  skill  in  questioning,  and  facility  in  the  use  of 
all  the  elements  of  teaching  are  likely  to  hold  the  first  place 
in  professional  training. 

Fifth.  Professional  Spirit.  —  The  requisites  for  successful 
teaching  already  mentioned  point  unquestionably  to  that  ideal 
condition  of  the  mind  known  as  professional  spirit.  It  is 
most  desirable  that  American  teachers  possess  this  quality,  for 
it  lifts  their  vocation  above  that  of  the  ordinary  wage-earner 
and  iranstigures  the  worker.  The  normal  schools  of  the 
country  must  set  their  face  sharjjiy  against  too  much  formal- 
ism and  red  tape,  or  too  much  refinement  of  method.  They 
must  ever  seek  to  liberalize,  to  broaden,  to  enrich  the  minds 
of  all  their  students  so  that  the  practical  efficiency  so  desirable 
may  be  inspired  and  sustained  by  the  impelling  purpose  of 
profcs»onal  zeal.  The  mercenary  spirit  of  the  practices  of 
the  trade-union  are  quite  opposed  to  the  highest  conception 
of  teaching. 
Tbe  Control  of  the  Normal  School.  — The  relation  of  the 
le  to  its  normal  schools  is  not  quite  uniform.     In  California 


there  are  both  local  boards  and  joint  boards,  the  former  of  five 
members  appointed  by  the  Governor,  which  directs  the  expen- 
ditures of  the  school,  and  the  latter  composed  of  the  presidents 
of  the  several  normal  schools,  presidents  of  boards,  and  two 
elected  members  from  each  board,  formulates  the  course  of 
study. 

In  Colorado  there  is  a  board  of  seven  members,  six  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  iuicl  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  The 
state  superintendent  is  the  president  ex  officio. 

Each  normal  school  in  IlliDois  has  its  own  board,  which 
possesses  full  authority. 

In  Kansas  there  is  aboard  of  regents  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor which  holds  office  four  years,  one-half  being  appointed 
every  two  years.  This  board  makes  courses  of  study,  selects 
teachers,  and  fixes  salaries. 

In  Maryland  the  State  Board  of  Education  controls  the  nor- 
mal schools,  formulates  courses  of  study,  appoints  teachers, 
and  directs  how  the  revenues  shall  be  expended.  The  prin- 
cipal is  a  member  of  the  board  and  has  large  influence  in  its 
legislation. 

In  Massachusetts  the  Board  of  Education  has  entire  control 
of  the  state  normal  schools,  which  is  one  of  the  few  matters  in 
which  they  have  any  authority. 

In  Minnesota  there  is  a  special  board  of  nine  members,  of 
which  the  secretary  is  the  State  Superintendent.  Four  mem- 
bers reside  in  the  several  cities  where  the  normal  schools  arc 
located,  and  these  resident  directors,  with  the  presidents,  man- 
age them,  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  board.  Teachers 
are  named  by  the  presidents  of  the  schools. 

In  Missouri  normal  schools  are  governed  by  boards  of  re- 
gents. Each  school  has  its  separate  board  which  controls  the 
course  of  study,  appointment  of  teachers,  and  the  expenditure 
of  revenue.  The  State  Superintendent  is  a  member  ex  officio, 
and  has  the  power  of  voting.  The  State  Hoard  of  Education 
of  New  jersey,  consisting  of  sixteen  members,  is  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  two  for  each  congressional  district.  The 
normal  schools  arc  governed  by  this  board.     The  cases  cited 

e  typical  of  the  practices  throughout  the  country. 
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The  normals  of  Pennsylvania  difFerfrom  those  of  otberslAtes 
in  being  restricted  by  a  somewhat  peculiar  law.  Each  school 
nust  have  a  faculty  of  si.x  professors,  accommodations  for 
three  hondred  boarders,  and  a  chapel  seating  a  thousand 
adults  before  it  can  be  legally  recognized.  Each  school  is  in 
_tbe  bands  of  a  board  of  trustees  of  eighteen  citizens,  six  of 
>m  arc  appointed  by  the  State  Superintendent,  and  twelve 
elected  by  the  contributors.  Courses  of  study  framed  by 
the  convention  of  normal  school  principals  must  be  approved 
by  the  State  Superintendent. 

MaiatenoDce  of  normal  Schools.  —  In  the  report  ol  the 
Commissioner  for  1906  it  is  stated  that  of  the  181  public  nor- 
mal schools,  137  received  from  public  appropriations  the  sum 
of  $4,643,365;  20  received  $63 1 ,680  from  tuition ;  16  received 
$142,941  from  productive  funds;  and  37  received  $341,167 
from  other  sources.  Thus  the  aggregate  income  from  157 
schools  was  $5,759,153.  This  docs  not  include  $1,549,906 
appropriated  from  public  funds  for  buildings  and  improve 
ments.  These  figures  show  that  tuition  fees  constitute  no 
very  important  part  of  the  funds  required  for  maintenance. 
The  states  have  accepted  the  responsibility  for  the  support  of 
normal  schools,  and.  this  being  the  case,  they  are  not  likely  to 
receive  in  the  future  any  considerable  sums  by  endowment 
There  arc  cighty-lhrcc  private  normal  schools  which  own 
considerable  property  and  receive  fairly  good  support  from 
churches  and  other  benevolent  organizations.  In  Pennsyl- 
\-ania,  where  each  student  pays  tuition,  there  has  often  been  a 
surplus  which  has  been  put  into  improvements  or  the  erection 
fA  buildings.  The  Colorado  Normal  School  is  supported  by 
tax  of  \  mill  on  the  state  assessment.  In  addition,  the  school 
has  received  special  appropriations.  The  total  income  of  this 
school  for  the  year  1905-1906  was  $78,500.  In  addition 
$20,000  was  received  for  buildings  and  improvements.  Tbc 
OBC  Indiana  normal  school  at  Tcrre  Haute  received  in  1905— 
1906  $115,371  from  the  state  and  some  additional  funds  from 
other  sources,  making  its  total  income  $119,835.  The  Iowa 
State  Normal  School  received  from  the  state  in  the  same  year 
$174,350  and  other  funds,  making  its  total  income  $i94,2sa 
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The  revenues  of  the  state  normal  school  at  Emporia.  Kansas, 
arc  derived  from  three  sources :  first,  appropriations  from  the 
legislature;  second,  income  of  the  endowment  fund ;  and  third, 
fees  from  the  model  school  and  special  pupils.  In  several 
other  instances  the  income  of  the  school  is  increased  by  mod- 
crate  fees  from  pupils  in  the  model  or  training  schools,  Wis- 
consin is  unique  in  having  a  normal  school  fund  amounting 
to  ahout  $2,000,000,  which  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  public 
land  ordinarily  accorded  to  the  state  as  swnmp  lands.  A 
comparison  of  these  recent  appropriations  with  those  made  a 
decade  since  show  decided  growth  in  the  progress  of  liberal- 
ity and  willingness  of  the  states  in  supporting  normal  schools. 
The  agricultural  prosperity  of  the  country  has  been  most 
salutary  in  its  influence  upon  this  class  of  expenditure  for 
education. 

The  Curriculum  of  the  Normal  School. — It  U  not  proposed 
to  discuss  at  length  this  branch  of  the  subject.  The 
following  outline  for  a  two  years'  course  as  pursued  in  one 
of  the  older  schools  of  the  country  probably  indicates  what 
has  been  regarded  as  a  minimum  requirement  in  all  aormal 
schools :  — 

1.  Psychology,  history  of  education,  principles  of  teaching, 
methods  of  instruction  and  discipline,  school  organization, 
school  laws  of  Massachusetts. 

2.  Methods  of  teaching  the  following  subjects :  — 

a.  English  —  reading,  language,  composition,  liter- 
ature, history. 

b.  Mathematics — arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  elemen- 
tary algebra,  and  geometry. 

e.  Science  — elementary  physics  and  chemistry,  go. 
ography,  physiology,  and  hygiene,  study  of  minerals, 
plants,  and  animals. 

d.  Drawing,  vocal  music,  physical  training,  manual 
training. 

3.  Observation  and  practice  in  the  training-school,  and 
observation  in  other  public  schools. 

A  good  many  have  introduced  courses  of  three  years  and  four 
^rs  forthc  special  purpose  of  training  teachers  for  secondary 
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schools,  and  several,  as,  for  instance,  the  normal  college  at 
Jbaiiy,  are  specially  committed  to  that  ckss  of  work. 
The  variations  from  a  common  type  in  respect  to  the 
DTTKulurR  may  be  classified  under  two  heads :  first,  those 
bools  where  great  attention  is  given  to  tlic  newer  subjects, 
u  child  study,  school  {gardening,  horticulture,  and  agriculture, 
naoual  and  industrial  education,  domcutic  art  and  science,  the 
practice  of  self-government  and  the  study  of  such  correla- 
tions a»  the  school  and  the  home,  the  school  and  the  library, 
and  the  relation  of  the  school  to  the  social  and  industrial  and 
commercial  activities  of  the  community;  and  second,  those 
pursuing  advanced  methods  of  treiiting  the  history  of  edu- 
cation, educational  psychology,  school  management,  etc.,  to 
■which  reference  has  already  been  made.  As  previously  sug- 
gested, the  strength  of  public  education  in  America  will  not 
Be  along  the  path  of  strict  uniformity  either  in  educational 
provisions  or  in  method,  but  rather  in  a  growing  flexibility 
and  wise  adaptation  to  local  needs  and  changing  social  con- 
ditions. There  should  be,  however,  a  common  understanding 
as  10  the  broader  functions  of  professional  training,  and  the 
readiness  to  revise  all  systems  and  plans  to  suit  the  require- 
ments of  a  nation  that  is  yet  in  the  making,  and  which  puts 
the  free  public  school  as  the  first  chief  means  of  establishing 
aail  developing  our  free  institutions. 

The  Training  or  Practice  School. — The  limits  of  this  dis- 

cutsion  will  permit  only  a  brief  statement  regarding  what 

is.  by  general  consent,  the  most  important  means  which  the 

nornial  school  can  employ  to  accomplish  its  practical  ends. 

This   training-school    should    be    well    housed,   thoroughly 

tijuippcd,  and   should    present   in  its  working   aspects   the 

ttiDc  features  as  a  good  public  school.     If  it  falls  short  of 

Lihij,  or  if  it  is  in  any  way  unusual  in  its  arrangements  or 

Fpcatiy  superior  to  the  common  type,  it  will  partially  fail 

o  its  purpose. 

Such  a  training-school  should  be  large  enough  to  provide 

Ring  facilities  for  alt  the  students  in  proper  order.     Many 

Wnnal  schools  numbering  their  students  by  hundreds  are 

.  nuch  handicapped  by  having  a  very  small  model  or  practice 
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school  According  as  a  school  has  in  its  graduating  class 
50,  100,  or  200  students,  there  should  be  from  10  to  20  class* 
rooms  in  the  training-school 

Centralization  and  Unity  Required.  —  The  director  or  head 
of  the  normal  school  should,  of  course,  be  supreme  in  the 
management  o(  the  training-school  At  the  same  time  the 
principal  of  that  school  should  be  a  person  of  initiative  and 
force,  and  should  be  given,  within  reasonable  limits,  the  great- 
est possible  opportunity  to  work  out  the  objects  for  which 
the  school  exists.  The  principal  must  be  in  close  and  sym- 
pathetic relations  with  the  heads  of  departments,  with  critic 
teachers,  and  all  other  workers.  His  word  should  stand 
above  all  others  with  reference  to  the  general  plan  and  spirit 
of  the  training  work.  The  main  thing  is  to  have  unity  of 
purpose,  which  is  recognized  both  by  the  president  or  director 
and  the  principal  Too  great  independence  of  action  on  the 
part  of  heads  of  departments  or  critics  is  disastrous.  In  an 
institntion  where  different  parts  of  the  work  need  to  be  closely 
articulated,  there  is  a  call  for  a  reasonable  amount  of  seU- 
suppression  and  loyalty  to  the  general  aim. 

Correlation  of  Theory  and  Practice.  —  Heads  of  depart- 
ments will  undertake  to  secure  correlation  between  the  work 
in  the  normal  school  and  the  work  in  the  grades.  Each  sub- 
jcct  should  be  tuvight  in  somewhat  the  same  spirit  in  both 
departments.  They  will  hold  frequent  conferences  with  the 
classroom  and  critic  teachers,  discussing  the  subject-matter 
and  deciding  what  may  be  eliminated  and  what  may  be  re- 
garded as  most  essential  The  teachers  in  the  training-school 
should  be  both  teaching  experts  and  wise  critics.  Their  best 
service  will  be  in  conducting  les.sons  before  their  students  in 
such  a  model  way  as  to  make  the  desired  impression.  All 
criticism  should  be  constructive  and  cumulative.  Nothing 
is  worse  than  criticism  which  breaks  down  and  undermines 
courage  and  confidence,  and  nothing  is  better  than  that  which 
inspires  hope  and  arouses  new  ambitions.  Severe  criticism 
kills  enthusiasm  and  brings  into  relief  the  mechanical  features 
•if  teaching  work. 

Student-teaching.  —  Normal  students  should   first  observe 
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good  work,  and  then  should  have  the  opportunity  of  teach- 
ing at  least  one  lesson  per  day  throughout  the  entire  year, 
although  the  training  work  for  a  given  student  may  be  com- 
pressed into  a  few  months,  provided  he  is  relieved  of  other 
demands.  Students  should  have  only  a  small  group  of  pupils 
in  their  first  efforts  at  teiiching,  bul  gratluaUy  be  able  to 
assume  control  of  an  entire  cla^s  and  conduct  it  alone  for  a 
full  session.  This  suggests  the  great  importance  of  observa- 
tion work  and  practical  experience  in  all  the  details  of  class- 
room management,  the  use  of  books  and  materials,  and  other 
things  which  belong  to  the  duties  of  the  teacher. 

Little  need  be  said  about  the  place  and  functioD  of  the 
modft  school.  If  the  normal  school  can  have  placed  at  its 
aenrice  a  few  schoolrooms  taught  by  the  very  best  teachers, 
which  may  serve  as  an  object-lesson,  there  can  be  no  objec- 
tion, and  it  may  be  of  considerable  value.  But  the  usual 
policy  now  is  to  make  every  room  in  the  training-school  as 
□early  perfect  as  possible,  and  not  to  let  the  idea  prevail  that 
anything  Icsii  than  the  best  h  pcimitlcd. 

Mew  Demands  upon  the  Normal  School.  —  We  have  already 
referred  to  the  newer  studies  which  arc  knocking  for  admis- 
sion to  our  educational  system,  and  for  which  the  nunnal 
school  must  provide  teachers.  There  are  other  demands 
arising  from  the  growing  and  increasing  differentiation  of 
normal  from  abnormal  pupils.  If  there  are  to  be  special 
classes  for  those  physically  defective  or  deficient,  or  for  those 
who  arc  morally  unfit  to  associate  with  other  pupils,  there 
will  soon  be  in  every  state  and  every  city  a  demand  for  teach- 
ers specially  trained  for  this  work.  Each  normal  school  must 
have  its  special  cla.sses,  and  serious  study  must  be  made  of 
abnormal  pedagogy.  There  is  abo  a  demand  for  specialists 
in  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded,  in  asylums  for  orphans, 
in  reformatories  and  prisons.  Should  the  normal  schools  of 
the  country  take  up  this  class  of  work,  the  usual  training 
vould  receive  rich  additions  of  knowledge  and  experience. 
For  every  teacher  needs  to  have  an  insight  sufficient  to  dis- 
criminate between  those  who  can  and  those  who  cannot 
respond  to  normal  treatment 
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^V  Professional  Trauung  for  Secondar;  Teachers.  —  Tfae 
higher  the  grade  which  one  teaches,  the  greater  the  de- 
mand for  scholarship  and  the  less  the  demand  for  special 
methods.  This  is  a  partial  excuse  for  the  lack  o(  professional 
training  on  the  part  of  university  and  college  teachers, 
and  is  an  argument  in  favOT  of  a  training  for  secondary 
teachers  which  is  specially  suited  to  their  needs.  The  In- 
dications are  that  for  the  most  part  secondary  teachers  of  the 
future  will  receive  their  training  in  universities  and  colleges, 
where  departments  of  education  have  been  established. 
Normal  schools  have  a  sufficient  field  in  providing  teachers 
for  common  schools  and  ui  meeting  all  those  demands  which 
arise  from  the  increasing  variety  in  subject-matter  and  in  the 
recc^ized  need  of  special  work  for  variousclasses  of  childrea. 
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CHAPTER  XXII 
Adkinistration  op  Vocational  Eoucatioh 

Definition.  —  Modern  social  economy  assumes  that  all  nor- 
mal and  mature  persons  have  callings  or  pursuits  by  means 
of  which  ihcy  become  self-supporting  and  contribute  their 
share  to  the  productive  activities  of  society.  All  that  educa- 
tion whose  means  and  methods  arc  determined  primarily  by 
I  considerations  of  vocation  rather  than  by  one  of  the  other 
chief  aims  of  education  —  physical  well-being,  moral  and 
social  efficiency,  and  personal  culture  —  may  properly  be 
designated  vocational  education.  I.ike  other  forms  of  social 
development,  vocational  education  can  be  considered  in  two 
large  aspects  which  shade  into  each  other:  that  which  b 
unorganized  and  depends  on  the  play  of  the  natural  instincts 
of  imitation,  play,  curiosity,  submission  to  authority,  etc; 
and  that  which  is  organized  and  purposeful.  Among  primi- 
tive peoples  and  among  many  of  the  workers  of  the  present 
there  is  no  organized  vocational  training  or  instruction.  The 
growing  child,  in  an  active  social  environment,  "picks  up" 
his  training  ;  native  interests  lead  him  on,  and  imitation  and 
trial  finally  give  him  a  measure  o(  skill  and  power.  Bot 
for  the  skilled  or  Icanied  callings  society  has  devised  more 
or  less  well-organized  educational  procedures.  Leadership 
in  war,  the  priesthood,  and  medicine ;  the  practice  of  metat- 
working  and  textile  arts;  and  numerous  other  occupations 
familiar  to  the  historical  student  illustrate  lines  of  vocational 
education  which  have  long  had  an  el-iboratc  development 
These  have  been  possessed  by  guilds  or  families  and  the 
learning  has  passed  on  from  generation  to  generation  as 
part  of  a  cherished  inheritance.  The  subjects  taught  by 
the  schools,  ostensibly  cultural,  have  often  assumed  voca- 
tional characteristics.  Thus,  reading,  writiag,  aritbmeti& 
geography,  and  music  may  be  made  to  so  dclibenitcly  mio- 
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istcr  to  self-support  as  to  become  truly  vocational  subjects; 
and  similarly,  drawing,  manual  training,  and  science  instruc- 
tion may  have  content  and  method  determined  by  practical 
considerations  so  as  to  be  properly  defined  as  vocational. 
Beyond  these  come  those  forms  of  teaching,  as  in  the  com- 
iDcrcial  and  trades  subjects,  in  which  every  step  is  regulated 
by  the  necessities  of  the  calling. 

For  purposes  of  discussion,  vocational  education  may  be 
considered  in  five  main  divisions,  which  do  not,  however, 
constiiule  a  rigid  or  mutually  exclusive  classification. 

a.  Professional  Education,  embracing  the  learned  profes- 
sions, teaching,  navigation,  higher  phases  of  engineering, 
prominent  activities  in  artistic  pursuits,  and  perhaps  the 
exclusively  directive  word  in  some  other  fields ; 

b.  Commerdftl  Education,  fitting  not  merely  for  the  more 
advanced  positions,  but  also  for  the  lower  ones  which  require 
specialization  and  a  narrow  technique,  including  even  the 
deineatary  stages  of  business  arithmetic,  correspondence, 
etc.; 

c.  Indttstrial  Education,  preparing  for  the  trades,  industrial 
arts,  crafts,  and  nearly  all  factory  processes  ; 

d.  Agricultural  Education,  fitting  for  the  agricultural  arts, 
care  and  breeding  of  animals,  economic  aspects  of  market- 
ing,  etc. ; 

r.  Household  Arts  or  Domestic  Education,  including  not 
only  the  specialized  occupations  which  arc  followed  for 
gain,  but  also  the  general  faomemaking  arts  which  arc 
practised  by  wife  and  mother  who  thus  contributes  her 
share  to  social  production. 

In  each  of  these  divisions  we  find  the  beginnings  of  organ- 
iied  education.  H  i.storically,  as  soon  as  any  calling  devel- 
oped a  considerable  body  of  specialized  knowledge  and  skill, 
some  form  of  apprenticeship  grew  up  about  it  by  means  of 
which  vocational  fitness  has  survived.  Except  in  the  profes- 
sions, however,  schools  have  only  recently  taken  up  prepara- 
tion for  vocation  ;  some  form  of  apprenticeship  has  been  the 
general  means  of  transmis.sion. 
The  modern  movement  for  vocational  education  that  may 
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be  carried  oa  in  schools,  and  for  public  support  of  these,  finds 
its  orpins  chkfly  in  the  following  causes :  — 

«.  The  Bnalcdown  of  tbe  Apprenticeship  System.  —  Except 
te  s  few  ctafts,  (he  former  highly  organized  apprentice  sys- 
tem has  disappeared.  The  development  of  factory  produc- 
tion, the  increasing  mobility  of  labor,  the  specialization  ol 
oommcrdal  and  industrial  work,  and  the  application  of  sd- 
to  industry,  have  all  tended  to  diminish  the  cffcctive- 
o(  apprenticeship,  and  to  deprive  socic^  of  the  social 
benefits  whkh  flowed  from  it. 

h,  Tbe  Application  of  Science  has  complicated  and  advaoced 
pcodactive  processes  in  industrial,  agricultural,  and  household 
uts  tDU>  extent  which  renders  the  older  means  of  transmts- 
sioa  and  learning  ineffective,  if  not  impossible.  Until  very 
tcce&tly,  for  example,  in  the  agricultural  arts,  skill  and  knowl- 
edfS  sufficient  for  existing  purposes  could  be  passed  on  from 
btter  to  son,  from  employer  to  helper;  but  the  application 
of  actencc  here  has  rendered  the  older  methods  impracticable, 
and  it  b  evident  that  the  successful  tillage  of  the  soil  in  the 
future  will  require  the  kind  of  scientific  knowledge  and  devel- 
oped skill  which  can  only  be  procured  in  specially  org 
icboob  and  laboratories. 

e.  Occopationless  Classes,  owing  to  the  foregoing 
tkMU,  arc  apt  to  result  from  the  increased  numbers  of 
and  girb  who  have  no  opportunity  to  acquire  special  Vfx^ 
tional  training.  These  conslitute  a  socially  dangerous  cle- 
nent.  especially  as  it  is  felt  that  to  some  extent  they  arc  the 
victims  of  social  injustice.  All  of  society  profits  from  the 
ecwiomic  revolution  resulting  from  the  application  of  natural 
forves  to  pr^Kluction,  and  from  scientific  progress ;  but  in  the 
Moccss  there  is  dislocation  of  producing  classes,  and  it  is 
«id<t>'  felt  that  society  must,  by  providing  the  educational 
wraits,  fit  these  as  well  as  may  be  for  some  form  of  produc- 
Hoa  and  self-support. 

/.  International  Competitioo.  —  The  success  or  failure  of 
itAtkiRS  which  have  specialized  their  fields  of  production 
depends  in  large  measure  on  winning  markets  through  supe- 
ikir  productive  capacity.     Experience  has  demonstrated  th^ 
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le  nations  which  first  and  most  effectively  develop  voca- 
anal  education  will  do  this.  Gcimany,  Denmark,  and 
Switzerland  are  coni^pjcuous  instances  at  present;  but  the 
example  set  by  them  is  havbig  its  influence  on  other  nations 
as  wclL 

t.  The  Adjustment  of  the  Home  to  meet  modern  conditions 
of  labor  and  consumption  has  not  been  sufficient,  under  the 
traditional  methods  of  transmitting  the  household  arts;  con- 
sequently, for  the  sake  of  public  health  and  the  physical 
welfare  of  the  masses  it  is  felt  that  household  education  of 
a  special  sort  is  no  less  necessary  for  women  than  are  other 
forms  of  vocational  education  for  men.  The  nurture  of  chil- 
dren, the  economizing  of  consumption,  and  the  development 
of  rational  standards  of  living  arc  all  involved  in  away  vital 
to  social  well-being. 

Relation  10  Public  School  Administration. —  How  far  voca- 
tional education  will  become  a  part  of  the  aims  of  public 
education  is  yet  uncertain.  In  European  countries,  pro- 
fessional training  has  long  been  subsidized  by  philanthropy 
and  by  the  state.  In  both  Europe  and  America  teachers  are 
fitted  for  their  work  not  only  at  public  expense,  but  in  some 
cases  their  living  during  the  period  of  preparation  is  also 
partly  met  from  public  funds.  In  the  Eastern  states  of  the 
United  States  professional  schools,  usually  attached  to  uni- 
irersitJcs,  arc  maintained  largely  by  philanthropy  and  slightly 
by  state  contributions ;  while  in  the  Western  states,  the  ten- 
dency is  strongly  toward  state  control  and  support.  Through 
the  endowment  of  higher  education  in  agriculture  and  me- 
chanic arts  by  the  national  government,  training  for  leader- 
ship in  these  fields  has  come  to  be  a  public  matter;  and  the 
nation  also  supports  a  variety  of  forms  of  industrial  and 
domestic  education  for  its  Indian  wards.  For  professional 
leadership  in  army  and  navy  the  nation  also  supports  special 
schools. 

Besides  normal  school  education,  many  American  states 
now  support  higher  commercial  schools  in  connection  with 
state  universities,  while  a  few  have  special  schools  for  secon- 
dary grades  of  agricultural  and  iadustrial  education.    Where 
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states  uodertake  tfa«  education  and  custody  of  special  social 
Hitv^.  like  delinquent  children,  defectives,  and  dependent*, 
vocatknul  educatioa  of  some  sort  has  come  to  be  recognized 
as  aa  iadi^ieosable  adjunct. 

Wttbio  dlks  and  other  local  areas,  a  variety  of  forms  of 
,  qtccial  or  senii>vocatiflnal  education  have  developed,  usually 
tokiBg  cUldrea  of  the  secondary  school  stage.     Schools  and 
for  manual  training,  domestic  arts,  and  comroercia! 
I  snliiects  are  not  uncommon,  usually  supported  from  local 
coctfribotioos.     In  the  main  these  do  not  actually  fit  for  a 
special  calling,  but  aim  to  give  a  groundwork  for  vocation. 
[  ^iD  less  specialized  are  the  manual  training,  drawing,  house- 
arts,  and  commercial  subjects  of  the  elementary  school, 
I  tbe  teaching  of  which  the  vocational  aim  is  often  frankly 
repudiated.     But  in  these  same  municipal  elementary  schoob 
classes  are  often  found  la  which  the  vocational 
es  are  more  prominent. 
far,  in  spite  of  a  widespread  demand,  purely  industrial 
cbools,  private  or  public,  arc  uncommon.     A  few  trades  ate 
Itaught  in  some  private  institutions.    These  are  especially 
[handicrafts  which  still  make  use  of  apprenticeship,  among 
Ittkem   being   machine-shop    practice,    bricklaying,    tinsmith- 
|tai(,  electric-wiring,  carpentry,  and  s!gn-palnting.     In  these 
•cbools  a  portion  of  the  apprenticeship  period  is  passed,  and 
tiie  groundwork  training  for  directive  work  is  given.     Some 
[pfi\-ule  schools  experimenting  with  the  teaching  of  trades  to 
[girls,  in  connection  with  dressmaking,  millinery,  and  factory 
ses,  are  also  found.     Publicly  supported  schools  doing 
this  specialized  work  are  still  in  the  experimental  .^ages. 

la  some  quarters  the  opinion  is  widely  held  that  it  is  not 
tbe  function  of  state  to  enter  more  extensively  than  at  present 
tin  field  of  organized  vocational  training.  Two  sets  o( 
TCWOQs  for  this  position  are  urged:  (a)  The  state  already 
li«spasses  more  than  enough  on  the  field  of  private  endeavor 
ta  tducational  matters,  and  should  not,  by  more  extensive 
»y*|«ms  of  taxation,  develop  vocational  training  which  ought 
t\t  remain  with  the  family,  the  guild,  tbe  employer,  and  tbe 
UtUividual;  and  (^)  granting  the  desirability  of  public  edu- 
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cation,  the  state,  with  its  cumbrous  political  machinery,  is  in 
no  position  to  carry  it  on  successfully  and  to  make  the  in- 
numerable adjustments  which  are  needed.  Many  educators 
do  not  yet  believe  that,  barring  certain  professions  and  crafts, 
trades  and  factory  processes  can  be  successfully  taught  in 
schools  and  apart  from  the  actual  pursuit  of  the  callings 
themselves. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  claimed  that,  with  the  breakdown 
of  traditional  forma  of  training,  and  with  the  growing  in- 
ability of  private  and  philanthropic  initiative  to  supply  the 
need,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  public  to  provide  iastru- 
mentalities  for  the  needed  vocational  instruction,  even  though 
this  involve  cJttensive  experimentation  to  achieve  successful 
methods.  It  can  be  shown  that  many  of  the  more  pro- 
gressive foreign  countries  have  advanced  far  beyond  the 
United  States  in  the  control  and  support  of  numerous  types 
of  vocational  education,  though  to  a  considerable  extent  they 
have  done  this  by  cooperation  with  existing  systems  of  ap- 
prenticeship. Varied  experimentation  has  been  required,  but 
it  has  finally  been  determined  that  many  forms  of  %'ocational 
preparation,  especially  where  science  and  fine  art  are  in- 
volved, do  lend  themselves  to  public  school  administration. 
The  development  of  this  education  profits  the  individual  and 
enriches  society.  Time  only  can  show  what  are  the  inherent 
limitations  in  state  management,  but  in  the  meantime  social 
demands  are  such  that  all  educational  administrators  must 
face  the  problems  involved  and  preserve  an  open  and  re- 
ceptive attitude. 

So  far  as  administrative  experience  with  various  types  of 
vocational  education  has  gone,  the  following  principles  appear 
to  be  fairly  established  :  — 

a.  It  is  a  Social  Right  of  all  to  have  guaranteed  to  them  by 
society  some  form  of  training  which  will  contribute  to  self- 
support  and  productiveness.  Social  expediency  has  hitherto 
determined  that  the  preparation  of  leaders  should  receive 
especial  attention  from  the  slate,  since  in  the  lower  forms  of 
vocation  the  guilds,  the  family,  and  individual  initiative  were 
sufficient  to  produce  a  measurable  amount  of  efficiency.     But 
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tbe  higher  social  expediency  requires  that,  for  the  welfare  of 
the  individual  and  for  social  development  as  well,  sodetj 
undertake  a  broad  control  of  these  agencies.  This  is  manifest 
in  the  widespread  approval  and  support  of  vocaUonal  educa- 
tion among  the  negroes;  in  state  endeavor  to  procure,  even 
at  gTc^it  expense,  self-supporting  capacity  among  delinquents 
and  defectives;  in  the  extensive  development  of  opportunities 
for  technical  training  of  workingmen  in  France,  Germany, 
England.  Kelgium  and  elsewhere ;  in  the  efforts  of  pW- 
lanthropy  to  aid  by  the  establishment  of  special  industrii] 
and  domestic  arts  schools,  the  children  of  poorer  communi- 
ties; and  in  the  efforts  of  employers  themselves  to  raise,  by 
means  of  special  training,  the  efficiency  of  their  workers.  The 
original  introduction  of  reading  and  writing,  to  be  taught  to 
all  classes  at  public  expense,  was  often  justified  on  grounds 
of  its  contribution  to  self-support  and  industrial  efficiency; 
and  it  is  simply  one  of  tbe  effects  of  modem  progress  that 
these  simple  instruments  must  now  be  supplemented  in  order 
to  realize  the  full  intent  of  the  original  promoters  of  free 
public  education. 

b.  Adaptation.  —  But  the  ends  of  vocational  education 
cannot  be  realized  without  extensive  adaptation  to  the  needs  of 
various  types  of  workers.  AH  forms  of  public  education 
have  measurably  failed  in  adaptation,  but  In  the  training 
which  fits  for  occupations  flexibility  is  indispensable.  Prob- 
ably the  tendency  will  be  to  recognize  certain  age  periods  as 
marking  the  close  of  the  time  that  can  be  devoted  to  educa- 
tion exclusively  by  different  classes  of  youths.  For  example,  a 
large  part  of  the  children  of  the  schools  will  leave  at  fourteen; 
^hcnce,  it  is  desirable  that,  as  far  as  the  vocational  needs  of 
lis  cla-is  can  be  realized,  they  should  have  received,  between 
twelve  and  fourteen,  some  training  for  the  wage-earning  em- 
ployments which  they  are  destined  to  enter.  Another  large 
class  may  be  assumed  to  be  able  to  continue  in  schools  until 
the  age  of  sixteen  is  reached,  after  which  they  enter  on  vari- 
ous grades  of  gainful  employment.  Otherclasses  may  roughly 
be  assumed  to  enter  work  at  eighteen  and  at  the  end  of  the 
college  or  professional  school  period.     Furthermore,  within 
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eachgroupsuch  differentiation  of  vocational  preparation  must 
be  made  as  will  injure  llic  maximum  of  general  preparation 
for  some  groups  of  allied  callings.  For  example,  fur  children 
leaving  at  fourteen  some  previous  preparation  can  have  been 
bad  in  the  four  distinguishable  fields  of  comniercial,  industrial, 
agricultural,  and  household  arts.  For  children  of  this  age 
the  preparation  can  be  but  partial  at  best,  and  it  roust  not  be 
to  the  exclusion  of  cultural  education ;  but  some  opportunities 
there  should  be,  even  if  it  be  assumed  that  the  continuation 
schools  will  be  oi>en  to  these  children  after  they  enter  employ- 
ment. For  thoic  who  begin  employment  at  the  approximate 
age  of  sixteen,  the  vocational  preparation  can  be  still  more 
differentiated  and  specialized,  even  though  It  cannot  yet 
reach,  for  many,  the  stage  of  rendering  apprenticeship  un- 
necessary. 

e.  Coacreteness.  —  A  fundamental  necessity  in  vocational 
education  is  that  it  shall  connect  intimately  with  the  actual 
practices  of  the  callings  for  which  it  fits.  For  some  forms 
this  involves  the  development  within  the  schools  of  procedures 
resembling  those  carried  on  in  the  vocations  themselves ;  for 
Others,  where  the  school  may  not  reproduce  concrete  condi- 
tions, it  necessitates  the  close  coordination  of  the  work  of  the 
industry  with  that  of  the  school,  each  performing  a  comple- 
mentary part,  as  illustrated  extensively  in  the  continuation 
teaching  of  German  schools.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
traditions  of  school  education  there  is  an  almost  inevitable 
tendency  to  neglect  or  undervalue  the  concrete  aspect  of 
vocational  preparation ;  but  modern  pedagogy  insists  that  it 
b  only  in  this  direction  that  permanent  results  can  be 
achieved.  Concreteness  of  teaching  means  that  vocational 
education  must  usually  be  expensive;  that  its  teachers  must 
be  intimately  in  touch  with  the  conditions  of  the  market,  shop. 
and  field  for  which  they  aim  to  prepare  their  students;  and 
that  there  must  in  many  lines  be  a  working  coordination  of 
practice  in  apprenticeship  in  shop  and  factory  with  the  more 
abstract  presentations  of  the  school.  Hut  the  experience  of 
Germany  is  dcmonstr.iting  that  during  the  period  given  to 
Tocationai  education,  learning  must  not  he  .subordinated  urt> 
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duly  to  wage-earning,  as  is  the  tendency  in  some  forms  of 
continuation  schools ;  to  the  learning  processes  the  child  or 
youth  must  be  able  to  give  at  least  part  of  his  best  energy, 
and  a  reasonnblc  share  of  time. 

d.  General  Courses.  —  Though  there  are  yet  many  unsolved 
problems  in  connection  with  courses  of  instruction  in  voca- 
tioaal  subjects,  it  is  commonly  agreed  that  general  and  undif- 
ferentiated work  should  precede  that  which  is  highly 
specialized  and  mechanical,  though  this  by  no  means  requires 
that  the  preliminary  work  should  be  of  a  technical  character. 
The  tcDdcncy  of  many  of  the  industries  has  been  in  the 
direction  of  extreme  subdivision  of  work;  and  all-round 
training  is  not  in  demand.  But  as  preliminary  to  specializa- 
tion it  is  believed  that  some  training  directed  toward  the 
general  field  is  desirable,  both  for  the  sake  of  giving  wide 
vocational  experience,  and  to  make  later  adaptation  to  changed 
Uaea  of  work  more  feasible.  Before  the  age  of  sixteen,  for 
most  workers,  a  considerable  part  of  vocational  preparation, 
white  concrete  and  practical  as  it  can  be  made,  should  be  in 
the  underlying  arts.  There  is  yet  a  pedagogical  question  as 
to  bow  far  this  instruction  should  be  formal  and  depend  on 
logical  sequences,  and  how  far  it  should  follow  natural 
intercits  and  aim  at  completed  products.  In  domestic  arts 
the  tendency  seems  strongly  in  the  direction  of  making  the 
work  practical,  and  the  logical  aspects  less  dominant ;  while 
in  some  quarters  manual  training  in  wood,  metal,  and  other 
materials  is  abandoning  a  strictly  formal  order,  and  is  tending 
to  become  more  a  course  in  industrial  arts,  with  the  emphasis 
on  tinishcd  products  and  the  cultivation  of  wide  interest  and 
appreciation  rather  than  technical  skill.  Similar  tendencies 
arc  found  in  the  yet  imperfectly  developed  agricultural  cdo- 
cadon  for  younger  students ;  while  it  is  only  slightly  in  evi- 
dence in  commercial  training,  owing  to  the  fact,  perhaps,  that 
business  schools,  more  than  other  types,  aim  to  complete  the 
apprenticeship  stages.  Roughly,  it  may  be  claimed  that 
modern  tendencies  in  general  vocational  education  are  to 
utilize  some  of  the  child's  time  during  the  years  from  tweh'c 
to  sixteen  for  the  purpose  of  giving  experieacc  with  the  \aa)&, 
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materials,  products,  and  processes  of  the  general  field  into 
which  he  aims  to  go;  but  that  the  pedagogical  processes  in- 
volved in  achieving  these  ends  arc  yet  obscure  and  perhaps 
andervalued.  Recent  pedagogical  developments  lay  much 
stress  on  the  acquisition  of  fundamental  interests,  apprecia- 
tions, and  exj>erience  with  the  concrete,  in  the  expectation 
that  this  will  provide  a  wide  foundation  for  later  specialisa- 
tion, and  will  rescue  the  worker  from  the  narrowing  tendencies 
of  that  specialization.  The  wide  and  generous  experience  of 
the  boy  on  the  farm  or  in  the  11  n specialized  shop  is  taken  as 
the  model  for  this  aim.  The  dangers  at  all  points  arc  two: 
undue  abstractness  and  bookishness;  or  narrow  formalism  tn 
concrete  processes.  In  some  instances  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  forms  of  general  training  here  suggested  have  gone 
to  the  extent  of  involving  their  economic  concomitants,  as 
where  children"  are  encouraged  to  consume  their  own  prod- 
ucts or  to  sell  them  or  otherwise  carry  the  process  of  pro- 
duction to  its  social  conclusion. 

Specialiud  InstrucUoQ. —  Rut  the  ends  of  vocational  edu- 
cation cannot  he  achieved  merely  through  courses  of  general 
instruction.  More  and  more,  in  view  of  the  social  and  indus- 
trial needs  of  the  time,  the  demand  is  that  some  special 
fitness  be  given  to  those  who  are  to  follow  a  special  calling. 
Whether  this  can  be  accomplished  apart  from  the  pursuit  of 
the  vocation  itself  in  its  own  surroundings  is  still  a  question, 
so  far  as  many  industries  arc  concerned.  It  is  true  that  com- 
mercial and  trades  schools  have  succeeded  fairly  well  in  con- 
ferring special  technique  in  the  case  of  some  pursuits. 
Typewriting,  stenography,  book-keeping,  bricklaying,  eleclri- 
cil  wiring,  plumbing,  tailoring,  millinery,  and  certain  forms 
of  machine  operating  can  be  taught  in  schools  as  experience 
shows.  But  these  cover  only  a  small  number  of  the  possible 
occupations  into  which  young  wage-earners  must  enter. 
For  the  others  it  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated  that  courses 
o(  instruction  in  schools,  apart  from  the  actual  field  of  prac- 
tice itself,  can  give  the  technique  that  is  desired. 

Many  unsolved  problems,  apart  from  those  implied  in  the 
foregoing  discussion,  still  occupy  the  attention  of  educators 
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studying  vocadooaJ  education.  Among  tbese  are :  (a)  the 
problem  of  demand  for  this  education  as  affected  by  voca- 
tional specializaiion.  especially  that  found  in  factory-  pro- 
cesses ;  {b)  the  jiroblem  of  support ;  (c)  the  problem  of 
women  in  industry  during  an  indeterminable  period  preceding 
their  entrance  on  home  making ;  (</)  the  problem  of  co«Jrdinat- 
ing  vocational  education  with  the  other  chief  forms,  physical, 
social,  and  cultural;  and  it)  minor  problems  like  those 
presented  by  the  opposition  of  trades-unionism,  adjustment 
to  localities,  and  that  of  provision  of  the  necessary  leachers- 
a.  Effects  of  Specialization,  —  Economic  progress  through 
the  utilization  of  natural  forces,  the  invention  of  machtoery, 
and  the  division  of  labor,  seems  to  bear  varying  relations 
toward  vocational  skill  In  certain  stages  of  economic 
development,  it  seems  generally  true  that  all  workers  must 
receive  more  exact  preparation;  but  in  highly  organized  in* 
dustry,  machinery  may  reach  so  great  a  degree  of  perfection 
that  all  but  the  purely  directive  workers  need  have  no  train- 
ing at  all,  or  little.  Industries  \'ary  widely  in  this  respect, 
but  some  students  of  the  subject  believe  that  with  the  further 
perfection  of  machinery  and  the  development  of  production 
on  a  large  scale,  the  need  for  expertness  and  special  training 
must  diminish  rather  than  increase.  If  this  be  true,  then  the 
social  demand  for  vocational  preparation  will  continue  in  the 
direction  of  preparing  leaders  only,  lea%'ing  the  rank  and  file 
of  workers  to  Rnd  their  greatest  usefulness  in  performing 
work  that  requires  little  training.  This  tendency  is  on^ 
slightly  manifest  in  the  professions ;  it  moderately  affects  the 
commercial  fields;  and  it  finds  its  present  fullest  expression 
in  the  industrial  arts.  But  it  must  be  noted  that  the  older 
household  arts  have  become  industrial  arts  through  economic 
development,  a  situation  which  greatly  affects  woman's  place 
in  modem  industry.  In  some  departments  of  agriculture  the 
process  has  long  manifested  itself,  though  not  at  all  in  others ; 
but  observers  point  out  that  with  the  territorial  specialization 
of  industry,  and  the  application  of  machinery  and  science  in 
this  field,  the  same  movement  must  also  affect  nearly  all 
na  of  agricultural  education. 
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If  it  be  true  that  the  eCFcct  of  economic  progress  is  to 
render  speci.tl  preparation  lesit  urgent  for  large  numbers  of 
workers,  the  effects,  of  course,  are  more  serious  socially  than 
ecoDomlcally,  since  the  general  economic  results  of  machin- 
ery and  specialization  are  to  mnke  more  abundant  the  wealth 
and  utilities  which  maintain  life.  Bui  modem  society  is  not 
yet  adjusted  to  the  problem  of  establishing  and  maintaining 
a  high  social  standard  of  living  among  people  who  arc  un- 
specializcd  or  who  have  no  capital  of  knowledge  or  skill  along 
vocational  lines.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  we  have  not 
yet  any  adequate  data  upon  which  to  base  extensive  gcnerali- 
ations  regarding  the  momentous  effects  of  modern  vocal  ional 
specialization.  It  is  a  problem  that  is  fundamental  to  many 
phases  of  education,  especially  that  which  no  longer  con- 
aders  only  the  production  of  highly  efficient  leaders,  but 
seeks  to  reach  the  masses  of  workers.  For  the  present,  not- 
withstanding the  questions  raised,  the  proponents  of  industrial 
education  assume  that  there  arc  to  be  found  types  of  instruc- 
tion and  training  which  will  not  only  increase  the  produc- 
ti\*e  capacity  of  all  workers,  but  will  react  favorably  on  their 
culture  and  standard  of  living  as  well. 

b.  The  Problem  of  Support.  —  In  general  it  may  be  said  that 
vocational  educalionofallsortsishighly  expensive.  Teachers 
require  unusual  training;  theymust  usuallyhavc  smaller  classes 
than  can  be  found  in  the  ordinary  school ;  the  equipment  must 
be  more  costly.  If  practice  or  practical  exemplification  are 
wiight,  material  must  be  consumed,  which  increases  the  nec- 
essary outlay.  While  no  details  may  be  given  here,  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  say  that  full  time  vocational  training  (as  opposed  to 
continuation  or  evening  work)  requires  an  expenditure  of 
from  $75  to  Sjoo  per  year  for  each  student.  In  some 
lines  of  technical  instruction  and  in  trades  instruction  em- 
ploying materials  extensively,  the  cost  may  be  even  greater. 
In  some  schools  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  market  the 
product  of  the  class  work,  and  with  considerable  pedagogic 
and  financial  success  ;  but  under  no  circumstances  consistent 
«lh  true  vocational  education  can  this  meet  more  than  a  small 
fnction  of  the  total  expense. 
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But  from  the  social  standpoint,  this  large  outlay  must  be 
[regarded  as  an  investment  whose  success  is  determined  by  the 
)  extent  to  which  it  promotes  social  well-being  and  the  produc- 
tive capacity  of  the  community.  If,  as  seems  demonstrated 
by  the  existence  of  schools  already  established  in  Aracrica 
and  abroad,  wcll^organizcd  vocational  education  will  grcatl)- 
increase  the  productive  capacity  of  workers,  then  it  is  entirely 
possible  for  the  state  or  other  social  agencies  to  embark  ex- 
tensively in  training  of  this  sort,  confident  that  it  will  more 
than  maintain  itself  in  the  long  run.  As  yet  we  have  no  ac- 
curate measurements  as  to  how  far  this  is  the  case ;  but  it 
hardly  requires  demonstration  in  the  case  of  those  liocs  of 
industry  and  commerce  which  now  depend  upon  the  schools 
to  provide  their  most  productive  workers. 

It  has  been  customary  to  thiok  that  the  local  community 
^should  bear  a  large  share  of  the  expense  of  maintaining  indu»- 
il  education ;  and  this  would  be  the  natural  condition  if  there 
returned  to  each  community  the  productive  results  of  those 
whom  it  educated.  But,  under  modern  conditions  of  production, 
labor  is  peculiarly  mobile;  workers  move  by  thousands  not 
only  from  town  to  town,  but  from  state  to  state  and  nation  to 
nation.  Feeling  this,  the  smaller  communities  will  more  and 
more  be  loath  to  tax  themselves  heavily  to  educate  workers 
who  may,  when  reaching  the  age  of  maximum  productive 
capacity,  carry  their  capital  of  skill  and  knowledge  to  other 
regions.  It  is  well  known  that  America  has  profited,  to  a  great 
extent,  by  the  skilled  workmen  of  other  countries,  notably 
EngUnd  and  Germany.  However  much  we  should  encourage 
local  patriotism  in  the  support  of  vocational  edacatioo,  it  is 
also  well  to  admit  the  advantages  of  a  distribution  of  the  bur- 
den. Already  the  national  government  contributes  the  major 
partof  the  cost  of  agricultursil education  in  the  United  States; 
and  it  also  contributes  quite  extensively  to  the  higher  techni- 
cal training,  in  schools  of  engineering  and  mechanic  aits. 
Social  economy  will  doubtless  demand  that  the  slates  as  wholes 
be  made  units  for  many  sorts  of  vocational  education,  at  least 
to  the  extent  of  part  of  the  cost.  Howe*-er  justifiable  high 
local  taxation  may  be  for  elementary  education  and  for  sec- 
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oodary  education  of  a  cultural  sort,  it  cannot  be  wholly  de- 
fended when  wc  confront  the  larger  problems  of  vocational 
education.  Ultimately,  the  larger  areas,  even  including  the 
nation,  will  contribute  an  increasing  share,  since  the  benefits 
distribute  themselves  widely. 

€.  The  Problem  of  Women  in  Industry.  —  Under  primitive 
economic  conditions  the  home  was  woman's  workshop,  and 
early  marriage  meant  continuance  in  the  industries  in  which 
she  had  already  served  her  apprenticeship.'  Modern  economic 
progress  has  deprived  the  home,  in  large  part,  of  the  functions 
vhtch  provided  the  occupations  of  women  ;  and  altered  social 
condirions  have  deferred  the  period  of  entering  on  marruge 
kod  home  making.  The  large  majority  of  the  daughters  of 
vage-camers  of  the  present  time  find  it  desirable  and  necessary 
tospend  the  years  from  fifteen  or  sixteen  to  twenty  or  twenty-five 
ksproduccrSiWhilcprobablyliWng  at  the  parental  home.  What- 
ever defects  the  system  may  have,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that 

is  the  best  under  present  conditions.  These  girls  cannot  be 
ucers  by  remaining  at  home ;  the  modern  division  of 
hbor  and  factory  processes  have  rendered  that  impossible. 
To  remain  at  home  as  non-producers  and  lacking  systematic 
enployment  is  not  only  anti-social,  but  tends  to  personal 
degeneration.  Early  marriage  is  opposed  by  all  modern  con- 
ditions making  for  a  higher  standard  of  living. 

Hence  has  arisen  the  modern  invasion  of  industry  by 
vamen.  From  the  standpoint  of  vocation.il  education  they 
present  peculiar  problems.    Under  primitive  condiUoos  any 

■"Tlie  ttelm«M  of  devclopmenr  which  cftme  la  ft  womm^  life  when  die  wu  % 

rnducci.   B-hca  ihe  tpun  the  fliu  ind  wove   the  boiuelwld  liticn,  wh«n  ihc 

r.'iriit  ih«  corn  and  cuicd  (he  me<U  for  the  boutehiLiliil  table,  when  ihe  nwde 

:■•■    i»0<«  Mid  Map,  snil  the  numcrout  article*  necniary  to  thi:  ruiinm|{of  the 

''--ic.  a  no  tonget  poanbte  (or  her  under  modem  condiiiotu.    The  keeping  of 

I-  -  r-oir  wu  then  a  tcience  and  an  art.     ll  gave  the  wuman  aa  enviatitu  plx'i 

B  ibe  (tcvelopment  of  modem  life  and  Indiutcy.     It  wni  the  naiural  Geld  of  her 

MStkiM,  anci  la  her  inimoliato  enrirunmcDt  »bv  fimnil  Ihe  finer*  which  gavt 

ler  oalimhtd  opponDiiiir  for  creation  and  self-eip(c»ion.    Her  place  In  ioduilry 

Ma  anqiieUloned ;  ihe  waji  Ihe  cenlre  ind  luul  uf  It.  anil  from  (be  reiuli*  of 

hei  dofta  hart  come  many  of  the  Urgrit  and  most  ptotpeiont  induitrie*  of  the 

pnMM  day."  —  Fi.iiRXHct  M.  MAktiiALi.,  In  EtuIIciia  No.  4  of  The  Nil  Sue  for 

ttam.  of  lodualrial  Ed. 
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education  acquired  or  given  simply  furthered  the  usefulness 
of  the  woman  when  she  became  a  home  maker  in  her  turn  ; 
but  the  modern  division  of  labor  is  such  that  education  for 
a  |>articular  line  of  industry  or  pursuit  not  only  does  not 
ijiulify  for  honieinakiiig  arts,  but  may  tend  directly  to  pre- 
vent their  acquisition.  It  is  not  yet  in  evidence  that  society 
can  afford  to  have  these  women  continue  in  the  industncs 
in  large  numbers  after  they  marry  and  undertake  to  rear 
children.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  widespread  con- 
viction that  so  important  .ire  the  arts  of  home  making,  care 
of  children,  etc.,  that  they  require  special  education  in  their 
turn,  to  which  at  least  part  of  the  time  during  adolcsceiKe 
should  be  given.  Furthermore,  owing  to  the  fact  that  wonten 
must  remain,  on  the  average,  but  a  few  years  in  specialized 
industrial  callings,  it  seems  unnecessary  and  perhaps  impoft- 
sible  to  give  them  the  prolonged  apprenticeship  training  which 
is  for  specialized  men  workers  the  most  necessary  prepa- 
ration. 

From  the  social  point  of  view  the  problem  is  one  of  finding 
for  women  as  far  as  practicable  those  specialized  caDtngs 
which  can  be  entered  with  comparatively  little  preparatiaD, 
and  which  will  not  too  greatly  interfere  with  the  later  home- 
making  capacities,  either  through  deleterious  efFecu  on  health 
or  through  depriving  the  girl  of  all  opportunity  to  learn  some- 
thing of  household  arts.  Obviously,  it  is  preeminently  the 
function  of  legislation  and  social  custom  to  protect  women  to 
the  industries  by  limiting  hours  of  labor,  prohibiting  physically 
harmful  work,  night  labor,  etc.,  and  by  promoting  those  coo- 
ditiotis  which  will  preserve  the  physical  and  moral  well-being 
of  working  girls.  On  no  other  conditions  can  society  maintain 
itself  wholesome.  The  need  is  greater  in  the  case  of  girt 
labor,  because  of  the  lack  of  leaders  of  their  own  sex  and  the 
greater  tendency  of  industry  to  injuriously  exploit  unskilled 
and  unorganized  workers  competing  senselessly  against  each 
other  for  employment. 

For  this  field  of  vocational  education  it  would  seem  that 
the  years  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  arc  peculiarly  valuable. 
Puring  these  years  the  girls  can  be  taught  certain  funda- 
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mental  processes,  can  be  acquainted  with  the  conditions  of 
lh«  market,  and  can  have  interest  and  elemental  knowledge 
of  the  home  arts  stimulated.  Properly  prepared,  they  can 
tben  enter  industry  somewhat  capable  of  avoiding  its  pitfalls, 
and  of  preserving  themselves  physically  and  morally  sound 
n  tbcir  contact  with  the  gigantic  industrial  processes  of  the 
fiine.  Oo  the  other  hand,  it  is  conceivable  that  society  may 
refuse  to  give  young  women  an  extensive  and  costly  vocational 
education,  in  now  of  the  fact  that  their  natural  Reld,  after  a 
few  years,  is  not  in  industry,  but  iu  the  home, 

d.  Problem  of  Correlation  with  Cultural  EducatioD. —  In  the 
minds  of  many  people,  the  chief  objection  to  vocational  edu- 
cation is  that  it  tends  to  mnnopoline  all  the  effort  of  the  learner 
and  to  become  frankly  utilitarian.  In  practice  it  has  often 
been  found  that  vocational  preparation,  either  through  ap- 
prenticeship or  in  schools,  has  excluded  opportunities  for 
culture  or  d\nc  training.  Educators,  especially,  feel  that  they 
must  claim  as  long  a  time  as  possible  for  the  purposes  of  a 
i»cal!ed  liberal  education.  It  is  felt  that  the  college  period, 
or  much  of  it,  should  be  saved  from  the  narrowing  tendencies 
of  purely  professional  preparation ;  for  those  who  enter  the 
higher  walks  of  commerce  and  industry,  the  endeavor  is  to 
have  the  entire  secondary  school  period  devoted  to  the  ends 
of  liberal  education ;  and,  similarly,  in  the  cuse  of  those  who 
do  not  go  to  the  high  school  at  all,  there  is  the  greatest  un- 
willingness that  any  of  the  elementary  school  time  should  be 
appropriated  to  the  more  utilitarian  pursuits.  It  has  thus  rc- 
maioed  true  that  at  any  given  time  education  is  apt  to  con- 
idously  pursue  but  one  of  the  main  ends;  for  a  time  it  is 
almost  exclusively  liberal ;  then,  when  the  youth  enters  the 
trade  or  business  school,  or  goes  into  apprenticeship,  cultural 
education  is  almost  wholly  neglected,  and  e^ort  is  concentrated 
OS  practical  pursuits. 

From  the  standpoint  of  social  economy  it  seems  probable 
t^t  the  tendencies  described  above  arc  wrong;  that,  for  the 
ake  of  integral  development,  all  the  valid  aims  of  education 
thould  be  kept  in  view  during  the  entire  prcparator>'  period. 
Society  demands  that  each  adult,  within  the  limits  of  his 
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capacity,  shall  be  physically    wcU,  shall    be    vocationally 

Lcapable,  shall  have  civic  and  moral  insight  and  motive,  and 

rahall  ke«p  alive  some  cultural  or  arsthetic  interests.     But  to 

insure  this  all*round  developmeat,  it  Is  essential  that  each 

.part  of  It  receive  more  or  less  continuous  attention  ;  it  may 

fvell  be  doubted,  for  example,  whether  it  is  wise  that  a  youth 

of  sixteen  should  devote  himself  exclusively  to  any  kind  of 

vocational  preparation,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  social  and  cul* 

tural  interests ;  but  there  is  also  reason  to  suppose  that  much 

of  our  secondary  education,  which  utterly  ignores  vocational 

considerations  during  the  formative  period,  not  less  seriously 

handicaps  its  students. 

Ob\'iously,  the  solution  of  the  problem  lies  in  the  adoption 
of  mean.s  whereby,  while  any  one  phase  of  education  is  tein- 
ponirily  given  first  place,  the  other  phases  shall  not  be 
neglected.  Even  quite  early  some  attention  should  be  gives 
to  vocational  preparation,  even  if  it  extend  only  to  the  degree 
of  giving  a  basis  for  intelligent  choice ;  and  when  the  time 
comes  that  it  should  receive  major  consideration,  the  effort 
should  be  to  prevent  it  from  absorbing  the  time  and  effort 
which  should  go  to  developing  physical  well-being,  expanding 
social  capacity,  and  keeping  alive  some  tines  of  personal 
culture.  Sometimes,  indeed,  these  may  be  closely  integrated 
.  vith  the  vocational  work ;  but  whether  or  not  that  is  feaable^ 
they  may  not  be  neglected. 

We  find  at  present  the  beginnings  of  a  policy  of  integral 
education  in  various  types  of  schools.  In  the  best  institutions 
for  negroes,  like  Hampton  and  Tuskegee.  the  fundamental 
Mm  is  vocational,  in  that  means  and  methods  are  adopted  to 
fit  the  blacks  for  the  largest  sphere  of  vocational  capacity  in 
their  environment ;  but  at  no  point  are  other  lines  of  develop- 
ment ignored  ;  time  is  reserved  for  physical  training,  a  variety 
of  studies  and  practices  fitting  for  civic  life  are  kept  up.  and 
no  one  can  be  found  who  is  not  doing  something  to  keep  alive 
aesthetic  and  inte)lcctii;il  interest  of  the  kind  that  promises 
'  persona]  culture.  Similarly,  in  schools  that  have  recently 
been  founded  in  New  York  and  Boston  to  teach  trades  to 
working  girls  of  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age ;  great 
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was  the  temptation  to  confine  their  efTorts  to  vocational 
paration,  it  has  nevertheless  been  found  desirable  to  include 
in  the  programme  studies  and  practices  which  conduce  to  phys- 
ical efficiency,  and  others  which  make  for  social  and  cultural 
power  within  the  limits  of  the  lives  of  these  girls. 

In  seeking  to  accomplish  this  end,  however,  the  great 
temptation  besetting  the  public  schools  is  to  make  the  social 
and  cultural  education  of  a  remote  and  unfunctioning  kind. 
This  tradition  gives  us  the  anom;ily  of  students  in  mechajiic 
arts  high  schools  studying  Latin  and  ancient  history,  while 
ocglecting  the  social  and  cultural  possibilities  that  lie  near  to 
tbeiD.     The   problem   of   finding   for  each  class  of   people 
primarily  pursuing  vocational  studies  the  social  and  cultural 
porsuiu  which  will  most  effectively  function  for  them  is  by 
DO  means  solved ;  but  at  present  the  most  needed  factor  in 
the  situation  is  the  disposition  to  reject  the  purely  traditional 
lines  of  cultural  and  civic  training,  unless  their  significance  is 
manifest     Possibly  it  may  be  better  for  educational  progress 
that  schools  primarily  devoted  to  vocational  educ-ktion  should 
be  established,  with  the  expectation  that  eventually,  as  in  case 
of  the  girls'  schools  before  alluded  to,  they  will  add  a  measure 
of  social  and  cultural  work  of  a  functioning  kind,  rather  than 
that  the  attempt  should  be  made  to  develop  this  vocational 
work  in  situations  where  the  traditions  of  an  older  education 
EDivtve  to  the  extent  of   defeating   the   legitimate   ends   of 
modem    education.      Certainly    if    in   American    mechanic 
arts  schooUt  business  schools,  and  schools  of  household  edu- 
cation, the  vocational  aim  must  be  preserved  simply  as  an  in- 
t  to  a  traditional  liberal  education,  the  schools  may  not 
called  vocational ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  undc- 
lirable  that  schools  should  grow  so  highly  specialized  as  to 
make  no  effort  to  continue  during  the  period  of  vocational 
preparation  some  social  and  cultural  development  of  the  kind 
which  will  function  in  the  lives  of  those  being  trained. 

A  phase  of  this  problem  is  found  in  the  question  as  to 
whether,  for  social  reasons,  vocational  schools  of  various 
sorts  should  be  established  as  separate  institutions,  uncon- 
Dccted   with  the  schools   of    traditional   liberal    educatioiL 
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From  an  ideal  standpoint,  it  would  seera  better   that  in 
any  community  there    should    be   found    one    lai^e    plant 
with    libraries,    shops,    classrooms,    and    other    educational 
facilities,  so  that  pupiU  from  twelve  to  eighteen  could 
a  large  variety  of  educational  opportunities,  some  prima 
cultural  ami  social,  others  primarily  vocational,  and  adapted 
to  various  callings  for  boys  and  girls.     Within  this  instttudoa 
would  be.  to  a  large  extent,  social  equality ;  but  the  programmct  -, 
of  various  students  would  ditTer  widely;  some  might  taklS 
mainly   shop   work,    with    one   or   more    cultural    branches 
added;  others  might    take    primarily  the  liberal  subjc 
with  a  minor  amount  of  domestic  or  industrial  study. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  attempts 
erect  schools  of  this  sort  have  sometimes  failed,  especially  in     i 
the  matter  of  vocational  education.     The  practical  subject^^| 
when  imruduced,  have  soon  become  formalized  and  of  litt^^ 
service  for  actual  vocation.    The  cultural  subjects  taken  by 
students  who  must  soon  go  to  work  have  been  non-functioning, 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  standards  of  work  detcrtnini 
by  the  students  who  arc  preparing  for  college. 

Con&c<iuent!y,    many     educators,    and    especially    peopi 
looking  at  the  matter  frora  the  broader  civic  point  of  vie 
have  felt  that  it  would  be  better  to  establish  separate  schools 
for  particular  lines  of  vocational  pursuit,  and  to  allow  them 
to  first  develop  their  me;ms  of  vocational   education   freely 
and  to  the  utmost,  with  the  expectation  that  cultural  and 
social  phases,  correlated  with  the  vocational  education, 
then  evolve.     The  immediate  objection  to  this  plan  is  f 
social  classes  will  tend  to  form.     Between  various   so< 
classes   in   America   there   is   already  too   much    misund 
standing  and  lack  of  sympathy  for  the  good  of  a  democracy. 
If  vocational  schools  for  various  types  of  callings  arc  set 
up  so  far  apart  that  the  members  of  each  6a  not  come 
in  contact,  do  not  in  any  way  share  the  same  social  and 
cultural  opportunities,  so  far  as  these  are  afforded  by  public 
schools,  then  there  is  real  danger  that  class  differences  ma; 
grow.     Hence  the  public  is  confronted  with  the  dilem 
'  all  these  schools  be  separately  established  for  the  probabl 
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ter  efficiency  that  will  result,  or  shall  efficiency,  at  least 
a  tcmporar)-  sort,  be  somewhat  sacrificed  to  the  need  of 
keeping  the  future  professional  and  industrial  classes  in 
contact  with  each  other  during  the  impressionable  period 
of  youth? 

t.  Problems  of  Teachers. — The  teacher  in  vocational  educa- 
lk)D  needs  two  distinct  kinds  of  preparation :  he  must  on 
llie  one  hand  know  the  work  he  teaches  in  its  concrete 
and  practical  aspects ;  and  be  must  know  the  general 
pedagogic  arts,  including  knowledge  of  children  and  youth. 
Teachers  vrith  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  measures  of 
fitness  arc  available,  but  not  many  with  their  suitable 
combination,  and  it  seems  difficult  to  provide  such  teachers. 
In  foreign  countries  most  success  has  been  obtained  in 
taking  men  from  the  trades,  from  commerce,  and  from  ngri- 
oilture,  and  giving  them  as  much  of  pedagogical  fitness 
as  possible.  In  America,  so  far  as  this  kind  of  educ<ition 
has  de\'clopcd,  it  has  rather  tended  to  take  people  first 
trained  as  teachers  and  then  expect  them  to  acquire  the 
practical  arts  they  attempt  to  teach.  Neither  system  is 
productive  of  satisfactory  results,  and  in  time  measures 
■list  be  devised  to  combine  the  two  kinds  of  preparation. 
To  do  this  will  require  that  the  prospective  teacher  not 
oely  keep  closely  in  touch  with  the  actual  field  of  vocation 
which  he  attempts  to  teach,  but  that  he  have  even  served 
a  due  apprenticeship  in  it.  At  the  same  time,  he  must  have 
ttadied  the  arts  of  teaching  which  are  measurably  the  same 
for  all  kinds  of  instruction,  so  that  he  may  economize  the 
time  of  himself  and  students. 

UinoT  Problems. — Among  the  lesser  problems  of  vocational 
education,  the  first  in  acutcncss,  at  present,  is  that  of  making 
adjustments  to  the  requirements  of  organized  labor.  In 
various  trades  and  tnduslrte.t,  especially,  the  workers  have 
organized  to  further  their  class  interests.  Among  other 
functions,  they  control  the  matter  of  apprenticeship,  fixing 
oumbers,  length  of  service,  etc.  These  unions  have  at 
times  manifested  hostility  towards  trade  schools,  (earing  that 
these  would  either  turn  out  large  numbers  of  workmen  to 
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From  an  ideal  standpoint,  it  would  seem  better 
any  community  there    should    be    found    one  largr 
with    libraries,    shops,    classrooms,    and    other    cdu. 
facilities,  so  that  pupils  from  twelve  to  eighteen  c 
a  large  variety  of  educational  opportunities,  some 
cultural  and  social,  others  primarily  vocational,  ar< 
to  various  callings  for  boys  and  girls.     Within  th ' 
would  be,  to  a  large  extent,  social  equality ;  but  the 
of  various  students  would  differ  widely;  som'.- 
mainly   shop   work,   with    one   or   more    c- 
added ;   others   might    take    primarily   the 
with  a  minor  amount  of  domestic  or  industrial 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  ■ 
erect  schools  of  this  sort  have  sometimes  fs 
the  matter  of  vocational  education.     The  i 
when  intruduocd,  have  soon  become  form: 
service  for  actual  vocation.     The  cultural 
students  who  must  soon  go  to  work  have) 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  standards 
by  the  students  who  are  preparing  for  t 

Consequently,   many    educators,    :-  ^ 
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disturb  the  labor  market,  thai  (^ 
the  standards  of  the  trade,  or  l!^ 
unfriendly  to  the  principles  o(  ihf 
and  to  some  extent  in   Englami 
largely  made  peace  with  the 
not  yet  reached  lh»t  stage  ' 
doubted,  however,  ihat  if  vuc 
or    specific,   represents   a   [ 
the  unionized  workmen  of  :. 
social  point  of  view.     In  lini' 
felt  in  adjusting  the  standanb 
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,  social  education,  rou^- 
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ICC,  in  so  far  as  the  administration  of  public 
-_,^,_____^         I'  count  of  physical  education,  it  should  attach 
"*  iMi^ortance  than  to  any  other  division  as  far  as 
"rt  appreciation  are  concerned, 
.^.-'in  with  other  Agencies.  — A  fundamental  principle 
~  .i"cation  is  that  it  should  not  perform  those  functions 
....  hi;  safely  left  to  private  or  semi-private  agencies. 
~tt  education,  broadly  speaking,  is  still  largely  a  function 
'tome  and  the  community,  apart  from  school.     But  the 
'  "  to-day  the  one  chief  agency  which  represents  all  the 
' " :  it  therefore  devolves  upon  it  to  coordinate  various 
_  .  'js,  to  the  end  that  the  importance  of  physical  education 
^;i  be  appreciated  and  its  demands  be  met.     For  it  must  be 
>>gnized  that,  whatever  the  obligations  of  the  home  and 
iier  agencies  in  this  matter,  these  are  often  met  very  im- 
'crtectly  and  sometimes  not  at  all ;  in  which  cases,  the  school 
iiust  proceed  to  supply  the  need.     But  it  should  do  this  in  a 
:i'ienldfic  manner,  so  as  to  preserve  the  efficiency  of  other 
agencies.     For  example,  the  nurture  of  the  child  is  primarily 
X  matter  for  the  home ;  but  in  case  the  school  receives  chil- 
dren improperly  nourished  it  is  under  obligations,  now  gen- 
erally recognized,  to  see  that  this  need  is  met     But  it  must 
do  so  by  first  bringing  all  possible  pressure  to   bear  upon 
agencies   which    have  traditionally  been    charged  with   this 
responsibility ;  and  only  in  the  last  resort  should  it  perform 
this  duty  itself. 

The  Frominence  of  Phjrsical  Education  in  the  school  system 
has  beea  steadily  increasmg  in  recent  years,  for  the  following 
reasons:  {a)  the  conditions  of  modern,  and  especially  of 
urban,  life  require  increasing  attention  to  matters  of  play, 
nurture,  prevention  of  disease,  scientific  methods  of  cure,  as 
the  price  of  physical  efficiency;  ifi)  modern  specialization 
t&  industry  has  rendered  the  home  and  other  agencies  far 
leu  effective  as  factors  in  the  physical  development  of  a 
growing  body  than  was  formerly  the  case;  (c)  the  school 
haa  come  to  claim  a  large  share  of  the  time  and  energy  of 
die  growing  child  and  becomes  therefore,  after  the  home,  the 
:  important  fact  in  his  environment  and  the  agency  which 
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makes  greatest  exactions  on  bis  growing  powers;  {a)  the 
great  increase  of  scientific  knowledge  in  recent  years  with 
regard  to  the  conservation  of  health  and  the  increase  of 
physical  efficiency  has  imposed  a  special  obligatioa  upon 
the  school. 

Scope  of  Physical  Education  embraces :  {a)  the  proi^ion 
of  favorable  environment  for  natural  growth;  (^)  nurture; 
{e)  regulation  of  work,  exercise,  play,  etc. ;  {d)  correction  of 
defects;  {t)  instruction  in  hygiene;  (/)  development  of 
ideals  of  physical  efficiency  ;  and  {g)  socializing  of  physical 
power  and  knowledge.  The  part  that  the  school  may  play 
in  this  scheme  must  be  determined  by  what  other  agencies 
actually  do  or  can  be  induced  under  suggestion  and  com- 
pulsion to  do.  A  large  part  of  the  work  of  the  school  must 
consist  in  evoking  the  cooperation  of  other  agencies. 

A  Favorable  Environment  for  the  natural  processes  of  growth 
embraces  not  merely  the  acknowledged  factors  of  air,  sun- 
light, cleanliness,  companionship,  and  protection  from  the 
elements,  but  also  many  others  which  have  only  tardily  re- 
ceived recognition.  Modem  science  finds  that  space  and 
incentives  for  abundance  of  spontaneous  play,  freedom  from 
excessive  noise,  relief  from  too  incessantly  \-aried  stimulation, 
and  opportunities  for  social  expression  arc  also  vital  elements. 
Next  in  importance  is  the  provision  during  time  of  work  and 
regulated  activities  of  surroundings  which  shall  not  prove 
detriracntaL  Under  this  head  must  be  considered  such 
matters  as  ventilation,  warming,  seating,  stair  climbing, 
tigbting,  and  the  other  conditions  of  a  material  sort  surround- 
ing work.  Less  recc^ized,  but  equally  imporUnt  in  its 
physical  effects,  is  the  social  environment  made  by  schools. 
The  teacher  is  a  large  factor  in  this,  and  according  to  his 
character  and  ideals  may  do  much  to  harm  or  benefit  the 
child. 

Plftygroands  and  other  opportunities  for  spontaneous  play 
have  come  to  be  regarded  as  indispcnKible.  Responsibility 
(or  providing  them  is  being  increasingly  assumed  by  the 
school  boards,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  with  the 
fullur  development  of  the  machinery  of  public  education,  pro- 
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viaoo  wi]I  be  msdc  for  ample  playgrounds  and  that  supcr- 
^Tioon  will  also  be  provided.     Under  present  conditions  in 
ican  cities  society  is  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  ibis 
In  the  expansion  of  population,  land  has  been  sel- 
reservcd,  and  can  now  be  obtained  only  at  great  cost 
many  large  cities  the   park  system  has  been   laid  out 
Tth  little  reference  to  provision  for  the  opportunities  of 
lay,  but    rather    for    driving  or  walking.       Undoubtedly 
ideal  park  system  is  that  which  provides  open  spaces, 
with  trees  and  shrubbery,  in  long  belts  or  strips,  not  farther 
than  three  or  four  blocks  from  any  city  dwellers.     If  land 
laid  out  in  this  fashion,  with  special  areas  equipped  for 
t-of-door  gymnastics,  city  children  would    frequent  these 
tpaces   rather   than   the   streets.     Playgrounds   adjacent   to 
schoolbouscs  are  valuable,  and  the  modern  tendency  is  to  insist 
00  their  provision  in  connection  with  new  schools.     Play- 
g;rounds  in  basements  or  on  roofs  arc  necessary  where  land  is 
eipensive,  but  it  is  with  difliculty  that  they  can  be  made  to 
supply  needs  so  satisfactorily  as  vacant  areas  devoted  to  park 
and  recreation  purposes  alone.     Americans  must  hope  that 
improvement  in  means  of  transportation,  and  the  building  up 
of  nanufacturing  enterprises  in  villages  remote  from  cities, 
will  both  relieve  congestion  and  provide  the  necessary  terri- 
tory for  the  development  on  a  larger  scale  than   has  been 
heretofore  reali;:cd  of  natural  parks  wherein  cbildrco  may  find 
a  true  play  environment 

The  School  as  Physical  Environment.  —  Much    attention 

has  been  in  recent  years  given  to  the  injurious  effects  of 

wrong  school  conditions  on  physical  well-being.     Matters  of 

ventilation,  heating,  lighting,  sitting,  and  climbing  have  re- 

j     eeived   attention,  and   improvement   here   has    been    fairly 

^knarked.     At  present  theory  is  considerably  ahead  of  prac< 

^Bce,  so   that   if   boards  of   education    and   superintendents 

^Uioosc  to   procure  the  services  of  experts  in  providing  ap- 

H^vcd  facilities,  it  is  not  at  alt  difficult  to  find  them.     But 

PVotnc  other  factors  of  school  environment  have  not  received 

equal  attention.     In  cities  large  schools  are  so  located  as  to 

suffer  constantly  from  noise.    They  may  be  near  street-car  or 
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railway  tracks,  or  the  adjacent  streeti  may  be  paved  wttb 
materials  which  do  not  serve  to  deaden  sound.  The  proxim- 
ity to  the  school  of  shops  dealing  in  food-stufTs  and  stimu- 
lants that  are  injurious  to  children  is  a  phase  of  environmental 
iiiRucncc  that  has  not  yet  received  sufficiciit  attention. 

The  Teacher's  Influence  on  the  physical  well-being  of  the 
child  has  also  received  as  yet  insuf1!icient  study.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  teachers  vary  greatly  in  their  unconscious  capac- 
ity  of  either  taxing  the  child  unduly  or  of  supplying  a  sootlw 
ing  atmosphere.  In  elementary  schools  pupils  arc  under  one 
teacher  five  or  more  hours  daily.  The  nervous,  highly  strung 
instructor  produces  a  most  unfavorable  physical  effect,  as  may 
also  teachers  who  are  overstrenuous,  or  who  administer  work 
injudiciously.  The  situation  is  complex,  and  otir  knowledge 
in  the  premises  insufficient  except  for  tentative  action.  But 
it  is  one  to  which  supervisors  and  medical  inspectors  might 
well  devote  increased  attention,  and  it  might  well  be  made 
the  subject  of  considerable  study  on  the  part  of  those  who 
train  teachers.  A  discriminating  supervision,  by  the  use  of 
scholarship,  disciplinary,  and  health  records,  sliould  prove 
able  to  detect  the  presence  of  teachers  who  operate  unfavor- 
.ibly  on  the  physical  well-being  of  their  pupils.  If  facts  of 
this  nature  could  once  be  adequately  established  and  certain 
criteria  developed,  it  would  be  possible  to  enable  teachers  to 
make  the  necessary  adjustments  themselves,  within  the  limits 
of  fixed  temperament  and  habit. 

Social  Environment.  —  In  addition  to  the  teacher  the  chit 
drcn  of  the  school  constitute  a  social  environment  about  each 
other  which  plays  a  large  part  in  physical  development.  In 
two  respects  this  is  artificial  from  the  standpoint  of  the  social 
surroundings  to  which  children  in  their  evolutionary  develop- 
ment have  been  accustomed ;  the  group  is  larger  and  more 
complicated  in  its  activities;  and  the  social  movement  or 
action  is  apt  to  be  artificial  and  intense.  The  amount  of 
social  restraint  necessary  in  schoolrooms  and  large  schools 
doubtless  has  deep.3eated  physical  consequences.  At  pres- 
ent all  that  our  knowledge  permits  us  to  demand  is  that  pcri- 
'^  social  rcbxation  be  not  infrequent,  and  that  teachers 
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|be  induced  to  pro\ide  opportunities  for  the  occasional  expres- 
son  of  social  life  on  a  natural  basis.  Under  the  befit  concep- 
lioos  of  school  discipline  now  prevalent,  and  especially  where 
uosiderable  social  and  cooperative  activities  enter  into  the 
programme  of  the  school,  it  is  probable  that  social  conditions 
result  in  better  physical  growth. 

The  Effect  of  the  School  on  Home  EnTironment  may,  under 
pro^essive   educational  conditions,  be  very  marked.     As  it 
anumes   increasingly   the  responsibility   of   diagnosing   the 
physical  condition  of  the  children,  unfavorable  home  condi- 
[  tions  will  come  into  view  and  by  various  means  of  instruc- 
(to  be  discussed  later)  it  can  aid  in  improvement.     In 
one  direct  respect  the  school  may  save  the  child  from  un- 
favorable environmental  conditions  at  home,  through  its  con- 
trol of  his  study.     Under  wrong  theories  of  pedagogy  the 
school   has  at   various  times  imposed   ujmn  school  children 
outside  tasks  without  being  able  to  control  the  conditions  under 
which  the  tasks  have  been  performed.     The  result  has  been 
that  the  child  has  been  deprived  of  otherwise  available  op- 
portunities  for   physical  exercise  and   social  relaxation  and 
has  been  obb'ged  to  Continue  his  school  work  under  most  dis- 
advantageous conditions   of   air,  light,   bodily  posture,   and 
irritating  interruptions.     So  far  as  average  homes  arc  con- 
ceroed,  home  study  can  be  imposed  in  large  amount  only  at 
the  risk  of  having  it  done  with  injury  to  the  child.     Better 
that  the  school,  with  its  favorable  environment  of  light,  work- 
ing  material  and  ({uiet,  should  give  the  child  additional  time 
ia  which  to  finish  necessary  studies.' 

The  Day's  Programme.  —  At  present  there  is  much  uncer- 
tainty as  tothc  proper  adjustment  of  the  day's  programme  with 
reference  to  its  physical  effect.  In  the  majority  of  American 
schools  tradition  has  fixed  a  relatively  short  school  day,  in- 
frequent intermissions,  and  a  short  noon-hour.  This  gives 
considerable  time  for  play  outside  of  school  hours,  but  docs 
not  provide  for  the  long  noon  rest  that  is  found  in  German 
schools.     In  not  a  few  secondary  schools  the  day  has  been 

)  Recently  In  the  criiwil<i]  (juirWn  al  New  York  City  llio  tclKiulnxinit  hare 
b««ii  opened  ercn  »I  night  for  parpoiet  of  Moilf 
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still  further  shortened  by  the  development  of  the  half-day 
session,  or  one-session  pUn.  This  concentrates  the  time  of 
recitation,  and  aSlows  a  considerable  part  of  the  day  for  prep- 
aration. No  satisfactorj-  study  seems  yet  to  have  been  made  erf 
the  physical  results  of  these  various  plans.  In  some  quarters 
it  is  believed  that  because  of  the  increase  in  manual  and  ob- 
jective work,  consequent  upon  the  introduction  of  industrial, 
domestic,  and  agricultural  arts  as  phases  of  school  curricula, 
and  because  of  the  control  of  physical  recreation,  the  school 
day  will  have  to  be  considerably  len^hcncd,  but  that  the 
parts  of  it  will  be  taken  up  with  work  making  essentially  dif- 
ferent demands  upon  the  pupil.  For  example,  the  programme 
of  one  pupil  might  be  so  arranged  as  to  give  forenoons 
largely  or  exclusively  to  shop,  field,  and  laboratory  work,  and 
the  afternoons  to  class  recitation  and  "book"  work.  For 
another  pupil,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  school 
plant  constantly  employed,  this  programme  would  have  to  be 
reversed.  It  is  probable  that  the  importance  of  alternating 
different  kinds  of  school  work  so  as  to  prevent  undue  strain 
along  one  line  is  not  at  all  properly  appreciated  as  yet. 

Physical  Adjuncts  of  School  Life. —  Not  only  must  the 
school  seek  to  preserve  about  the  child  a  favorable  environ- 
ment for  natural  expression  and  also  surroundings  and  con- 
ditions that  will  not  work  too  great  harm  during  the  process 
of  organized  education,  but  it  must  also  within  limits  control 
numerous  adjuncts  which  make  for  physical  well-being. 
Mention  can  only  be  made  of  food  as  one  of  these.  Id 
extreme  cases  the  school  may  assume  the  functions  of  the 
home  in  providing  this  if  it  can  be  shown  that  it  is  indi.ipen- 
sablc  to  the  educational  well-being  of  the  child.  More  im- 
portant, the  school  can  cooperate  with  the  home,  even  to  the 
point  of  employing  compulsory  measures,  to  the  end  that 
parents  provide  sufficient  nurture  for  their  children.  We 
have  hardly  yet  more  than  the  beginnings  of  this  correlation, 
but  the  existence  of  medical  inspection,  the  school  nurse, 
and  the  school  visitor  will  eventually  produce  these  comple- 
mentary features  of  school  work.  Much  of  this  cooperation 
can  be  brought  about  very  simply  through  the  processes  of 
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iastniction  in  hygiene.  With  the  development  of  cooking 
sanitation  as  phiises  of  school  work  for  all  girls  and  the 
etter  training  of  teachers  in  matters  of  hygiene  there  can  be 
loade  to  grow  up  standards  of  healthful  living  which  will  be 
made  the  common  possession  of  all  children  in  the  schools. 
To  a  Urge  extent  this  condition  of  wide  appreciation  of  stand- 
ards has  been  already  brought  about  in  public  education  in 
the  matters  of  cktcmal  dress  and  cleanliness. 

School  Baths. —  It  is  probable  that  the  school  system  will 
go  much  farther  in  providing  free  bathing  facilities  than 
in  giving  food,  especially  as  the  former  do  not  seem  to  impair 
powers  of  self-help  as  does  the  Latter.  In  the  European 
schools  we  find  baths  made  a  frequent  adjunct  of  public 
school  life.  Their  importance  as  a  means  of  promoting  physi- 
cal health  and  well-being  cannot  be  denied ;  and  they  consti- 
tute one  of  the  means  by  which  the  school  can  serve  the 
entire  community,  for  there  is  no  inherent  reason  why  school 
bathing  facilities  should  not  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  adult 
ponion  of  the  community  outside  of  school  hours  and  during 
the  vacations. 

Dirvcted  Play  and  Games.  —  While  it  is  of  first  importance 
that  facilities  should  be  provided  for  all  children  to  .express 
tbcrosetvcs  in  spontaneous  play,  it  is  also  desirable  that  much 
in  the  way  of  physical  development  be  obuincd  by  means  of 
directed  play  and  organized  means  of  physical  expression. 
Under  crowded  conditions  and  when  affected  by  social  stim- 
ulation, it  is  found,  for  example,  that  competitive  games  in- 
volving groups  become  too  highly  specialized  and  strenuous 
and  that  supervision  and  even  direction  is  necessary.  Many 
city  children  hardly  know  how  to  play,  especially  when  the 
mingling  of  nationalities  has  broken  down  folk  traditions  of 
games.  For  these  not  only  direction  but  even  compulsion 
may  be  necessary  to  procure  the  desired  play  activity.  The 
provision  of  adequately  tramcd  supervision  will  be  a  con- 
siderable expense  to  the  community,  but  the  cost  will  be 
repaid  many  fold  in  the  increased  productive  capacity  of 
the  children  resulting.  The  relative  amount  of  physical  well- 
being  to  be  achieved  by  these  means  is  large,  probably  much 
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more  than  that  accomplished  by  ordinary  gymnuiura  prac 
tice.  Gaines,  athletics,  swimming,  »nil  dancing  are  the  spe- 
cial fonas  of  controlled  physiciil  development  now  bcyotid 
the  experimeoial  stage.  In  all  of  these  it  will  be  noted  that 
a  coosideiable  social  element  is  involved  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  conservation  of  this  social  adjuntf 
b  an  important  feature  in  realizing  the  best  ends  of  physics] 
edocalioa-' 

It  must  be  recognized  that  there  is  a  pathology  of  play 
ifid  games,  which  it  is  the  function  of  directors  of  pbysicat 
education  to  counteract.  America  lus  witnessed  the  devel- 
opneot,  under  social  approval,  of  specialiied  athletics  to  an 
extent  which  would  indicate  the  belief  that  vicarious  exercise 
were  possible.  This  specialization  has  had  the  harmful  effect 
ol  nuJung  games  complex  and  difficult  aud  of  imposing  such 
higb  standards  that  only  individuals  of  unusual  powers  are 
indeed  to  take  active  part.  The  result  is  that  those  most  in 
aeed  of  physical  exercise  fail  to  find  opportunity  or  incentive; 
and  tliMe  who  do  take  part,  driven  by  social  appreciation, 
are  apt  to  give  to  physical  exercise  an  unwise  amount  of 
CBCtsj.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  uthlctics  arc  pur 
aaed  esnressix'ely  in  many  educational  instilutjons  and  thai 
tke  physical  results  are  bad. 

.  —  A  still  more  controlled  part  of  physical  ed 
.  b  found  to  gymnastics  and  calisthenics,  in  which  t 
ate  two:  canecti\'e,  in  the  sense  of  giving  special  or 
eraebe  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  deficiencies  of 
'  de^flopmcnt  and  also  to  counteract  the  probable 
««S  effects  of  prolonged  confinement  to  seals  or  other  cod- 
Mirtid  positioos:  and  developmental  in  the  sense  of  body 
a»l  Intkk  btnlding  and  in  ^ving  ability  in  coordination  and 
;  whicfa  is  believed  to  be  of  physical  value.  Gvro- 
^  Imvt  the  value  of  being  individual  and  of  effecting  a 


ur- 
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large  amount  of  physical  exercise  in  limited  time;   of  not 
requiring  c-xtcnsivc  room  and  outdoor  space;  and  of  being 
capable  of  application  to  special  local  needs.     For  example, 
two  or  three  minutes  may  be  devoted  at  frequent  intervals 
to  breathing  exercises  as  a  phase  of  calisthenics.     The  value 
of  (his  comes  from  the  fact  that  the  school  hfc  and  occupa- 
tims  fail  to  provide  the  necessary  stimulus  to  deep  breathing, 
Hid  constricted  postures  may  even  lead  eventually  to  imper- 
fect development  of  the  organs  of  respiration.     Again,  school 
life  offers  little  inducement  for  the  development  of  shoulder 
aid  arm  muscles;  calisthenics  and  gymnastics  may  measur- 
ably supply  the  need.    As  a  means  of  physical  education  it 
is  quite   possible  that  gymnastics   have  been  overrated,  as 
against  games  and  outdoor  exercise  carried  on  under  direc< 
tion-     On    the  other  hand,   classroom  calisthenics  have  not 
y^ff.v,  used  sufficiently.     Both  should  be  regarded  as  supplc- 
(i)c:itary  for  correctional   purposes  to  the  much  wider  and 
more  extensive  opportunity  for  physical  development  through 
ctercisG,  games,  and  manual  work  1  and  all  forms  must  be 
inicgiatcd  under  competent  direction   which  takes  account 
not  merely  of  school  conditions  but  home  conditions  as  well. 
Instnictioa  in  Hygiene.  —  Recent  years  have  seen  a  wide- 
spread interest  in  developing  as  a  part  of  the  regular  cur- 
riculum such  instruction  as  would  minister  to  the  knowledge 
aspect  of  the  conservation  and  development  of  physical  effi- 
ciency.    This   instruction    has   not  always   realiied   its   full 
purpose,   owing   to  untrained   teachers  and   bad  pedagogy. 
Frequently  it  has  not  connected  with  the  actual  lives  of  the 
children  educated,  and   has  concerned  itself  with  matters 
beyond  their  range.     While  all  instruction  in  hygiene  should 
proceed   from  teachers  with  as   good  scientific  training  as 
practicable,  nevertheless   it   is  not  desirable  to  attempt   to 
teach  the  science  of  physiology  to  children.     To  some  extent 
instruction  in  hygiene  may  be  correlated  with  biology,  nature- 
study,  and  domestic  science  and  art ;  but  it  should  have  as  its 
principal  organization  assembled  information  regarding  the 
ut  of  preserving  a  sound  and  effective  body.     As  far  as 
practicable  material  from  the  environing  life  should  be  util- 
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ii-ed  and  instruction  should  be  informal,  though  having  s 
definite  amount  of  time  assigned  to  it  It  should  be  based 
on  cooperation  with  the  home,  and  should  seek  to  advance 
the  home  in  those  matters  of  hygiene  in  which  the  science 
of  the  age  is  ahead  of  the  knowledge  and  traditions  of 
the  home.  Practical  applications  of  bacteriology,  scico- 
tiiic  conclusions  as  to  effects  of  stimulants,  practical  iofor* 
matton  regarding  dietetics,  instruction  regarding  contagion 
and  the  care  of  the  sick  —  all  of  these  are  topics  which 
should  not  only  be  dealt  with  in  the  instruction  in  hygiene 
which  the  school  gives,  but  constant  recurrence  should  be 
had  to  them  in  talks,  illustrated  lectures,  and  experiments 
where  practicable,  until  educators  may  be  assured  that  each 
child  has  at  least  been  well  informed  within  the  limits  of  his 
comprehension  and  ability  to  apply  his  knowledge  as  to  the 
known  facts  of  health  preservation.  Similar  lines  of  instruc- 
tion regarding  growth  of  strength,  formation  of  physical 
habits,  counteracting  the  harmful  effects  of  certain  kinds 
of  work,  and  methods  of  fully  utilizing  energy  should  be 
developed. 

Ideals  of  Physical  Efficiency.  —  Instruction  in  hygiene  and 
the  arts  of  living  well  leads  to  knowledge  but  not  necessarily 
to  the  ideals  which  largely  serve  as  motives  to  action.  The 
production  of  right  ideals  in  this  field  is  to  a  considerable 
extent  a  matter  of  special  pedagogical  method.  It  is  well 
knowi)  that  the  most  effective  stimulation  of  physical  ideals 
has  been  among  peoples  dedicated  to  the  military  arts.  In 
the  life  of  this  class  not  only  the  conscious  demands  of  the 
environment,  but  all  the  suggestion  of  song,  story,  history, 
painting,  and  statuar)',  and  personal  hero  worship  Is  made  to 
contribute  to  the  end  of  stimulating  the  ideals  of  and  motives 
for  physical  prowess.  Athletics  produce  in  a  considerable 
number  of  the  boys  of  our  generation  similar  ideals,  but  these 
often  seem  insufficient,  as  they  do  not  lead  to  permanent 
development,  nor  do  they  function  in  the  broadest  concep- 
tions of  health  and  physical  efllicicncy;  they  are  incomplete 
and  one-sided.  But  a  large  aim  of  physical  education  is  the 
production  of  ideals  of   this   kind  on  a  broad   foundation. 
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Kaease,  lack  of  ability  to  work,  physical  weakness,  malforma- 
tufl,  must  all  be  made  matters  of  reproach,  and  (he  opposite 
qualities  made  matters  of  admiration.  There  is  a  pedagogy 
by  which  this  can  be  accomplished,  through  the  proper  utiliza- 
tkui  of  play,  of  instruction,  of  story,  of  painting,  and  of  song, 
bat  we  have  as  yet  only  slightly  developed  this  pedagogic 
art.  Because  teachers  themselves  arc  not  yet  possessed  of 
ideals,  they  cannot  develop  them  in  their  pupils.  Bc- 
busincss  men  and  workers  have  low  ideals  or  inactive 
~ODes  as  to  physical  efficiency,  the  environment  of  the  child 
contributes  little  beyond  the  half-atavistic  standards  of  the 
iports  and  games.  Teachers  and  the  entire  community  must 
lise  to  some  conception  of  the  meaning  of  balanced  physical 
efficiency  in  terms  of  bodily  strength,  endurance,  coracHncss, 
freedom  from  deformity  or  disease,  and  ability  to  resist  the 
corrosion  of  specialized  employment  before  the  schools  will 
Kod  the  art  of  inspiring  right  ideals  of  physical  efficiency. 
But  in  stimulating  this  form  of  social  consciousness  the  schools 
must  even  now  lead  where  they  can,  and  teachers  must  .strive 
to  produce  followers  on  a  slightly  higher  plane  than  they  them- 
selves, even  though  popular  appreciation  lags. 

Social  Hygiene  or  Sanitation.  —  Since  it  becomes  more  clear 
that  in  many  ways  the  preservation  of  health  and  the  increase 
of  power  is  as  much  a  social  as  an  individual  matter,  instruc- 
tioQ  in  hygiene  and  the  development  of  physical  ideals  should 
take  account  of  social  conditions.  Children  should  receive 
iastruction  as  to  the  meaning  of  community  sanitation  and 
the  means  and  methods  employed.  Public  efforts  in  dealing 
with  disease,  in  stamping  out  communicable  forms,  in  isolating 
sources  of  contagion,  and  in  social  prophylaxis  should  be  made 
as  clear  as  possible.  Certainly  the  school  can  do  no  more 
serviceable  work  than  to  indicate  to  children  in  such  ways 
that  they  can  understand  and  even  make  their  parents  and 
associates  understand  the  meaning  of  the  war  against  tuber- 
colosis,  the  fight  for  pure  milk,  the  legislation  against  adul- 
terated foods,  and  the  efforts  to  control  the  insect  sources  of 
contagion  in  malaria,  typhoid,  and  plague.  The  connection 
of  this  form  of  instruction  with  that  in  the  social  field  which 
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looks  to  dean  streets,  control  of  garbage,  and  the  climin»tioD 
of  vice  should  be  obvious,  And  throughout  it  all,  instrUL'ttoo 
must  be  supplemented  by  the  utilization  of  the  means  which 
win  produce  motives  for  sanitary  living  and  service,!.^,  ideals 
of  social  service  and  cooperation. 

Tha  Machinery  of  Physical  Educadon.  —  The  task  of  physi- 
cal education  is  great  and  even  that  which  is  under  public 
auspices  approximates  in  importance  the  work  of  purely 
cultural  education.  Its  importance  has  received  tardy  recog- 
nition, and  the  machinery  for  its  management  is  seldom  yet 
provided,  in  mo*t  city  schools  there  has  developed,  fre- 
quently under  the  department  of  health,  medical  inspection 
of  schools.  This  had  its  origin  primarily  in  the  need  for 
early  discovery  of  contagious  disease,  and  for  this  purpose 
physicians  visit  the  schools  at  intervals  and  inspect  suspicious 
cases.  The  next  step  was  medical  examination  of  obviously 
defective  children,  especially  those  suffering  from  troubles  of 
hearing  and  sight  So  far,  in  only  a  very  few  cities  has  this 
examination  been  extended  to  the  diagnosing  of  the  physical 
defects  which  handicap  the  school  child.'  In  the  meantime 
in  many  school  systems  there  have  been  introduced  special 
teachers  of  gymnastics  or  physical  culture  and  sometimes 
directors  of  games.  Not  infrequently  these  have  had  medical 
training.  A  widespread  interest  has  grown  up  in  the  physical 
welfare  of  school  children,  and  a  vague  consciousness  that 
not  enough  is  known  regarding  the  main  facts  is  prevalent 
Our  knowledge  is  at  present  insufficient  and  badly  coordinated, 
and  little  of  it  rests  on  a  .statistical  foundation ;  that  is,  many 
things  are  known  regarding  individual  children,  but  not 
enough  regarding  general  tendencies  and  characteristics. 

Thft  Department  of  Physical  Education.  —  Unquestionably 
the  logical  solution  of  the  problems  of  physical  education  in 
the  broad  sense  of  that  word  demands  that  in  each  school 
system  there  should  be  a  department  composed  of  leaders 
properly  equipped  in  the  medical  and  pedagogical  sense  who 
should   assume   large  direction   in   matters  of    hygiene  and 

>  But  Miuachiuctti  hu  ttccallj'  made  medical  inspection,  wiib  >oiDe  t3aa&- 
DO,  a  compnbvry  rcatucc  of  »ll  Kbuul  iyuenu. 
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nt     Such  department  should  be  a  division 
.  --i..aistrative  system  uudcr  the  board  and  chief 
-,  dad  its  leading  members  at  least  should  give 
jd  effort  to  the  field  of  physical  education 
.    .  work  of  such  a  department  should  embrace 
allowing  lines :   {a)  Inspection   for  contagious 
^d   fixing   of    quarantine.     This   work   now   per- 
tlhc  board  of  health  might  be  still  retained  by 
fcrred,  should  require  closest  cooperation  with 
of   health,  for  in    this    respect    the  entire  com- 
,  itnmcdiatcly  concerned.     {i>)  Examination  of  school 
for     defects    and    procuring    remedies    therefor. 
;ical  operations,  etc.,  should  be  required  of  parents 
tcould  show  inability  to  provide  the  same,  in  which 
imunity  must  bear  expense  ;    and  the  enforcement 
r'a  prescriptions  require*  cfxiperation  of  the  school 
Medical  supervision  of  the  conditions  of  school 
such  ax  furniture,  lighting,  drinking  facilities,  sani- 
U  of  books,  hours  of  instruction,  programme  of  work, 
of  teachers  (in  so  far  as  these  react  harmfully  on 
1),  lunch-rooms,  playgrounds,  games,  etc.     {d)  Super- 
teachers  to  the  end  that  these  are  themselves  pre- 
ID  good  physical  condition,  that  their  teaching  and 
conforms  to  the  requirements  of  hygiene,   and  that 
:  equipped  to  impart  necessary  instruction  in  hygiene. 
pervUion  of  instruction  should  be  special,  or  subject, 
non  and  should  extend  to  the  regular  teacher  only  in 
as  she  aims  to  t«ach  hygiene.     Under  this  head  also 
the  organiz:ition  of  the  teaching  of  hygiene,  {r)  Admin- 
ition  of  games,  physical  exercises,  and  special  forms  of 
:al  instruction,' 
Preparation  of  Directors  of  physical  education   must, 
liown  by  the  above  scheme  of  work,  not  only  involve  mcdi- 
knowlcdge  and  experience,  but  also  pedagogical  training, 
iical  inspection  at  present  is  greatly  hampered  by  {a)  the 
ision  of  only  medical  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  physi- 

ucdlnt  di*cn«ion  of  this  tubject  tLppean  in  ihc  'ith  Annual  Report  of 
inteiidcDt  nl  t^blk  lniitii»:Iion  iif  ficvi  Viirk  Ciiy,  I907  :  I JJ-I4Z. 
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cians  detailed,  and(^)  by  Che  fact  that  they  do  not  permaneotly 
specialize  in  this  work.  Too  often  young  men,  beginners  in 
medical  pructice,  are  utilized  who  have  little  insight  into  the  full 
scheme  of  school  courses  and  sometimes  insufficient  apprecia- 
tion of  the  conditions  under  which  teachers  work.  Only  care- 
ful pedagogical  preparation  and  considerable  experience  will 
produce  the  type  of  person  who  can  direct  this  work.  It  will  be 
seen  that  much  of  the  programme  involves  fields  of  investiga- 
tion which  now  hardly  fall  within  the  scope  of  medical  practice. 
For  example,  the  hygiene  of  the  printing  of  the  text-books 
which  must  be  used  by  the  school  children  is  a  large  and  im- 
portant aspect  of  medical  overught  The  examination  of 
children  for  those  slight  defects  of  sense  organs  or  throat 
which  may  not  impair  general  health  markedly,  but  which 
seriously  affect  the  child's  learning  capacity  is  another.  Again, 
at  present  the  average  school  system  has  no  expert  to  whom 
it  can  appeal  on  such  matters  as  the  hygiene  of  seating  and 
of  daily  programme  ;  the  head  of  the  department  of  physical 
education  should  be  such  an  expert.  Another  6eld  of  work  is 
in  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  work  of  giving  instruc- 
tion in  hygiene.  It  is  commonly  assumed  that  the  teacher,  in 
the  course  of  her  professional  training,  receives  e<iuipment 
sufficient  to  enable  her  to  carry  on  her  teaching  indefinitely. 
This  is  a  serious  mistake.  In  order  to  teach  many  of  the 
newer  subjects,  the  teacher  must  obtain  much  of  her  equip- 
ment after  beginning  work.  If  the  average  young  teacher 
»  to  he  prepared  to  teach  hygiene  successfully,  she  must  be 
carefully  taught  and  supervised  by  some  competent  medical 
expert  in  this  field.  This  can  be  effected  by  the  formation 
of  special  classes  for  teachers'  meetings  on  Saturdays,  or  by 
special  institutes  held  for  a  couple  of  weeks  at  the  beginning 
or  end  of  vacation.  By  concentration  of  instruction  much 
can  be  done  in  a  very  short  time.  To  this  add  the  provision 
of  illustrative  materials  by  a  competent  supervisor,  and  occa> 
sionat  lectures  to  assemblies  of  teachers,  and  the  ends  of 
hygiene  instruction  will  be  in  some  measure  met. 

Ttw  Function  of  the  Regular  Teacher  in  physical  education 
cannot  yet  be  defined  until  fully  developed  expert  direction 
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prevails.  In  the  elementary  sehool  it  will  undoubtedly  be 
found  that,  acting  under  skilled  direction,  the  regular  teacher 
CAn  do  much  better  than  she  now  docs  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion in  hygiene,  personal  and  social,  and  the  preservation  of 
a  wholesome  environment  about  the  child.  It  is  probable, 
also,  that  she  will  prove  able  to  do  much  by  calisthenics  and 
leading  in  play  in  the  matter  of  direct  physical  correction 
and  development ;  and  also  in  preliminary  diagnosis  of  health 
conditions,  to  the  extent,  at  least,  of  isolating  cases  that 
should  receive  detailed  attention.  In  view  of  the  probable 
fact  that  expert  medical  oversight  will  prove  very  expensive, 
and  the  frequent  examination  of  all  children  impracticable, 
this  phase  of  the  teacher's  work  will  assume  much  impor- 
tance. For  it  the  teacher  will  have  to  be  trained  to  detect 
sjrmptoms  and  to  study  children  carefully,  to  the  end  that 
when  dulness,  nervousness,  and  other  signs  of  physical  dis- 
order manifest  themselves,  she  will  be  able  at  once  to  make 
provision  for  examination  by  the  medical  expert. 

The  School  Nurse.  —  Experience  has  demonstrated  that  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  the  medical  director  is  a  school  nurse 
who  can  act  as  an  intermediary  between  the  physician  and 
the  school  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  school  and  the  home  on 
the  other.  In  the  early  days  of  medical  examination,  even 
when  defects  were  discovered  and  reported  to  the  parents, 
often  no  action  was  taken.  It  is  impossible  that  the  medical 
examiner  should  follow  these  cases  up,  nor  can  the  principal 
of  the  school  assume  entire  responsibility.  The  school  nurse 
as  an  adjunct  of  the  school  can  take  charge  of  difficult  cases, 
come  into  contact  with  the  home,  and  administer  relief  in 
case  of  necessity.  The  nurse  can  also  aid  the  teacher  in 
making  preliminary  selection  of  cases  which  seem  to  demand 
special  medical  attention,  and  can  be  of  much  assistance  in 
the  preparation  of  data  for  records  and  reports. 

Records  and  Reports  in  physical  education  may  be  made  to 
ser^'c  several  purposes.  Medical  examination  will  result  in 
the  preservation  of  records  of  size,  strength,  growth,  ab- 
aomiality,  illness,  etc.,  on  the  part  of  the  child  in  some  form 
of  permanent  history.     With   advancing   knowledge  it  is 
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probable  that  the  daily  programme  of  the  child,  both  in  work 
and  play,  will  be  based  increasingly  on  this  history.  These 
records,  when  accumulated  so  as  to  be  statistically  serviceable, 
may  be  expected  to  supply  the  yet  unknown  generalizations 
and  laws  regarding  physical  changes,  growth,  effects  of  dis- 
ease, results  of  play  and  work,  etc.,  in  chiiilhood.  They  may 
be  expected  to  disclose  the  correlations  between  school  life 
and  home  comiitions,  between  work  and  exercise,  and  be- 
tween different  kinds  of  school  work.  In  another  form  these 
records  must  also  be  used  to  inform  parents  and,  in  statis- 
tical form,  the  community  regarding  school  conditions.  The 
school,  with  its  greater  command  of  knowledge  regarding  the 
particular  child  and  children  in  genera!,  must  stand  ready  to 
give  advice  to  the  home  and  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  community:  ^nd  it  can  safely  do  these  things  only  on 
the  basis  of  2  possession  of  facts. 

Hational  and  State  Action.  —  Reference  has  been  made 
elsewhere  to  the  movement  to  establish,  either  under  the 
Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington,  or  as  an  independent 
Department  or  Bureau,  a  division  of  government  which 
should  concern  itself  broadly  with  health  and  other  matters 
of  the  well-being  of  children.  Such  department  could  carry 
on  researches  somewhat  analogous  to  those  now  fostered  ^yj 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  the  scientific  bureaus 
under  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The  need  of  some- 
thing of  this  sort  is  real,  since  many  complicated  problems, 
requiring  time,  resources,  and  the  services  of  experts,  must 
be  investigated. 

Within  individual  states  nothing  has  hitherto  been  done 
to  organize  work  of  this  sort.  But  as  medical  examination 
becomes  general  and  the  importance  of  wide  physical  edu- 
cation clearly  perceived,  it  is  inc\'itablc  that  state  agencies  of 
Bupervtston  and  direction,  as  well  as  investigation,  should  be 
established.  The  larger  cities  may  well  remain  autonomous 
in  these  matters;  but  smaller  and  non-urban  communities 
must  have  their  work  coordinated  within  large  units  of  area. 
In  other  words,  under  the  state  departments  must  be  or- 
i|;anized  diviuoos  dealing  with  the  physical  well-being  of  the 
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children  under  educ'atioii.  These  departments  would  be  in 
charge  of  men  combining  medical  and  pedagogical  expcrt- 
ness,  and  would  not  only  direct  the  work  actually  available, 
but  would  advance  the  held  through  investigations. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 


The  Administration  of  Correctional  Education 


Prevention  of  Crime.  —  One  of  the  large  aims  of  social  econ- 
omy is  to  diminish  the  percentage  of  the  vagrant,  vicious,  and 
criminal  elements  in  society.  Under  primitive  conditions  the 
existence  of  a  large  proportion  of  anti-social  members  was  im- 
possible, owing  to  the  straitened  conditions  of  living,  and  the 
easy  elimination  of  the  unsuitable.  But,  under  modern  civiliz- 
ation and  culture,  it  is  possible  for  a  large  proportion  of  in- 
dividuals to  live  in  a  parasitic  or  predatory  way,  unless  sys- 
tematically prevented.  For  ages  during  the  evolution  of 
complex  social  conditions,  society  has  been  constantly  endeav- 
oring to  cure  itself  of  its  pathological  tendencies  to  develop 
criminals  and  vagrants,  but  usually  with  indifferent  success. 
This  has  been  largely  the  case  because  the  punitive  or  correc- 
tive measures  applied  have  affected  mainly  adults  in  whom 
habitual  tendencies  had  already  become  deeply  ingrained. 
The  nineteenth  century,  especially,  has  seen  develop  the  large 
conception  that  prevention  rather  than  cure  is  the  most  suit- 
able  principle  for  the  use  of  society  in  dealing  with  anti-social 
classes ;  and  prevention  is  a  matter  of  talcing  children  who 
are  hkely  to  become  vagrant,  vicious,  or  criminal,  and  so  edu- 
cating them  as  to  make  social  members. 

Correctional  Education.  —  The  general  acceptance  of  this 
idea  has  led  to  the  evolution  of  different  species  of  education 
whose  general  character  is  correctional  —that  is,  h  takes  the 
child  who,  owing  to  unfavorable  environment,  neglect,  or  pos- 
sibly inherited  predisposition,  has  manifested  tendencies  to- 
ward wayward  and  vicious  conduct,  and  so  educates  him  by 
special  means  as  to  reform  him  and  to  equip  him  with  habits 
and  standards  which,  with  some  continued  oversight,  will  give 
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a  satisfactor)'  start  toward  right  social  living.  The  types  of 
institutions  that  have  been  developed  to  apply  correctional 
education  arc  the  following :  (a)  reformatories,  which  take 
criminals  over  the  age  of  sixteen  and  first  offenders,  and 
which,  while  subjecting  to  genuine  imprisonment,  endeavor  to 
educate  them;  {b)  juvenile  reform  schools,  taking  crimiDally 
disposed  and  vagrant  children  under  sixteen,  and  by  parental 
care  and  education  seeking  to  work  permanent  reform;  (c) 
parental  schools,  which  also  keep  constant  custody  of  chil- 
dren, though  for  short  terms;  (</)  day  truant  schools;  (/) 
the  juvenile  court  and  probation  ;  {f)  special  or  disciplinary 
classes.  These  institutions  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — 
those  which  remove  the  child  from  the  custody  of  his  parents, 
and  stand  in  loco  parcnlis  for  a  term  at  least ;  and  those  which 
leave  the  child  at  home,  but  seek  to  rcenforce  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  parents  and  to  improve  the  conUol  of  the  home 
and  school. 


I.  REFORM  ATORIES 


It  has  long  been  recognized  that  prisons  do  comparatively 
little  to  reform  their  inmates.  Experience  has  shown  that  of 
those  committed  to  state  prisons  a  considerable  percentage 
arc  still  youthful — i.e.  under  twenty,  and  first  offenders, 
while  others  have  not  been  at  all  habituated  to  crime.  For 
these  special  prisons,  called  reformatories,  have  been  set  apart 
in  some  states,  and  in  them  types  of  education  have  been  de* 
velopcd  which  have  proven  effective  in  reforming  a  consider- 
able percentage  of  those  committed.  This  education  is  :  (<»> 
industrial,  since  it  is  evident  that  most  of  the  young  men  in 
these  institutions  are  without  skilled  occupation,  and  if  they 
are  to  lend  honest  lives  after  leaving  the  institutions,  it  is 
necessary  that  they  should  be  taught  to  cam  a  living;  (i) 
moral,  accomplished  partly  by  the  device  of  "honor"  sec- 
tions and  indeterminate  sentence  by  which  those  who  com- 
port themselves  best  will  be  entitled  to  early  release  ;  and  {t\ 
intellectual  or  cultural,  made  necessary  by  the  fact  that  many 
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of  these  prisoners  have  had  very  meagre  schooling  in  earlier 
life.  The  work  of  the  reformatories  iii  some  states  has  proven 
D>ost  effective:  but  their  organ iiritton  and  admintstrstion  be- 
Img  csEcntially  to  the  field  of  penology  rather  than  education. 


».   JUVENILE   tlEPORM   SCHOOLS 

These  institutions,  like  reformatories,  are  directly  descended 
from  prisons.  At  all  times  in  the  hUitory  of  prison  institu- 
tions it  has  been  found  necessary  to  confine  children.  Some- 
times, as  in  the  debtors'  jails  of  the  cighleenth  century,  they 
may  have  been  the  children  of  men  imprisoned  for  debt 
More  commonly,  child  offenders,  youthful  witnesses,  and  neg- 
lected children  have  been  incarcerated.  Over  a  century  ago 
the  attention  of  humanitarians  wiis  called  to  the  evils  of  child 
imprisonment  in  England  and  America.  The  resulting  agita- 
tion produced  special  prisons,  called  houses  of  refuge,  where 
the  contaminating  effects  of  the  association  of  children  with 
hardened  criminals  could  be  obviated.  The  more  progressive 
American  states  now  have  these  special  institutions,  but  there 
are  still  several  (especially  in  the  South)  which  have  no  facil- 
ities for  separation  of  youthful  delinquents  from  hardened  of- 
fenders. 

EvolutioD  of  the  Modern  Industrial  School. — The  houses 
of  refuge  were  most  imperfect ;  they  were  prisons,  and 
prison  conditions,  including  forced  labor,  uncducativc  and 
onremuncratcd,  were  still  the  rule.  The  physical  conditions 
were  bad,  and  the  moral  situation  often  worse.  Step  by  step 
improvements  were  developed ;  barred  windows  and  other 
prison  accessories  were  modified ;  the  forced  labor  was  re- 
placed by  industrial  work  which  should  prove  educative  and 
form  the  basis  of  employment  after  leaving  the  school;  more 
women  were  put  in  charge  of  boys;  segregation  of  various 
classes  of  children  took  place  to  reduce  the  possibilities  of 
contaminarion ;  and  a  merit  system  was  developed,  on  the 
basis  of  which  each  pupil  worked  out  his  own  release  through 
credits  for  good  behavior.     Not  all  schools  in  America  re^ 
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resent  yet  these  coodidoos ;  but  the  standards  exist,  and  k  is 
now  well  established  that  constructive  correctional  educalioo 
is  a  practical  thing,  waiting  only  the  means,  the  right  leaden, 
and  the  disposition  to  accomplish  it. 
Extent  —  In  1905-1906  there  were  reponed  to  the  Coib- 

•missioncr  of  Education  97  reform  schools,  having  an  cnrat- 
ment  of  37,683.  Most  of  them  arc  located  in  Northern  states, 
only  a  few  small  ones  being  foood  in  the  South.  The  ruB- 
Ding  expenses  of  reform  schools,  to  the  amount  of  almost 

^  ^000,000  a  year,  is  met  from  state  and  occasionally  from 
city  funds.  A  few  of  the  schools  are  controlled  by  private 
or  religious  corporations,  but,  especially  in  the  VVcstcm 
slates,  the  large  majority  are  state  institutions,  managed  by 
boards  of  trustees  appointed  by  the  Governor.  Only  four  or 
live  of  the  above  schools  have  an  annual  enrolment  of  more 
than  1000;  the  targe  majority  contains  from  sen  to  joa 
inmates.  The  terra  of  coromitmcnt  is  indefinite,  and  release 
depends  upon  good  behavior  and  upon  the  finding  of  a  suit- 
able place  into  which  to  put  the  released  youth,  unless  bis 
home  is  acceptable.  On  the  average,  boys  committed  remain 
a  trifle  less  than  two  years,  and  girls  somewhat  longer. 

The  EducatioQ  given  in  reform  schools  is  distinctly  four> 
fold  —  physical,  vocational,  social  (or  moral  and  reUgions)k 
and  cultural.  Considering  the  inferior  physical  condition  of 
the  children  committed,  their  urgent  need  of  being  taught  to 
labor  and  become  self-supporting,  and  their  lack  of  moral 
character,  the  relative  importance  of  each  kind  of  educalioo 
is  in  the  order  given  above,  and  to  organize  it  on  this  pl^  b 
the  aim  of  the  better-managed  institutions.  The  results  (rf 
the  work  justify  the  procedure  of  the  schools.  Not  all  of 
them  preserve  reliable  statistics  or  possess  information  rt 
garding  those  who  arc  released.  But  where  conditions  ait 
normal  and  modern  standards  observed,  the  evidence  shon 
that  from  75  to  90  per  cent  of  the  children  committed  are 
not  only  prevented  from  returning  to  crime,  but  are  made 
self-supporting  and  respectable.  It  can  be  shown  that,  froo 
the  standpoint  of  economy  to  society,  the  cost  of  the  schools 
—  something  over  J 100  per  inmate  per  year  —  represents 
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good  sociai  investment,  tn  that  it  prevents  the  making  of 
criminals  whose  ultimate  cost  to  society  must  be  very  great.' 
Principles.  —  In  the  administration  of  juvenile  reform 
schools,  the  following  principles  seem  to  have  been  f^rly 
wcU  demonstrated  by  experience  :  — 

a.  Integral  Education. — The  juvenile  reform  school  exists 
for  the  trainingof  that  class  of  children  who  have  insufficient 
home  care  or  who  have  become  wayward  to  the  point  where 
iheir  homes  can  no  longer  control  them.  The  institution 
must  therefore  provide  all  forms  of  education — physical, 
vocational,  moral,  and  intellectual  —  up  to  the  point  where 
the  youth  may  be  intrusted  with  liberty,  under  super%'ised 
parole,  to  fit  himself  into  active  life.  Theschool  must  have  a 
variety  of  agencies  for  effecting  the  different  kinds  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  expense  of  carrying  it  on  is  necessarily  large. 

b.  Administrative  Boards.  —  In  the  best  of  current  practice, 
reform  schools  are  under  the  management  of  boards,  cither 
appointed  by  the  state,  or  by  some  semi-private  authority. 
These  elect  a  General  Manager  or  Superintendent  and  give 
him  large  powers  in  selecting  his  assistants  and  managing 
the  institution.  In  some  states  there  is  inspection  of  the 
institutions  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  or  State 
Commissioner  of  Charities,  but  the  most  common  form  of 
supervision  is  exerted  through  state  boards  of  charity  and 
correction.  Unless  these  boards  are  given  large  responsi- 
bilities for  management,  in  which  case  they  become  governing 
or  coDtrolling  bodies,  as  in  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  they  seem  to 

'  Id  Cr»t  Bfiliin  there  arc  two  type*  of  lefofni  tcbool.  The  t«-c*tUd  te. 
(xBilotict  >ie  loi  yuutli>  up  (n  (ho  >1>G  uf  tiilecn  whu  liive  Iwen  ciinvicled  of 
*ame  cflcacr,  though  octaiionally  ibey  receive  thildten  undet  fourteen  yeara  of 
k|e.  In  (be  Inilutliial  *<;huu1t,  unly  chiMren  under  fuutleen  arc  letcivcd,  ati'I 
iInw  Bred  Dot  ha*e  been  convicted  of  any  offence,  but  may  be  merely  nfg- 
kclcd  children.  In  dao)[et  of  lir<:<m>iii);  dcliiu^uenl.  'I^ic  tiril  type  had  in  I903 
Muty  6000  inmstet,  while  the  industrial  tchool*.  including  a  few  boarding 
tnaal  KhooU,  contained  over  >l,ooa  nirmben.  There  ace  alto  day  induMiUl 
Khcoh  which  cuntaioed  over  Jjoo  mcmben  who  lived  at  h<>ine,  but  ipcnl  the 
hU  d^  In  the  acbool.  Ttie  coM  per  capita  for  thete  inititui  ii>ni  ranges  bam 
Itoolo  1 1 15  per  annum,  a  coat  about  the  ume  u  that  for  reform  icbuuli  in  the 
UmIoI  Suit*. 

In  the  day  indulHa]  ichoob,  puentt  muit  contribute  tviu  ihiiliop  per  week, 
ao 
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be  most  effective  wbcn  they  are  oon-salaried  botSe^  sa^  a 
(ar  as  may  be,  non-parUsao.    These  state  beards  coonfiaiie 
and  bring  up  to  the  standard  the  work  of  the  vanons  i 
table  and  correctioaal  iDstitutions,  and  guard  the 
tbe  Mate  in  tbi*  6eld  of  expenditure  and  public  activitf. 

<.  Cottage  Syttem.  —  From  Mme  poinu  of  riem  ibc  naaB 
reform  school  approximating  the  conditions  of  tbc  bone  b 
superior  for  moral  training  ;  but  from  the  necessities  of  cbiai- 
fying  the  inmates,  teaching  \^a^ious  trades,  and  maintaoiiiig  X 
specialized  faculty,  as  well  as  in  the  interests  of  economy  of 
manageiDcnt,  there  are  many  reasons  why  the  instkutwi 
shonld  be  large.  The  best  of  recent  theory  and  practict, 
points  to  tbe  development  of  reform  schools  on  a 
scale  to  accommodate  from  five  hundred  to  atbousand  chi 
but  borne  conditions  secured  through  what  is  kaown  as  the 
cottage  system.  The  underlying  aim  of  this  is  that  Use 
school  should  be  situated  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
cities,  should  have  a  large  tract  of  land,  and  that  the 
inmates  should  reside  in  cottages  accommodatiog  from  twenty 
to  forty,  each  cottage  under  charge  of  what  is  known  as  a 
"housefather"  and  "housemother,"  preferably  a  married 
couple,  and  that  within  each  cottage  the  inmates  should  have, 
not  merely  sleeping  and  dining  quarters,  but  also  reading- 
rooms  and  facilities  for  social  recrcatioo.  Physical  culture, 
as  well  as  literary  and  vocational  training,  can  be  carried  on  in 
central  buildings  specially  arranged.  Under  these  conditions 
the  inmates  can  be  properly  classified  for  purposes  of  school- 
room instruction,  for  vocational  training,  and  for  physical 
education,  and,  at  the  same  time,  can  partake  of  some  of  the 
advantages  of  life  in  small  groups  and  under  homelike 
ditions.  The  cottages  can  be  made  the  basis  of  classtlicat 
by  age,  by  character  developed  within  the  institutioa,  or  bf 
some  other  serviceable  standard. 

d.  The  Age  of  Commitment  to  institutions  of  this  type 
should  not  exceed  sixteen,  and  usually  it  will  not  be  under 
ten.     The  sentence  should  be  an  indeterminate  one,  but  not 

xtcnding  beyond  the  eighteenth  or  twenty-first  year  of  the 
%  of  the  inmate.     Release  from  tbc  school  should  be  con- 
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ditioned  on  two  factors  — ihat  the  inmate  shall  have  proven 
worthy  of  W  by  continued  good  deporiment  and  ability  in  the 
work  of  the  school,  and  that  the  piiroled  youth  shall  have 
an  appropriate  place  to  which  he  can  be  sent  where  he  can 
begin  a  Ufc  of  self-support,  under  the  supervision  of  parole 
officers.' 

e.  Fourfold  Education.  —  The  education  given  within  the 
institution  must  be  consciously  and  deliberately  fourfold : 
it  must  be  physical,  vocational,  moral,  and  cultural. 

1.  Phyiieal  Ediieation.  —  Owing  lo  neglect  and  bad  envi- 
ronment, most  of  the  children  who  have  reached  the  stage  of 
being  committed  to  a  reform  school,  have  imperfect  physical 
development  and  bad  physical  habits  ;  they  commonly  show 
the  effects  of  undernutrition,  and  irregular  living.  Their 
iDoral  defects  are  often  closely  associated  with  physical  de- 
ficiencies. Their  success  and  character  in  the  life  they  arc  to 
follow  after  leaving  the  school  will  be  largely  dependent 
upon  an  equipment  of  health,  physical  strength,  and  good 
habits.  Under  suitable  control  of  diet;  regular  and  wise 
alternation  of  work,  study,  play,  exercise,  and  rest ;  special 
gymnastic  and  military  drill ;  and  instruction  in  hygiene,  —  it  is 
practicable  to  quickly  correct  many  deficiencies  and  provide 
a  large  positive  equipment  This  development  is  a  marked 
feature  of  all  the  best  schools. 

2.  Vocational  Edncation.  —  All  investigation  tends  to  show 
that  the  mcst  prolific  source  of  the  criminal  or  vagrant  char- 
acter  is  found  in  lack  of  ability  to  do  work  well.  Children 
who  are  raised  under  conditions  which  do  not  make  necessary 
ihc  learning  of  a  vocation,  or  acquiring  habits  of  industry, 
provide  the  largest  number  of  parasitic  and  predatory  mem- 
bers of  society.  HenccTeform  schools,  recognizing  the  prac- 
tical impossibility  oi  havinp;  their  charges  acquire  vocational 
powers  outside  of  the  institution,  have,  for  many  years,  de- 
voted a  considerable  part  of  their  efforts  to  this  end.  The 
aiuatton  has  been  complicated  by  the  fact  that  in  the  early 

*  In  CMC  B  foDth  provB  irtrrlaitn&bk,  it  n  the  codTictinn  of  pmolojtinU  Ihat 
be  ihoold  niA  be  TclFuetl.  bai  ihoUil  be  mnifcrred  to  •  leformalory  o>  priton 
when  be  mcbc*  ei)[liiecn  ui  twenty. 
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schools  it  was  cDdeavorecl  to  make  the  children  partly  contrib- 
ute to  the  support  of  the  institution  through  some  form  of  pro- 
ductive labor.  Of  necessity,  this  iiad  to  be  work  of  a  factory 
character,  with  much  specialiiation ;  it  soon  ceased  to  be 
educative  and  was  performed  under  conditions  which  made 
it  loathsome  to  the  growing  youth.  Lately,  the  best  insti- 
tutions have  given  up  factor)'  and  productive  labor,  except 
so  far  as  this  is  distinctly  educative,  and  have,  on  a  consider- 
able scale,  undertaken  to  teach  their  inmates  trades,  or  other 
vocations,  which  can  be  followed  for  self-support  after  leaving 
the  school.  A  large  part  of  the  work  of  the  institution  itself 
is  performed  by  the  inmates,  and  after  some  habits  of  industry 
have  been  acquired,  the  youth  is  directed  into  some  special- 
ized line,  where  he  learns  the  beginnings  of  a  trade. 

3.  Social  Education.  —  Within  itself  the  reform  school 
must  combine  the  various  home  and  religious  influences 
which  make  for  moral  training.  Usually  there  is  religious 
education,  though  in  state  institutions,  necessarily,  of  x  non- 
scctarian  character.  There  is  usually  found  a  conuderable 
recognition  of  the  utility  of  direct  instruction  in  ethical  and 
in  d\-ic  relations.  But  the  more  effective  agencies  for  moral 
education  arc  found  in  the  organization  of  the  life  and  work 
of  the  institution  itself.  The  entire  routine  of  work,  play,  and 
rc^t  is  so  conducted  as  to  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  body  of 
useful  habits.  Oassilication  is  so  carried  on  as  to  prevent  the 
relatively  uncontaminated  from  being  corrupted  by  the  worse 
members.  Certain  privileges  within  the  school,  like  residence 
in  an  honor  cottage,  visiting  days,  etc.,  and  the  release  of  the 
inmate  finally,  are  conditioned  on  behavior,  working  out 
throui^h  what  is  known  as  the  merit  system,  by  which  the 
inmate  literally  earns  his  own  release.  But  he  can  only  do 
this  by  long  practice  of  self-control,  right  conduct,  and  indus- 
try, the  net  effect  of  which  is  the  formation,  within  measure, 
of  a  moral  character, 

4.  Cultural  Education.  —  Children  committed  to  the  re- 
form schools  are  usually  far  behind  other  children  in  their 
school  attainments.     Many  are  not  bright  in  the  school  sense 

the  word,  and  many  more  have  been  very  irregular  in 
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atteadaocc.  The  reform  school,  therefore,  must  undertake 
so  much  of  this  form  of  education  as  may  be  necessary  for 
tbc  pupil.  Sometimes  the  schools  have  attempted  to  follow 
the  same  courses  of  study  as  arc  found  in  the  public  day 
schools,  but  this  is  usually  deemed  inadvisable  in  the  best 
institutions,  since  the  conditions  require  the  making  of  an 
independent  programme.  The  urgent  needs  of  the  reform 
school  youth  along  the  lines  of  what  is  called  in  the  institu- 
tions "  literary  "  education,  arc  partly  practical  and  partly  cul- 
tural; in  either  case  instruction  should  be  adapted  strictly  to 
tbc  character  and  prospective  lives  of  the  youths  themselves. 
For  example,  oral  and  written  English,  drawing,  arithmetic, 
and  simple  devices  for  accounts,  arc  very  practical  needs, and 
should  be  ministered  to  directly  in  connection  with  the  voca- 
tional pursuits  of  the  inmates.  The  primary  cultural  needs 
are  found  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of  habits 
of  reading  of  a  profitable  kind,  and  this  can  best  be  ac- 
complished in  the  cottage  homes.  More,  perhaps,  than  or- 
dinary persons  these  children,  as  adults,  will  require  resources 
against  idleness  and  vice  in  time  of  leisure.  For  this  pur- 
pose, nothing  can  equal  taste  for  reading  and  wide  acquaint- 
ance with  books.  The  second  large  cultural  agency  is 
music.  Living  a  more  or  less  communal  life,  and  having 
apparently  considerable  taste  and  talent  for  music,  under 
suitable  instruction  considerable  education  can  be  accom- 
plished in  this  field.  Most  of  the  institutions  maintain 
bands.  Musical  instruments  should  be  found  in  the  cottages. 
Through  the  two  or  more  years'  residence,  with  daily  assem- 
blies, it  is  possible  to  give  extensive  training  in  singing,  the 
moral  and  cultural  value  of  which  is  apparent  in  the  lives  of 
this  class  of  youths  who  may  be  more  than  usually  suscep- 
tible to  emotional  influences.  Generally  speaking,  the  peda- 
gogy of  cultural  education  in  these  schools  is  yet  quite 
defective. 

/  Classification  of  Inmates  within  the  school  is  desirable, 
though  the  basis  of  this  classification  has  not  yet  been  accu< 
rately  determined.  The  first  essentia!  is  that  youths  that  may 
be  capable  of  imparting  contaminating  influences  shall  not  be 


lor  other  CUM*.     Bat  viAia  Aew  luje  Kibos  tbe 

at  dhsMficauoa  i>  figin»  nily  hued  <n  coadact  m  tbe 
iititBCkm.  Tbere  mj  be  an  honor  tataga  m  wUch  the 
ffcedora  ti  greater  and  the  prmlege*  of  a.  aaore  ■— Hifd  cfaar-r 
acter  thaa  B  the  oCben.  «ad  to  tfaii  cottage  are  pcoQoCed 
exceptfamaify  weO  behaved  sad  thoaevfao  bawe  oearal 
period  of  releaae,  ovn^  to  aatbfartoty  cnaduct-  At  the 
oppoHte  tMttac  is  fboad  a  cottage  vUch  odgte  be 
ignated  as  *  local  pmon.  where  the  moat  aamnagcable 
foaad.  Since  maoy  of  the  cfaDdren  cooimiiied  to  state  reform 
acboda  are  defective  aieiitall]r.  weak  though  not  afasolntdy 
feeble  minded,  it  has  been  foond  desnUe  to  reserve  one 
cottage  for  this  type,  so  that  living  coaditioas  and  work  coaU 
be  adapted  to  their  spcciab  needs.  In  some  tnstitiitioaa 
various  devices  are  employed  to  dcvckip  the  tsfrit  At  e«rff 
of  the  group  in  each  cottage,  90  that  a  considerable  corporate 
sentinicnt  and  conscience  may  be  made  to  prevail.  For 
example,  a  cottage  may  be  deprived  of  some  credit  or  priv- 
ilege if  one  of  its  members  runs  away,  or  commits  a  SagraiM 
offence.  The  result  is  that  all  the  members  of  each  cotta^ 
are  enlisted  to  prevent  the  commission  of  ofTcncea.  The 
ptychologica]  procedure  involved  in  establishing  these  condi- 
tions is  not  yet  clearly  understood,  best  results  being  accom- 
plished by  the  intuitive  insight  of  the  wise  adminbtrator. 

g.  Parole.  — The  youth  who  is  released  is  always  sent  into 
employment,  or  to  his  home  if  this  is  suitable.  In  some  states 
special  laws  exist  for  indenturing  the  released  children,  with 
the  provision  that  tf  conditions  arc  not  satisfactory  the  youth 
may  be  returned.  The  average  stay  of  boys  and  girls  io 
reform  schools  is  about  two  years,  and  the  average  age  at 
release  is  between  fifteen  and  sixteen.  Less  than  half  of 
the  children  released  can  be  returned  to  their  homes.  Con- 
sequently, some  sort  of  care  and  oversight  is  desirable  for 
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3SC  who  arc  still  immature  after  they  leave  school.  Under 
ftvorablc  conditions  for  administration,  we  find  attached  to 
each  school  a  system  of  sustained  oversight  The  youth  is 
released,  not  finally  or  absolutely,  but  on  parole,  and  liable 
to  return.  An  agent  of  the  school  receives  the  weekly  or 
monthly  reports  of  the  youth  from  himself  and  from  his 
employer  or  guardian.  The  agent  not  only  corresponds 
regubrly  with  the  child,  but  at  intervals  visits  him,  gives  him 
encouragement,  and  makes  local  adjustments,  or  even  finds 
him  a  new  place  if  the  old  is  unsatisfactory.  If  the  youth 
violates  his  parole,  steps  arc  taken  to  procure  his  arrest  and 
recommitment.  All  experience  has  shown  that  an  effectivB 
system  of  parole  supervision  which  includes  provisions  fot 
visiting  at  intervals  those  paroled  is  one  of  the  most  econom- 
ical agencies  in  the  administration  of  these  schools,  judged 
by  its  fmal  results.  It  serves  to  carry  the  reformed  youth  over 
a  very  critical  time  in  his  life  when  he  is  endeavoring  to  make 
adjustments  to  practical  conditions. 

Problem  of  Producing  Capacity  for  Self-direetioii.  —  The 
juvenile  reform  schools  are  remarkable  for  the  number  of 
experiments  which  ihey  have  worked  out  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion. Three  large  problems  still  confront  them,  which 
have  not  yet  received  ad,equatc  attention,  (^j)  The  first  is 
to  develop  io  their  charges  not  merely  industrial  but  also 
economic  capacity  in  the  sense  of  having  full  appreciation 
and  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  self-support.  Many  of 
the  graduates  of  these  schools  are  well  equipped  for  some 
kinds  of  labor,  but  they  do  not  know  how  to  spend  or  save 
money.  They  have  been  controlled  and  directed  so  long  by 
the  state  that  in  this  respect  they  are  still  children,  and  their 
bck  of  acquaintance  with  conditions  of  thrift,  saving,  and 
spending  may  even  cause  their  return  to  crime.  It  is  well 
known  that  one  of  these  schools  under  peculiarly  excellent 
private  management  has  succeeded  to  a  great  degree  in  pro- 
ducing conditions  of  a  true  economic  education,  through  actu- 
ally paying  the  youths  for  their  work,  and  obliging  them  to 
pay  for  their  board  and  lodging  and  other  needs.  What  the 
George  Junior  Republic  has  accomplisbed  in  this  directioD 
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:  daae  sbe  hj  Mter  k^bbK  on  amnewhat  the  samE 
be*  as  ID  cenaB  tcfanHMHies.  Tte  adoiiBistratJoQ  o/  the 
■cbeaae  i*  diScak  aad  vaf  iavolve  addWonal  ex[>cnse,  but 
so  wax  the  innedudioa  at  irae  ^aatiaoal  edncatjon  to  replace 
DK  oio  sjntcB  d(  rcpcooBClnc  rutory  wack> 

f.  ft<MiB  irf  IkiiiiiE  IhadNO. — The  second  problem 
is  foQod  in  tbe  naaer  o(  priiC  ipecol  tnuotng  for  teachers 
and  ocber  officeis  ot  thcK  achoob.  At  present  each  institu- 
tloB  practkaHy  naaas  its  own  staff,  and  naturally  the  results 
are  slow  aad  aMeqaaL  ami  dke  teacbus  and  other  officen 
ttaioed  nsaalljr  bck  penpective  and  any  gex»eral  knowledge 
oi  tike  condition*  of  tbeir  rafc.    These  instituttons,  for  ei- 

ifde,  possess  an  afamst  oaeqaaPed  opportunity  for  scienttbc 
ily  of  delinqaent  chSdren.  ;et  tihe  Domber  of  studies  pro- 
has  been  nefl^fltle.  Only  when  the  members,  or 
some  of  them,  of  tbe  staff  come  to  look  at  their  work  tn  a 
broad  and  scientiBc  way,  will  it  be  possibte  to  have  such 
stadies  produced,  and  sctenttSc  training  of  this  sort  can  ooljr 
be  had  at  a  centnl  insUtuiion.  Tbe  noaber  of  teachers  aul 
other  trained  wwkera  whicii  the  one  hmdred  institutions  of 
tbe  country  require  would  make  a  fair  demand  upon  one 
laige  central  establishment.  The  formation  of  a  natiooal 
training  school  for  this  purpose  seems  at  present  admintstn- 
tively  almost  impossible.  The  states  are  independent,  (ew 
have  more  than  two  such  schools  and  over  this  type  of 
administration  the  national  government  has  no  control.  Cba- 
•etjoentiy,  however  the  need  of  such  training  may  be  felt,  the 
difBcuhies  in  tbe  way  of  its  realization  seem  greaL  Under 
ideal  conditions,  some  Urge  reform  school,  with  extensive 
plant  and  favorable  conditions,  should  maintain  a  trtdniag 
school,  so  that  the  students  would  have  abundantopportunity 
for  observation  and  practical  experience,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  would  be  studying  tbe  scientific  side  of  their  field 
of  work. 

c.  Application  of  Pedagogical  Principles.  —  The  third  prob- 
lem that  confronts  the  reform  school  is  found  in  its  failure  to 
apply  modern  pedagogical  principles  to  the  purely  teaching 
side  of  its  work.     Even  in  those  schools  which  reach  a  hlfli 
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standard  of  excellence  from  the  stnmlpoint  of  iadustrial 
training,  moral  control,  and  physical  education,  the  pedagog- 
ical standards  of  the  class  work  are  very  low.  Not  infre- 
quently inferior  teachers  are  employed,  and  the  work  is 
formal  and  barren  to  the  last  degree.  These  children  are 
peculiarly  in  need  of  vital  and  concrete  teaching,  and  the  sur- 
roundings offer  abundant  opportunities  for  a  rich  and  varied 
correlation  and  application  of  work.  Each  .school  needs  a 
principal  of  instruction  who  is  in  thorough  sympathy  with 
the  best  principles  of  modern  pedagogy,  and  willing  to  study 
experimentally  the  problem  of  making  the  best  possible 
adjustments  for  the  pupils  who  come  to  learn  under  the 
peculiar  conditions  of  reform  school  life.  But  the  disposition 
to  select  such  a  leader  must  wait  on  the  proper  appreciation 
of  the  entire  problem  by  board  and  supcrintcndenL 

3.  PARENTAL  sciroota 

In  its  aims  and  management  the  parental  school  is  very 
similar  to  the  reform  school,  though  it  is  designed  to  receive 
habitual  truants  and  incorrigibtes,  even  when  they  have  com- 
mitted no  direct  offence.  Such  schools  may,  as  in  Massa- 
chusetts, receive  their  inmates  from  one  or  more  adjacent 
counties,  or  they  may  simply  serve  the  educational  needs  of 
large  cities.  The  child  is  taken  away  from  his  home  for 
either  a  definite  or  indefinite  period,  subjected  to  a  special 
regimen  of  nutrition,  physical  education,  and  control  which 
it  designed  to  correct  bad  habits  and  give  a  right  attitude 
towards  school  life,  and  incidentally  to  exert  a  deterrent 
inBucnce. 

Problem  of  tb«  Parental  School.  —  A  dilemma  always  con- 
fronts the  reform  school  which  is  attached  to  the  public 
Khool  system,  and  aims  to  send  its  pupils  at  the  earliest  mo- 
ment back  into  the  public  schools.  The  aim  of  the  institution 
should  be  constructive,  that  is,  it  should  feed,  clothe,  and 
care  for  the  children  as  effectively  as  possible,  to  the  extent 
of  providing  medical  care,  opportunities  for  sports,  and  voca- 
tional education;  but  it  also  should  be  in  some  measure  a 
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oiae  refom.  and  rdease  sbonJd  be  earned.  Likewise,  the 
nfqfnards  for  parole  should  be  developed  for  this  rTaA.  so 
that  the  school  control  may  foDow  the  child  after  be  taJco 
ap  his  vocational  vorlc.  In  view  of  the  probability  that 
Dearly  all  children  who  have  become  so  unmanageable  as  to 
warrant  their  being  sent  to  a  parental  school  will  rarely  profit 
from  Turther  attendance  at  ordinary  day  schools,  the  aim  of 
the  former  should  be  to  keep  those  committed  to  it  until  tber 
arc  roady  to  embark  in  industry  of  some  sort ;  and  the  school 
should,  like  the  reform  school,  extend  considerable  aid  in  the 
process  of  making  this  adjustment.  But.  fundamentally,  insti- 
ttttional  treatment  should  be  the  last  resort. 
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4.    DAY  TRUA)«T  SCHOOLS 

Day  tniant  schools  arc  not  novel  in  edueationa!  history, 
it  they  arc  still  in  the  experimental  stage.  With  the 
development  of  compulsory  education,  it  hecomca  necessary 
to  recognize  the  existence  of  a  class  of  children  who  arc 
badly  adjusted  to  the  ordinary  school  class,  who  are  a  per- 
petual source  of  trouble  to  teachers  when  compelled  to  attend, 
and  whose  attendance  is  so  irregular  as  to  prevent  their 
mafcing  any  genuine  educational  progress  within  the  regular 
classes.  To  a  certain  extent  the  formation  of  a  special 
school  for  these  children,  with  special  officers  in  charge  to 
enforce  attendance,  has  helped  the  situation.  In  these  it 
b  possible  to  get  teachers  of  more  than  usual  capacity  in 
dealing  with  recalcitratit.s,  and  to  make  special  adjustments 
of  curriculum.  Two  features  of  notable  interest  are  the 
curriculum  offered,  and  the  type  of  control  developed, 

Coniculum.  —  It  is  generally  conceded  that  for  children 
over  eleven  or  twelve  who  have  been  selected  for  the  day 
truant  school,  it  is  especially  desirable  to  provide  a  curriculum 
rich  in  appeals  to  motor  activity.  There  arc,  of  course, 
other  types  of  unmanageable  pupils  than  those  of  the  strongly 
motor  type ;  but,  with  few  exceptions,  even  these  seem  to 
be  able  to  profit  more  from  objective  and  concrete  work 
than  from  other  forms.  As  a  consequence,  the  tendency 
is  to  increase  the  amount  of  manual  training  work  for  boys, 
or  domestic  arts  for  girls,  and  to  provide  for  abundance  of 
physical  training.  There  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that 
with  belter  and  more  purposeful  development,  this  tendency 
will  increase;  and  the  work  will  take  on  more  and  more 
a  vocational  character  as  it  has  done  in  the  institutional 
schools  of  correction.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  possible  to 
b-irrow  a  valuable  lesson  from  the  practices  of  certain  English 
i.!",!r;s  which  have  established  a  type  of  school  that  combines 
dfty  and  residence  features  in  apparently  successful  fashion.' 

* Tficj  SF*  oiled  Dir  InduMrial  School(,aDd  in  1903  were  rtportcd  to  bi»e 
JJOO  pspilt.    Thejr  tic  located  in  pcMir  puU  at  Uti>e  cllie*. 
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In  these  schools  the  school  day  is  long,  from  eight  to  tweli 
hours.  The  child  sleeps  at  home,  but  in  most  cases  gets 
his  meals  at  the  school  A  large  part  of  the  institutional 
work — preparing  and  scr\-iiig  food,  washing  dishes  and 
clothes,  sweeping,  etc.  —  is  assigned  to  the  children,  partly 
for  its  educational  value,  and  partly  to  keep  them  wholesomely 
employed,  A  portion  of  the  day  is  taken  up  with  ordinary 
studies;  a  considerable  part,  where  facilities  are  available, 
with  manual  work;  and  another  important  part  with  games 
md  physical  exercise.  The  boy  must  leave  home  as  early 
his  father  who  is  going  to  work;  and  he  returns  bte 
in  the  evening.  During  the  entire  intervening  time  he  is 
off  the  streets  and  in  a  wholesome  environment  and  profitably 
employed.  The  school  provides  a  guard  who  brin,>^  in 
children  that  have  failed  to  come  themselves.  Usually  the 
teachers  live  in  the  school,  which  assumes  a  domestic 
character,  but  is  not  obliged  to  provide  the  expensive  accoco' 
modations  which  are  necessary  where  children  reside  perma- 
nently. Since  most  of  these  children  come  from  very  poor 
homes,  from  which,  frequently,  both  parents  are  absent  during 
the  day,  the  scmi-rcsidcntial  character  of  the  school  exerts  a 
profound  moral  influence. 

Undoubtedly,  since  the  day  truant  school  must  occupy 
a  peculiar  field,  it  will  have  to  develop  that  which  it  has 
not  now  —  individuality  and  characteristic  features.  The 
long  control,  perhaps  extending  through  all  ordinary  vacation 
seasons,'  is  especially  important,  since  no  school  that  does 
not  deliberately  do  much  to  counteract  the  deteriorative 
factors  of  street  and  slum  life  can  hope  to  permanently 
aHect  the  truant.  It  must  furthermore  attack  the  problem 
of  manual  and  vocational  work,  and  it  must  make  its  control 
far-reaching  through  its  direction  of  not  merely  the  working 
side  of  the  child's  life,  but  his  play  and  home  life  as  wcIL 

■  Ib  ihe  Enjjliifa  Day  Tnunl  Schoolt  piowbion  U  made  for  •  *Ui  ef  «I  I«m( 
a  fonnighl  10  tbc  counliy  ui  tcMhure  iluiisg  (Le  tuBiacr  tcnoB. 
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5.    THE  JUVENILE  COURT   AITO  PROBATTOH 

A  comparatively  recent  development  in  penological  and 
educational  practice  in  the  matter  of  dealing  with  actual  or 
prospective  dciinqucnis  is  found  in  the  juvenile  court,  and  its 
attendant  probational  system.  Just  as  the  reform  school  de- 
veloped to  segregate  children  from  the  gangrenous  influences 
of  jails  and  prisons  containing  adult  criminals,  so  the  juvenile 
court  is  an  atCempi  to  develop  special  processes  of  court  pro- 
cedure in  order  to  save  impressionable  children  from  the 
crude  and  often  corrupt  influences  of  jailx  and  related  pro- 
cesses of  dealing  with  criminals  on  trial.  It  presupposes  the 
selection  of  a  judge  with  strong  interests  in  the  education  and 
the  welfare  of  children,  and  one  who  Li  disposed  to  study  the 
conditions  of  their  treatment  from  a  scientific  point  of  view, 
both  penologically  and  educationally.  It  presupposes  special 
quarters  or  times  of  session  for  the  court,  to  the  end  that  con- 
tact with  mature  criminals  may  be  avoided.  It  presupposes 
also  more  personal  relations  between  judge  and  culprit  than 
are  possible  under  ordinary  judicial  procedure.  When  con- 
finement is  necessary,  it  is  assumed  that  it  will  be  under 
matrons  and  men  capable  of  giving  the  right  surroundings. 

Probation  Officers. — The  juvenile  court  also  assumes  the 
tistencc  of  probation  officers  in  whose  charge  children  con- 
victed of  misdemeanors  maybe  released  under  suspension  of 
sentence  and  on  probation.  The  probationary  force  must  be 
composed  of  women  and,  possibly,  men  who  can  serve  as 
iatermediaries  between  the  court  and  the  home  and  school. 
Tbe  probation  officers  must  keep  in  touch  with  children  so 
released,  must  impose  the  conditions  of  behavior  which  will 
be  acceptable  during  the  probationary  period,  and  must  adopt 
neans  to  enlist  the  strong  cobpenition  of  home  and  school. 
It  is  distinctly  a  process  of  child  saving,  for  probation  takes 
place  in  a  critical  stage  of  the  child's  development,  and  in  the 
rdation  of  the  home  to  the  delinquent.  Under  an  adequate 
system  it  is  believed  that  a  very  large  number  of  children 
who  have,  especially  in  cities,  drifted  into  wayward  careers 
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and  have  become  associated  with  habitual  offenders  may  be 
reclaimed  with  no  further  help  than  that  offered  by  the  juve- 
nite  court  and  probation  system.  Not  only  do  these  agenciea 
take  cognizance  of  children  charged  with  offences ;  their  use- 
fulness may  be  further  extended  to  the  oversight  of  children 
suffering  from  parental  neglect,  and  who  should  be  committed 
to  appropriate  institutions.  In  cases  where  responsibility  for 
the  wrong-doing  of  the  child  devolves  largely  upon  parcnu, 
the  court  may  become  the  agency  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
latter. 

Tentative  Character.  —  Notwithstanding  the  enormous  use- 
fulness of  the  juvenile  court  and  probation  in  preventing  at 
its  incipiency  the  making  of  criminals,  the  system  has  by  no 
means  come  to  be  generally  established,  and  provision  for  the 
maintenance  of  probation  officers  is  yet  usually  philanthropic 
There  has  yet  been  devised  no  entirely  satisfactory  means  of 
selecting  the  peculiar  personality  needful  in  the  judge,  nor  is 
there  any  system  of  training  and  selecting  probation  officers. 
The  close  relation  of  juvenile  delinquency  to  truancy  suggests 
that  possibly  the  machinery  for  its  control  should  be  at  least 
partly  under  the  management  of  the  school  system,  but  hardly 
any  movement  in  this  direction  has  yet  begun.  Wherever 
tried,  the  juvenile  court  would  appear  to  have  brought  only 
good  results.  The  managers  of  some  reform  schools  claim 
that  since  the  Inauguration  of  the  probation  system  the  char- 
acters of  children  committed  to  these  schools  have  changed 
for  the  worse.  This  they  attribute  to  the  fact  that  the  child 
"who  has  been  released  several  times  on  probation,  instead  of 
being  committed  at  once  to  the  school,  has  suffered  hardening 
and  deterioration  of  character.  It  is  probable  that  this  charge 
is  true ;  but  the  real  worth  of  the  probation  system  must  be 
judged  mainly  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  incipient  delin- 
quents it  permanently  saves  from  penal  Institutions. 

6.    SPECIAL   OR  DISCTPLtNARV   CLASSES 

Within  the  public  school  system  the  most  important  fom 

•actional  education  is  to  be  found  in  the  special  classes 

Save  developed  in  many  cities  within  recent  years. 
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The  essential  features  of  special  disciplinary  classes  are  :  {a) 
ihe  setting  apart  of  a  room  furnished  for  pupils  of  different 
grades  (an  "  ungraded "  room),  to  contain  not  to  exceed 
twenty  or  Iwenty-five  pupils;  (A)  the  selection  of  a  teacher, 
probably  at  more  thun  the  average  compensation,  of  strong 
personality  and  considerable  experience  who  is  well  qualified 
to  deal  with  boys  that  can  be  managed  only  with  difficulty ; 
(f)  the  provision  of  a  special  programme  of  studies,  with 
work  largely  individualized,  including  as  much  manual  and 
objective  practice  as  can  be  supplied ;  ((/)  commitment  to 
this  room  on  recommendation  of  teacher  by  principal  or 
superintendent.  If  pupils  arc  to  be  segregated  for  disci> 
plinary  reasons,  the  above  conditions  of  their  control  hardly 
need  elaboration. 

The  Aims  of  the  Special  Class  are  tn-o  :  to  relieve  the  regular 
classroom  of  the  presence  of  pupils  who  require  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  the  time  of  the  teacher  for  control,  and 
to  procure  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  the  effective 
education  of  the  pupils  segregated,  {a)  The  ordinary  class- 
iDom  contains  from  forty  to  fifty  pupils.  The  aim  of  class 
o^anization  is  to  obtain  a  group  that  is  as  homogeneous  as 
posublc  in  the  matters  of  intellectual  advancement  and  con. 
troL  If  such  a  class  contains  one  or  two  pupils  who,  owing 
to  whatever  causes,  present  unusual  problems  of  government, 
they  become  a  disturbing  influence  to  the  teacher  and  to  the 
remainder  of  the  class.  They  have  the  effect  of  modifying 
the  discipline  of  the  entire  room,  tending  to  make  it  more 
irbilrary  and  severe.  The  presence  of  these  exceptional 
pupils  may  become  a  sore  trial  to  the  teacher,  a  condition 
which  is  not  improved  when  custom  or  regulation  prohibits 
the  use  of  corporal  punishment.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
segregation  of  unusual  pupils  of  the  type  described  above 
will  enable  the  teacher  to  make  her  discipline  milder  and  to 
distribute  her  energies  more  equally  among  all  the  pupils, 
then,  apart  from  other  considerations,  the  removal  of  such 
pupils  would  be  justified.  It  should  also  be  evident  that  in 
proportion  as  compulsory  education  laws  are  adequately  en- 
forced, the  number  of  children  of  this  type  will  increase ;  foiv 
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of  lax  enforcement  of  attendance  laws,  such 
pvpib  tend  soon  to  drop  away  from  the  schools.  The  good 
oi  the  n^ontT-  of  the  children  in  our  public  schools  requires 
that  papjls  who  submit  to  school  order  with  difficulty  and 
tindtie  sacrifice  of  the  teacher's  energy  should  be 
into  special  classes. 

Effect  on  the  Unmanageable  Pupil  himself  of  segre- 
■Mist  also  be  considered.  Ordinarily  there  exists  a 
prejudice  against  allowing  or  forcing  lawless  children 
h  olher's  company.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
ttac  tbe  special  class  ofTcrs  two  advantages  to  offset  the 
Inntful  influence  of  bringing  bud  children  together :  the  one 
it  the  control  under  a  rigid  but  kindly  form  of  discipline  by  a 
\tm hr r  of  exceptional  competence  in  this  dcpanmcnt;  and 
tlH  second,  that  under  this  form  of  control  and  with  small 
clkases  it  is  possible  to  have  all  children  working  up  to  their 
(tiS  capacity  at  all  times.  The  difhcult  child,  in  the  ordinary 
schoolroom,  escapes  notice  a  considerable  part  of  the  time; 
he  is  not  snfliciently  employed,  and  his  objectionable  qualities 
often  tend  lo  become  aggravated  under  the  kind  of  control 
that  must  of  necessity  bc  c-xcrciscd  in  the  crowded  class.  In 
a  large  proportion  of  cases  the  child  needing  constant  disci- 
pbnary  control  docs  not  derive  much  profit  from  the  regular 
class  work,  especially  if  he  bc  twelve  or  more  years  old. 
Segregation,  on  the  other  hand,  would  give  him  the  maximum 
of  educational  advantage,  and  it  would  permit  the  teacher  to 
flMtke  special  adjustments  for  the  old  pupil  who  has  been 
much  retarded  in  the  grades  to  the  end  that  his  last  remain- 
iBf  years  of  school  life  could  fit  him  as  directly  as  possible 
(or  the  practical  career  which  he  will  soon  enter.  ^ 

L«cisUtion  regarding  Special  Classes-  —  The  following  ei-'B 
I  tncts  from  the  laws  of  three  states  show  tendencies  of  recent  " 
I  legislation :  — 

l)»w  York.  —  "  The  achool  authoritia  of  any  dtf  ot  school  dUtrid  rnxj 
j  ftBUkih  ichooli,  or  set  apart  separate  roonu  in  *cbool  b(iil<Iifigv  br 
LeUMiVB  bElween  eigbl  and  sixie«n  yean  of  a)[e.  who  are  habitiul  uuanu 
f  llOat  instruction  upon  which  they  are  UwCully  required  to  atleod,  o*  who 

•  (nMbcHdinate  or  disorderly  durinf;  their  aitendaoce  upon  ftuch  instnc* 
ir  irrepilar  in  attendance.    Sudi  schoo]  or  room  thall  be  knowBU 
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Bl  ithnnX  \  bill  no  pcnon  conricted  of  crimes  or  misdemeftiiorx  shall 
iCOfflmiltcd  thrrclo.  Sitch  atilhoritiM  may  provide  (or  the  conrmement, 
naintcoancc,  and  itistiuctioD  of  such  children  in  such  schooU."  The 
■uthiKiiics  may  niih  conscni  of  parents  commil  children  to  such  ioatitu- 
tioBs  for  even  two  ye^rs.  but  not  to  exceed  sixteen  ye^rs  of  age:  and  if 
paretits  aill  not  consent,  procecdingi  against  the  child  as  a  disorderly 
person  may  be  begiiQ. 

**  Every  child  siMpendcd  from  attendance  upon  instructlou  by  the  authori- 
ties io  charge  of  furnishing  such  instruction,  for  more  ilian  one  week,  shall 
be  required  to  alicod  IrMaot  school  during  such  suspension.  . . .  luduttrUl 
tniBtng  shall  be  furnished  in  every  such  truant  school." 

Htw  Jeney.  —  *'  The  board  of  educition  of  any  special  district  may 
MtabUsh  and  maintain  a  school  or  schools,  or  may  set  ap;irt  sepimte  rooms 
[■a  public  school  building  for  the  use,  restraint,  and  tnstruclion  of  children 
bctweea  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  years  wlio  shull  Ire  habiluul  truant* 
fcon  school  or  who  shall  be  habitatlly  insubordinate  or  incorrigible  or  dis- 
onferijr  during  their  attendance  at  school.  Such  school  01  room  shall  be 
kaowQ  as  the  parental  schooL  .  . . 

"Said  boird  of  education  may  compel  any  sueh  child  to  attend  such 
poiratal  school  and,  wiili  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  parents,  guardiun. 
or  other  such  peisoa  having  legal  control  of  such  child,  may  cause  such 
child  to  be  restrained  and  instructed  iherein  for  such  period  and  under 
Mcli  rules  and  regulations  as  such  board  of  education  may  prescribe," 

If  any  such  child  shall  not  attend  such  school,  he  may  be 
proceeded  against  as  a  disorderly  person. 

If  no  parental  school  is  found  in  a  district,  the  Board  of 
Education  may  make  arrangements  to  send  unmanageable 
children  to  parental  schools  elsewhere, 

Klniifniitl  — "[The  Bo.ird  of  F.ducalionl  may  maintain  ungraded 
idKmb  (or  the  instiuclion  of  children  of  the  following  classes,  between 

|;ht  and  sixteen  years  of  age :  — 

"I.  Habiitial  truanls. 

"1,  Those  incorrigibly  ^-icious,  or  immoral  in  conduct. 

■3.  Those  who  habitually  wander  .ihoiii  the  streets  or  other  public 
pUccs  during  school  hours,  without  lawful  employment. 

■■  All  such  diiidren  shall  bo  deemed  disorderly,  and  the  board  may  com- 
pel thdr  attendance  at  such  truant  school  or  any  department  of  tlie  public 
I  the  bo^  may  determine." 

7,    COORDINATION   OF   CONSTRUCTIVK   FORCES 

The  history  of  the  development  of  the  science  of  penology 
Jiid  the  history  of  education  show  few  points  of  contact. 
The  great  body  of  experience  and  traditions  of  the  reform 
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grew  up  with  little  influence  from  the  field  of  public 
The  schools  have  not  learned  what  they  should 
the  experience  of  reformatory  education,  especially 
the  lines  of  vocational  training  and  moral  coatn^ 
lore  recently  the  juvenile  court  and  the  probation  systems 
kve  attained  considerable  dimensions,  but  with  only  acd- 
atal  connection  with  public  education. 
Obviously  this  is  wasteful  and,  in  the  long  run,  harmful  in 
every  ««y.  All  the  forces  that  make  for  social  construction. 
those  are  concerned  with  children,  should  be  consciously 
aied.  In  every  community  should  be  found  a  clearing- 
which  inkes  account  of  all  children,  ignoring  dodc, 
U  these  be  defective,  incorrigible,  or  illegally  at  woHl 
present  too  many  separate  and  independent  agencies  are 
at  work  saving  children,  educating  children,  and  employing 
children.  Philanthropy  is  in  one  field,  the  public  ser^-ice  in 
mnothcr.  The  various  departments  are  doing  good  work,  but 
it  is  uncoordinated  and  wasteful,  and  too  many  indiv-tdual 
cases  are  lost  to  sight  of  alL  The  forces  should  be  integrated. 
There  should  be  registration  of  every  child  in  the  community, 
imd  to  some  central  authority,  perhaps  the  public  school 
department,  should  be  assigned  final  responsibility  for  ac- 
counting to  society  for  every  individual.  Under  this  central 
authority,  the  various  agencies  should  work  In  cooperatioB. 
The  public  school  should  segregate  unmanageable  or  defec- 
:  children  ;  it  should  follow  up  the  truant ;  it  should  proceed 
'•gainst  negligent  parents ;  it  should  procure  the  commitment 
to  institutions  of  those  whose  homes  arc  no  longer  sufGcient; 
It  should  work  hand  in  hand  with  the  juvenile  court ;  it 
should  direct  agencies  to  aid  in  the  employment  of  children; 
and  it  should  organize  probation  and  parole.  Its  registration 
Aiul  other  records  should  show  the  disposition  of  every  child 
i»(  the  community  within  the  ordinary  yeirs  of  educatko. 
When  the  incorrigible  has  been  dealt  with  by  the  educational 
system  up  to,  say,  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  should  if  still  irrc- 
^''^tfmable  be  turned  over  to  the  penal  authorities,  and  bis 
Cilucation  henceforth  should  be  of  the  reformatory  type.  Of 
I.MIT  present  system  of  dealing  with  children  of  all  kinds  ta 
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the  comniunity,  it  can  only  be  said  that  it  is  well  intentioncd 
but  highly  inefficient ;  it  still  retains  too  much  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  laisitz-fairt,  which,  however  valuable  for  adult 
society,  may  not  be  applied  generally  to  parenti  and  em- 
ployers in  all  their  Tclations  with  children. 
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CHAPTER   XXV 

ADMlinSTRATtOK  OP   EoCICATIOJf    FOR    DePKCTITE    ASD 
NORMAL    ChILDRZK 


MoDRRN  civilization  bas  undertahen,  on  a  Urg:e  scale,  tbe 
custody  and  education  of  the  considerable  number  of  ch3- 
drcn  who  inherit  or  acquire  defects  in  physical  and  mcatil 
powers.  Among  these  are  many  varieties  and  degrees.  Tie 
deaf  mutes.  th«  blind,  and  the  crippled ;  the  idiotic  and  tbe 
fccbtc-minded ;  those  handicapped  by  imperfect  sight  ot 
hearing,  or  other  partial  defect;  and  those  slightly  belov 
nonnal  in  mental  powers,  — all  these  fonn  classes  for  wbow 
protection  and  aid  private  philanthropy  and  state  enlcrprtM 
are  in  increasing  degree  enlisted,  actuated  by  the  two  motit'e* 
of  justice  and  charity  toward  the  individual,  and  protectiN 
to  society. 

Development. — As  in  the  case  of  educational  systems  for 
delinquent  children,  the  institutions  for  the  care  and  instruc- 
tion of  defectives  have  had  relatively  little  contact  with  tbe 
public  school  system  in  America,  They  have  followed  inde- 
pendent lines  of  development,  and  only  recently  are  tbey 
occupying  contiguous  territory,  owing  to  their  common  in- 
terest in  the  large  number  of  less  clearly  defined  cases,  and 
because  public  education  is  talcing  more  adequate  possession 
of  its  field.>  The  development  of  special  classes  in  the  dty 
school  systems  for  backward,  subnormal,  and  crippled  chil- 
dren has  turned  the  attention  of  educators  to  the  institutloBS 
which  have  for  decades  been  dealing  with  the  more  extreme 
cases  of  these  defectives.  In  a  few  states,  like  California, 
special  provision  is  made  for  the  education  of  types  of  defec- 
tives, as  in  the  case  of  required  special  schools  for  the  deaf, 

'  Thi*  U  elculr  Indictitcd   by  Ihe  formiiion   ia  the  Nuloul   EdttcUiMtl 
AMoclaiion  of  a  Depaitmnit  of  Special  Education  in  1898,  de*Uaf  wUh  tbt 
'on  oi  defective*.    Tbii  in*  uartnl  by  inniaclon  of  the  deaC 
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which  arc  established  substantially  as  parts  of  the  general 
school  system. 

Two  Types  of  educational  effort  must  be  considered  in  dis- 
cussing the  administration  of  education  for  defectives.  The 
first  is  institutional  io  character,  where  the  child  has  not 
iDCrely  teachers,  but  custodians,  nurses,  and  support.  The 
tecond  assumes  a  division  of  labor  with  the  home,  and  is 
properly  a  form  of  special  day  school.  Ordinarily,  schools 
ue  classified  as  schools  for  the  blind,  for  the  deaf,  for  the 
feeble-minded,  etc.  A  variety  of  types,  some  of  experimental 
character,  arc  found  among  those  of  non-institutional  char- 
icier.  Day  schools  for  the  deaf,  for  the  blind,  and  for 
cripples  are  found;  also  for  mentally  retarded  children,  or 
children  temporarily  or  permanently  ineffective  for  ordinary 
Khool  work.  It  is  among  schools  of  the  latter  type  that  the 
greatest  variety  prevails  at  the  present  time,  in  the  attempts 
of  public  and  private  educational  effort  to  secure  greater 
adjustment  to  the  individual. 

Education  of  the  Blind.  —  In  1904-1905  forty  institutions  for 
the  blind  were  reported  from  the  various  states,  exclusive  of 
homes  which  were  not  of  an  educational  character.  In 
these  schools  faculties  aggregating  505  teachers  cared  for 
and  educated  4441  youths  at  an  average  annual  expense 
of  considerably  over  i!200  per  year  per  student  A  part 
of  the  education  is  vocational  in  character,  and  each 
year  sees  additional  attention  given  to  this  department  of 
vork.  All  of  these  institutions  arc  coeducational ;  ten  have 
fever  than  ;o  pupils,  eighteen  from  50  to  ijo  pupils,  and 
the  remaining  twelve,  150  or  more.  The  expenditure  ranges 
from  $130  to  over  5400  per  capita  per  annum,  being  above 
I300  in  four  of  the  twenty  institutions  reporting,  and  below 
Jjoo  in  eight.  Two  of  the  largest  have  an  annual  expendi- 
lure  of  under  %20Q  per  capita,  but  that  of  two  others  of  the 
lai^cstsize  is  overi30o  per  capita.  The  above  were  all  public 
institutions,  supported  and  controlled  by  state  authorities. 

Education  of  the  Deaf.  —  In  the  same  year  there  were 
arted  56  institutions  for  the  deaf,  besides  64  public  and 

i  private  day  schools.     In  the  state  institutions  were  10,321 
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pupils,  with  1 202  instructors.     These,  too,  are  all 
tiona] ;  few  have  less  than   100  pupils   or  more    than   40a 
The  annual  cost  ranges  from  ?200  to  $300  per  capita  wiUi 
a  few  cases  above  and  a  lew  below  these  sums.     In  'these 
institutions  special  attention  b  given  to  forms  of  industrial 
education  which  will  fit  for  vocational  usefulness,   thoueh 
naturally  the  great  atrc-is  is  on  the  leaching  of  a  language 
system.     Public  day  schools  for  the  deaf  are  found  in  Caii- 
fomia,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Wwconain.     They  arc 
usually  small,  having  but  one  or  two  teachers,  and  in  Wis- 
consin, California,  and  Ohio,  for  example,    receive    liberal 
public  aid.'    The  new  law  of  Ohio  authorizes  boards  of  edii-l 
cation  to  establish  schools  for  the  deaf,  age  not  less  than  three 
years.     For  any  number  of  three  or  more  in  these  schools, 
the  state  provides  at    the  rate    of    $50  each.      The    law 
requires  that  "all  persons  appointed  to  teach  in   any  such 
school  shall  have  had  special  training  for  teaching,  and  abo 
shall  have  had  special  training  in  the  teaching  of  the  deaf, 
including  at  least  one  year's  experience  as  a  teacher  in  the 
school  for  the  deaf.    The  so-called  'oral  method*  shall  be 
used.  ..."     The  State  School  Commissioner  must  appoint 
a  special  inspector  of  such  schools,  who  is  to  visit  them  twice 
a  year,  and  submit  a  written  report.     Private  schools  for  the 
deaf  are  not  numerous  or  large,  and  generally  under  religious 
auspices. 

Manual  training  is  found  in  the  curricula  of  all  state  id- 
stltutions  for  the  deaf,  since  it  is  recognized  as  preparatory  to 
trades  work.  In  addition,  printing,  cooking,  sewing,  carpentry, 
painting,  garden  work,  basketry,  shoemaking,  carving,  baking, 
glazing,  forging,  harness-making,  laundry,  horticulture,  and 
tailoring  are  mentioned  as  the  various  trades  taught.  Much 
of  the  manual  training  seems  to  take  a  distinctly  trade  bent, 
the  time  being  short  in  which  to  equip  the  handicapped  youth 
to  enter  the  competition  of  industry. 

Schools  for  the  Feeble-minded  arc  distinguished  from  institn- 
tions  which  care  for  the  insane  or  mentally  "sick  "  and  from 

>  Id  WUcauiD  mnd  Caliroctili  ttatc  tld  i«  now  cilcackd  to  utf  riiinifwhj 
irbich  conuliu  anuall  nunibet  of  dc*f  chGdren  rc'iuifing  ipccU  ia*tnKli««. 
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custodial  homes  for  the  untenchable  defectives.  There  are 
twcnty-iivc  public  or  state  schools  of  this  type,  most  of  them 
very  large.  In  these  twenty-five  schools  are  a  total  of  301 
teachers,  183  industrial  instructors,  and  1208  custodians,  for 
15.530  children.  The  annual  per  capita  expenditure  is  not 
easily  determined,  as  they  have  a  fluctuating  population,  but 
it  is  much  less  than  in  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The 
teachers  employed  are  not  re<]iiired  to  be  of  equal  training, 
and  the  equipment  used  in  teaching  is  not  yet  at  all  elaborate. 
About  fifteen  small  private  schools  for  feebleminded  arc 
also  reported  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  many  of 
which  assume  the  character  of  custodial  homes  for  children 
of  feeble  intellect  whose  parents  cannot  afford  to  scud  them 
to  a  private  home. 

Id  the  schools  under  public  support  a  variety  of  trades 
are  taught,  most  of  them  of  a  domestic  character,  as  cooking, 
sewing,  household  work,  lace-making,  crocheting,  laundering, 
dressmaking,  dairying,  and  the  hke  for  girls,  and  garden- 
ing,  shocmaking.  masonry,  and  other  trades  for  the  boys- 
Institutional  Education. —  In  the  administration  of  cduca- 
tioa  for  the  various  classes  of  defectives,  the  following  prin- 
ciples have  come  to  be  regarded  as  fairly  well  established  in 
application  to  state  institutions:  — 

a.  State  Control.  —  Under  American  conditions  the  proper 
agency  for  the  administration  and  support  of  education  and 
maintenance  of  defectives  is  the  state,  actuated  by  the  com- 
bined motives  of  humanity  and  a  policy  of  self-protection. 
Efficiency  of  state  action  can  be  fostered  by  the  provision  of 
organized  channels  for  super\'ision  by  philanthropic  agencies, 
and  for  systematic  publicity,  and  possibly  by  the  development 
of  some  form  of  non-political  selection  of  employees.  Under 
present  conditions  the  non-salaried  state  boards  of  charities 
and  corrections  seem  to  provide  good  corrective  supervision. 
Their  efforts  require  supplementing  in  the  shape  of  g!^^^g 
them  means  of  providing  the  expert  service  which  will  test 
matters  too  intricate  for  laymen.  Expert  accountants  to 
devise  forms  of  accounting  and  reporting  which  lc.id  to 
genuine  publicit}',  medical  experts  to  examine  physical  con- 
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ditions.  educational  experts  to  pass  on  cducatimi  offered,  etc, 
arc  required,'-  * 

b.  ^e  and  Grouping.  —  After  certain  fundamental  classi- 
fications have  been  made  as  far  as  practicable,  it  is  adminb- 
trativcly  and  economically  desirable  tbat  state  institutions 
should  be  large,  and  on  the  cottage  or  colony  type.     Only 

lus    can    highly   paid    supervision,    division    of    labor    is 
istruction,  and  economy  of  management,  be  combined.     In- 
stitutions should  permit  extensive  classification  within  thcm- 
rsclves,  but  should  be  managed  as  a  unit     Traditionally,  many 
ptchooU  of  this  type  grew  up  in  cities,  but,  generally  speaking, 
the  reasons  for  their  cxbtencc  therein  no  longer  exist. 

c.  Administratiocu  —  As  in  the  best  of  public  school  ser- 
vice, the  final  responsibility  for  general  administration  should 

[Test  with  a  board,  either  for  an  institution  or  for  a  group  of 
-similar  institutions,  which  board  should  directly  represent  the 
public.  The  present  practice  of  having  the  Governor  appomt 
the  members  of  such  board  seems  the  most  effective.  Of 
course  the  board  may  become  political  in  character,  but  so 
any  state  agency,  and  so,  in  the  last  analysis,  may  any 
antzation  depending  on  the  state  for  support  The  salaried 
ard  of  control  which  has  developed  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  and  Kansas,  coordinating  and  directing  all  institutions. 
;,l)as  \-aluable  features,  if  it  can  be  made  to  command  the  same 
baracter  of  service  of  a  di^nterested  character  as  the  no*- 
talaried  boards.  The  success  of  this  system  will  depend,  is 
the  long  run,  on  the  encouragement  by  the  people  of  the 


■  b  Mine  cooaUits  like  EngtuJ  the  mlf  cM>bStluncM  by  phlliufarnpr  tt 
iaaitoltem  U  on  fc*  i^  snfortunMc,  which  afkrrwui]  mcivnl  aid  from  Ibi 
Bale,  hu  (CMlted  ia  m  ■mi-privau  fi>nn  of  Kbool  vtiicb  frpc]DentI;  ha*  ihe 
■dnauc^*  ^  ■  •rnpubctic  tutd  intetMtcd  »ilniiitfn<ioD  tb*t  U  not  found  ia 
the  KM*  intilWwn,  bnt  which  omji  alio  b<k  cHicicncT  aiul  ptopgM«*«Ma. 
Snp«rriiioa  tty  the  Mate  ha«  not  «1»«<n  prorn  nxf,  partly  hrcauw  of  a  aaisil 
fMtaiti«Bc«(  patily  becAQK  of  ■  belief,  tODxeiac*  JaMiAeiU  tb*t  ilau  intpeiftoa 
«M  br  from  ctpctt  and  itiioiUMDalMC.  la  mom  of  lb«  *choola  mder  prinu 
eontrol,  utanUIr.  th«  notf  {nocftwlvc  work  ha*  been  done,  omm^  to  ihdr 
ftrcdoiB  tu  rtfrtUtttM. 

■See  Bnckelt,  J.  R,  SwffreitUn  cmd  SAeatim  im  Ck»rity.  New  TiA 
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state  of  recognized  supervision  by  non-oflicis]  or  semi-oflidal 
agencies  of  philanthropic  bodies. 

Soperintendent.  —  Under  the  board  or  boards  there  must 
be  over  each  institution  a  general  superintendent  who  is  a 
recognized  expen  in  his  field.  On  him  devolves  the  rcspon- 
abilityofnomin;itingemplo>'ec8,  recommending  dismissals,  and 
attending  to  the  details  of  administration.  The  intrusion  of 
poUtics  into  the  management  of  benevolent  or  correctional  in- 
stitutions has  often  suggested  the  advisability  of  having  some 
form  of  civil  service  selection  of  teachers  and  custodians ;  but 
civil  service  examinations,  so  far  as  can  be  devised,  seem  only  a 
partial  measure  of  the  actual  knowledge  and  skill  required  in 
these  posts,  and  quite  fail  to  teat  the  even  more  important 
personal  qualities  which  arc  indispensable  in  the  institutional 
Care  of  children.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  has  been 
found  that  selection  and  advancement  under  a  responsible 
bead,  subject  only  to  the  approval  of  the  board,  proves  most 
effective. 

d.  Educational  Aims.  —  The  fundamental  educational  aims 
of  all  state  institutions  of  a  benevolent  or  correctional  charac- 
ter should  be  directed  toward  procuring  self-support  in  their 
wards.  In  the  past  this  aim  has  been  obscured  by  others, 
owing  to  the  public  failure  to  recognLie  that  vocational 
efficiency  is  fundamental  to  cultural  and  social  efficiency, 
and  that  these,  without  the  former,  arc  valueless.  In  a 
normal  environment,  the  child  procures  this  basal  part  of  his 
education  in  the  home  and  early  apprenticeship,  both  of 
which  are  largely  denied  to  the  institution  child,  as  they 
are  denied  to  the  child  of  the  Indian,  the  negro,  and  the 
factory  hand,  Therefore  the  institution  must  make  it  up, 
and  must  seek  to  procure  that  vocational  adjustment  of  the 
defective  and  handicapped  to  the  world  of  work  that  is  made 
in  the  careful  home.  Moral  education,  including  religious  train- 
ing making  for  social  fitness,  is  next  in  order  of  importance, 
after  which  the  child  should  be  given  the  cultural  opportunities 
that  are  possible.  In  all  cases,  of  course,  a  working  com- 
mand of  the  language,  spoken  and  even  written,  seems 
fundamental  to  all  of  the  above  purposes,  though  it  may  be 
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that  in  the  past  too  much  effort  has  been  expended  on  the 
attainment  of  these  ends,  in  view  of  the  resulting  vocational 
incapacity  of  the  graduating  pupil. 

e.  Custodial  Care. —  Responsibility  for  the  custody,  over- 
sight,  and  further  educational  effort  cannot  be  abrogated 
by  the  state  at  any  specific  age  or  under  uniform  conditioBS. 
Many  d<:fectiv<:s  and  some  delinquents  must  long  continue 
public  wards,  and  social  wisdom  demands  that  the  results  of 
years  of  effort  shall  not  be  wasted  by  a  subsequent  period  of 
neglect  After  their  school  education,  for  example,  the  blind 
and  the  deaf  should  be  encouraged  to  stand  on  their  own 
feet,  but  the  state  should  pro\idc  agencies  which  will  pave 
the  way  to  employment.  In  extreme  cases,  doubtless,  the 
state  itself  should  provide  that  employment.  In  the  case  of 
feeble-minded  girls,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that 
the  interests  of  society  demand  that  after  their  period  of 
education  they  shall  be  released  only  to  responsible  partiea. 
who  shall  return  them  to  state  custody,  if  they  can  no  longer 
exercise  protecting  oversight,  and  it  is  probable  that  increas- 
ing need  wit)  be  found  by  the  state  for  the  provision  of  per- 
manent working  colonies  where  these  girls  may  for  many 
years  be  controlled,  protected,  and  made  self-supporting. 
Wc  have  already  seen  the  effectiveness  of  the  parole  systems 
in  a  few  slates  in  preserving  to  permanent  usefulness  the 
graduates  of  reform  schools.  Similar  forms  of  o\'ersigtit  and 
direction  in  the  case  of  defectives  must  be  even  more  pro- 
longed, if  the  fundamental  aims  of  the  state  in  cstabtishji^ 
education  for  those  classes  are  carried  to  their  logical  coo- 
elusion.  This  oversight  will  gradually  differentiate  the 
classes  which,  after  their  education,  may  profitably  be  kepi 
at  work  and  living  amidst  ordinary  conditions,  and  those 
whom  it  will  prove  more  effective  and  economical  to  keep  as 
members  of  state  colonics,  made  as  nearly  as  possible  self- 
supporting. 

Prindples  of  Non-Institutionkl  Education  of  Defectivt  Ch3- 

dren.  —  Schools  of  this  character  are  still  new,  varied,  and 

experimental.     They    deal   with    mild   and    educable   cases 

dikher  than  with  the  extreme.    There  is  assumed  the  co- 
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operarion  of  the  home,  which  greatly  affects  the  possibilities 
o(  size,  central  location,  and  equipment  of  schools.  These 
must  necessarily  be  coordinated  with  public  schools  of 
ordinary  type  in  point  of  management.  The  following 
principles  arc  recognizable  in  present  practice  at  its  best :  — 

a.  Spedal  Classes.  —  Each  school  system  should  recugnize 
the  existence  of  special  classes  of  children  who  can  be  effec- 
tively educated  and  dealt  with  by  se^^regution  in  special 
groups,  sometimes  temporary,  sometimes  permanent  The 
Dumber  of  special  classes  of  this  sort  can  by  no  means  be 
fixed  at  the  present  time,  but  these  should  undoubtedly  be 
recognized  :  the  deaf,  the  blind,  the  crippled,  possibly  the 
luberculiir,  and  the  varieties  comprehended  under  the  term 
"mentally  subnormal."  The  conditions  for  establishing  day 
duses  for  these  are  that  there  should  be  enough  within 
practicable  distance  for  transportation  to  the  school  to  provide 
the  type  of  school  or  class  necessary.  In  some  cases  the 
day  classes  may  give  only  the  preliminary  training,  which 
will  later  have  to  be  completed  in  some  institution.  Since 
the  expense  of  this  education  is  heavy,  and  those  requiring  it 
not  distributed  as  are  the  sources  of  schuol  revenue,  it  seems 
Mt  unfair  that  the  state  should  be  asked  to  contribute  a 
considerable  portion,  as  it  now  docs  in  several  states  in  the 
case  of  day  schools  for  the  deaf,  and  in  the  case  of  special 
pants  made  in  English  schools  for  training  defectives. 

b.  Aims  for  Spedal  Classes-  —  Special  classes  of  thi.s  type 
will  require  the  displacing  of  traditional  aims  and  practices 
■t  education.ll  procedure,  and  the  development  of  new  aims 
and  methods.  For  these  handicapped  children,  the  desidera- 
tum is  not  merely  fitting  for  the  upper  grades  of  the  school, 
or  for  certain  cultural  studies.  The  aims  must  be  far  more 
fundamental  and  take  account  of  the  child's  condition  and 

lable  future.  As  in  the  state  institutions,  vocational  cdu- 
m  must  be  considered  in  the  case  of  the  older  children, 
id,  in  the  case  of  all,  the  matter  of  physical  upbuilding  as 
far  as  is  possible  will  assume  first  place.  As  regards  general 
education,  these  schools  should  aim  only  to  accomplish  the 
fuodameatally  necessary  conditions  of  reading,  writing,  and 
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number,  and  beyond  this  develop  only  the  lines  of  culttml 
work  in  reading,  music,  and  the  like,  which  it  is  conAdentljr 
believed  will  function  effectively.  For  the  rest,  society  bu 
the  right  to  demand  that  Ihc  lives  of  these  children  be  made 
as  physically,  vocationally,  and  morally  effective  as  possible 
along  simple  lines.  That  system  of  education  which  merely 
attempts,  by  special  devices,  to  move  these  children  up  the 
ladder  of  the  ordinary  elementary  school  course  is  wasteful 
and  unprofitable,  since  this  requires  an  expenditure  that  is 
unwarranted  in  view  of  its  customary  results.  Ends  must  be 
consciously  adjusted  to  the  capacity  of  the  child,  must  be 
practical,  and  the  means  adopted  for  their  realization  must 
be  direct 

e.  Educational  Adjuncts.  —  The  administration  of  special 
classes  requires  special  provision  for  nurses,  for  medical  in- 
spection, and  medical  attention.  Examinations  of  children 
who  are  much  too  old  for  their  grades  in  elementary  schods 
reveal  a  surprising  number  of  defects,  some  irremediable, 
others  capable  of  yielding  to  treatment.  Children  segregated 
out  for  special  classes  on  account  of  dulness  show  a  lai^ 
percentage  of  defect,  suggesting  that  a  con»dcrable  part  of 
the  feeble  mentality  may  be  traceable  to  purely  organic  cauKS 
which  are  capable  of  remedy.  But  frequently  the  homes  of 
these  children  are  negligent,  and  unresponsive  to  medical 
advice.  No  measure  for  the  relief  of  these  children  in  lai|^ 
numbers  is  complete  which  does  not  contemplate  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  organized  machinery  that  will  embrace  edu- 
cational agencies  to  assume  charge  of  the  child,  medical  skill 
to  examine  him,  nurses  to  follow  the  case  to  the  home  and 
procure  its  cooperation,  and  even  compulsory  measures  pro- 
viding for  the  severance  of  the  control  of  the  home,  in  case 
the  latter  fails  to  perform  its  duty  toward  the  child.  The 
provision  of  these  agencies  is  not  difRcuIt  or  expensive  when 
they  exist  as  regular  adjuncts  of  the  school  system,  for  it 
means,  then,  only  a  temporary  setting  apart  of  some  of  the 
time  of  doctor  and  nurse  to  give  attention  to  the  special  cases 
[which  have  been  segregated  from  the  main  body.  But  (t 
lust  be  emphasized  that  the  satisfactory  condj^^g^pedal 
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classes  oo  a  truly  constructive  basis  is  practically  impossible 
of  realization  without  these  adjuncts.' 

Cost  of  Special  Classes.  —  A  large  problem  in  the  custody 
and  education  of  defectives  is  that  of  cost,  present  and  to 
come.  In  the  case  of  delinquents  and  dependent  children 
who  arc  normal,  the  care  of  the  child  for  a  few  years  results 
in  a  self -supporting  and  contributing  man  or  woman  ;  but  in 
the  case  of  the  defective  this  stage  may  not  be  reached. 
Nevertheless,  from  the  figures  quoted  earlier  in  the  chapter 
it  is  evident  that  the  education,  especially  of  the  deaf  and 
blind,  is  enormously  expensive,  as  contrasted  with  the  educa- 
tion of  the  normal  child,  and  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
defectives  can  never  become  very  great  The  maintenance 
of  these  very  expensive  institutions,  which  even  yet  do  not 
meet  required  needs,  is  only  possible  through  the  existence  of 
a  strong  humane  sentiment  which  imperatively  demands  care 
and  enlightenment  for  these  peculiar  classes  of  sufTcrcrs, 

The  only  solution  of  this  problem  lies  through  giving  persist- 
ent and  special  attention  to  vocational  education,  discovering 
the  lines  along  which  the  blind  and  deaf  and  crippled  can  d& 
Telop  their  maximum  capacity,  and  then  to  provide  for  those 
least  abic  to  prevail  against  the  competitive  conditions  of  life 
Ifae  location  and  tools  under  which  they  may  realize  the  lives 


'  The  tyiusutic  organfulJAn  of  «pciri>1  duMi  b**  been  ctrried  on  for  over 
1  Toirtn  a(  •  ucniury  in  Germany,  forming  (lie  lO-Mlkd  nutiliary  ichoull 
(llilfuhulcn),  of  which  ihcie  were,  in  1907.  104,  having  1 2,7  J4  pupiK  an  avenge 
cf  6a  {Kt  tchool,  mnd  18  lu  each  tcachei.  1'hctc  acuoinnKxIate  (he  chllilten  wfau 
ut  Mbdoitiul  ot  w««li-iiHiided  (SchmchMnnisc)  and  who  will  probably  not 
k  leihHvd  lo  the  Krai!e».  (Special  clanc*  aliiu  ciitt  fur  ihoac  who  <annoi  keep 
Ibe  Rgutat  grade  pate,  but  vbo  are  not  rcgaided  ai  wcak-tninded.)  The 
torrtcata  in  Iheac  auilllarr  Khoabi  ace  tceocral  in  ihdr  Dature.  Intended  lo  give 
Ibt  Kbool  aita  and  la  mpply  a  wide  range  of  common  knowledge  and  infonm- 
Dott,  and  lo  develop  moral  and  rell2>niu  Idea*.  A  part  of  ibe  curriculam  jl 
bMendcd  10  '  reteaae  "  tht  mind  which,  br  malDulrition  or  for  olbcc  cautci,  haa 
Inde'l  to  become  deadened  or  aireilcd.  There  ii  Do  vocaliotuJ  IrainlRg,  but 
Ibt  demand  i>  Itrongly  oiprencd  for  ipnial  continuation  ubool*  KMcb  ahall 
Uke  charge  of  theie  children  in  tbejr  period  of  vocational  educalion.  and  gWe 
Ibcm  the  tramiDE  wliieb  they  can'iul  irceivv  in  the  ahup*  at  liny  now  ciiit. 
Tfac  phyvciaa  b  taken  into  coanid  in  fixing  on  the  moot  luitabU  vocation  for  the 
pupil.  —  MjENXn,  "  Auuliarr  S<:ho(il]t  of  Germany,"  Uallctln  (no.  3  of  1907)  of 
L'aiicd  Sules  Burtau  of  Educatioo  (tnniUtot,  Dr.  OccuUr). 
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that  arc  best  for  them.  Institutions  for  defective  childrea 
must  educate  as  fully  and  broadly  as  possible,  but  in  cases  of 
all  kinds  of  defectives  it  becomes  increasingly  obvious  that, 
while  none  except  those  whose  presence  is  a  menace  to 
society  arc  to  be  confined,  opportunities  for  all  in  colonies,  at 
productive  industries,  should  be  provided  under  state  direc- 
tion, to  the  end  that  their  productive  capacit)-  may  be  fully 
realized  and  their  lives  made  as  secure  and  comfortable  as 
possible. 

Cure  and  Preventioo.  —  Fiiialty  it  must  be  noted  that  in 
this  field  the  greatest  work  of  social  economy  is  not  the  edu- 
cation of  defectives,  and  fitting  them  for  such  measure  of 
social  harmlcssncss  and  usefulness  as  is  possible  to  their 
diminished  lives,  but  the  far  more  imiwrtant  one  of  prevent- 
ing the  multiplication  of  the  class.  Many  of  the  causes  of 
defect  are  removable  through  application  of  medical  science, 
where  defects  are  connected  with  disease,  specific  disorder  of 
organ,  etc.  Even  certain  forms  of  feeblemindedness  may 
yet  yield  to  scientific  knowledge  regarding  the  skull  and  cer- 
tain functional  disturbances  of  waste  and  nutrition.  Otben 
will  be  removed  by  attacking  social  causes.  Tuberculods, 
venereal  diseases,  insuificicnt  nutrition,  and  alcoholism  may 
be  remedied  on  their  purely  social  side. 

Some  of  these  and  other  causes  will  have  to  be  reached 
farther  back.  Many  defectives  are  such  before  they  appear 
in  the  world,  owing  to  inheritances,  of  which  science  can  at 
present  take  but  imperfect  account  Probably  early  steps  la 
this  direction,  already  realized  in  some  quarters,  are  the  ptt- 
Vcntion  of  marriage  of  tubercular,  syphilitic,  alcoholic,  aod 
''epileptic  people;  the  isolation  of  feeble-minded  women;  and 
the  prohibition  of  marriage  between  congenitally  deaf,  blind, 
etc.  The  causes  of  congenital  defect  may  in  many  cases  be 
hard  to  trace  and  not  scientifically  understood ;  but  much  ex- 
ploration in  this  direction  is  being  done,  and  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  in  time,  with  sufficient  knowledge,  society  will 
be  able  to  diminish  at  its  sources  the  stream  of  defectives 
which  even  now  begins  seriously  to  tax  our  institutions. 
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Origins-  —  The  movement  to  extend  advantages  of  educa- 
tion to  those  who  must  give  a  considerable  part  of  tlicir  time 
to  labor  in  their  callings  is  a  comparatively  new  one.  Kvcn- 
^  ing  schools  and  various  forms  of  correspondence  and  exten- 
sion education  had  beginnings  before  the  ninetccath  century, 
but  usually  under  commercial  or  philanthropic  auspices. 
Within  the  last  half  century,  however,  in  Kuropean  countries 
and  in  America  a  variety  of  forms  of  education,  more  or  less 
under  public  support,  have  developed,  of  which  the  evening 
school  is  the  most  conspicuous. 

Continuation  Work  (embracing  the  types  of  education  ad- 
ministered by  the  evening  schools,  as  well  as  some  others) 
ariscx  in  response  to  the  demand  that  comes  from  young 
people  who  have  already  entered  upon  their  vocational 
careers  and  who  desire  to  still  further  partake  of  the  advan- 
tages of  education.  Ordinarily  it  assumes  three  forms :  (a) 
Evening  schools  for  the  illiterate  or  relatively  uneducated 
who  are  obliged  to  work,  but  who  either  voluntarily  or  under 
compulsion  of  law  seek  to  acquire  some  proficiency  in  read- 
ing, writing,  number,  or  other  elementary  school  studies,  (i) 
For  those  who,  having  already  a  fair  education,  desire  to  pur- 
sue advanced  studies  of  a  cultural  nature  in  their  leisure  time 
For  these  evening  high  schools  exist,  as  well  as  special 
courses  in  literature,  history,  music,  art,  and  other  subjects  of 
a  cultural  nature,  (r)  Evening  schools  whose  dominating 
aim  is  vocational.  In  England  and  Germany  these  prevail 
in  great  variety.  In  most  cases  they  devote  themselves  to 
the  technical  studies  which  underlie  various  forms  of  in- 
dustry, as  applied  art,  applied  science,  and  special  forms  of 
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industrial  technique,  or  to  the  commerml  subjects.  Id  a 
few  cases  they  have  industrial  training  in  a  very  direct  and 
objective  fashion.  Frequently,  especially  in  Germany,  the 
classes  are  so  arranged  that  the  student  may  study  the  tech- 
nical aspects  of  the  vocation  that  he  is  engaged  in  during  the 
day  as  an  apprentice.  In  many  other  cases,  of  course,  these 
students  study  the  subjects  which  will  lead  them  into  ad- 
nnccd  stages  of  their  callings  or  into  others  of  higher  class 
uid  better  compensation. 

Extent. —  In  1905-1906  the  evening  schools  of  the  cities 
with  over  Sooo  popuUliun  in  the  United  States  were  reported 
a*  having  a  total  attendance  of  over  314,000  pupils,  almost 
half  as  many  as  were  enrolled  in  the  public  high  schools  of 
the  country,  and  a  trifle  more  than  the  total  enrolment  in 
public  high  schools  of  cities  of  the  above  size.  Twice  as 
many  men  and  boys  arc  enrolled  as  women  and  girls,  where- 
as in  the  public  high  schools  the  ratio  of  girts  to  boys 
is  as  three  to  two.  The  number  of  teachers  in  the  evening 
schools  is  reported  as  7947,  an  average  of  one  for  each  43 
pupils  enrolled.  The  average  daily  attendance  in  these 
e\-ening  schools  was  only  i29,ocx),  or  but  41  per  cent  on 
enrolment. 

In  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1903- 
1904  it  is  reported  that  there  were  32  cities  in  which  distinc- 
ti%'cly  evening  high  schools  were  conducted.  These  had  59 
schools,  with  436  teachers  and  an  enrolment  of  40,568  pupiln. 
But  it  is  not  certain  that  all  of  these  maintained  true  high 
school  standards,  nor  can  it  he  said  that  their  work  was 
mainly  cultural.  An  examination  of  the  curricula  of  a  few  of 
tbem  shows  that  they  incline  to  give  technical  work  in  many 
cases,  doubtless  in  response  to  the  demand  for  vocational 
training.  Commercial  classes,  especially,  are  found  in  schools 
of  this  type. 

Special  Types  of  evening  schools  have  developed  in  many 
dties  to  meet  the  demands  of  recent  immigrants.  Naturally, 
these  give  their  greatest  attention  to  the  teaching  of  English, 
in  oral  and  written  forms.  Iti  1903-1904  61.3  per  cent  of 
the  enrolment  of  the  evening  schools  of  Chicago  were  foreign 
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ftce^  aad  KTciileeB  yon  o4  *S^    ^  nvot  ctfies  oofy  a 

poocsttgc  H  nc  csSdntt  a  a  jnoi 
:adioaL  A  ipecU  tfadfef  this  subject 
that  in  soine  fourteen  dtics  ■t""'"c  the  »fei  at 
papib  Id  anftwtaiM'y^  the  aioue  enn^neiit  of  «'4*iM*m  of  tbe 
fe  <rf  fifteen,  WM  oBly  6  per  cent  rf  «B  childreB  of  tfaitage 
in  tfae*e  cities;  of  sizteea,  5  per  cent ;  of  sevesteeo.  3  percent 
But  in  one  or  two  dtics  where,  owing  to  a  coobmatioa  <d 
ooodttioDs,  focb  as  strict  enforoeiaefil  of  the  bw  requkine 
an  wtwking  chfldrai  aodcr  sixteen  who  hiid  a  deficieat  edn- 
catioa  to  attend  eveaiog  school,  and  also  lo  Uw  tact  that 
nocb  attractive  indostrial  work  was  pteseoted.  the  ratio  of 
enrolment  to  total  nuraher  of  children  was  very  different 
In  Springfield,  for  example,  of  aQ  diildren  aged  fifteen.  2J 
per  cent  were  enrolled  in  the  evening  schools ;  of  those  aged 
sixteen.  31  per  cent;  and  of  those  aged  serenteeci,  38  per 
cent ;  and  ^irilarlr  for  the  higher  ages. 

Teaching  Force. —  Natorally,  it  has  proven  imposuhle  to 
develop  a  special  teaching  force  for  the  c\-eniog  schools. 
They  hold  from  60  to  1 20  sessioos  per  year,  and  the  length 
of  each  session  rarely  exceeds  two  hours.  Therefore,  except 
In  some  cases  for  supervision,  it  has  proven  impracticable  to 
obtain  teachers  who  could  give  their  entire  time  and  effort  ts 
this  work.  Two  tj-pcs  of  teachers  have  been  employed,  la 
some  cases  business  men,  lawyers  with  little  practice,  college 
students,  and  others  who  donotteach  during  the  day ;  in  otheis 
certificated  teachers  have  been  demanded,  most  of  whom 
during  the  day  must  teach  in  the  public  schools.     Both  plans 
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involve  difficulties  in  practice ;  businciis,  professional,  and  col- 
lege men  frequenlly  do  not  know  much  about  teaching  and  the 
making  of  special  adaptations  of  subject-matter  for  their  learn- 
ers; and  the  regular  teachers  who  have  put  in  a  full  day  in 
cUss  work  are  often  in  poor  physical  condition  for  two  hours 
of  evening  teaching.  Another  difficulty  has  been  encoun- 
tered in  the  fact  that  the  day  school  teachers,  dualing  in  the 
eii'cning  with  more  mature  pupils,  endeavor  to  teach  them  by 
methods  adapted  to  younger  children,  and  so  fail  to  realize 
their  pedagogical  opportunities. 

The  Expense  of  maintaining  evening  schools  is  mainly  a  mat- 
ter of  teachers'  salaries.  Public  school  buildings  are  used, 
and  some  slight  additional  charges  must  be  met  for  light,  heat, 
and  janitor  service.  Teachers  are  usually  paid  by  the  night, 
the  compensation  ranging  from  $2  for  ordinary  work  to  as 
much  as  is  pc  night  for  supervisors  and  special  teachers 
in  high  schools.  To  some  extent  the  per  capita  cost  is  a  vari- 
able factor  depending  upon  the  number  of  full  classes  that 
can  be  maintained,  since,  given  the  attempt  to  keep  stated 
grades  and  subjects  open,  the  cost  is  the  same  for  small  as 
for  large  classes.  In  Cleveland,  for  example,  the  per  capita 
cost  for  a  number  of  years  ranged  from  $5  to  $8;  but 
in  1905,  when  the  character  and  extent  of  attendance 
materially  improved,  almost  doubling,  in  fact,  the  per  capita 
cost  fell  to  tt.il.  Some  other  cities  report  the  per  capita 
cost  as  much  greater  than  the  above.  New  York  finds  her 
evenin;;  schools  for  1906-1907,  having  an  average  attendance 
of  40,424,  to  cost  $15.63  per  capita;  in  Buffalo,  the  cost  in  1905 
was  £4-14  for  each  pupil  enrolled,  and  $7.00  for  each  one  in 
average  daily  attendance ;  in  Philadelphia,  for  the  .•tame  year, 
14.16;  in  Providence,  $13.47  on  average  number  belonging. 
In  Cambridge  the  per  capita  cost  for  pupils  in  the  Mechanical 
Drawing  Evening  School  was  (on  average  attendance)  716.56; 
in  the  High  School,  fi2;  and  In  the  several  elementary 
schools,  ranged  from  Jio  to  $14. 

In  the  public  American  evening  schools  it  is  not  customary 
to  find  fees  charged,  except  in  the  industrial  or  technical 
Khools,  where  a  small  sum  is  required  for  supplies. 
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Problems.  —  Evening  schools  in  the  United  States  arc  ; 
in  the  experimental  stage  of  development,  and  nuturaUy  tbey 
arc  confronted  by  many  problems.  The  conviction  is  widfr 
spread  that  they  embody  educational  opportunities  which  nujr 
not  be  neglected,  that  they  should  contribute  to  the  growth  of 
a  desire  for  advanced  education  along  many  lines,  and  tbat 
they  should  enahic  the  community  to  realize  more  fully  on  the 
cost  of  the  enormous  plants  in  the  shape  of  buildings,  ma- 
chinery, equipment,  and  libraries  which  are  available.  As 
the  working  d»y  shortens,  as  the  demands  for  vocational  ef- 
ficiency rise,  as  the  appreciation  of  culture  and  civic  training; 
deepens,  as,  in  the  city,  the  demand  for  wholesome  opporto- 
nities  for  recreation  and  physical  development  increase,  the 
evening  schools,  in  many  forms,  will  find  tliemsclvcs  the 
agencies  for  ministering  to  these  genuine  educational  demands. 
a.  Problem  of  Teachers.  —  The  most  serious  problcni  which 
confronts  the  evening  school  at  present  is  in  the  matter  of 
supplying  teachers.  It  has  previously  been  pointed  out  that 
in  the  main  the  evening  schools  must  depend  on  the  services 
of  those  who  work  during  the  day,  whether  it  chooses  its 
teaching  force  from  certificated  teachcrsorfrom  well-equipped 
people  from  other  callings.  In  either  case  the  evening  school 
may  suffer  from  the  fact  that  its  teachers  have  already  ex- 
hausted their  best  energies.  It  may  also  suffer  because  the 
shortness  of  the  time  given  by  any  teacher  to  this  work  re- 
duces the  disposition  to  study  Its  technique  and  to  devise  iiB- 
L  proved  methods  of  dealing  with  it.  Even  in  teaching  the 
lordinary  subjects,  the  day  school  teacher  frequently  fails  to 
Imake  the  necessary  adaptations  to  the  changed  ages,  experi- 
lences,  and  development  of  the  evening  school  students.  Bust- 
^acss  and  professional  men  may  quite  fail  to  learn  the  art  of 
teaching  their  subject,  with  the  result  that  they  are  not  able 
to  make  necessary  adaptations. 

In  rendering  efficient  the  teaching  forces  of  the  evening 
schools,     two    considentlions    are    important.       The    even- 
ing schools  should  be  so  coordinated  with  the  day  schools, 
that  a  regular  teacher  should  be  compensated  for  his  service 
ll^^l^  taken  together.    That  is,  if  a  given  teacher  has  as 
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V  part  of  his  work  teaching  in  evening  schools  for  two  hours, 
I  tour  days  in  the  week,  his  days'  work  should  be  proportion- 
I  ately  reduced  until  it  can  be  assured  that  he  has  for  both 
H  tinds  the  requisite  energy,  and  that  neither  is  to  suffer.  At 
I  present,  while  some  of  the  day  school  teachers  who  also  en- 

■  B'^ge  to  evening  school  work  in  order  to  enlarge  their  incomes 
I   are  physically  and  intellectually  able  to  carry  both  kinds  tcm- 

■  porarily  without  barm  to  thcmaclvcs  or  to  those  whom  they 
I    leach,  it  can  hardly  be  contended  that,  in  the  long  run,  this  is 

the  most  profitable  course.  The  growth  of  a  teacher  demands 
leisure  for  study  and  recreation,  and  for  the  preparation  of 
teaching  materials.  Teachers  who  come  into  the  schools 
with  good  equipment  may,  for  a  short  time,  make  a  very  good 
showing  while  carrying  both  day  and  evening  school  work, 
but  except  in  rare  cases  they  must  eventually  deteriorate  or 
at  least  cease  to  grow.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  work  of  the 
evening  schools  were  administratively  coordinated  with  that 
of  the  day  schools,  it  would  be  possible  to  make  for  each 
teacher  a  combination  of  day  and  evening  school  work  which 
would  give  the  maximum  of  result,  and  enable  the  teacher  to 
give  needed  study  to  both  phases.     This  is  the  more  possible 

mrhen  it  is  recalled  that  the  evening  schools  receive  mainly 
^■ilder  students,  who  would  naturally  be  taught  by  upper  grade 

teachers  gi^'ing  departmental  work  or  by  high  school  teachers 
or  specialists.  Within  certain  Itmim,  the  .same  conditions  could 
be  made  to  apply  to  teachers  employed  from  among  business 
or  professional  men  or  from  the  industries.  It  could  be  made 
a  condition  of  employment  that  the  teacher  so  engaged  should 
prove  that  bis  work  during  the  daytime  should  not  be  so  exact- 
ing and  extensive  as  to  prevent  hismakingadequatepreparation 
for  the  evening  teaching,  or  from  bringing  to  it  a  sufficient 
reserve  of  energy. 

b.  Supervision. — The  second  consideration  in  regard  to 
effective  teaching  is  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  the  su- 
pervision exercised.  Owing  to  its  peculiar  character,  evening 
tchool  work  requires  especially  careful  organization  and  some 
persoiuU  contact  with  those  who  take  it,  to  the  end  that 
individual  adjustments  may  be  made.     Furthermore,  owing 
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to  the  lack  of  special  preparation,  evening  school  teacbcn 
should  have  more  than  the  average  of  direction  and  super- 
vision.  The  adjustments  of  courses  to  the  needs  of  varyof 
classes  of  students,  the  dcsirabilit)-  of  some  contact  of  the 
school  with  the  working  environment,  if  not  with  the  hofncof 
the  pupil,  and  the  necessity  of  rapidly  adapting  a  multittide  <i 
variously  prepared  teachers  to  their  work, — all  these  seem  to 
make  demands  for  a  type  of  supervision  such  as  will  require 
the  undivided  attention  and  efforts  of  tho«e  who  do  iL  !□ 
other  words,  the  effective  supervision  of  evening  school  work 
is  not  to  be  accomplished  by  some  one  who  is  also  engaged  in 
exacting  work  during  the  day.  For  every  fifteen  or  twenty 
evening  school  teachers  the  circumstances  demand  that  there 
should  be  one  supervisor,  director,  or  principal,  who  can  give 
practically  undivided  attention  to  this  work. 

e.  Curriculum.  —  The  third  Urge  problem  confronting  the 
evening  school  has  to  do  with  the  character  of  the  work  to  be 
given.  In  European  countries  there  ts  a  strong  demand  for 
vocational  or  technical  work  in  these  schools,  especially  of 
the  kinds  that  will  supplement  the  practical  pursuits  of  the 
student.  At  present  no  limits  can  be  set  to  the  possibilities 
of  the  development  of  this  kind  of  work:  tlie  industrial  de- 
mands of  the  age  require  technical  knowledge  of  a  kind 
which  the  average  person  can  acquire  only  after  he  has 
entered  industry  of  some  sort.  To  a  considerable  extent  the 
evening  high  schools  of  the  larger  cities  have  taken  up  this 
form  of  education.  But  in  time  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
this  will  he  but  one  phase  demanding  consideration.  The 
growth  of  the  demand  for  higher  culture  will  also,  to  sotoe 
extent,  have  to  be  met  by  the  evening  schools. 

In  Springfield  iustniction  in  the  trades  at  public  expeose 
began  in  1898. 

"  Evening  classes  ir«n  orsanhed  to  meet  in  tlie  buildi;^:  cX  the  Ue- 
cbank  Aris  High  School,  ihe  valuable  eqalpment  of  which  could  tbu*  be 
put  to  double  uie.  Th«ic  were  two  cliuex  formed  In  tool  nuking  and  om 
{n  ptumbtng.  Each  class  met  three  times  a  week,  from  7.t;  lo  9-t$i  (v 
~  t  months.  TlicM  clasises  provt^d  to  l>c  very  suoceMful.  Not  only  vn 
mstnictkin  admitted  lo  be  of  very  grut  value  to  tlie  tDen  who  rccdwd 
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it.  but  it  wu  also  adntiited  to  be  of  value  to  the  tndcs  represented"— 
SpriM£/i*UIl4pijrl,  1904:  121. 

"  Ehiring  the  put  three  yeare  Ihe  growth  of  this  school  hu  been  exceed- 
tsgly  eacoura^jng.  Il  will  be  seen  that  the  work  of  this  school  now  in- 
dHJes  tliorough  isfetruciion  in  mechanical  drawing,  machine  shop  practice, 
lool  making,  plumbing,  joinery  and  wood- turning,  paticrn  making,  ghop 
iatbeiiutic&.  and  clcdricily.  Tlic  eniolmcni  in  these  c1aMe»  .imount»  to 
«U)ut  three  liuudred,  and  is  renurkably  constant,  showing  a  much  higher 
fcrcenia^  of  attendance  than  ia  common  in  the  evening  schools."  —  /bid., 

p.  131. 

New  York  Cily  at  present  maintains  four  evening  tirade 
Idcbools,  two  using  the  equipment  of  the  manual  training  high 
■chools,  and  two  established  especially  for  negroes.  Caqien- 
Bry  and  joiner)',  cabinet  making,  pattern  making,  blacksmith- 
pig,  plumbing,  machine-shop  work,  printing  and  typesetting, 
Idectric  wiring  and  installation,  bookbinding,  dressmaking, 
and  millinery  arc  the  trades  taught  in  these  schools. 

In  the  New  York  evening  schools  the  teaching  of  foreign- 
ers Is  an  important  feature.  During  the  year  1906-1907 
45,48$  non- English -speaking  pupils  were  in  the  schools. 

"Tbc  great  miijority  of  these  pupils,  upon  entering,  were  unable  to 
ipcak  a  word  of  English.  Tbe  progivss  made  during  the  term  by  must  of 
them  is  aslonishiiig.  Feeling  the  necessity  uf  hnvlng  at  least  a  little 
knowledge  of  uur  language,  they  are  most  earnest  in  thi^ir  work.  and.  as  far 
B  poaaible.  must  regular  in  their  attendance-  In  a  few  mouths  they  are 
_BCiaU]rable  to  read  and  write  English  fairly  well  and  to  speak  It  so  as  to  be 
Stood." 

The  district  superintendent  in  charge  of  the  evening  work 
>mmcnds  the  establishment  of  a  normal  course  for  those 
rho  teach  English  to  foreigners,  such  normal  classes  to  be 
lercd  in  two  or  more  of  the  evening  high  schools. 
d.  Text-books.  —  Another  yet  unsolved  problem  in  con- 
nection with  evening  schools  has  to  do  with  the  text-books. 
In  almost  all  cases  it  has  been  necessary  to  use  the  same 
kind  of  text-books  that  are  used  in  the  day  schools.  In 
some  cases,  as  in  Ihe  leaching  of  English  to  foreigners,  this 
b  unsatisfactory  and  wasteful.  But  even  in  the  technical 
sabjects,  and  the  special  culture  subjects,  text-books  espe- 
cially adapted  to  evening  school  work  are  very  much  desired 
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iind  are  not  yet  to  be  found.  It  is  evident  that  such  books 
should  be  compendious,  should  provide  an  abundance  of 
easily  graduated  work  for  students  to  read  and  digest  by 
themselves.  In  the  correspondence  schools,  it  is  well  Icnowr^ 
special  texts  have  been  devised  in  all  subjects,  and  these 
have  become,  by  simplicity  of  language  and  copiousness  of 
illustration,  of  such  a  character  that  many  students  wort 
ahead  in  them  successfully.  But  the  grammars,  the  aritb- 
metics,  the  texts  in  physics,  and  other  phases  of  applied 
science  used  in  the  evening  schools  have  not  yet  developed 
these  qualities.  It  should  be  recognited,  that,  just  as  in  the 
day  schools,  the  best  American  prattice  has  taught  the  puf^ 
to  rely  largely  upon  himself,  and  to  obtain  much  of  his  inlot- 
madon  from  the  text-book  ;  so,  in  the  evening  schools  when 
there  must  be  relatively  much  more  outside  preparation,  and 
shorter  recitation  periods,  and  where  the  students  are  raoR 
mature,  the  textbooks,  by  their  abundance  of  illustratioii, 
easy  grading  of  steps,  and  clear  pedagt^cal  character  d 
presentation,  should  teach  the  student  more  and  more  to  rel; 
upon  himself  and  upon  his  material  aids. 

e.  Pedagogic  Differentiation.  —  A  fifth  problem  which  b 
not  peculiar  to  the  evening  schools  is  found  in  conncctioo 
with  the  differentiation,  on  a  pedagogical,  as  well  as  contend 
basis  of  the  kinds  of  opportunities  offered.  For  example,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  th-it  it  will  eventually  bcaimc  the  funcdoB 
of  those  schools  to  offer  large  varieties  of  lectures,  illustnled 
and  otherwise,  of  music  recitals,  of  recreative  exercises,  and 
even  of  forms  of  dramatic  entertainment.  In  many  Enghlh 
schools,  opportunities  for  swimming,  athletics,  dancing,  aad 
reading  are  offered.  Now  the  presentation  of  these  imi-olves 
a  pedagogic  method  essentially  different  from  that  required, 
for  example,  in  the  vocational  or  academic  subjects.  Exani- 
nations  cannot  be  held,  nor  other  tests  very  well  imposed; 
nevertheless  some  efforts  must  be  made  to  have  such  counes 
taken  only  by  those  who  have  a  permanent  interest,  and  who 
are  not  merely  trj'ing  to  make  futile  play  of  their  opportu- 
nities. Even  in  many  of  the  academic  subjects  it  may  well 
be  doubted  if  a  different  pedagogic  method  may  not  be  de- 
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dnble.  Certainly  such  subjects  as  history,  literature,  social 
science,  and  art  must  be  presented  in  ways  that  ;ire  fre- 
quently Iree  from  formalism  and  the  rigidity  that  examina- 
tion tests  require.  They  are  supposed,  in  some  measure  at 
least,  to  stimulate  interest,  awaken  sympathetic  response,  and 
arouse  sentiment,  and  cannot  be  treated  as  one  would  treat 
mechanical  drawing,  mathematics,  and  wood  working. 

In  other  words,  there  must  be  devised  fundamental  peda- 
gogic differences  in  method  as  well  as  in  content,  according 
to  the  end  to  he  subserved  by  these  studies. 

/.  Weeidy  Programme.  —  Experience  shows  that  much 
evening  school  work  does  not  presuppose  outside  study.  In 
other  words,  all  the  effort  put  forth  by  the  student  in  Icam- 
mg  is  directly  under  the  teacher.  Where  schoob  arc  kept 
open,  e.g.,  three  evenings  in  the  week,  it  is  claimed  that 
students  find  little  time  for  outside  preparation.  It  should 
be  e\'ident  that  for  many  kinds  of  .school  work  (not  for  all) 
this  arrangement  is  highly  uneconomical.  As  in  correspond- 
ence work,  it  should  be  the  virtue  of  evening  classes  that 
they  should  stimulate  and  provide  the  means  for  outside 
Bttidy  and  self-help.  To  fail  to  do  this  on  the  ground  that 
the  student  has  insufficient  time  is  to  miss  an  important  end 
of  evening  school  instruction.  If  attendance  three  evenings  per 
week  is  too  much  for  the  student,  in  connection  with  suitable 
outside  preparation,  better  that  he  should  come  but  one  and 
devote  the  remaining  two  to  study  at  home.  Thus  the  teacher 
could  double  or  triple  the  number  of  pupils  He  could  meet  in 
the  week.  There  is  no  inherent  reason  why  an  evening  school 
student  should  report  in  the  classroom  every  evening  that  it 
is  open;  better  that  be  belong  to  a  group  which  utilize  the 
school  meeting  only  for  the  purpose  of  supplementing  and 
clearing  up  study  done  at  home.  The  value  of  this  arrange- 
ment would  be  found  not  only  in  its  economy ;  it  should 
prove  helpful  in  producing  the  self-reliance  and  capacity  for 
Independent  study  which  are  necessary  in  the  person  who  is 
lo  rise  cither  culturally  or  vocadonally. 

Irregtilar  Attendance.  —  The  most  formidable  immediate 
obstacle  with  which  evening   schools  have  to  contend  is 
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This  evil  is  especially  keenly  feh  b 

«tere  DntJon  ts  free,  for  under  these  cit- 

tf^M*f*"*  arc  tempted  to  enroll  who  haw 

preparation  or  who  lack  interest  to  suttaia 

of  careful  work.     In  foreign  co«»- 

Cbarged,  the  irregular  student  ha&,  oi 

something  to  the  support  of  the  school 

c  ezpaiment  has  many  times  been    tried  d( 

It  the  beginning  of  the  course  whkh  should 

the  case  of  all  students  who  might  make  a 

of  attendance.     In  Germany,  of  course, 

to  seventeen   or   eighteen  is  compulsory  in 

,aa  this  problem  is  not  fell.     In  EngUnd  maaj 

aBeadance  will    not   l>e  satisfactory  until  it  sbal 

bees  Bule  compulsory.     Except  in  the  case  of  youtb 

|hmii.  of  inferior  educational  standard,  it  is  improb- 

t  AsKiica  can  have  compulsory  evening  school  attend- 

■■BT  years  to  come. 

Cwrleala.  —  Within  certain  limiLs  it  is  po»ible 
^e  problem  of  irregular  attendance  wtthin  the 
dtensetves.  {a)  The  work  ofTered  must  be  sufli' 
varied  and  practical  as  to  actually  meet  the  needs 
who  present  themselves.  In  many  places  the 
IB  tke  evening  schools  arc  dull,  formal,  and  unattrac- 
,  and  stndcBts  taking  them  for  a  time  grow  to  feci  tfaat 
'  tswk  dkcy  an  dmng  is  futile,  and  docs  not  functioa  in 
fvca.  For  example,  many  youths  of  moderate  cduca- 
;  p«w  aa^Moos  in  later  years  to  improve  themselves  tn 
i;  bat  tbe  work  offered  in  the  evening  schoob  is 
(tamauu'  of  a  sort  which  does  not  actually  rcenforce 
1^  ynctical  EngHsh  of  the  students.  It  is  now  generally 
lA  tkat  tite  development  of  vocational,  cultural,  and  sodal 
ylllj««ts  on  a  vital  and  interesting  plane  can  scn-e  to  make 
tma^j:  school  work  much  more  attractive  and  profitable  for 

V>^  CkariflcatioiL  — Having  offered  in  the  schools  a  varte^ 
i/{  vort  Adapted  as  far  as  practicable  to  varying  capacities 
tfhl  ittterests,  it  becomes  the  business  of  tbe  schools  to  make 
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careful  classification  of  the  students  to  determine  their  fitness 
for  and  interest  in  the  work  they  propose  to  take.     Under 
present   conditions  of   administration  it  is  often  quite  diffi- 
cult to  accomplish  this,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  can  only 
be  eflFectively  done  by  having  special  supervisors  devote 
amsiderable  time  to  the  subject.     This  preliminary  testing 
cannot  be  based  solely,  or  even  mainly,  on  written  exami- 
nations.    Credentials  from  former  schools,  statements  from 
employers,  evidences  of  interests  of  various  sorts  should  be 
uught.     It  is  conceivable,  for  example,  that  in  an  evening 
tchool  system  at  least  the  evenings  of  one  week  might  very 
profitably  be  given  to  these  preliminary  examinations,  to  the 
end  that  preliminary  selection  of  subjects  might  be  carried 
on  effectively.      The  waste  of  energy  involved    in    dealing 
with  classes  after  school  has  started,  is  very  considerable. 
If  membership  falls  below  a  certain  point,  the  merging  or 
consolidation  of  classes  is  quite  necessary ;  but  this  greatly 
interferes   with  those   who  stay,  as    many  of   them  must 
continue  their   work  under   a  new  teacher  whose  special 
methods  are  unfamiliar. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII 

CoHPULsoKV  Education  and  Child  Labor  Legislation 

I,    COMPULSORY  EDUCATION 

The  need  for  compulsory  education  is  found  in  the  mi' 
willingness  or  inability  of  some  parents  to  procure  educa- 
tional advantages  for  tbeir  children.  The  power  of  Ifae 
state  is  enlisted  to  procure  to  neglected  and  exploited  chil- 
dren their  rights  to  a  protected  childhood  and  to  suitable 
training.  Traditioniilly,  the  right  of  the  parent  over  his 
child,  which  was  stronger  in  ancient  than  in  modem  times, 
has  been  supposed  to  include  not  only  the  right  of  deter- 
mining the  kind  of  education  which  should  be  given,  but 
even  the  power  of  denying  any  education  at  all ;  and  a  long 
struggle  has  been  necessary  to  establish  the  superior  claim 
of  society.  The  situation  has  been  compHcated  by  the  fact 
that  under  traditional  forms  of  industry,  the  child  was  en- 
listed, to  some  extent,  in  the  productive  processes  carried  oo 
in  the  home,  and  hence  could,  to  some  extent,  combine  edu- 
cation and  work;  white,  under  most  modem  fomis  of  labor, 
the  child  cannot  combine  school  attendance  with  wage-earn- 
ing. The  demand  for  compulsory  education  legislation  has 
had  its  source  partly  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  if  the 
child  is  to  have  »n  education,  his  educational  rights  must 
be  enforced  during  all  the  time  that  schools  arc  in  session,  a 
condition  which  arouses  opposition  on  the  part  of  parents  who 
undervalue  education. 

Industrial  Exploitation,  however,  is  the  principal  cause  of 
the  campaign  for  child  protection  through  education.  The 
division  of  labor  under  the  factory  system,  the  u.se  of  ma- 
chinery, and  the  wage  system  have  made  possible  the  use 
of  children  in  ways  so  destructive  of  their  physical,  moral, 
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and  inteUectual  well-being  oh  to  demand  from  society  pro- 
leciive  measures.  This  form  of  exploitation  took  children 
(roiD  their  homes  for  the  entire  day,  worked  them  in  gangs, 
deprived  them  of  pl<Lyi  subjected  them  to  the  oppression  of 
the  monotony  of  machines,  and  defeated  all  the  growth  pro- 
cesses of  childhood.  In  compulsory  attendance  at  school 
ot  merely  for  the  purpose  of  education,  but  to  preserve  a 
nore  favorable  en\'ironnicnt  during  childhood,  humanitarians 
have  found  an  important  measure  of  social  economy.' 

Examples  of  Legislation  affecting  compulsory  attendance 
show  much  variation  among  ditTercnt  slates.  Nearly  all  the 
states  have  at  some  time  placed  on  the  statute  books  some 
hw,  but  nearly  all  of  them  likewise  have  found  their  first 
efforts  in  this  direction  quite  without  cfEccL  Because  this 
represents  a  field  in  which  social  economy  and  inherited  tra- 
ditions as  well  as  selfishness  clash,  progress  has  been  slow  and 
legislation  has  so  far  at  times  outrun  public  opinion  that  the 
laws  have  remained  quite  unenforced.  But  there  has  been 
in  all  civilized  countries  a  more  or  less  steady  growth  of  wise 
opinion ;  and  the  results  are  found  in  legislation  that  is  en- 
forceablc,  and  in  large  measure  is  actually  being  carried  out. 
Some  digests  of  the  laws  of  states  prominent  in  this  regard 
will  exhibit  the  progress  made  up  to  date. 

Htw  York,  — The  compulsory  educilion  law  of  New  York  provide*  lli»t 
every  cltild  froni  ei|;ht  lo  sixleeo  yein  of  aj^e  must  attend  sclioo!.  provided 
he  be  In  fit  meata]  aiitt  physiciil  condition  ;  excej>l  tiMl  from  fourteen  (o  niX' 
teen  children  who  are  regularly  employed  and  who  have  met  cerlain  eduta- 
tioiul  reqtiireoieatn  may  be  excused,  lo  citiet  of  the  lint  and  second  cUm, 

'  "  CinnpulBory  eduolion  by  the  Hate  ind  ptohihilion  of  child  labor  ate 
polkiea  nAdouhtcdly  locUlixlc  in  chatkcter.  Tliey  iMcd  the  lupietiiaty  if  llie 
iCste'*  intecnt  in  thi  child  u  igaiiut  any  opposing  iniertit  of  the  paicnt.  Tbc 
AiBciicaD  people  have  never  been  iffai.l  of  tucMUim  lo  thi»  eitcnl,  and  within 
the  tat  ten  yean  it  hu  {rrxtly  eiiendcd  both  compulsotj  eduotioQ  and  the  pro* 
Ubjtiofi  of  child  labor  between  ten  tnd  fourteen  yc*n  of  ij{e.  .  •  •  Not  much 
difficulty  hu  iiren  encuunleted  in  the  cauitt.  The  congtitutiiiDftlily  of  lioth  com- 
poUory  (chool  altenduice  tnd  of  the  rcfldction  of  ctiild  enipluymenl  In  the 
inleicat  of  holth,  intelligence,  monili,  (nd  ciliienahip  is  everywhere  upbtM." 
A  (pc(i*l  difficully  ii  ciKnuntcred  In  the  caw  of  deiieiident  pnrenli.  The  nite 
tboold  liH  the«R  rather  Ihin  permit  them  lu  brcoint  public  chariot  duiini;  Ibc 
ttme  their  children  are  being  educated. —  GiDOiMa,  "The  Social  tod  Legal 
AapKt  of  CouipulMcy  tUucatiuii  and  Cliilil  I.itbui,  in  Pruc  N.  E.  A.  lyoj:  ill. 
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however,  the  child  from  fourteen  to  »ixtcen  who  has  aot  Gompl«ted  a 
proscribed  cnurac  of  study  in  the  elementary  schooU  shall  attend  evening 
school  for  at  least  sii  hoii™  per  week  for  sixteen  weeks  each  yew  until  he 
is  sixteen.  In  the  ctsc  of  a  child  un<!er  sixiocn  yean  of  age  and  not  is 
diie«  of  the  classes  described  above-,  ll  is  prohibited  to  employ  him  udIcm 
lie  present  a  cenificalc  signed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  sbowio); 
that  during  the  year  preceding  the  application  for  the  labor  ceniUcale  he  ha* 
ailecded  school  at  least  ooc  hundred  and  thirty  daya  and  has  the  fundi- 
tneotals  of  an  elementary  school  education.'  It  is  made  mandatory-  upon 
school  boards  to  appoint  attendance  olScers, 

KaMSChusetts. — The  important  provisions  of  the  Mastachusctt*  law 
are:  — 

a.  Attendance  at  a  day  school  is  compulsory  for  all  children  between 
eight  and  fouttecn,  and  heiwccn  fmirtccD  and  sixteen  for  all  wbo  canoot 
ivad  and  write  the  En^Huh  language. 

k.  Attendance  at  a  private  school  for  an  equal  length  of  time  will  be  ac- 
cepted a.1  equivalent,  provided  the  school  committee  is  satisfied  thai  tlie 
quality  of  work  therein  is  er|ua!  lo  that  of  the  public  schools. 

e.  In  CMC  of  children  menulty  or  physically  disqualilictl  to  attend  or- 
dinary schools,  it  is  nevertheless  compulsory  to  send  them  to  other  insittu- 
tions  if  tliesc  exist  of  a  character  enabling  thera  to  de.^1  with  the  defects. 

d.  Every  dty  and  town  is  obliged  to  appoint  a  truant  officer,  who  also 
acts  as  probstion  u'Ticer. 

«.  By  a  late  revision  of  the  law  an  attempt  Is  made  to  define  "  ability  to 
read  and  write  English,"  as  etgualling,  for  1906,  the  amount  required  for 
admis%lon  10  tlie  second  grade  ;  for  1907.  admission  to  the  third  {[rade  ; 
and  thereafter,  admission  to  the  fourth  |;rade. 

Uaine.  ~  Tlie  law  of  Maine  makes  attendance  at  school  for  every  child 
between  the  seventh  and  lifleenth  anniversaries  of  bis  birth  compulsory  as 
long  as  such  school  is  in  session,  or  he  must  attend  private  school  an  equiva- 
lent time,  which  priv.ite  school  must  be  appro^'cd  by  the  niperiatcnding 
oommittee,  and  "  diiklren  shall  not  be  credited  with  attendance  at  a  private 
school  until  a  certiAcate  showing  thdr  a:unes,  residences,  and  attendance 
at  such  school  signed  by  the  person  or  persons  having  sucb  school  in  charge 
shall  be  filed  with  the  school  officials  of  the  town  in  which  such  children 
reside."  A  lineoa  parents  is  the  penalty  for  non-oompliaoce  with  the  taw. 
It  is  made  permissive  to  provide  truant  officers. 

Connecticut.  —  The  Connecticut  law  has  two  peculiar  (caturrs.  la  the 
first  place,  the  cnforcemenl  of  the  law  is  not  left  lo  local  authorities,  but  is 
in  cliarge  of  a  slate  agent  appointed  by  the  Stile  Board  of  Education,  and 
who  enforces  the  law  through  local  commillecs  and  otherwise-  In  the 
second  place,  an  attempt  Is  made  to  pass  on  ihe  quality  of  the  private 
schools  whose  teaching  Is  Liken  in  lieu  of  ihe  work  of  the  public  schooL 
Private  schools  will  not  be  recogntied  as  eqiuvalent  of  public  scho^  m- 


1  In  New  Vgrk  City  this  miut  involve  admission  to  the  fifth  s<ade. 
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less  they  keep  rcB;ist«t8  at  all  limea  open  lo  the  agent*  of  the  state  boarcls 
of  MtucAlion  and  shall  nuke  aII  reports  (except  u  to  expenses)  required 
by  the  »iaic  agcDis. 

The  Ohio  L«w  provides  that  all  children  from  eighl  to  fourteen  years  shall 
atlcnil  school  for  at  IcaM  twenty-four  weck^;  and  shall  nitcnd  from  the 
first  Ufcck  unless  excused  by  the  Sujjerintcndent;  and  all  children  under 
sixteen  shall  attend  school  unless  regularly  employed.  Il  is  forbidden  to  em- 
ploy children  between  fourteen  and  sijilrcn,  unless  schooling  cerlificales  are 
shown,  issued  by  the  Superinlendent,  and  showing  that  the  child  has  com- 
pleted the  ordinary  school  studies.  The  law  al^o  provides  for  special 
truant  officers:  officers  with  this  function  alone  Jn  all  city  dislricls;  and 
ID  village  and  country  dislticts  local  constables  or  others  must  be 
designated  as  truant  officers.  The  truant  ofticcr  is  obliged  to  keep  records 
of  bis  investigations  and  to  report  daily  to  the  Superintendent. 

Cotoisdo.  —  The  following  spcdal  features  arc  found  in  the  compulMay 
education  law  of  Colorado:  — 

a.  Every  child  between  8  and  id  must  attend  school  the  full  time 
thai  such  schools  are  in  session,  enceptions  being  children  who  have 
finished  theeighth  grade,  children  who  are  necdedfor  their  parents' support, 
if  over  fourteen,  and  some  other  cases. 

b.  If  the  parent  is  not  able,  by  reason  of  poverty,  to  properly  clothe 
any  such  child,  il  shall  be  tlie  duty  of  the  School  Board  of  tlic  proper  di»- 
tiicl.  upon  the  (act  iieing  shown  to  their  satisfaction,  to  furnish  the  uecea* 
sary  clothing  and  pay  (or  sarne  out  of  the  funds  of  ibe  sclioul  district. 

c.  It  is  made  the  duly  of  the  school  director  lo  prosecute  cases  of  viola- 
tion of  the  law,  and  in  case  of  neglect  a  penalty  may  be  imposed  upon  him. 

rf.  In  the  case  of  a  ihlld  unable  toallcnd  school  because  his  help  is 
needed  at  home,  the  truant  officer  shall  report  that  fact  to  the  authorities 
charged  with  relief  of  the  poor,  who  shall  provide  aid;  but  in  this  cise  liic 
child  shall  not  be  compelled  to  attend  school  more  than  three  bouts  per 
day. 

t.  A  second  conviction  under  this  bw  shall  involve  imprisonmcRl  as 
well  as  fine  as  a  jwnalty. 

/.  In  all  districts  of  the  first  and  second  class  the  school  authorities 
must  appoint  truant  ofliccrx.  mho  have  extensive  police  powers,  and  may 
visit  places  where  children  arc  employed,  etc. 

Principles-  —  The  hi.story  of  the  development  of  laws  re- 
garding compulsory  education  is  varied,  and  illustrates  the 
difiicuities  encountered  when  legislation,  resting  on  general 
principles,  tends  to  outrun  the  progress  of  public  opinion  as 
to  its  enforcement  in  particular  cases.  Every  step  in  the 
laws  represented  above,  which  exhibit  the  best  of  legisla- 
tion on  compulsory  education,  has  only  been  attained  as  the 
result  of  long  effort,  stimulated  by  the  consciousness  of  the 
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failure  of  the  laws  that  had  been  in  vogue  before.  Sum- 
marized, the  above  legislation  represents  acceptance  of  the 
following  princijjles,  without  which  compubory  education  can 
hardly  be  said  to  exist :  — 

a.  Age.  —  All  children  should  be  compelled  to  attend 
school  until  they  are  fourteen,  and,  if  they  have  not  reached 
a  certain  standard,  until  they  are  sixteen.  This  means  that 
all  fihould  attend  public,  private,  or  state  schools  (for  delio- 
quents  or  defectives),  or  be  taught  under  approved  private 
auspices. 

h.  State  Oversight  of  Private  School  Attendance.  —  Where 
private  schools  arc  accepted  as  meeting  the  needs  of  attend- 
ance, the  slate  should  have  means  of  preserving  records  of  at- 
tendance, and  ultimately  of  passing  on  the  quality  of  the  work 
done.  Similarly  for  private  or  home  teaching.  The  1<^)C 
underlying  all  attempts  at  enforcing  compulsory  educatioa 
demands  this. 

c.  Amount  of  Attendance.  —  Attendance  at  school  must  be 
defined  by  amount  of  time.  In  the  early  history  of  legisla- 
tion in  most  states  it  was  customary  to  prescribe  a  certain 
number  of  weeks.  But  without  prescription  as  to  when 
these  weeks  should  be,  the  parents  were  always  able  to  pro- 
vide excuses  and  to  put  off  enforcement  of  the  law  with 
promises.  The  best  of  the  recent  laws  recognize  that  only 
full  attendance  during  the  entire  time  that  school  is  in  sessioa 
can  effectively  provide  for  the  necessities  of  the  compulsory 
education.  In  one  case  we  have  noticed  the  fixing  of  a  6ne 
which  progressively  increases  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
weeks  the  children  arc  allowed  to  remain  out  of  school. 

d.  Safeguarding  Exceptions.  —  In  all  cases  the  law  must 
provide  for  exceptions.  Children  who  are  not  well  physical^, 
those  who  cannot  find  places  in  the  schools,  who  have  too  great 
a  distance  to  travel,  and  children  who  arc  mentally  unfit  for  the 
ordinary  school,  and  cannot  be  accommodated  in  special  ii 
tions,  must  be  considered.  In  many  stales  with  weak 
tion  it  is  also  customary  to  provide  for  exceptions  in  the  case 
of  families  that  need  the  aid  of  the  children  for  self-support, 
or  in  case  of  children  who  are  taught  at  home.     Modem  aod 
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Togressive  Icgislalion  refuses  to  recognize  parental  need  as 

factor  in  the  case  of  children  under  fourteen.  If  parents 
are  needy,  other  means  must  be  found  to  provide  for  ihcm, 
titan  through  depriving  the  child  of  its  educational  heritage. 
As  to  the  authorities  to  decide  on  the  validity  of  exceptions, 
practice  is  yet  much  divided;  but  the  need  of  a  wise  and  dis- 
interested agency  for  this  is  evident. 

e.  Special  Officers  for  Enforcement — The  enforcement  of 
the  compulsory  education  law  demands  the  existence  of  special 
truant  officers.  In  cities,  these  should  be  special  officers 
attached  to  the  schools,  but  in  rural  or  village  districts,  some 
one  should  receive  special  appointment,  as  the  constable. 
Many  authorities  believe  that  thi*  matter  of  enforcing  the 
law  should  be  centralized,  as  in  Connecticut;  but  others  feel 
that  with  proper  inspection  it  can  be  performed  locally.  The 
truant  officers  must  have  large  police  powers  of  inspecting 
mills,  of  arresting  children  found  away  from  home  and  school, 
and  of  procuring  the  conviction  for  disorderly  conduct  of 
children  found  incorrigible. 

/.  Standards  of  Educational  Attainment.  —  The  best  laws 
now  provide  for  the  continued  attendance  at  school  of  chil- 
dren below  a  certain  educational  standard,  until  they  reach 

e  age  of  sixteen.  But  the  enforcement  of  this  law  is  fre- 
ntly  negatived,  owing  to  the  looseness  of  the  standard. 
ly  some  judges  very  little  educational  ability  will  suffice  to 
meet  the  test  ("ability  to  read  and  write  English").  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  noticed  that  the  new  laws  of  Massachu- 
setts and  New  York  (as  enforced  in  New  York  City)  make 
provision  for  a  fairly  exact  testing  in  this  matter,  based  on 
the  requirements  for  admission  to  given  grades.  New  York 
and  Massachusetts  also  permit  the  substitution  of  certain 
amounts  of  evening  school  work  for  this  compulsory  attend- 
ance, but  the  execution  of  the  law  is  frequently  impeded, 
owing  to  administrative  difficulties,  even  in  the  largest 
dties. 

Private  School  Attendance. — The  enforcement  of  com- 
pulsory education  laws  is  greatly  complicated  by  the  existence 
of  private  schools  over  which  the  state  exercises  no  inspection. 
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In  many  cities  twenty-five  per  cent  or  more  of  the  children 
attend  private  schools,  whose  teachers  are  not  certificated  by 
the  state,  whose  courses  of  study  are  not  examined,  and  whose 
work  is  not  inspected.  Theoretically,  parents  have  the  rigtit 
in  many  states  to  keep  their  children  at  schools  not  public 
for  the  prescribed  minimum  of  time,  in  which  schools  the 
children  may  receive  practically  no  education.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  state  is  debarred  from  passing  on  the  quality 
of  education  given.  So  far,  in  the  United  States  no  state  is 
able  to  enforce  educational  standards  in  private  schools,  being; 
able  to  make  only  the  same  requirement  as  in  the  public 
schools,  which  is  based  on  length  of  time  attending.  It  is 
well  known,  of  course,  that  in  Europe,  outside  of  England, 
where  the  rights  of  individual  conscience  arc  very  extensively 
recognized,  private  schools  are  inspected  and  must  reach  the 
standards  prescribed  for  public  schools,  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island  have  already  recognised  the 
importance  of  public  inspection,  and  have  provisions  in  their 
laws  which  enable  them  in  some  measure  to  supervise  private 
schools. 

Aid  to  Parents.  —  There  is  presupposed  u  free  education, 
which  has  been  offered  in  American  schools  for  many  years. 
But  the  proponents  have  found  that  the  logic  of  the  system 
kof   state  interference,  or  of  having  the   state  stand  in  lo(6 
*  parentis,  carries  them  still  further.     In  several  states  where 
free  text-books  arc  not  supplied,  special  laws  exist,  compelling 
the  local  board  to  purchase  school-books  for  needy  children. 
But  text-books  alt^ne  will  not  take  a  child  to  school;  he  must 
have  clothing  and  meals;  and  recently  two  states  —  Ohio  and 
(Colorado  —  have  undertaken  to  supply  these  in  the  case  of 
'needy  children.'     But  poverty  of  parents  may  press  the  mat- 
ter farther  back.     In  not  a  few  cases  it  happens  that  a  vigorous 
child  of  thirteen  is  the  sole  support  of  sick  or  otherwise  depend- 
ent parents,  and  that  the  child  is  quite  willing  to  work.     Utukr 
these  conditions  the  enforcement  of  the  law  becomes  difficult, 
and  in  many  cities   the  organized   charities  have  organized 
special  relief  for  just  this  class  of  cases.    This,  too.  might 
•  Sh«w,  EJ.  Rtti.  4  !  133. 
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well  become  a  matter  for  state  action,  siacc  the  alternative 
presented  to  the  state  is  to  supply  the  needful  food  and  stip- 
port  or  allow  the  child  to  grow  up  in  relative  ignorance. 
Such  action  must  be  exercised  with  extreme  caution,  other- 
wise it  could  become  a  dangerous  menace  to  independ- 
ence. 

The  following  problems  may  be  said  to  be  the  yet  unsolved 
in  regard  to  compulsory  education  :  — 

a.  Vocational  Education.  —  The  curriculum  of  the  elemen- 
tary school  is  in  many  cases  not  yet  sufficiently  adapted  to 
the  class  of  childcn  who  either  desire  or  are  obliged  to  go 
early  into  industry.  The  consequence  is  that  parents  and 
children  feel  that  the  last  couple  of  years  of  school  life  arc 
not  profitably  spent,  and  educators  themselves  must  realize 
that  this  is  largely  true,  and  that  the  chief  advantage  which 
comes  to  the  children  from  being  held  from  labor  until  ihey 
reach  their  fourteenth  year  is  physical  It  is  believed  that 
under  better  school  conditions,  and  with  curricula  providing 
a  certain  quantity  of  work  which  should  be  frankly  recog- 
nized as  vocational,  parents  would  not  be  so  eager  to  have 
their  children  withdraw  from  school,  and  the  children  them- 
selves would  attend  with  more  pleasure.  The  elementary 
school  is  at  present  always  uniform  for  alt  children,  which 
prevents  a  measure  of  adaptation  to  the  special  needs  of 
those  who  arc  to  go  early  into  employment.  In  the  upper 
grades  courses  of  study  should  provide  as  alternatives  for 
these  pupils  some  studies  at  least  which  are  eminently  practi- 
cal in  their  nature.  Into  these  courses  the  large  children, 
frequently  retarded  in  their  grades,  should  be  allowed  to  go, 
and  the  work  given  as  much  of  a  turn  as  possible  to  meet 
their  needs.  This  work  need  not  be  exclusively  vocational 
It  any  time,  but  should  combine  vocational  and  cultural 
elements,  to  the  end  that  the  utmost  possible  educational 
profit,  on  the  level  needful  to  them,  should  accrue  to  pupils 
who  will  early  leave  the  school  for  industry.  The  more 
abstruse  studies  of  grammar  and  arithmetic  should  be  put  on 
B  purely  practical  basis,  and  much  more  should  be  made  of 
the  study  of  current  events,  of  local  history  and  civics,  and 
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of  practical  written  and  spoken  English,  to  the  end  that  for 
these  pupils  the  maximuin  profit  may  be  derived.^ 

h.  QualificadoD  for  Entering  Employment. — The  qualifica- 
tions for  Icavbg  school  must  approximate  the  qualifications  for 
entering  on  employment.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  fix- 
ing these  are  several.  Commonly,  age  alone  has  been  taken 
into  account,  supplemented  later,  as  we  have  seen,  by  educa- 
tional qualifications,  like  the  completion  of  the  work  of  a 
certain  grade,  ability  to  read  and  write,  etc.,  finally  reaching 
the  standard  of  having  completed  the  eighth  grade.  From 
the  standpoint  of  lliose  who  consider  the  child's  fitness  for 
labor,  however,  there  has  recently  arisen  the  question  as  to 
whether  weak  and  insufficiently  developed  children,  even  if 
meeting  the  age  and  educational  requirements,  should  be 
allowed  to  go  to  work.  This  new  standard  will  undoubtedly 
tend  to  influence  the  issuance  of  permits  to  labor  in  the 
future,  and  suggests  the  very  great  need  of  some  sort  of 
standardization  of  the  conditions  under  which  children  should 
be  allowed  to  leave  school  and  enter  on  difTcrcnt  kinds  of 
employment.  Many  students  of  this  subject  believe  that  a 
distinct  educational  test  should  also  be  imposed,  no  roaKer 
what  age  requirement  may  be  met,  to  the  end  that  these  will 
become  an  incentive  to  attain  a  degree  of  education.     The 

I  "The  WlKLOniin  C(immi[t««  [on  Cbild  Labor]  U  convinced  ihu  child  Uwc 
hwi  HMiding  by  thrmtcUc*,  even  If  thorough  and  modem  in  Ibnn,  ate  loo  aA«B 
•  mucVerir  fA  legiiUtioa  unlm  the;  are  accompwiied  bj  uiiUacttxy  and 
ifaatoughly  enftircccl  (ducaliin  and  truancy  law*  and  hy  nngtadfd  roonn  aad 
tcbuuls  pliygitwndi,  acd  paik  facilitict,  and  in  gencTBl.  ontcca  when  rmploymeit 
if  denieJ  tu  childcen,  achiii^l  ana!  vacation  facililic*  art  giten  tad  xhool  at- 
tandancc  compelled.  Out  cammltlee,  IherefoTc,  icelu  not  only  a  child  laboi  law 
which  ihall  be  practical  and  modem  in  the  linl  ■»■(,  but  alio  to  keep  iatf 
abr»*i  (anil  if  poitible  in  advance  of  that  •landaid)  (he  cilncatiODal  lyMCHof 
the  Kale,  including  compuliory  eilucAIiun  la*i  and  tatulaclorr  tiuaocr  b*K 
And  wc  li<-licve  tliat  the  juvenile  court  (hould  be  eitcnilcd  thiou|;faoigt  the  nate. 
Uikdeiiiable  ai  certain  form*  of  child  labor  are,  and  mucli  as  wc  may  look  Ibrward 
la  tba  lime  when  no  child  nndet  aiiteen  «hall  be  emptoyed  «l  tiaiafu)  occvp*- 
llouk  Ike  faci  icmaina  that  und«  eiiiling  condition*  a  crcal  namber  of  ow 
children  iimtt  woik  for  u*i{;Ft,  and  that  li  It  (*r  woru  to  hare  cliiUten  i*  idle- 
neu  on  ihtr  urccti.  ttuJ>inj(  ihe  (chool  of  crimf,  became  of  lack  o(  pr 
rdaraiional  Iswi  and  of  vacation  tchool*  and  playground*  and  othn  ptopct  i 
normal  vaya  in  u»c  ihc  abounding  ttrenEth  of  cfaildbood."  — National 
*.  Com.  Rep.,  1907  :  p.  15&. 
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setting  of  an  educational  qualification  should,  however,  be 
expressed  in  terras  of  the  sludenl's  real  ability  lodo  the  work. 
c.  Eaforcement-  —  In  the  last  analysis,  the  enforcement  of 
the  compulsory  education  should  rest  with  the  educational 
authorities,  working  through  the  juvenile  court  and  probation 
sy'stem  in  case  of  necessity.  The  school  system  should  have 
its  own  health  authorities,  and  these  should  examine  every 
child  to  whom  an  employment  certificate  is  issued.  The  at- 
tendance department,  through  a  system  of  registration,  should 
keep  track  of  all  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  cooper- 
ating with  factory  inspectors.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  would  be  possible  to  locate  in  the  school  system  responsi- 
bility for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  fixing  minimum  condi- 
tions for  labor.  The  attendance  officer,  knowing  the  location 
and  working  conditions  of  all  employed  children,  could  easily 
cooperate  with  factory  inspectors  as  to  night  labor  and 
dangerous  occupations.  Without  some  such  system  as  this 
of  coordinating  the  forces  of  the  community  concerned  with 
child  labor,  the  progress  of  legislation  of  an  effective  sort 
regarding  both  compulsory  education  and  premature  child 

(bcH-  will  be  slow  of  enforcement  and  confused  in  operation. 


2.    CHILD   LABOR   LEGISLATION 


In  European  countries  and  American  slates  the  right  of 
the  child  to  an  education  has  been  made  one  of  the  strong 
grounds  for  regulating  by  law  the  labor  of  children  below 
certain  ages.  The  nineteenth  century,  which  saw  the  rise  of 
universal  education,  has  also  witnessed  a  hardly  less  extensive 
movement  to  relieve  children  from  the  consequences  of  pre- 
mature labor  and  industrial  exploitation.^ 

'  Tbe  child  lilior  muvfinotiC  tcilly  h>rl  it»  hrRinning  in  EngUni  u  c«rly  u 
iSoi.  triot  10  Ihat  lime  ihe  facloiy  nyilem  had  developed,  and  the  law  |)or- 
MitUd  pauper  children  In  be  apprciiliccil.  Willi  ihr  i!c*clopmenl  of  machinery 
•Uch  childteo  cwold  manaje,  the  demand  Ua  thete  bvcamc  very  fiical.  and 
((nil*  acouteil  the  c»uniry,  pnctkally  7>u[i;haktng  imall  children  by  thoiuandi 
fnin  the  inttitutions  for  ilaviih  work  in  ihe  mill*.  The  huutt  were  umcKulaied, 
ibc  intfhlnoy  waa  kcpl  Eolng  nighl  and  day,  and  gang  lucceeded  sing  in  ihe 
ibi::^.    The  death  r>te  was  high,  and  the  cliikltcn  melted  un-iy,     lovcitijallont 
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Hational  and  State  Legislation.  —  Legislation  affecting  the 
labor  of  minors  has  beea  usually  national  in  its  scope  ia 
European  countries;  hence  it  presenls  a  certain  consistency 
and  effectiveness  in  operation  which  is  not  found  in  the 
United  States,  where  each  state  deals  with  the  matter  in- 
dependently, and  where  no  means  of  national  interference 
have  yet  been  evolved.'  In  England,  for  example,  after  a 
long  compaign,  bitterly  fought  by  industrial  interests.  Parlia- 
ment has,  in  successive  stages,  provided  legislation  which  has 
proven  fairly  effective.  A  few  American  states  like  Ma*- 
sachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Illinois  have,  after  long  contests, 
finally  produced  satisfactory  legislation  and  means  of  enforce- 
ment ;  but  other  slates  lag  far  behind,  sometimes  because  of 
the  absence  of  lines  of  industry  permitting  the  exploitation  of 
children,  sometimes  because  of  an  apathetic  public  opinion, 
and  sometimes  because  of  the  resisting  powers  of  vested  in- 
terests. Within  recent  years  national  philanihropic  orgaai- 
zations  have  taken  an  active  interest  in  promoting  legislation 
and  the  enforcement  of  laws.  These,  and  various  local 
bodies,  have  created  a  large  amount  of  public  interest,  and 
the  last  few  years  have  witnessed  a  great  advance  in  legis- 
lation. Frogress  has  been  handicapped,  however,  by  lack 
of  scientific  knowledge.  However  powerful  the  sentimental 
interest  opposed  to  specific  forms  of  child  labor,  it  has  noi 
always  been  true  that  the  opposition  has  been  grounded  on 
facts,  either  of  a  physical  or   social  nature.     Recently  it 

of  thetc  condiliom  led  lo  Ibc  BUI  of  iSoj,  which  «-u  the  &m  luge  legUblivt 
«lcp  taken,  init  wlikli  limilcd  (ho  huun  a\  chitilrrn  at  wuik  t<>  lu«lrr.  AbMM 
coniinucil,  however,  *n.l  in  1S4S  the  £(»t  Ten  lloui  Bill  wu  poucd,  nUeb 
limiicd  Ihe  lime  <if  wntk  for  children  unilet  thirteen  lo  Ave  houn,  boi]  for  all 
womcQ  and  young  penioni  —  br»ys  under  eighteen  — to  Ico  eich  day. 

'The  B«vcrldge  Bill.  —  In  1907  an  altcmpl  trai  ntnde  to  pua  tluaagh 
Cungrcit  a  bill  prohibiting  intersute  commcrM  in  kdikI*  that  wete  iwuw' 
factared  hy  chihl  Ubiir.  The  meature  ccMled  wide  inlcielt,  aincc  [I  aajtCMcd 
a  meniu  of  priscartng  tiationtl  legi^ition  on  (tiii  lubjcul,  and  uf  ihiu  coettiif 
luiivlllini;  (lalcii,  But  il  wai  iteiicrally  believed  lo  be  aa  nnwatfaMcd  citciUioB 
of  congrenional  control  of  commecte.  and  il  failed  uf  gutuKc.  Ai  nuMcn  •>■ 
Mind,  it  la  ilouhtful  if  Ihe  national  govcrmncnt  hai  anf  d:rra  conlro),  etefft 
OrtT  the  Diilrid  of  Coluinbii,  whiuh  hat  received  a  t['>nd  law.  lailitMlf, 
through  confetcneei  of  the  executivn  of  other  alaU^  nuifaniutjr  may  cvcoluillr 
knnlt. 
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has  been  proposed  that  the  nadona)  government  establish  a 
Bureau  of  Children  to  investigate  all  the  conditions  which 
affect  the  well-being  of  childhood,  in  so  far  as  such  knowl- 
edge and  experimentation  are  not  now  available  from  exist- 
ing agencies.  Another  proposal  has  been  that  this  should  be 
an  added  function  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  In  any  case, 
the  conviction  has  arisen  that  the  nation,  with  its  vary- 
ing legislation  and  its  numerous  problems  of  childhood  arising 
from  heterogeneous  population,  should  develop  agencies 
which,  in  this  division  of  social  economy,  should  do  what  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  does  in  its  field.  No  .state  and  no 
pri%'ate  agency  now  possesses  the  means  or  can  command  the 
men  and  resources  to  undertake  the  work ;  but  the  nation 
could  support  and  forward  it  and  powerfully  modify  state 
legislation  iilong  socially  constructive  lines. 

Child  Labor  Laws.  — The  following  represent  the  essential 
features  of  the  child  labor  laws  of  a  few  states  which  have 
given  effective  attention  to  the  matter.  We  have  previously 
noted  the  educational  counterparts  of  this  legislation :  — 

Hew  J«TMy  don  Dot  allon  labor  iind^r  fourteen:  but  it  does  not  impoM 
cduoiioDal  teats  upou  fureignen  reselling  iliai  age-  Uoth  boys  and  {[iris 
over  fourteen  may  be  employed  .tt  niglit,  to  the  limit  of  Afly-five  bouts 
per  weeL.  It  is  felt  ihnt  tbe  gla^s  industry  should  be  characlerited  as  a 
dlBceroui  trade,  but  this  idea  hxs  no  legal  elTect  yet.  An  Txccllent  older 
lanr  in  New  jcney  prohibited  the  rmploymcot  of  women  and  minors  undti' 
tighlt«n  by  nl);hl,  except  in  a  few  industries ;  l)ut  ihb  lawh.is  been  repealed. 

In  Ponnsylvsnia  the  principle  of  dangerous  trades  i»  recognized,  in  thai 
boys  under  sixlecn  may  not  wuric  underground.  Up  to  190}  this  sUte 
permitted  children  meeting  an  cducdliotiai  test  to  Ulior,  even  in  all-night 
worfc,  if  ibcy  hsd  reM:heil  the  age  of  thirteen.  The  educational  lest  waa 
STOwcdly  brcdcal,  the  merest  scrawl  sutlicing  for  writing.  Even  by  tbe 
latest  legislation  night  woric  is  not  sufficiently  regulated. 

Il«w  York. —  In  many  respects  New  York  has  the  best  laws,  but  even 
these  permit  late  night  work  in  stores,  allow  boys  of  ten  who  have  attended 
aeliool  to  sell  papers  on  the  streets,  and  permit  children  of  fourteen  10  work 
tin  ten  o'clock  at  night.  The  good  features  are :  till  fourteen  all  children 
must  be  at  school;  from  fourteen  to  sixlcea  all  must  be  at  work  or  at 
tchool ;  age  must  be  proved  otherwise  than  by  parents'  word ;  before  he 
eu  get  a  work  ccrtilicaie  a  child  must  show  by  certiiictte  from  (he  tchool 
pnadpal  that  he  has  in  the  preceding  year  attended  school  130  days;  the 
pbydciaii  of  the  Board  of  Health  who  signs  the  ccrli&ctle  must  state  th^t 
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ii«f  *Bs«aIttUBre(or  acUldof  his  age,  and  In  Kood  heahfa.* 
snDdarf  far  ibe  child  who  geu  x  working  cenificuc  i* 
,  bM  fa<dj  adraneed :  reading,  writ!  ng,  EDsUsb  painmar,  geogiaphf, 
<*«p  to,  a&d  Includltig  fractioiu."     A  defect  of  the  New 
t  it  den  not  reacli  icucrnent  home  hbor. 
L^ls  l^sS  Ohio  pasMd  a  law  which  is  regarded  by  many  lodil 
I  ai^/eAoi  (o  tBjnhing  to  be  round.    It  prohibits  the  cmplojnenl 
'  founecD,  limits  loan  eight-Iiour  day.gitb  uDderd|ihi«ti 
sixteen,  and  to  Tony-eight  boure  per  week,  and  no  wotk 
Ac  hoiB*  of  six  Id  cvcoing  and  seven  In  moruing.     It  iodudo 
w  ^mmbKXan  as  a  dangerous  trade  for  jrouth  under  sixteen,  aod  re- 
in cigfcl  wotDcn  factory  "  visitors,"  so  called,  because  another  law  rcqinrtd 
t  bctory  iB^iectorB  shall  be  chosen  from  atDoag  the  electorv  oC  the  itatb 
lAbor  of  ChiMrra  Ln  GrMt  Brttalo  is  goreraed  by  two  geoenl  vti 
■dy  poued  bf  Parliament.    They  6x  general  rules,  bat  local  authorities 
>y  supplrnwDt  these.     In  general,  the  following  coiulitioiu  prerd: 
'cJUIdrea  under  twelve  may  not  be  emp1o>-cd  in  factories  and  workshops, 
sod  under  eleven  in  street  trades ;  children  from  twelve  to  foortcea  miy 
be  emi>1oypd  in  shops  and  factories  only  half  time,  and  most  attend  a  rto 
ognired  sdiool  when  not  employed ;  if  the  child  fiib  to  attend  schod, 
employment  must  ulso  cease;  in  all  textile  £utories  children  under  tixtccn 
may  work  only  between  6  A.M.  and  6  p.m.  or  7  a.m.  and  7  fM.    Outtf 
the  lime  given  above,  at  least  two  hours  must  be  given  foe  owals;  no  per- 
son under  eighteen  rruy  be  employed  in  shops  h>nger  then  Mventyjixir 
JwuTS  per  week  includinz  mcnl  times;  any  peraon  under  sixteen  mling 
;  must  present  n  certificate  from  the  "  ccntfylng  surgeon  "  procsted  x 
'  th*  employer's  expense,  who  muirt  approve  age  and  other  fitness  far  the 
woric ;  and  the  factory  inspector  may  prevent  the  employment  of  any  yaaag 
lP«rson  under  sixteen  if  he  thinks  such  person  unfit.    In  general,  also,  the 
Ibws  impose  cotuidrrahlc  rcstriciioos  in  the  case  of  danj(ero«u  trader.    la 
1 1901.  a  total  of  36,;oo  children  under  fourteen  were  employed  in  lutfle 
'bctories  ax  half'timcrs. 

Id  Oermany  child  labor  is  rcgubicd  partly  by  state  laws  and  ponlybf 
federal  ordinances.  The  Uws  are  oomplicaied,  and  p.vt  coosideraUc  atlc** 
lioa  10  "  related  children  " ;  that  is,  those  working  with  relatives.  Childtta 
under  thirteen  or  those  over  thirteen  who  hai-c  not  completed  the  comraoa 
school  course  arc  prohibited  from  laboring  in  factories,  mines  buiUtng 
opeiations,anda  variety  of  specified  workshops.  Related  children  under  thitr- 
teen  may  be  employed  in  a  variety  oi  local  industries,  but  the  local  police 
may  restrict  such  labor  at  any  time.  All  chUdren  under  Ihirtcen  «iuA 
attend  school:  hence  their  hours  of  Ubor  are  restricted  so  as  to  pcrab 
school  attendance.  Such  work  mnt  be  by  day,  must  not  begin  until  o<w 
boor  after  the  aftemooa  sdiOOl  awsloo,  and  for  noa-rclatcd  cfaildreB  aaj 
ua\  exceed  three  houn  per  day,  except  during  vacation,  when  it  nsj  be 
bur.  Children  under  fourteen  may  not  i>c  employed  in  factories  more 
six  hours  per  day ;  and  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  not  more  than  ten 
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hours.  Emploi^re  must  Allnw  all  young  people  under  «|;htMn  to  attend 
■clwob  for  adult*,  which  .ittendancs  may  be  nvtdc  compulsory  by  local 
■dlhoride*.  So  &r  as  sutisiics  are  available,  ihey  show  that  ihe  part-time 
cmploymetit  of  children  under  fmirlecn  is  very  extensive,  being,  to  1900, 
133,000,  or  6.S  per  cent  of  the  children  of  school  age ;  10  which  must  be 
added  about  3300  employed  in  factories. 

la  France  the  laws  governing  child  labor  are  simple  and  uniform,  except 
that  workshops  in  which  only  members  of  the  family  arc  employed  under 
ihc  direction  of  father  or  guardian  are  exempt,  as  arc  also  agricultural  &nd 
pRrely  mercantile  cxiahlishmcni-s.  The  main  points  of  the  laws  arc :  be- 
fore employment  in  factories,  workshops,  quarries,  mines,  etc..  children  must 
have  completed  their  thinccnih  year  and  llic  common  school  course  of  educa- 
tion. Males  under  eighteen  and  all  females  may  doI  be  employed  more 
than  lea  hours  per  day,  and  io  mines  all  boys  from  thirteen  lo  eighleeo 
fcars  of  age  may  work  only  eight  hours.  Females  may  nol  work  undef- 
grouad.  Work  between  9  r.u.  and  5  a.m.  is  forbidden  to  all  males  under 
dghtecQ  and  to  all  females.  Children  under  sixteen  may  be  required  by 
executive  authority  to  undergo  special  physical  cxamlnatloa  before  being 
employed  in  certain  occupations ;  and  children  under  eighteen  must  pos- 
sess employment  cerliticates  showing  their  age,  schooling  qualilicalions, 
and  physical  fitness  for  Ihe  work  they  have  lo  perform.  The  executive 
fltfH»l*F  are  auihoriicd  to  make  certain  exemptions. 

In  SwtlicrUnd,  for  over  Iwenly.five  years,  tbe  slate  authorities  have 
nade  eJich  child  who  is  the  sole  support  of  a  widowed  mother,  ilie  holder 
of  a  schoUrsliip  equivalent  to  the  amount  Ihe  child  should  earn,  and  this 
is  paid  on  pii.-scntalioQ  of  evidence  of  regular  allendaoce  at  school. 

The  gradua]  development  of  legislation  protecting  children 
in  industry  in  America  and  foreign  countries  shows  the  ap- 
ptoiitnatioii  of  certain  standards  which  may  be  described  as 
lollows :  — 

a.  Legal  Restrictions.  —  There  must  be  a  minimum  age 
below  which  it  becomes  illegal  for  children  to  work.  This 
minimum  age  is  affected  by  the  kind  of  employment,  the 

iTticipation  of  parents  in  the  employment,  and  the  sex  of 
be  worker.  The  best  practice  makes  thirteen  or  fourteen 
the  minimum  age  for  factory  work,  sixteen  for  mines,  and 
twelve  for  so-called  street  trades.  Females  may  not  work 
underground,  and  for  some  types  of  trade  and  factory  work 
the  minimum  age  for  them  is  higher  than  for  boys-  Danger- 
ous or  hazardous  trades  arc  recognized,  and  children  below 
a  certain  age  prohibited  from  working  in  them. 

b.  EducAtioaal  Standard.  —  The  educational  rights  of  chil- 
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dren  must  take  precedence,  up  to  a  certain  age,  of  the  right 
to  labor.  In  Germany  and  France  children  even  of  the 
minimum  age  must  have  completed  the  common  school 
course  of  study.  In  American  states  the  standard  is  fre- 
quently low  and  indefinite,  involving  ability  to  read  and  write. 
In  8ome  American  states  it  is  attempted  to  meet  this  difficulty 
by  requiring  a  considerable  attendance  the  year  previous  to 
the  application  fur  work.  The  English  law  seeks  to  comtniK 
schooling  with  labor,  by  a  carefully  guarded  system  of  half- 
time  employment.  The  Germans  make  compulsory  some 
form  of  education,  usually  up  to  the  seventeenth  or  eigh- 
teenth year,  and  oblige  employers  to  allow  time  for  this. 
Hitherto  much  of  this  teaching  has  been  given  on  Sunday, 
or  in  evenings ;  but  there  are  religious  objections  to  the  first 
method,  and  hygienic  objections  to  the  second,  and  there 
seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  insist  that  this  continuation  school 
attendance  of  six  or  more  hours  per  week  will  have  to  be 
provided  for  out  of  the  working  time  of  the  pupil.  For  the 
American  states  it  is  highly  desirable  that  a  positive  edu- 
cational test  he  imposed  which  shall  make  the  issuance  of  a 
labor  certificate  conditional  upon  having  attained  a  certain 
educational  standard.  This  would  react  greatly  on  the  morale 
of  the  school,  since  now  many  retarded  children  simply  sit 
passive,  waiting  for  the  time  when  they  shall  have  completed 
the  requisite  days  of  attendance  and  attained  the  required 
age  in  order  to  go  to  work.  On  the  other  hand,  the  adoption 
of  such  a  standard  as  this  should  be  accompanied  by  the 
development  within  the  schools  of  greater  flexibility  of 
courses,  adapted  to  foreign  and  to  retarded  children.  To 
require  all  to  complete  the  entire  work  found  in  the  present 
elementary  course  of  study,  with  its  formal  and  oftea  un- 
serviceable character,  would  be  too  great  A  hardship. 

c.  Physical  Condition  for  Labor.  ^  Not  merely  age  and 
educational  qualifications  are  sufficient  to  assure  the  child 
permission  to  take  up  work.  In  France  we  have  seen  that 
a  medical  authority  must  pass  on  the  child's  fitness  for  labor; 
in  some  states  in  the  United  States  the  Health  Dcpartmeul 
rquired  to  pass  on  such  fitness.     Since  an  important  part 
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of  the  alms  of  child  kbor  legislation  is  to  conserve  the 
physical  well-being  of  children,  it  is  manifestly  important  that 
physical  development  and  health  be  taken  into  consideration. 
At  present,  laws  to  this  eflfect  arc  considerably  inoperative, 
owing  to  lack  of  satisfactory  standards;  but  in  time  standards 
of  physical  fitness  will  be  developed,  so  that  the  matter  of 
conserving  the  health  of  youthful  workers  will  be  possible. 
In  fact,  it  may  become  necessary  to  physically  examine 
childrcD  who  have  begun  work  to  discover  whether  the 
occupations  they  are  following  arc  tending  to  develop  in- 
jurious  consequences.' 

Industrial  and  civic  efficiency  demand  that  to  some  extent 
in  proportion  as  the  later  life  of  the  child  is  to  be  mechanical 
and  his  labor  highly  specialized,  he  should  early  be  allowed 
opportunities  to  attain  to  full  development  on  the  natural 
level.  For  such  a  child,  even  more  than  the  usual  amount 
of  time  for  play  expression  is  necessary,  that  the  aesthetic 
impulses  may  have  some  exercise,  and  the  physical  powers 
be  developed. 

d.  Conditions  of  Labor.  —  Finally,  all  progressive  child  labor 
legislation  is  more  and  more  taking  account  of  Ihe  length  of 
day  and  the  time  of  day  during  which  it  is  desirable  to  permit 
children  to  work.  One  of  the  anomalies  in  economic  progress 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  lung  after  men.  in  the  so<;aIIed  or- 
ganized trades,  have  won  the  shorter  day  of  labor,  women  and 
children  have  still  been  found,  owing  to  their  inability  to  act 
cooperatively,  working  long  days  and  at  unseasonable  hours 
of  night.  In  greater  or  less  degree  the  best  child  labor 
legislation  now  prohibits  night  work,  especially  for  girls,  and 
limits  the  length  of  day  or  week  which  children  may  be  kept 
at  work.  German  legislation,  especially,  is  also  careful  in 
prescribing  eating  and  recreation  periods  The  importance 
of  limiting  to  eight  hours  the  working  day  of  a  growing  boy 

I  **  L^  m  coaliic  btrfucv  il  it  tun  laic  tint  in  tliin  ai;^'  uf  irun,  a\  miu-lime 
tcDdiBg,  and  of  lubdividcd  labor,  that  vc  ncc<i,  ai  never  bcfure.  the  uninmnieUed 
•Bd  iaipiicil  activity  <A  youth.  Tu  cut  It  uut  fmrn  our  nalionnl  IKc.  u  wc  coti- 
■lantly  do,  in  rcj^rd  to  Ihowandi  uf  workinj;  chililtcn,  i*  ■  moat  peiiluul  undcr- 
uliinji.  and  cDdangen  the  very  indiuiry  to  which  cbejr  have  been  MCiilioed."  — 
JaksADDAUS. 
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or^rl  is  found  partly  in  purely  physiological  reasons  connected 
with  the  growth  of  the  child,  which  takes  place  through  leisure 
for  play  and  rest 

The  Weak  Points  in  American  child  labor  legislation  are 
found  under  the  following  conditions :  ~— 

a.  The  textile  mills  of  the  Southern  states  are  employing  • 
very  considerable  number  of  children  who  have  DCither  the 
education  nor  the  physical  development  for  that  work.  £x> 
cept  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  the  sooUcd  twclvc-how 
standard  holds  in  the  South.  In  South  Carolina,  in  Georgia, 
and  in  Alabama  it  is  yet  possible  for  a  tcn-ycar-oId  child  by 
permission  of  the  law  to  work  twelve  hours  a  day.  In  North 
Carolina  twelve-year-old  children  may  work  twelve  night 
hours.  In  these  states,  poor  as  the  laws  are,  there  is  no 
machinery  fur  their  enforcement,  and  the  agent  of  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee  says  their  violation  b 
a  matter  of  common  notoriety.  Except  in  Kentucky  and 
Maryland  there  are  no  compulsory  education  laws  in  the 
South,  and  "that  has  been  made  the  plea  for  sentencing 
thousands  of  little  children  to  hard  labor  for  no  other  crime 
than  the  supposed  poverty  of  their  parents."  Agent  McKel- 
way  believes  "that  there  arc  over  6a,ooo  children  under  14 
at  work  in  Southern  cotton  mills."' 

b.  Certain  special  types  of  industry  in  New  Jersey,  West 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  Indiana  offer  great  tempta- 
tions to  the  early  employment  of  boys.  The  Coal  mines, 
glass  factories,  and  tobacco  factories  have  specialized  forma  of 
labor  which  children  can  perform  effectively,  but  which  art 
all  deleterious  physically,  and  often  harmful  morally.  The 
coal  work  costs  the  lives  and  limbs  of  many  children.  The 
glass  factory  work  involves  night  work  with  attendant  fatigue 
and  bad  moral  consequences. 

c.  Even  in  states  like  New  York,  where  legislation  and  the 
machinery  for  enforcement  are  above  the  average,  no  suc- 
cessful means  have  yet  been  devised  for  correcting  the  evil  In 
tenements  and  at  homes. 

Segistratioo.  —  Many  of  the  difficulties  which  arbe  with 
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Terence  to  the  enforcement  of  child  labor  legislation 
aDd  compulsory  attendance  at  school  could  be  obviated  in 
cities  at  least  by  the  maintenance  of  an  effective  system  of 
registration  or  a  "  live  census "  which  would  be  kept  con- 
tinuous. This  will  be  discussed  more  fully  in  a  subsequent 
chapter  (p.  538),  but  here  it  may  be  noted  that  when  cases  of 
violation  of  the  law  are  suspected,  or  when  children  fail  to  ap- 
pear at  school,  the  lack  of  a  system  of  registration  makes  it 
difEcult  and  expensive  to  trace  them.  But  a  continuous  cen- 
sus kept  up  by  the  attendance  department  of  the  schools, 
keeping  record  year  after  year  of  the  child's  age,  health  con- 
ditions, scholastic  attainments,  and  the  like  would  provide 
almost  instantly  the  data  on  which  an  employment  certificate 
might  be  issued  when  the  proper  time  for  that  had  arrived. 
The  attendance  departments  of  the  schools  should  take  ac- 
count, also,  of  all  new  arrivals  into  a  city  or  district,  where 
children  under  sixteen  were  involved,  and  thus  supply  the  in- 
formation to  the  authorities  concerned  with  the  issuance  of  the 
labor  certificate  at  any  time. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII 


School  Discipline  and  Govehnment 


The  last  hiilf-ccntury  has  seen  a  significant  change  in  the 
dItcipUne  of  children,  both  in  the  home  and  in  the  school. 
One  would  hesitate  to  say  that  this  change  is  entirely  for 
the  belter,  but  thut  the  relationships  between  parents  and 
teachers  and  the  children  under  their  charge  have  been  greatly 
modified,  no  one  can  dcay.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  this  is  one 
element  in  educational  progress,  —  no  doubt  it  is  true.  The 
ethical  aims  of  the  modern  school  require  a  different  atmoa- 
pbere  and  a  higher  degree  of  cooperation  than  were  to  be 
seen  in  the  older  schools.  But  this  is  not  a  sufficient  explana- 
Uon  of  the  radical  difference  between  the  school  government 
of  to^ay  and  that  of  fifty  years  ago. 

The  Growth  of  the  Democratic  Spirit. —  It  may  be  that  there 
has  been  an  overstimulation  of  the  democratic  spirit  in  our 
country,  partly  the  result  of  a  reaction  from  the  more  mili- 
tary and  rigid  civic  relations  found  in  European  countries 
whence  so  many  of  our  people  have  emigrated.  The  stars 
and  stripes  are  a  synonym  for  freedom,  and  American  youth 
grasping  this  idea  are  inclined  to  get  away  from  parental 
authority  at  an  early  age.  No  longer  are  children  restrained 
and  governed  in  the  homes  with  that  care  and  sense  of  re- 
ponsibility  which  was  true  in  the  homes  of  our  fathers.  This 
being  the  case,  parents  object  to  severity  and  force  in  the 
school.  In  many  cities  and  towns,  corporal  punishment  is 
forbidden,  and  teachers  are  required  to  use  only  moral  means 
in  their  control. 

Influence  of  Individualism. — And  yet  there  are  other  causes 
ol  this  change.  Those  principles  of  human  responsibility  and 
conduct  which  are  expressed  in  theology  and  in  the  social 
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code  have  been  greatly  modiricd.  The  human  element  has 
been  brought  into  prominence.  The  responsibility  which  one 
oves  to  God  and  to  man  has  been  somewhat  overshadowed  by 
tbeidea  of  responsibility  to  one's  self.  This  kind  of  individu- 
alism is  not  lilcely  to  be  a  small  (actor  in  a  country  where 
every  mut  works  for  himself  and  his  own.  However  much 
tbe  soctal  spirit  may  be  fostered,  the  individual  is  writ  large 
and  must  always  be  reckoned  with. 

More  Humane  Methods. — The  world  has  grown  more 
humane  Laws  protecting  children  are  rapidly  6ndiag  their 
way  into  our  statute  books.  Societies  for  the  prevention  i>f 
cruelty  to  animals  would  seem  quite  out  of  place  in  a  commu- 
nity where  children  arc  not  amply  guarded  and  protected. 
Id  short,  milder  methods  of  discipline  arc  merely  a  part 
of  a  general  movement  toward  altruism.  It  is  becoming 
atmospheric  and  habituaL  The  tradition  of  hostility  between 
teacher  and  child  Is  a  thing  of  the  pasL  Fewer  truant  ofB- 
cess  are  needed,  because,  as  a  rule,  children  love  school  and 
natoratlr  and  easily  conform  to  its  requirements. 

EfEect  upon  Public  Order. —  The  charge  that  there  is  a  gixiw- 
my  spirit  of  lawlessness  in  the  country,  due  to  lax  methods  of 
discipline,  is  probably  not  well  grounded.  On  the  other  band, 
considering  that  the  United  States  arc  receiving  more  than 
a  DuUmn  foreigners  yearly  whose  children  enter  our  schools, 
causing  in  many  instances  great  congestion  and  making 
soious  demands  upon  the  municipal  exchequer,  it  is  renurk- 
able  that  the  moral  tone  of  the  community  Is  so  high. 

The  Aim  of  School  IHtcipUne.  —  The  question  now  arises. 
What  is  the  true  aim  of  modem  school  discipline  and  what 
does  it  uitdcrtake  to  accomplish  ?  The  answer  is  found  m 
tbe  necessity  that  young  people  passing  from  our  schools  to 
the  freer  life  of  the  college,  the  business  house,  and  the  street. 
should  be  well  trained  in  the  practice  of  self-control  and  self- 
direction.  They  not  only  should  be  able  to  withstand  temp- 
tatioa  and  prww  faithful  to  every  trust,  but  should  take  pride 
to  dobg  so,  and  should  be  strong  in  their  principles  of  rectitude 
afed  in  habitual  well-doing. 

Tbo  Value  of  Experience.  —  This  would  seem,  to  require  a 
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Urge  opportunity  for  tlie  "  practice  of  choice,"  during  the 
whole  school  life.  Children  must  have  experience  in  doing 
right  day  by  day  and  week  by  week.  They  must  learn  to 
cooperate,  to  be  loyal  to  every  good  interest  in  the  home  and 
the  school.  They  should  enjoy  the  satisfaction  which  comes 
from  the  approval  of  both  their  elders  and  their  equals,  —  in 
fact,  they  should  be  respected  citizens  in  the  school  commu- 
nity. The  modem  school  controls  and  guides  its  pupils,  but 
docs  not  undertake  force.  It  places  self-respect  above  fear, 
and  the  consciousness  of  doing  right  above  the  sense  of  con- 
formity to  rules  through  compulsion. 

Comparison  with  European  Schools.  —  In  this  respect  our 
scbooU  differ  from  those  in  most  European  countries.  In  the 
states  of  Germany,  where  we  look  for  some  of  our  best  edu> 
cational  models,  we  find  a  rigidness  and  even  severity  in  the 
management  of  pupils,  which  is  consistent  with  the  traditions 
and  methods  of  the  civic  order.  This  is  not  saying  that 
German  teachers  are  usually  harsh  or  unsympathetic  or  that 
the  pupils  are  unhappy  in  the  school.  The  difference  is  due 
more  to  temperament,  habit,  and  environment  than  to  any  lack 
of  sympathy  or  appreciation.  It  is  said  that  a  change  is 
working  in  English  schools  whereby  more  humane  and  kind- 
lier methods  arc  taking  the  place  of  those  which  are  formal 
and  nntiqunted. 

Thfl  Hew  Humanitarianism.  —  In  an  age  when  nations  insist 
upon  supporting  great  armies  and  navies,  not  for  the  sake  of 
making  war,  but  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  preserving  peace, 
when  all  people  are  being  drawn  together  in  relations  of 
friendliness  and  mutual  regard,  we  may  expect  to  see  not 
only  universal  arbitration  of  difficulties  and  the  reign  of  justice 
between  nations,  but  also  less  arbitrary  measures  of  control, 
in  the  home,  the  school,  and  the  community. 

Pupil  Government.  —  One  method  of  utilizing  the  oppor- 
tunities for  training  in  self-government  and  civic  responsibil- 
ity has  been  to  throw  upon  the  students  in  school  or  college 
the  responsibility  of  maintaining  good  order  and  the  proper 
respect  for  authority  and  law.  In  many  instances  this  plan 
has  worked  successfully.     With  the  advice  and  oversight  of 
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wise  teachers,  the  pupils  have  made  rules  and  have  taken 
steps  to  have  them  obeyed.  With  the  common  consent  of 
the  student  body  and  good  judgment  on  the  part  of  those 
selected  to  act  as  council  or  managing  committee,  questions 
of  discipline  are  promptly  disposed  of  and  public  optuion  is 
invoked  to  support  those  who  hsve  been  appointed  or  elected 
to  perform  executive  functions.  Where  this  method  hasbcea 
attempted  a&  a  remedy  for  the  cfTect  of  poor  discipline  or  un- 
wise management,  it  has  usually  failed.  If  the  restraints  of 
rigid  control  arc  too  suddenly  removed,  and  a  school  is  tbrowo 
back  upon  itself,  the  strain  is  apt  to  be  too  great,  and  disistci 
ensues.  As  in  the  reformatory,  every  effort  is  now  made  to 
gradually  develop  the  self -respect  and  ambition  of  the  inmates, 
so  that  by  an  increasing  degree  of  freedom  of  action  and  the 
exercise  of  choice  they  may  be  prepared  to  go  forth  and  re- 
sume their  place  in  the  world  ;  so  in  the  school,  the  transition 
from  rigid  control  by  the  teacher  to  pupil  government  must 
be  so  gradual  and  so  wisely  directed  as  to  prevent  any  ten- 
dency to  license  or  anarchy. 

Growth  in  Self-goventment  —  The  general  proportion  that 
both  in  our  schools  and  colleges  self-government  should  have 
a  large  place  and  be  regarded  both  as  a  means  and  an  end, 
has  received  general  acceptation.  Kven  where  no  radical 
change  has  been  made  in  the  plans  or  scheme  of  manage- 
ment, the  students  have  been  given  a  larger  opportunity  to 
participate  in  ull  affairs  affecting  the  order  and  government 
of  the  institution.  It  is  not  usual  now  for  heads  of  schools 
and  colleges  to  say,  "  Wc  have  no  discipline ;  the  pupils 
govern  themselves."  If  there  have  been  some  failures  grow- 
ing out  of  the  attempt  to  throw  a  large  part  of  the  rcspons- 
bility  upon  the  students,  it  is  usually  traceable  cither  to  the 
lack  of  character  and  good  judgment  personified  in  the  bead 
of  the  institution  or  to  loose  and  unwise  methods  of  admin- 
istering discipline.  The  theory  of  self-government  is  sound 
wherever  it  can  be  wisely  applied.  It  favors  growth  in  dvic 
and  social  strength,  promotes  ambition,  enthusiasm,  and 
loyalty ;  it  makes  an  institution  self-respecting  and  strong ; 
it  promotes  more  agreeable  relations  between  instructors  ud 
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students,  and  calls  into  play  those  ethical  qualities  which 
belong  to  true  education. 

The  School  City,  —  The  principle  of  self-government  in 
public  schools  has  found  expression  in  the  "  school  city," 
which  has  perhaps  attracted  more  attention  than  any  other 
method  of  discipline.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  treat  this 
matter  and  be  sure  that  one  is  doing  full  justice  to  what  it 
has  or  has  not  accomplished.  Mr.  Wilson  L,  Gill,  its  author, 
and  many  others  who  have  utilized  this  plan,  are  ardent  be- 
lievers in  it,  and  claim  that  unusual  results  have  been  accom- 
plished. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that  the  majority  of 
Those  who  have  tried  the  experiment  have  given  it  up.  It  is 
even  stated  that  of  thirty  or  more  school  cities  organized  in 
the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia,  all  but  one  or  two  have 
been  discontinued.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  several 
schools  where  the  system  is  said  to  be  working  success- 
fully, and  those  whose  judgment  cannot  be  questioned  say 
that  it  not  only  has  given  distinction  and  value  to  their  ethical 
work,  but,  in  many  individual  cases,  has  reached  pupils  who, 
under  ordinary  conditions,  would  have  belonged  to  the  truant 
or  vagrant  class. 

The  author  of  this  system  is  said  to  have  achieved  consider- 
able success  in  applying  it  in  the  public  schools  of  Cuba, 
It  has  been  strongly  indorsed  by  prominent  educators  and 
philanthropists.  Perhaps  the  idea  originally  came  from  the 
George  Junior  Republic,  which  is  so  well  known  and  so  favor- 
ably regarded.  A  modest  beginning  made  in  connection  with 
the  vacation  schools  in  New  York  in  1897  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  then  president  of  the  police  board  and 
other  municipal  officers.  From  that  time,  sporadic  applica- 
tions of  the  same  method  have  been  made  east,  west,  and 
south,  and.  as  before  stated,  there  have  been  both  successes 
and  failures  in  its  operation. 

The  Aims  of  the  School  City. — There  seem  to  be  two 
objects  which  arc  sought  by  the  advocates  of  this  device :  first, 
experience  in  self-government ;  and  second,  an  acquaintance 
with  civic  forms  and  practice.  Some  lay  more  emphasis 
Dpon  the  one  and  some  upon  the  other.    Those  who  have 
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endeavored  to  explain  the  frequent  failures  of  the  plan  say 
that  it  was  introduced  where  self-government  did  not  exist, 
where  pupils  had  not  been  trained  to  8clf<ontrol  and  self- 
direction,  and  that  the  organization  of  the  school  into  a  min- 
iature city,  with  mayor,  board  of  aldermen,  police  courts, 
board  of  health,  etc.,  does  not  in  itself  insure  growth  in  that 
inner  spirit  and  vital  purpose  which  are  the  necessary  pre- 
requisites to  self-government.  Tlie  mechanical  form  of  the 
pEan  is  striking  and  interesting.  It  affords  pupils  some  ac- 
quaintance, although  in  a  very  artificial  way,  with  the  methods 
md  practices  of  civil  government.  Even  here  there  must 
Is  be  the  greatest  care  and  the  most  judicious  oversight 
in  order  that  such  serious  mistakes  are  not  made  as  to  preju- 
^dice  the  whole  scheme  and  bring  it  into  disrepute.  Of  the 
leveral  books  written  on  the  subject,  the  last  one,  while  in- 
tended as  a  defence  of  the  general  theory  of  the  system,  is, 
in  a  sense,  an  explanation  of  its  measurable  insufficiency,  for 
it  shows  that  in  the  successful  work  which  the  author  has 
accomplished  in  several  schools,  he  had  been  careful  to  roalce 
sure  that  the  pupils  had  imbibed  the  spirit  of  self-government 
before  entering  upon  the  new  plan.^ 

Conditions  of  Success.  —  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  school 
city  in  its  mechanical  workings  has  not  the  ethical  basis  for 
securing  true  self-government,  and  when  introduced  for  that 
purpose  is  likely  to  fail.  It  is  hke  putting  new  wine  into  old 
bottles,  —  the  strain  is  too  great  Those  schoolmasters  who 
belong  to  the  ancieat  regime,  and  cling  to  the  rod  as  tbe  ul- 
timate means  of  enforcing  authority,  arc  not  hkcly  to  make  a 
happy  transition  to  a  system  of  pupil  government.  They 
must  first  establish  the  right  relations  between  the  pupib 
and  themselves;  they  must  give  the  students  large  opponu- 
nily  to  practise  those  virtues  which  belong  to  self-governing 
and  self-respecting  citizens.  They  can  then  introduce  the 
school  city  or  any  other  mechanical  agency  with  some  hope 
of  success. 

Practical  Suggestion. — While  it  is  quite  unlikely  that  the 
school  city  will  become  universal  or  even  widely  extended,  it 
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will  have  served  a  noble  purpose  if  it  helps  to  bring  into  bold 
relief  the  two  purposes  which  it  is  intended  to  promote ; 
namely,  self-government  and  good  dtizeiiship.  These  arc 
two  cardinal  factors  in  the  life  of  a  republic.  The  content 
of  the  two  terms  is  immense.  They  are  inclusive  of  much 
that  modem  education  seeks  to  accomplish.  The  lack  of 
success  which  the  school  city  has  encountered  has  revealed 
to  many  principals  and  teachers  their  own  weakness  and 
inefficiency.  The  theory  is  excellent  and  should  not  be 
discarded  or  thrust  aside.  The  concrete  examples  of  its 
successful  installation  in  many  schools  are  reminders  to  all 
easy-going  and  unprogrcssive  schoolmasters  that  there  are 
new  and  better  paths  than  those  which  they  have  followed. 
Such  experiments  are  valuable  in  bringing  into  the  schools 
those  elements  of  naturalness  and  practical  cooperation  which 
are  so  desirable  both  in  the  home  and  the  community.  They 
indicate  the  trend  in  modern  education  and  life ;  they  arc  a 
protest  against  cliques  and  class  distinctions;  they  point  to  a 
time  when  our  civic  affairs  will  be  managed  more  directly  by 
the  peoi>)e  and  less  by  the  bosses;  when,  as  a  democracy, 
we  are  free  from  the  rule  of  the  oligarchy.  School  men  are 
naturally  conservative  and  jealous  of  those  who  advocate  new 
ideas,  whether  they  are  in  the  ranks  or  are  outside.  This  ia 
unfortunate,  for  we  need  many  experiments  and  much  pains- 
taking effort  in  freeing  the  schools  and  colleges  from  artifici- 
ality and  in  bringing  them  both  in  form  and  spirit  into  rela- 
tion wiih  the  life  of  the  community. 

Rewards,  Prizes,  and  PunisbmeDts.  —  One  of  the  authors  of 
this  chapter,  in  another  volume,  has  discussed  this  topic  at 
considerable  length.'  It  is  only  necessary  here  to  note  how 
this  changed  attitude  toward  the  sources  and  aims  of  moral 
upbuilding  has  affected  the  use  of  those  extraordinary  incen* 
tives  which  formerly  played  so  important  a  part  in  school 
management.  In  the  older  countries  where  examinations 
arc  given  such  prominence  in  school  and  college,  we  find  a 
multiplicity  of  prizes  and  honors  to  reward  students  for  their 
achievements.    There  is  something  to  be  said  for  their  use 
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nnder  cerUin  conditions,  but  as  examinations  play  a  poor  part 

[in  tbe  real  educative  process,  so  priEcs,  whether  given  for 

I  good  conduct  or  studiousaess,  have  douhtless  done  more  harm 

thui  good.     Even  i(  they  have  served  a  purpose  in  tbe  past. 

they  seem  to  be  more  or  less  out  of  harmony  with  modem 

ideals.     It  is  often  a  student  who  is  at  the  foot  of  his  clast 

1  who  really  deserves  the  prize,  and  the  pupil  who  lapses  in  bis 

I  conduct  may  have  within  himself  obsuclcs  to  overcome  which 

give  his  efforts  a  peculiar  value  and  worth. 

Special  Care  Needed.  —  Educational  administration  in  the 
future  is  to  busy  itself  more  in  seeking  out  the  weak,  the  defec- 
tive and  the  unfortunate  and  in  trying  to  give  them  the  needed 
LBOWishment  and  guidance,  while  the  normal  and  well-favored 
E|NipiI$  take  care  of  themselves.  To  overstimuUte  prccocitjr 
[citber  in  the  field  of  learning  or  morals  is  almost  a  crime. 
['One  sees  by  the  wayside  many  wrecks  of  humanity,  the 
Itcsoltt  of  parental  unwisdom  and  the  forcing  process  of 
IjAe  sdMok-  A  sane  and  healthy  school  management  wUl  do 
[■OBCthiog  to  curb  inordinate  selfishness  and  greed  in  its  ba- 
[cipieiit  forms,  and  will  seek  to  make  citizens  who,  to  some 
laseat,  find  pleasure  in  serving  others  and  using  their  powers 
^  ior  tbe  commcHi  good. 

Ticctment  of  the  Insubordinate.  — The  recent  discussion  in 
L  Kew  Vork  City  over  the  movement  for  the  restoration  of  cor- 
\  Banl  punishment  in  the  schools  has  brought  to  the  surface 
eettaia  bets  which  cannot  be  ignored  by  school  boards.  It 
a^  asserted  over  and  over  again  by  princi{>als  that  an  b- 
Cfiteal  pc^  *^  often  so  vicious,  so  insolent,  and  so  insub- 
„rJBate  as  to  menace  the  authority  of  the  teacher  and  to 
the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  schoolroom.  V^tboul 
^  the  same  thing  is  true  in  other  towns  and  cities.  Id 
cases  the  principal  will  have  such  supreme  power  of 
ss  to  be  able  to  reach  even  these  worst  offenden. 

^  4o^  BoC  leflect  seriously  upon  principals  and  teachers 

ftk  te  itMy**  to  confess  thai  they  find  some  cases  bej-ond 
^^  Mvcr  e»  diagnose  or  to  treat  successfully.  What  ts 
^^  sakltBM  of  tlus  problem?  Manifestly  it  is  to  separate 
*c9f  ifpiL-^K  cases,  put  them  under  a  special  teacher  whe^ 
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having  few  pupils  and  being  strong  physically  and  morally, 
can  treat  each  one  wisely  and  effectively. 

Value  of  Segregattoo.  —  In  some  cities,  notably  Baltimore, 
one  room  is  chosen  in  each  large  school  building  for  this 
purpose.  Pupils  thus  segregated  for  purposes  of  discipline 
are  withdrawn  only  for  such  a  period  as  may  be  necessary  to 
arouse  in  them  the  proper  determination  and  attitude.  This 
certainly  is  a  sensible  arrangement.  It  saves  the  teacher 
that  annoyance  and  nervous  strain  which  an  insubordinate 
pupil  may  cause,  and  permits  him  to  devote  himself  freely  to 
the  legitimate  work  of  his  class.  Moreover,  it  brings  the 
insubordinate  and  bad-tempered  pupils  under  the  influence  of 
a  regime  which  is  reformatory  and  uplifting,  and  often  results 
in  their  salvation. 

Th«  ParentAt  School. — Confirmed  truants  and  those  who 
are  evidently  beyond  the  help  of  ordinary  means  of  redemp- 
tion must  be  put  in  a  special  truant  or  parental  school  for  a 
period  of  time  long  enough  to  work  a  change  that  is  funda- 
mental and  organic-  As  before  suggested,  modem  pedagogy 
cannot  blind  itself  to  the  pathological  and  therapeutic  factors 
which  arc  present  in  questions  of  discipline  and  controL 
Large  wisdom  and  a  larger  sympathy  arc  necessary.  Machine 
tnethods  are  not  adequate.  The  physician  and  the  psy- 
chologist must  work  together,  just  as  in  the  modern  practice 
of  psycho-lherapcutics  the  clergyman  and  the  physician  are 
joining  hands  and  are  saving  adults  who  arc  utterly  dis- 
couraged and  perhaps  on  the  brink  of  self-dcstructioa. 

Discipline  a  Problem  of  Administratioa.  —  This  subject  has 
been  discussed  in  its  general  bearings  in  the  full  conscious- 
Dess  that  what  i.t  said  may  not  fall  under  the  eye  of  the 
average  teacher.  It  is  distinctly  a  problem  for  the  super- 
intendent. He  himself  cannot  regulate  the  details  of  school 
government  and  meet  the  varying  conditions  which  arise  in 
city  schools,  but  he  can  so  present  the  matter  to  his  principals, 
and  make  such  an  appeal  to  their  intelligence  and  judgment, 
as  to  win  their  consent  to  the  ideal  which  he  wishes  to  en- 
courage. Where  school  affairs  have  been  in  a  static  con- 
dition, and  where  many  of  the  teachers  gained  their  experience 
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under  an  old  regime,  it  is  necessary  to  attack  this  problem 
of  discipline  with  great  energy  and  earnestness  in  order  to 
reach  the  desired  end.  It  is  well  for  the  principals  to  have 
frequent  reports  from  their  teachers  concerning  evidences  of 
growth  in  moral  feeling  and  mutual  helpfulness  on  the  part 
of  pupils,  and  the  principals,  in  turn,  should  report  to  the 
supeiintendent  in  a  similar  way.  If  once  the  true  notion  of 
sel (■government  is  active  in  every  schoolroom,  all  other 
problems  will  become  easy. 
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crnmeni,  Sch.  Rev.  5:31- — Cronson,  B.  Pupil  Self-go  vera  n>enl.  Ne« 
York.  1908.  —  Pareons.  F.  The  School  Oly.  Cent.  49 :  496.  —  Shaw,  A. 
The  School  Ctlj-,  Rev.  of  Rev.  lo:  673.  — Ung.  O.  H.  The  Common 
School  Community.  N.  E.  A.  190a:  387. —  Sea«,C-  R.  Home  aod  School 
Punishmetils,  Ped.  Seni.6:  159.  —  Andrew,  M.  F.  Problem  of  Individyat 
Uing  Instruction,  Ed.  36:  119.  —  CowdHck,  E-  L.  Some  Faclora  of 
School  Goverament,  Ed-  14:  367.  —  Clapp,  H.  UorecogaiMd  Causci  of 
Cocponl  Punishment,  Ed.  15;  490. —  Mark,  H.  T.  iDdividualilv  and  the 
M0r.1l  Aim  in  American  Education;  Military  Drill  in  the  SchooU  oflh< 
United  Statu,  C.  K.  1898:479;  Educational  Pathology,  oc  Self-goven- 
mem  in  Schools,  C-  R-  1901  :  135.  —  French,  C.  W.  Sclf-goveminenl  of 
High  School  fupils.  Sch.  Rev.  6:3;;  Corporal  PunishmcnC  in  Cily  Pubfe 
Schools,  C.  K,  1905  :  105  :  Corporal  Punishment,  C-  R.  1901  :  3403  ;  1901'. 
1385;  1903:1451:  1904:1385. —  Lincoln,  H.  H.  School  Discipline.  Am. 
Inst,  ul  Instr.  18&7  :  113.- Smith,  U.  B.  Bo)i  and  their  Muugcmcnt 
to  School.    London,  1905. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 

Edocational  Statistics;    FmANCK 

The  Economics  of  School  AdministraHon  hAS  two  large 
aspects :  {a)  The  6rst  embraces  the  field  of  school  finance. 
There  is  required  here  effective  measures  or  quantitative 
statements  of  income  and  outgo  so  expressed  as  to  show  the 
relations  between  the  two,  and  between  income  and  the  re- 
sults to  be  accomplished.  (^>Thc  second  involves  quantita- 
tive description  of  the  work  of  education  itself,  apart  from 
its  financial  aspects,  in  terms  of  children  to  be  educated, 
teachers  and  materials  utilized,  and  results  accomplished. 

financial  AccountioK  <»  Public  Education  is  of  importance, 
because,  like  other  phases  of  public  accountmg,  it  still  repre- 
sents low  stages  of  development  in  the  science  of  account- 
ancy, and  because  it  is  concerned  with  a  large  part  of  the 
public  outlay  of  money,  which  ranges  from  twenty-five  to 
fifty  per  cent  of  all  public  expenditure  in  cities,  and  is  about 
forty  per  cent  of  all  state  and  local  expenditure.  Corruption 
has  probably  not  played  so  large  a  part  in  school  finance  as 
in  otiier  departments  of  public  administration,  but  waste  and 
maladministration  are  not  less  common  there  than  elsewhere, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  discovering  the  relatioa  of  causes 
and  effects  in  education. 

The  Purposes  of  Accounting  in  public  education  are  three- 
fold :  (a)  the  making  of  records  of  income  and  expenditure 
so  as  to  accurately  and  fully  describe  transactions  —  the  aims 
of  ordinary  effective  bookkeeping;  (^)  the  organization  and 
interpretation  of  all  information  of  a  financial  nature  so  that 
it  may  become  a  means  of  administrative  control  —  that  is, 
shall  enable  the  authorities  to  make  their  work  more  efficient 
on  the  one  hand,  and  more  economical  on  the  other  ;  and  (c) 
such    organization,  interpretation,  and    publication  as  will 
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make  for  extensive  and  full  publicity.'  These  three  pur. 
poses  cannot  be  always  pursued  m  the  sanie  way,  and  of  the 
three,  rcmcmbcrinR  that  American  education  depends  for  ita 
development  on  the  confidence  and  coopersttion  of  the  body 
of  citizens,  the  last  is  the  most  important,  although  it  can  only 
be  realized  by  having  the  first  two  ends  fully  met.  The  first 
of  these  objects  (bookkeeping)  needs  no  extended  discussimi 
here,  as  the  science  of  accounts  is  to-day  sufficiently  well  de- 
veloped to  enable  any  board  of  education  to  obtain  from 
specialists  proper  guidance. 

Administrative  control  as  an  aim  of  educational  accounting 
depends  upon  such  alignment  of  the  facts  of  finance  and 
their  interpretation  as  will  enable  the  authorities,  e.g.,  to 
locate  divisions  which  are  absorbing  too  much  money,  or  re- 
ceiving an  insufficient  amount ;  or  to  correctly  apportion 
money  tu  various  divisions  according  to  need  and  productive- 
ness. In  a  school  system  this  may  be  accomplished  by  a 
careful  classification  of  items  of  expenditure  followed  by  a 
reduction  of  these  to  some  unit  basis.  School  supplies  and 
text-books,  for  example,  may  have  their  cost  for  each  school 
rCxpresscd  in  terms  of  the  unit  of  average  daily  attend.-ince. 
Under  some  circumstances,  for  exact  comparison,  it  might  be 
desirable  to  have  these  also  indicated  by  grades,  in  order  to 
discover  unusual  variations  in  particular  clashes.  Fuel,  as 
distributed  to  various  schools,  should  have  its  value  reduced 
to  some  unit  —  number  of  pupils  in  the  school,  number  of 
rooms  to  be  healed,  or  perhaps  better,  number  of  cubic  feet 
or  yards  of  space  to  be  kept  heated.  Striking  variation.^ 
among  buildings  would  stimulate  inquiry,  which  would  show 
whether  peculation,  wasteful  firing,  imperfect  apparatus,  or 
other  causes  were  responsible.^  Again,  for  purposes  of  de- 
tecting variations,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  totals  of  cxpcnili- 

> "  .Ml  goTenunciital  accounti  ongbl  to  be  controlled,  crcs*""^.  '>d  handled 
with  a  view  lo  rtfitiiency  of  Iia*i>cia1  kJininislrelioD.  Tbcjr  iliould  efuible  uir 
inlciligcni  paity  in  inlcml  to  follow  the  flovr  of  moncr  (lom  the  lime  \l  Icavo 
th«  pockeit  of  the  uupayen  to  the  time  it  enten  the  poclccu  of  tkaa«  for  *baw 
lervicet   and   »upp1i«i  tl   ii  paid  out."  —  IlAsiccu,  Bmiruit  E^imtint  a»i 

■  Sec  ji.  198  for  illuHratian. 
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ture,  as  well  as  unit  statements,  should  be  shown  side  by 
side  over  a  scries  of  years,  since  this  will  disclose  fluctua- 
tions that  point  the  way  for  special  investigation.  Many 
striking  variations  will  always  have  legitimate  causes,  as 
where,  for  example,  the  per  capita  cost  0/  a  school  is  raised 
by  the  large  amount  of  absence  caused  through  sickness,  but 
the  desirable  thing  is  that  all  variations  should  be  explained, 
and  legitimate  causes  dissociated  from  illegitimate  ones. 

Within  a  single  school  system  the  following  form  of  classi- 
fication  used  in  the  published  report  of  a  city  is  serviceable. 
For  the  sake  of  a  more  effective  published  report,  the  classi- 
fication might  be  improved  if  these  details  and  a  few  others 
(like  bonds,  payments  for  buildings,  interest  charges,  etc.) 
were  themselves  classified  under  such  main  heads  as  Tuition, 
Maintenance,  Fixed  Charges,  Permanent  Improvements,  and 
Miscellaneous  (Table  I). 

The  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  in  1899  received  the  report  of  a  special 
committee  on  Uniform  Financial  Reports  recommending  the 
following  summary  statement.  The  chief  objection  to  this 
classification  is  its  grouping  uf  current  expenses  where,  for 
purposes  of  administrative  control,  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
there  should  be  segregation,  which  might  induce  comparison 
of  school  with  school  and  year  with  year.  It  fs  true  that  the 
accounts  of  the  school  system  might  present  these  in  segre- 
gated form :  but  in  practice  the  tendency  is  always  to  arrange 
accounts  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  final  form  of  report 
(Tabic  n> 
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Table  I 


GENERAL  SUMMARY  OF  SCHOOL  EXPENDITURES 


,  I    .     (  Teachera 

1  Janitara 

Total  Salaries 

'txt  and  Rererence  Book*    .... 

ipcr  and  Blank  Booica 

_rawing  Malerials 

Laboratory  Supplies 

Janitors'  Supplies 

Miscellaneous  Supplies 

Supplies  —  Manual  Training  .  .  . 
Supplies —  Domestic  Arts  .... 
Tools  —  Manual  Training  .... 
Power  —  Manual  Training    .... 

Furniture  and  Fixtures 

Hciting — Fuel 

Healing  —  Repairs  Heating  Apparatus 

Interior  Repairs 

Expenses,  Supt.  and  Clerk    .... 

Tran.iportalion 

Lighting 

Truants — Expense  and  Support  .  . 
Incidental  Expenses 

Total  Expenses  (excepting  Salaries) 

Total  Ordinary  Expense    .... 

TotaJ  Coat  of  Maintenance    .    .    . 


E  E 
E  C 

3E1. 


1^3 
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Table  II 

REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES 
FOR  THE  YEAR 

(Scheme  adopted  by  City  Super! Dteodents'  CoDvention,  1899) 

I.  Eiti/nated  actual  value  of  all  property  in  the  dty  (or 
school  district  or  corpontioD) 

3.  Asaeued  valuation  of  all  property  in  dty  (or  school  dis- 
trict or  corporation) 

3.  Rate  of  school  tax  levied  on  each  dollar  of  assessed  val- 

uatioD  of  dty  (or  school  district  or  corporation)    .    , 

RECEIPTS 

4.  Received  from  state  apportionment  of  taxes     ■     •    .    . 

5.  Received  from  county  apponionmeDt  of  taxes  .... 

6.  Received  from  dty  (or  school  district  or  corporation) 

taxes     

7.  Received  from  lines,  licenses,  penalties,  etc 

8.  Received  from  all  other  sources,  except  loans  and  bond 

sales  (spedfy  different  sources) 

9.  Received  from  loans • 

10.  Received  fix>m  bond  sales 

11.  Total  receipts,  alt  sources 

EXPENDITURES 

13.  Paid  for  salaries  of  teachers  and  supervisors     .... 

13.  Paid  for  current  expenses  (exduding  interest,  but  in- 

duding  salaries  of  officers,  janitors,  fuel  and  lights, 
text-books,  induding  drawing  and  writing  books, 
stationery,  and  other  supplies  for  schools,  ordinary 
repairs  to  buildings,  and  all  other  current  expenses)  . 
I3|.  For  Library  and  Library  Building  Expenses     .... 

14.  Paid  for  sites 

15.  Paid  for  additions  and  new  buildings 

16.  Paid  for  permanent  furnishings  and  furniture    .... 

17.  Paid   for  permanent   equipment   for   manual  training, 

sdence,  and  laboratories,  etc 

18.  Paid  for  reference  and  library  books 

19.  Paid  for  alt  other  permanent  improvements,  such  as 

grading,  paving,  etc.  (spedfy  different  expenditures). 
Paving,  ;    grading,  j    sewers,  ;    con- 
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dcmnatioDS,  ;  ciubiag. ;  ntkwsDn, ; 

trees. ;  total 

ao.   Paid  for  interest .,.., 

II.   Paid  for  principal  of  loans 

33.    Paid  for  princip^  of  bonded  debt 

13.  Total  paid  out,  alt  ptirpoKS 

X4>  Cub  CD  hand  at  brgianlDg  of  ftar  (iKt) 

75.  Cish  on  hand  at  bcginnii^  of  year  io  fiiod  for  utcs  and 

buildings  (Included  in  34) 

x6.  Cash  on  hand  at  be^naing  of  year  and  linking  fund 

(inducted  in  14) 

27.  Warrants  outitaading,  beginning  of  year 

18.  Ca*b  va  hand  at  end  of  }-e:ar  (net) 

39.  Cath  OB  hand  at  end  of  year  in  fund  fof  sits  and  faaiU> 

tags  (induded  bi  >8) 

30.  Ceh  oa  ba&d  at  cad  tA  yvar  in  rinldBg  find  (1aelud«d 

IB  3S> 

31.  WamniK  outstanding  at  end  of  year 

33.   P2id  current  expenses,  ci'cning  >cbooU  (tKluded  ia  13 

and  13)      

33.  I^d  current  expceso,  teadicn'  ttaiaing-scboQls  [ia* 

duded  m  isaod  13) 

34.  Paid  cun«Dt  expenses,  scfaoob  for  defectirc  or  otber 

special  Kbools  (included  in  13  and  13.    Spedfydif- 

fcreat  scbools) 

3j.  Bond  Kbool  debt  of  city  for  school  dUtiict  or  cofpora- 
lioii  at  end  of  year 

36.  Popnhtion  of  dty  (or  school  district  or  corporation) 

37.  Penoos  of  school  age,  6  to  ao  yean,  iaclosire,  in  dty 

(or  Hihool  district  or  corporatloo) 

35.  Ntunber  of  popib  enrolled.  aD  schools 

39.  Aivragc  number  in  d^ly  mcmbenhip,  all  Khoob      .    . 

40.  Arenge  number  in  daily  atlcDdaacc,  all  schoob   .    .    . 

41.  Average  number  in  daily  attendance,  night  schools  (ia- 

eluded  in  40) 

43.  Average  munber  ia  daily  attendance,  teachers'  trainisg- 
■diools  (Included  in  40) 

43.  Avcngi  anabw  In  daDy  atiendaBce.  sduob  fer  defec- 

tive or  olbcr  special  schools  (iodndcd  la  40.    Specs^r 
ditTercnt  xcbools) 

44.  AkbioI  COM  of  edualion  per  popil  (sum  of  No*.  13  and 

13  divided  by  40)  oa  the  total  enrolment, ,  aad 

on  the  atoace  daUy  atteadancc, . 
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Distribudoa  of  Hems  of  Expenditure  by  schools  is  important 
for  the  purpose  of  disclosing  variations.  The  following  tabic 
shows  such  classification  of  items,  coupled  with  a  statement 
of  average  membership,  and  total  expense  per  capita.  But 
for  purposes  of  showing  variations  it  would  be  an  advantage 
to  have  per  capita  statements  follow  each  main  item  of  main- 
tenance, with  passibly  some  modified  unit  to  express  cost  of 
fuel  per  classroom,  or  locx)  cubic  feet  to  be  heated  (Table 

III). 

Table  III 

COST  OF  CONDUCTING   THE   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS    FOR  THE 
YEAR  ENDING  JANUARY  ji.  1906 

I  (Compiled  from  the  books  of  the  Accouoling  DeparHnent) 

HIGH  SCHOOI, 
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Units  arc  indispensable  in  all  forms  of  comparison  of  ex- 
penditure, since  other  factors  are  seldom  uniform.  Espcciailjr 
for  purposes  of  pubiicit)' where  it  is  expected  that  the  dtizen, 
of  average  intelligence  and  ability  in  understanding  compli- 
cated statistics,  will  comprehend  situations,  totals  of  expendi- 
ture become  meaningless,  or  worse,  for  their  magnitude  may 
quite  fail  to  convey  any  notion  of  the  amount  of  work  ictv- 
ally  done.  What  the  units  shall  be  is  often  a  matter  of 
uncertainty-  Most  commonJy  the  average  daily  attendance  of 
children  at  the  school  or  in  the  system  (total  number  of  single 
attendances  for  the  year  divided  by  the  actual  number  of 
days  taught)  is  used,  and  this,  for  many  purposes,  is  satisfK- 
tory.  But  in  some  systems  attendance  lluctuates,  so  that  it  il 
also  well  to  use  other  units.  A  table  copied  from  one  of  the 
annual  reports  of  the  Buffalo  schools  shows  use  of  three  types 
of  unit,  combined  with  valuable  forms  of  classificadon :  — 

Tabu:  IV 
COST  OF  TUITION 


Cenna  Piwn. 


Office  salaries 

Teachers'  salaries 

Janitors'  sal.trin  and  fupplies 

Free  lext'books,  including  rebindiag  .    .    . 

Free  malerial 

Apparatus,  libniry,  printintc.  nnd  itAtiooery  . 
Superintendent's  tuul  expcndiiuies  .  .  . 
Board  of  Public  Workt  expendhurex  .  .  . 
Bond  p.iymcnis,  amouni  retired  and  inlereat 
Total  sciiool  expenditures,  including  bond 
paymeots 


RacitnATKw 


AjflUil 


%  o.i7 
iS-ir 

'■39 
o-si 

0.27 

0.39 
1851 

8-S5 
3.44 

30.51 


Ten 


%  0.39 
16.6; 
'-S4 
o.s6 
0.30 
0.4a 
ao.43 
9-44 
3.80 

336? 


'" — ^— 


»o.36 

».« 

1.IS 

0.69 

0-5J 
34,9* 
ii.ji 

4^J 

4146 


It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that  some  other  unit  of 

attendance  might  be  more  serviceable  to  indicate  facts.    Tbe 

I  simplest  of  these  complex  forms  is  to  take  the  three  given 

nbove  and  to  assign  to  each  a  proper  "  weight "  and  comlnne 

or  average  the  t.\wc«.    Oi  ^t  ixvcwiMkce  given  by  months 
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(average  for  each  month)  might  be  employed,  the  most  com- 
mon measure  of  attendance  by  months  taken.  Some  schools 
distribute  attendance  for  individual  pupils  showing  the  num- 
ber byvarying  degrees  of  attendance,  as  181-200  days,  161-180 
days,  etc.,  and  a  satisfactory  unit  of  educational  work  might 
be  found  by  taking,  e.g.,  the  number  who  make  more  than 
100  days'  attendance.  But  before  involved  units  of  this  char- 
acter are  sought,  there  should  be  a  consensus  of  opinion  and 
agreement  to  follow  uniform  plans  of  reporting. 

Comparison  of  School  with  School  or  of  Year  with  Year  is 
the  chief  aim  of  statistical  comparisons  based  on  some  unit. 
The  first  has  already  been  illustrated.  The  following  table 
from  the  Chicago  Report  illustrates  both  an  interesting  form 
of  classification,  and  shows  comparisons  for  two  years.  A 
complete  exhibit  should,  of  course,  show  the  units  over  a 
series  of  years,  thus  causing  variations  to  stand  out  in  relief. 

Table  V 

STATEMENT  OF  PER  CAPITA  COST 

PER  CAPrrx  COST  for  all  departubnts 


Tuition— 


Upon  number  enrolled     .    .    . 
Upon  average  daily  membership 
Upon  average  daily  attendance 


lVa~^ 


22.2a 
33-93 


1903-4 


»t8.93 
32.41 
23.98 


(Baaed  on  total  expenditures  for  salaries,  $5,384,664.13  —  Dot  including 
evening  and  vacation  schools.) 

PUBLIC   SCHOOLS 

CimiAi.  Exrimu  (a)  civkn  m  crruL  Atom)  — 


Upon  number  enrolled 

(Based  on  total  expenditures  for  all  educational  pur- 
poses, except  salaries  and  evening  and  vacation 
•chools.) 
Per  capita  cost  based  on  total  expenditures  for  edu- 
cational purposes,  less  evening  and  vacation 
schools  — 
Upon  number  enrolled 


»6.87 


$25.81 


^^^H 

^^^gg^^^i 
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^^^k                                 PUBLIC  SCHOOLS —CoKTlNDED 

^^^^                                  PER  CAPITA  COST  OP  ELEUEKtAKT  SCRfJOLS 

^^B                         Bmmd  urOH  Total  C«VT  or  EuMiKTAir  Schodu  — 

I«»~3 

••V* 

»ao.7« 

»>3JS7 

^1 

^H              PER  CAPITA  TOTAL  COST  OP  UAIKTAINDW   SPBCIAL  DEPARTUEXTS  AJID 

^H                                                                                 SCHOOLS 

'*"*■» 

rvr* 

H84S3 
53-79 
aj.89 

77-0O 
311.38 

99-58 

'79-53 
AjAo 

'SS 

■09 

■«47 
•>54 

S7-JI 
3«»-7l 

i8?.3l 

9i-« 
147-69 

*«9 

'SI 
.66 

■0*7 

-ar 

•«73 

^^1           Household  Arts  — 

^^^^K   Dnwlag  — 
^          Music— 
^^1          Physical  Culture  — 
^^1           Evening  Schools  — 

^H            Another  form  of  unit  statement  that  is  sometimes  used 
^H         with  advantage  is  based  on  property  valuation  of  the  ctt)*  or 
^^k         state.     Total  expenditure,  or  expenditure  classified,  may  be 
^H         divided  by  the  number  of  thousands  of  dollars  of  propcrt)'  or 
^H         assessed  valuation,  giving  a  unit  which  expresses  the  burden 
^H         of  the  school  system  or  its  parts-     The  table  would  read,  e^^ 
^H        School  expenditure  of  the  city  of  M  per  one  thousand  dollars 
^^         of  valuation  for  {a)  office  salaries,  (b)  teachers'  salarie*.  {f) 
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free  text-books,  {d)  manual  training  high  school,  etc  For 
purposes  of  effective  exhibit,  this  could  then  be  compftred 
with  like  expenditures  in  other  cities,  or  with  expenditures 
for  other  departments  within  the  same  city. 

In  European  countries  it  is  not  uncommon  to  use  the  total 
population,  or  the  number  of  children  habic  to  school  attend- 
ance as  a  basis  for  finding  units  of  measurement.  Kach  has 
its  advantages  and  weak  pointH.  Unquestionably  it  is  desir- 
able that  each  American  community  should  make  a  count  of 
all  children  eligible  and  required  to  attend  school,  and  that 
some  reference  should  be  made  to  this  in  planning  for  or 
accounting  for  school  expenditure.  Using  these  units,  how- 
ever, should  not  serve  to  withhold  any  statement  tending  to 
express  the  work  actually  done  by  the  schools,  whether  in 
total  number  of  children  enrolled,  average  number  educated, 
or  number  held  to  a  reasonable  degree  of  persistent  attend- 
ance in  the  school  system. 

A  Fairly  Complete  ExbiUt,  then,  of  school  expenditure  can 
be  made  in  six  tables,  showing  the  following  facts  by  means 
of  double  classifications  (horizontal  and  vertical)  or  distribu- 
tions:— 

I.   Expenditure  (totals)  by  classified  items  and  by  schools. 
II.   Expenditure  by  items  (lot.ils),  and  by  years. 
III.    Expenditure  by  years  and  by  schools  (totals). 
IV.    Expenditure  by  items  and  by  schools  (per  capita). 
V.   Expenditure  by  items  and  by  years  (per  capita). 
Vi.    Expenditure  by  years  and  by  schools  (per  capita). 

In  a  small  school  system  all  the  above  facts  can  be  shown 
in  three  separate  tables,  the  per  capita  statements  following 
items  in  special  columns. 

Other  forms  of  statement  occasionally  prove  uscfuL  For 
example,  of  the  total  annual  expenditure  for  education  in  a 
state,  county,  or  city,  what  percentages  fall  under  different 
heads,  like  teachers*  salaries,  buildings,  maintenance,  etc.  ? 
Over  a  scries  of  years,  or  among  different  classes  of  schools, 
or  among  individual  schools,  the  statement  may  prove  of 
value  as  showing  unsuspected  variations,  channels  of  exces- 
sive outgo,  etc.    The  following  is  a  useful  form ;  — 
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For  administrative  purposes  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to 
have  a  schedule  showing  salaries  paid  to  individual  teachers, 
but  for  publication  this  may  be  too  Ions-  But  for  the  sake  of 
informing  the  public,  it  is  highly  desirable  to  have  some  form 
showin];;  salaries  paid.  The  following,  from  [he  Erie  Report, 
has  the  advantage  of  compactness,  and  enables  two  sets  of 
facts  to  be  shown  on  the  same  page :  — 
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PublicEt;.  —  In  the  last  analysis  the  support,  financial  and 
moral,  of  public  education  must  come  from  the  masses  of 
people  who,  in  a  democracy,  constitute  the  powers  of  control. 
To  procure  the  cooperation  of  intelligent  citizens  who  gener- 
ally create  the  public  opinion  which  others  follow,  it  is  essen- 
tia] that  those  standing  in  expert  relatione  to  the  public  school 
systems  should  court  publicity.  Legislators,  members  of 
boards  of  education,  and  other  interested  citizens  are  not  able 
to  follow  the  intricacies  of  obscure  statistical  presentation, 
cither  from  lack  of  time  or  lack  of  ability.  It  is  necessary, 
if  they  arc  to  be  kept  informed,  that  quantitative  statements 
of  all  sorts  should  be  exhibited  in  the  plainest  possible  form, 
reduced  to  easily  comprehended  units,  and  interpreted  by 
graphs  or  language  where  necessary. 

For  this  purpose  the  various  devices  mentioned  before  — 
classification  of  items,  double  distributions  of  items  and 
schools,  items  and  years,  schools  and  years,  and  each  reduced 
to  a  per  capita  basis  —  can  be  used.  Similar  showings  on 
the  basis  of  entire  revenue  of  the  community  or  its  assessed 
valuation,  comparing  the  expenditure  of  the  schools  with  the 
expenditure  of  other  departments  of  local  government,  are 
desirable,  always  coupled,  as  far  .is  may  be,  with  a  showing 
as  to  the  accomplishments  of  the  schools.  It  is  also  of  impor- 
tance to  compare  one  community  with  another,  one  state  with 
another,  or  one  typo  of  school  in  one  city  with  similar  types 
elsewhere. 

The  Published  Report.  —  American  cities  and  states  have 
for  many  years  published  extensive  annual  or  biennial  reports. 
Most  of  these  had  their  beginnings  in  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  grew  up  in  response  to  the  demand 
for  some  form  of  public  accounting  for  money  spent.  These 
reports  have  become  the  chief  instruments  of  publicity,  and 
in  the  making  of  them  it  is  possible  to  conceal  or  to  reveal 
much  concerning  the  actual  conditions  of  the  work  of  public 
education.  In  smaller  communities  where  the  limited  circu- 
lation would  not  justify  the  printing  of  a  separate  pamphlet, 
it  has  become  customary  in  many  places,  and  legally  required 
io  some,  that  financial   statements  should   be   published  in 
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papers  of  local  circulation.  The  value  of  the  published 
report  depends  (<r)  upon  its  truthfulness,  {b)  upon  its  explidt- 
ncss  in  clear  classificiition  and  easily  understood  statement, 
and  (tf)  upon  the  amount  of  interpretation  and  comparison 
which  is  provided.  In  the  very  small  system,  an  itemiied 
statement  of  income  and  expenditures  may  suffice,  since  any 
interested  citizen  can  follow  the  list  through  and  gain  some 
notion  of  channels  of  expenditure.  But  in  the  large  system 
true  publicity  can  be  attained  in  no  such  way ;  no  citizen  can 
follow  through  many  pages  of  accounts  and  be  expected  to 
interpret  them  in  the  interests  of  education.  Here  publicity 
can  only  be  attained  by  carefully  digested  tables,  showing 
classified  totals  and  per  capita  reductions  as  previously  ex- 
plained. Reports  of  this  kind  assume  peculiar  significance 
when  used  comparatively,  when  dty  is  placed  against  d^, 
and  state  against  state. 
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CHAPTER   XXX 

Educational  Statistics:   School  Records  and  Reports 

School  Economics.  —  The  fundamental  object  of  school 
administration  is  to  accomplish  a  maximum  of  educational 
work  with  a  minimum  outlay  of  energy,  as  expressed  in  terms 
of  money,  time,  and  wear  and  tear  of  personal  powers.  The 
art  and  science  of  measuring  these  factors  and  sb  tittlizing 
the  measurements  as  to  elicit  better  results  may  be  c.lled  the 
economics  of  school  administration.  In  the  previous  chapter 
the  means  of  accounting  for  financul  outlay  have  been  dis- 
cussed. In  this  some  anempt  will  be  made  to  indicate  the 
main  features  of  the  far  more  difficult  subject  of  accounting 
for  the  children  with  whom  education  deals,  and  expressing 
t^e  results  of  their  training  in  tangible  terms. 

Objectiou  to  School  Economics  are  held  by  many  well- 
meaning  educators  and  others  who  fear  that  to  apply  statisti- 
cal methods  to  those  school  matters  in  which  children  are 
concerned  will  tend  to  increase  the  mechanizing  tendencies 
already  prevalent  in  education.  To  such  persons  the  highly 
desirable  thing  is  that  tc-achers  and  administrators  shall  be 
induced  to  look  upon  the  child  as  individual  in  every  case, 
with  a  special  personality  demanding  attention.  They  fear 
that  the  attempt  to  provide  extensive  statistical  methods  will 
have  the  c^cct  of  making  the  educational  administrators  see 
the  child  merely  as  a  unit  in  a  vast  system,  subject  to  various 
kinds  of  measurement  and  mechanical  process.  An  inHucn- 
tial  demand  at  present  is  that  the  school  shall  be  socialized, 
that  mechanical  grading  shall  be  rendered  more  flexible,  and 
that  children  shall  be  individu,-illy  studied  with  reference  to 
temperament,  physical  condition,  fitness  for  promotion,  and 
the  like.  These  arc  matters,  so  it  is  often  felt,  which  do  not 
render  themselves  subject  to  counting  processes  aud  quantl- 
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IS.  More  dealing  with  children  u  mdi- 
.  regimentation  in  the  schools  is  sought 
I  far  School  Economics  arc  found,  however,  in 
ike  Cms  that  edocalion  must  deal  with  children  by  classes  and 
ty  p'Mpa,  and  that  for  the  sake  of  ecoDoroy  and  efficiency 
t^  acfcoob  mast  constitute  a  system,  and  cannot  be  subject 
tf  all  stages  to  individual  adjustment.  The  purposes  of  edu- 
catiooal  statistics  are  lo  aid  in  describing  the  field  in  whicti 
fldacuion  works  and  to  exhibit,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  results 
of  soch  work ;  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  some  such  form 
ef  educational  bookkeeping  as  will  show  classified  totals, 
ratios,  relations,  and  effects.  An  illustration  will  show  this: 
The  truant  is  peculiarly  a  child  who  must  be  dealt  with 
individually.  He  is  reported  as  a  unit  by  the  teacher  or  the 
principal,  is  sought  individually  by  the  truant  officer,  his 
home  surroundings  investigated,  and  his  parents  informed 
with  respect  to  their  responsibility.  In  the  treatment  of  the 
truant,  ungraded  classes  arc  formed,  special  teachers  provided, 
and  possibly  he  may  be  taken  away  from  parental  control 
But,  partly  because  the  case  is  so  individualized,  it  often 
happens  that  in  a  city  system  little  attention  is  given  to 
truancy  as  a  social  and  educational  phenomenon,  Tmanls 
vary  much  among  themselves,  but  by  assembling  tn  statistical 
fashion  the  facts  regarding  them,  common  features  may  be 
disclosed  which  may  become  valuable  aids  in  the  control 
guidance  of  educational  practice. 

Questions  like  the  following  can  only  be  answered 
tically:  {a)  How  prevalent  is  truancy.  rV.  what  percen 
of  pupils  are  truant  ?  (^)  What  are  the  kinds  of  truancy,  e.g. 
intermittent  and  occasional,  or  persistent,  with  or  without 
connivance  of  parents  ?  (e)  What  are  the  characteristicsaof 
the  truant  children  as  regards,  e.g.,  age,  sex.  grade,  quality 
of  school  work,  regularity  of  attendance,  health,  social  inter- 
ests in  school }  (J)  What  are  the  concomitants  of  truanc}', 
/^,,  in  the  economic  condition  of  the  home,  distance  child 
lives  away  from  school,  nationality  of  parents,  failure  of  pro- 
motion f  (/)  What  arc  the  results  of  treatment,  e^.,  of  the 
tiuanta  who  are  seat  back  to  classes,  what  percentage  do  a 
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given  grade  of  school  work,  how  many  or  what  proportion 
simply  "mark  time."  what  proportion  of  those  sent  to  paren- 
tal school  sui;cccd  better,  etc,  ?  What  is  desired  here  ta  to 
find  common  characteristics  which  will  at  least  point  the  way 
to  some  form  of  administrative  treatment  If,  for  example, 
it  is  found  that  in  one  class  of  truants,  ill  health  is  a  common 
characteristic,  then  remedies  along  this  line  are  worth  exami- 
nation. If  truancy  usually  seems  an  accompaniment  of 
failure  of  promotion,  then  investigation  of  the  conditions  of 
promotion  and  the  making  of  special  provision  for  non-pro- 
moted children  are  in  order. 

Defects  in  Existing  Records.  —  School  economics  suffer 
at  the  present  time  from  the  weaknesses  that  have  been 
common  to  other  fields  of  science  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
their  development.  School  records  are  especially  defective 
in  their  failure  to  provide  information  that  extends  over  s 
scries  of  years  regarding  any  child,  so  that  the  history  of  one 
or  more  children  may  be  gathered.  As  a  rule,  records  are 
made  for  the  year  only,  and  after  one  or  two  seasons  it  is 
Impossible,  except  at  great  labor,  to  gather  information  over 
a  scries  of  years  about  a  considerable  number  of  children. 
A  second  conspicuous  defect  Is  in  the  undeveloped  character 
of  units  of  measure,  except  those  used  in  counting  children. 
Standards  of  scholarship,  e.g.,  arc  very  bad  ;  while  standards 
of  moral  or  physical  condition  are  so  imperfect  as  to  be 
nsuAlly  quite  unserviceable.  A  third  defect  found  in  existing 
records  is  that  they  waste  much  energy  in  the  making,  names 
and  other  data  being  too  often  duplicated.  They  lack  com- 
pactness and  organisation.  Various  kinds  of  records  are 
separated  from  each  other  so  that  effective  correlation  be- 
comes impossible.  A  fourth  defect  in  records  is  in  the  lack 
of  uniformity  of  standards  as  used  in  different  cities  and 
states.  Owing  to  this,  comparisons  are  impossible,  or  can  be 
instituted  only  with  great  difficulty. 

Defects  of  Existing  Reports  in  School  Economics  find  their 
origin  largely  in  detective  primary  records,  for  if  these  are 
variable  and  fugitive,  reports  that  cover  a  considerable  time 
cannot  be  worth  much.     It  is  from  collected  records  that  ve 
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expect  to  derive  information  which  will  show  general  facts 
in  the  statislical  sense.     But  these  rc^fuire  simitar  classifica- 
tions, use  of  uniform  units  and  standards,  and  compactscts 
in  the  original  record,  so  as  to  render  the  assembling  o(  a 
!  report  an  easy  matter.     Teachers  now  keep  too  many  poor 
'  records  and  make  too  many  unserviceable  reports ;  progress 
consists  in  getting  a  much  more  valuable  return  for  the  ex- 
•  penditure  of  less  energy  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  others 
Icngaged  in  the  making  of  reports. 

The  Field  of  School  Economics  embraces,   among  other 
phases,  descriptions  of  (d)  children  to  be  educated,  {b)  chil- 
Idren  under  the  educative  process,  {c)  results  of  education, 
I  and  ((/)  relations  between  various  sets  of  the  above  (acts.     In 
'each  case  the  primary  record  is  individual  and  should  be 
preserved  as  far  as  possible  so  as  to  make  available  a  com- 
plete account  of  each  pupil.     In  most  cases,  the  records  may 
be  assembled  under  proper  classifications  to  exhibit  general 
facts  that  are  of  importance.     Again,  two  or  more  sets  of 
facts  with  regard  to  a  given  individual  may  be  taken  ofT  in 
such  a  way  as  to  preserve  their  relationship ;  and  many  of 
these  relationship  records  may  be  assembled  for  the  purpose 
of  discovering  prevailing  or  general  relationships. 

Enumeration  and  Description  of  Children  to  be  Educated.  — 
The  common  practice  in  American  education  is  to  present  to 
the  parent  the  open  school  and  to  allow  him  to  send  his  child, 
if  he  wishes.  In  recent  times  compulsory  education  begins 
to  play  some  part,  but  the  law  is  left  to  be  enforced  by  some 
citizen,  member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  or  special  officer, 
who  accidentally  learns  of  cases  of  non-attendance  and  who 
brings  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  delinquent  parent.  As  a 
nile,  it  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  have  made  a  com- 
plete enumeration  of  all  children  liable  to  school  attendance 
and  a  subsequent  checking  up  of  attendance  to  discover 
whether  the  law  is  being  complied  with.  In  many  of  the 
states  where  a  portion  of  the  money  for  the  use  of  the 
schools  is  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  enumeration  of 
pupils  of  school  age.  a  complete  census  is  taken,  in  roost 
rases  annually  ;  but  that  it  seni-es  no  purpose  other  than  that 
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of  a  counting  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  commonly  only  cUssi- 
fted  totals  are  turned  into  the  official  records,  no  means  being 
taken  to  preserve  the  individual  records.  Hence  this  school 
census  becomes  valueless  as  a  description  of  children  liable  to 
attend  school :  it  is  only  an  enumeration. 

In  large  cities  where  local  public  opinion  pluys  little  part 
in  compelling  attendance,  and  where  the  hit-and-miss  method 
prevails  of  having  attendance  officers  browse  around  in 
search  of  children  not  attending,  the  need  of  some  adequate 
description  of  all  children  is  keenly  felt  The  enforcement 
of  child  labor  laws,  the  provision  of  special  means  of  cduca* 
tion  for  defective  children,  and  the  oversight  of  children 
being  educated  under  private  auspices  is  at  present  rendered 
difficult  or  impossible,  owing  to  the  lack  of  informiition  re- 
garding those  who  arc  not  in  the  public  schools.  Facts  of 
age.  state  of  health,  place  of  employment,  condition  as  re- 
gards educational  attainmcnti,  and  others  of  similar  nature, 
which  are  very  important  from  the  standpoint  of  social 
economy,  are  obtainable  only  with  extreme  difficulty. 

Permanent  Registration. —  Undoubtedly  urban  communities, 
especially,  will  sooner  or  later  adopt  the  plan  of  having  per- 
manent registration  of  all  children  of  school  age,  records  be- 
ing prcscr\-ed  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  amount  of  school 
attendance  made  each  year,  whether  in  public  or  private 
school,  amount  of  time  employed,  whether  physically  defec- 
tive, amount  of  attendance  and  absence  from  school,  with 
reasons  for  absence,  etc.  For  purposes  of  business  adminis- 
tration this  registration  would  take  the  form  of  a  card  cata- 
logue, so  arranged  that  each  card  could  receive  the  record  of  a 
given  child  for  at  least  ten  years.  Each  area  surrounding  a 
givenschoolorgroupof  schools  would  have  its  card  catalogue  of 
all  children  resident  in  the  area.  During  the  weeks  preceding 
the  opening  of  school  each  year,  the  attendance  officers  would 
be  busy  making  out  the  cards  of  new  families  who  had  moved 
into  the  district.  Shortly  after  the  opening  of  school,  the 
attendance  officers  would  sort  the  cards  temporarily,  so  as  to 
segregate  the  cards  of  children  not  yet  registered  in  the  school. 
le  cards  could  then  be  separated  into  groups,  according  to 
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the  probability  that  the  children  not  yet  enrolled  were  illegally 
absent,  and  the  iiomos  of  these  could  be  immediately  visited. 
Special  Features  of  RegistiatioB. — The  ordinarj*  school 
census,  taken  usually  by  incompetent  and  indifferent  people, 
can  be  made  to  contain  only  meagre  information.  But  if  taken 
by  attendance  officers  who  give  themselves  regularly  to  thb 
business,  these  could  soon  learn  to  get  information  of  a  mu^ 
more  important  character.  Some  children,  for  example,  must 
be  kept  out  of  school  because  of  ill  health.  When  so  reported 
to  the  census  officer,  he  can,  if  regularly  employed  in  attend* 
ance  work,  take  note  of  the  matter  and  later  procure  the 
necessary  physician's  certificate.  Again,  the  school  census 
as  taken  can  make  only  the  statement  that  pupils  are  at  pri- 
vate or  public  school,  but  it  is  not  practicable  to  obtain  any 
evidence  as  to  actual  amount  of  attendance  made.  It  is  wdl 
known  that  in  the  case  of  parochial  .•schools  much  irre^larity 
occurs.  But  if  [>ermanent  registration  were  tn  the  bands 
of  attendance  officers,  it  would  be  their  business  to  procure 
records  of  attendance  from  parochial  schools  which  would  be 
entered  each  year  on  the  registration  cards.  On  the  cards 
would  be  recorded  at  the  close  of  the  year  the  character  of  the 
attendance  of  each  pupil,  with  brief  information  regarding 
other  facts  which  should  be  known  of  children  under  obliga* 
tion  to  attend  school.  If  the  child  be  transferred  from  one 
school  to  another,  his  registration  could  be  sent  by  mail  if  that 
seemed  desirable ;  otherwise  the  fact  of  bis  transfer  oould  be 
simply  noted  on  it. 

Tbe  Service  of  this  S3rstem  of  Registration  for  social  economy 
would  be  very  great.  The  weight  of  modem  social  reform  fo 
centering  about  the  child,  for  it  is  more  and  more  evident 
that  society  can  be  best  reformed  by  giving  attention  la 
children  of  the  community  so  as  to  prcser\'c  their  health,  their 
moral  character,  and  their  intelligence.  The  most  effective 
social  work  is  that  which  seeks  to  save  children  from  pre- 
mature labor,  which  insures  them  their  full  educational  rights, 
and  which  aims  to  detect  and  prevent  in  early  stages  botk 
moral  and  physical  deterioration.  But  the  labor  of  the  various 
W      cics  engaged  in  these  matters  is  rendered  difficult  and,  to 
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some  extent,  ineffective  by  lack  of  suitable  informatioo  re- 
garding the  children  of  the  community.'  The  public  school 
is  the  one  agency  sufficiently  authoritative  to  obtain  and  pre- 
serve the  ncccssar)'  information;  and  it  should  be  able 
to  do  it  with  little  increase  in  the  forces  now  available,  pro- 
vided these  worked  under  competent  direction. 

Attendance  Officers  are  now  found  in  every  city  system  of 

hools.  The  number  varies  from  one  to  each  two  thousand 
school  children  to  one  for  each  ten  thousand.  At  present 
they  have  had  no  special  training,  they  act  with  little  system 
and  under  insuflicicnt  oversight,  and  their  work  is  exceedingly 
fragmentary  and  without  permanent  rcsulL  There  is  no  in- 
herent reason  why,  in  large  cities,  they  should  not  be  care- 
fully supervised,  given  the  mechanical  means  of  performing 
their  work  effectively,  and  brought  into  close  contact  with 
probation  officers,  factory  inspectors,  and  other  special  workers 
with  children.  Each  officer  should  know  bis  own  area  well, 
and  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  for  such  a  person  to  keep 
a  constant  registration  of  a  district  containing  five  thousand 
children  of  school  age,  and  to  perform  all  other  duties  attach- 
ing to  his  office.  Imperfect  examples  of  registration  of  this 
[ormarc  now  found  in  a  few  cities,  where  It  has  .developed 

rough  utilization  of  the  results  of  the  ordinary  school 
iS.  In  continental  European  countries  there  exists  a 
of  forms  of  police  registration  of  all  people,  so  that 
information  regarding  children  is  easily  obtainable.  But  in 
America  complete  registration  would  prove  very  unpopular, 
doubtless,  and  would  be  far  more  complicated  than  anything 
needed  for  the  above  defined  purposes. 

Census  Reports  and  Statistics.  —  It  can  easily  be  seen  that 
if  we  once  posscs&ed  some  form  of  complete  registration  such 
as  that  ouiUned  above,  it  would  be  a  simple  clerical  task  In 
compile  a  variety  of  forms  of  statistical  presentation  in  order 
to  obtain  general  facts  regarding  potential  school  population. 
Tables  showing  numbers  of  children  distributed  by  sex,  age, 

'  The  Miuancc  of  Inbor  ccilifiealea  u  now  •  compliMled  matlw  brcauw  of  (he 
Uck  of  hillif>i:lorT  leeniila ;  ■  fc{;Uttalion  (yilcm  WDuM  Uredy  (cltle  ihe  age 
■{UMtioo,  bccauM  few  pareoti  miuUle  the  agn  of  childrco  wheo  they  ate  jroun^ 
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nationality,  place  of  residence,  could  be  easily  made,  as  tbey 
now  arc  in  school  censuses.  But  to  these  could  be  added 
many  other  valuable  reports  ;  tables  showing  numbers  of  chil- 
dren distributed  according  to  school  attendance,  both  in 
iblic  and  in  private  schools  ;  the  number  of  children  phya^ 
'cally  or  mentally  incapacitated  from  attending  public  schooU 
and  the  disposition  m;ide  of  them ;  the  number  of  children 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen  or  eighteen  employed,  and  the  kind 
of  work  followed  ;  the  character  of  non-attendance  or  im- 
perfect attendance  as  distributed  among  such  causes  as  sick- 
ness, truancy,  etc  ;  and  many  others, 

POPULATION 

Population  of  city,  190a  (United  Sutes  census) (^59 

Popul.-ition  of  the  dty,  1903  (estimated) 66^446 

SCHOOL  CENSUS 
Number  of  diltdnen  in  Springfield  between  five  xaA  fifteen  yean 

of  age,  Sept.  I.  1903 11,49a 

Di&tributcd  as  follows: 


if- 


J 


Ward  I 

Ward  2 

In  public  schools  .... 
Id  piarochial  tchooln  .     .     ■ 
^lo  private  xchooU .... 
ilumbci  not  attendinjc  Khool 

-  tj« 

1909      .... 
1901       .... 


iSu8  Returns.  —  The  school  census  as  now  taiccn  Is 

ted  in  the  form  of  clas-tified  totals,  and  brief  recir 

A  these  arc  published  in  some  city  reports.    From 

jtcs  given  hereof  some  of  the  best,  it  is  e\'idcnt  that 

conwy  to  the  interested  citizen  comparatively  littk 

tadon.     Even  these,  however,  if  they  were  compactiy 
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united  with  tables  showing  school  attendance,  would  be  more 
illuminating.  The  preceding  form  used  in  a  public  school 
report  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  is  unusually  good. 

Another  form  used  in  the  Milwaukee  schools  shows  the 
additional  fact  of  amount  of  school  attendance  made.  It  is 
obvious  that  any  statement  of  children  merely  enrolled  in  the 
public  schools  is  inadequate,  in  view  of  the  very  large  num- 
ber who  enrol  and  stay  but  a  short  time. 


ANNUAL    ENUMERATION 
RESIDING  IN  THE  CITY 

OF    PERSONS    OF    SCHOOL    AGE 
OF  MILWAUKEE,  JUNE  30,  190s 

"Wamo 

Bon 

Ci(u 

Total 

Attended 
Public 
SchooU 

orinoR 

AtKDded 
Prirmtt 

Schook 

3lWHk> 

or  more 

Childmi  bOwecB 

7  v\i  n  *ho 
did  not  mttend  31 
Wccki  DT  more 

rust.   .  .  . 

Second  .     .     . 
Tliird     .     .     . 

Totals     .     . 

Wum 

NuiTBSV  OP  KACH  AcK 

4 

i 

« 

7 

1! 

I« 

17 

ll 

'9 

Firet 

Second 

Totals 

The  published  census  report  of  Philadelphia  classifies  chil- 
dren by  race,  and  also  shows  totals  by  race  and  sex  of  those 
from  thirteen  to  sixteen  attending  school,  while  another  table 
■hows  those  from  thirteen  to  sixteen  working,  and  the  kind  of 
employment  followed.  Unfortunately  no  comparative  tables 
are  presented  with  these  showing  the  number  of  children 
from  thirteen  to  sixteen  attending  school 

The  Work  of  the  Schools  can  be,  to  some  extent,  quantita- 
tively described  by  showing  such  facts  as  (a)  school  attend- 
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nee  (cla»uiied  by  ages,  grades,  scholarship,  persisteoce  oj 
Uteodance,  na.tJonalily,  different  types  of  schools,  deport- 
rment,  health  conditions,  etc.);  (p)  withdrawals  (similarly 
classified,  at  least  occasionally  as  a  matter  for  admitustratiTe 
study);  ic)  promotions  and  non-promoUons  (also  classified 
according  to  various  probable  intlucacing  conditions);  and 
(J)  scholarship  and  amount  of  work  accomplished  in  reguhr 
or  special  classes. 

Attendance  Records  and  Reports.  —  These  form  the  uni^'cr- 
sal  measure  of  the  work  of  the  school,  since  they  show  the 
number  of  children  sent  and  the  extent  of  their  dcmaods 
upon  the  school.  Commonly,  the  record  of  attendance  or 
absence  is  made  in  a  register  which  lists  all  the  names  in  a 
given  class,  and  which  register  may  also  contain  records  of 
other  facts,  like  age,  name  of  parent,  grade,  and  sometimes 
cholarship.  At  the  end  of  the  month  or  year  attendance, 
ibsence,  and  tardiiiess  may  be  summarized.  Almost  univer- 
sally a  new  register  is  used  for  each  year,  so  that  it  beconxs 
a  difficult  matter  to  trace  back  the  attendance  record  of 
any  individual  pupil  Hardly  ever  is  a  form  of  record  used 
which  will  give  the  pupil's  attendance  over  a  scries  of  years 
in  one  compact  statement. 

General  Measures  of  Attendance  are  widely  used  In  school 
reports  as  a  means  of  indicating  the  extent  of  the  work  of 
the  school.  There  is  some  lack  of  uniformity  among  dif- 
ferent states  and  cities,  but  the  following  arc  most  common: 
(rt)  total  enrolment,  the  entire  number  of  names  appearing 
on  all  the  registers,  and  including  frequently  a  certain  nnia> 
ber  of  duplications  where  children  have  moved  from  one 
school  to  another ;  [b)  net  enrolment,  where  duplJcatwos  are 
excluded  —  frequently  a  difficult  process  where  statistical 
representations  are  being  made  for  an  entire  state;  (c) 
average  enrolment,  or  average  register,  which  is  a  most 
variable  form ;  and  (</)  average  daily  attendance,  which  is 
most  commonly  found  by  dividing  the  total  number  of  da)^' 
.  attendance  by  the  total  number  of  days  taught ;  and  {t) 
ilverage  number  belonging,  or  number  belonging  (sometimes 
same  as  net  register).     Any  one  of  these  measures  may  be 
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used  lo  indicate  the  scope  of  the  work  of  the  school,  but  it 
is  most  customary  to  use  (</)  (average  daily  attendance). 
To  indicate  the  relative  amount  of  absence,  it  is  necessary  to 
distinguish  between  pupils  who  arc  temporarily  absent  from 
the  school,  and  those  who  have  withdrawn.  Usually  three 
or  five  days  is  allowed  to  an  absent  pupil,  during  which  time 
he  retains  his  right  to  his  scat ;  but  if  his  absence  continues 
longer,  he  is  a5.<iumed  to  have  left  school,  in  which  case  he  is 
not  technically  ab.<icnL  The  character  of  attendance,  then, 
U  shown  by  comparing  the  number  of  days'  attendance  with 
the  total  number  of  days  during  which  all  pupils  were  on 
register,  i.e,  were  not  "withdrawn."  and  the  attendance 
stated  in  terms  of  per  cent.  Much  as  this  measure  is  used, 
it  can  easily  be  shown  that  it  is  quite  valueless  as  a  true 
measure  of  persistency  of  attendance. 

Taui.b  VHI 

SHOWING  CHARACTER  OF  ATTENDANCE  OF  PUPILS  IN 
EACH   SCHOOL  OR  CRADE  FOR  THE  YEAR 


KAjfM  or 
ScHoaLi 


Punu  Afimiuiiio  —  BAirt 


% 


'A 

u 


11 
\»- 
•s 

1=0 


« 
Seko^Ne-i 

or 
ScbealSo.* 

A  Distribution  Table  of  Attendsnce  is  for  most  purposes  of 
statistical  presentation  a  much  more  satisfactory  measure, 
and  requires  a  little  more  labor  in  its  making.  For  each 
school  a  sheet  of  paper  is  provided,  ruled  horizontally  for 
grades,  perhaps  divided  as  to  boys  and  girls,  and  ruled  verti* 
cally  so  that  the  first  space  will  contain  the  checks  and 
totals  for  all  those  who  have  made  200  days'  attendance,  the 
KCond  space  for  all  who  have  made  from  180  to  199J  days' 
attendance,  the  third  for  those  with  160  to  179I  days,  etc. 
Astbe  teacher  making  the  report  reads  down  the  final  column 
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of  her  register  (containing  term  or  year  totals)  she  will  make 
for  each  pupil  a  check  in  its  appropriate  space,  after  which 
totals  can  \x.  readily  indicated.  The  preceding  form  shows 
bow  such  a  report  should  appear,  as  it  would  be  summarized  for 
an  entire  system,  and  classified  either  by  schools  or  by  grades. 
Another  form  of  table  for  showing  the  same  facts  has 
opposite  each  number  its  percentage  of  the  whole,  which 
facilitates  comparison :  — 

Tarlk  IX 

SHOWING  TIME  OF  PUPILS'  CONTINUANCE  IN  SCHOOL 


SoKiCU 


Bovt  AND  Gnu 


1% 


An  example  of  another  form  is  that  which  shows  the  char- 
acter of  attendance  as  to  its  regularity :  — 

Table  X 

SHOWING  THE   DEGREE  OF  REGULARITY  OF  ATTEND- 
ANCE IS  THE  SEVERAL  SCHOOLS 


i? 


^i 


Ik 


J: 
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The  Uses  of  Distribution  Tables  arc  not  so  varied  as  those 
of  the  more  compact  average,  especially  for  purposes  of 
making  per  capita  statements,  although  even  here  it  is 
entirely  possible  that  the  use  of  the  midmost  measure  (the 
median)  in  a  distribution  series  would  be  more  serviceable 
and  accurate  than  the  average.  But  as  a  means  of  indicating 
most  fully  and  yet  in  compact  form  the  range  of  attendance, 
these  tables  arc  desirable.  Even  more  than  in  describ- 
ing elementary  school  attendance  should  they  be  used 
with  reference  to  evening  schools,  vacation  classes,  and 
playgrounds,  where  attendance  is  much  more  fluctuating 
and  where  the  average  is  an  altogether  insuflicicnt  state- 
ment. 

Other  Statements  of  attendance  are  sometimes  found  in 
use.  The  actual  enrolment  on  a  series  of  days  selected  at 
random  and  averaged  is  deemed  in  some  cities  a  better  meas- 
ure than  the  yearly  average.  Sometimes  the  total  enrolment 
for  each  month  is  taken  and  these  averaged  for  the 
year. 

Grade  and  Age  of  pupils  usually  appear  in  registers,  but 
the  summatiziiij;  of  these  facts  so  as  to  preserve  the  relation- 
ship for  statistical  purposes  has  seldom  been  accomplished 
io  reports.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  work  of  the  school 
it  is  of  importance  to  know  how,  in  general,  the  age  of  pupils 
runs  for  the  various  grades.  Much  aitciillon  has  been  given 
recently  to  retardation  in  the  elementary  school,  and  to  the 
large  amount  of  withdrawal  in  the  intermediate  grades. 
Until  the  facts  of  the  relation  of  age  and  grade  were  ascer- 
tained,  it  was  diflicult  to  do  more  than  guess  at  the  extent  and 
real  causes  of  the  failure  of  considerable  numbers  of  pupils 
to  finish  the  grades.  The  making  of  reports,  however,  to 
show  the  main  facts  is  a  simple  matter,  if  the  data  already 
appear  in  the  register.  A  sheet  ruled  into  horizontal  spaces 
for  each  grade,  divided  as  to  sex,  and  vertically  for  the  various 
ages,  can  be  used,  and  teachers  can  simply  check  off  records 
for  each  individual  pupil  from  the  registers.  It  may  be  noted 
that  in  many  cases  where  this  is  now  done,  the  results  are 
■vitiated  by  lack  of  defmiteiiess  regarding  age  records.    The 
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report  should  always  give  the  exact  date  at  which  the  com- 
pilation takes  place,  and  state  explicitly  (if  the  report  is  nude 
about  promotion  time)  whether  the  grades  reported  are  those 
in  which  the  pupils  have  been  for  the  past  term  or  the  grades 
to  whichthcy  arc  just  going.  Again,  the  age  column  should  be 
explicit  as  to  what  ages  arc  included.  The  following  form  is 
one  that  has  been  found  acceptable  in  Boston,  modified  in  a 
few  respect* :  — 

TulbXI 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUPILS  IN   RESPECT  TO    ACE   AND 
GRADE,  JUNE  30 

(The  grade  b  thai  in  wbich  pupils  have  bMo  for  latt  fiatf.jrear.) 


OiADai 


EiucT  Ab*  tx  Ktar%  Dm 


tliult* 
t|V»n 


<fc«»t 


(GirU 

JdVearClaa.     \^'^ 
ICirU 

tuVorOm    j^^ 
4  Glib 

8th  Grade  X^''* 

\  Giris 

^G«de  j^TJ 


For  purposes  of  administrative  control  it  would  frequentlj' 
be  very  desirable  to  have  teachers  compile  special  reports 
for  certain  classes  of  pupils :  (u)  showing,  e^.,  age  and 
of  non-promoted  pupils;  ifi)  of  pupils  who  have  made 
seventy  per  cent  of  attendance ;  (c)  of  pupils  in  spedal 
cUdscs ;  {d)  evening  school  pupils,  or  those  coming  to  taca- 
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tion  schools,  etc.  Any  one  of  the  above  double  distribution 
tables,  either  as  a  whole  or  for  separate  classes  or  schools, 
can  easily  be  reduced  to  diagraniraatic  form  and  have  its 
effectiveness  for  purposes  of  publicity  greatly  increased,' 

Nationality  and  Occupation  of  parents  is  sometimes  made 
a  matter  of  school  record  and  reports  compiled.  Usually  the 
totals  presented  are  quite  valueless,  because  no  relationships 
can  be  arrived  at.  For  example,  it  may  be  shown  that  a  total 
of  tooo  children  of  foreign  parents  have  attended  school,  or 
have  been  irregular  in  attendance,  etc.;  but  until  we  know  the 
total  number  of  children  of  foreign  parents,  in  order  to  get 
a  basis  of  comparison,  the  figures  avail  little.  Wttbin  limits 
it  is  of  course  significant  that  children  of  bricklayers  in  a  con- 
siderable number  attend  high  school,  and  that  a  given  number 
of  pupils  graduating  are  Jews.  But  the  real  significance  of 
these  facts  for  administrative  purposes  comes  out  when  rela- 
tionships are  shown,  and  under  present  forms  of  record  these 
can  rarely  be  developed. 

Other  Facts  Descriptive  of  pupils  attending  school  might  be 
recorded  and  reports  compiled,  if  their  value  could  be  shown. 
For  cx.implc,  records  of  deportment  arc  usually  preserved, 
and  sometimes  facts  of  health  condition.  Hut  .seldom  are 
these  assembled  in  statistical  form.  The  lack  of  adequate 
clasuficatiun,  the  inability  of  teachers  to  make  satisfactory 
records,  and  the  prevalent  belief  that  statistics  on  these  and 
related  subjects  are  quite  worthless,  have  alt  served  as  reasons 
for  their  lack  of  development.  It  is  evident  that  in  school 
administration  little  progress  has  yet  been  made  in  describing 
in  any  adequate  and  comprehensive  way  the  children  with 
whom  the  schools  have  to  deal. 

Restilts  of  School  Work.  —  Naturally  after  a  description  of 
the  number,  age,  grade,  and  character  of  children  with  whom 
the  schools  deal,  interest  must  centre  in  the  results  of  such 
school  work.  The  criticisms  made  in  the  last  paragraph  apply 
here  with  even  more  force.  Beyond  enumeration  of  pro- 
motions and  occasionally  the  totals  of  non-promotions,  teachers 
are  required  to  report  little  that  is  of  significance.     Scholar- 

>Se«  %atAAKU  tuA  IMta,  SiAaoi  Kefiant  okJ  StUwl  EJitit.  tj,  fp.bt  S. 
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ship  records  for  individual  pupils  are  always  preserved,  but 
statistica]  assembling  and  rcponing  of  such  records  is  rarely 
attempted.  Rvcn  statements  of  promotions  and  noo-proinotiofis 
are  usually  m:idc  in  terms  of  pupils  attending  during  the  last 
month,  and  take  no  account  of  those  who  have  dropped  om 
during  the  year.  In  upper  grades  and  high  school  there  U 
a  constant  falling  awsy  of  pupils,  but  the  real  relations  o( 
this  withdrawal  to  the  efliciency  or  lack  of  efficiency  of  the 
school  is  almost  never  shown  in  any  quantitative  way.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  we  are  at  the  beginning  of  art  era  of 
study  of  school  efficiency,  but  such  studies  will  at  6r5t  have 
to  depend  upon  data  gathered  by  special  workers,  since 
existing  school  records  and  reports  yet  provide  very  littk 
information. 

Improvement  of  School  Records  and  Reports.  —  It  is  evident 
that  so  far  no  systematic  study  has  been  made  of  the  matter 
of  scientific  record  and  report  of  the  facts  of  school  populatioD 
and  school  work.  Records  of  pupils  extending  over  a  series 
of  years  have  been  made  in  but  few  cases;  means  of  clas- 
sifying any  but  the  simplest  facts  of  attendance  have  not  yet 
been  devised;  and  means  of  shonnng  relationship  between 
different  sets  of  related  facts  have  almost  never  been  uaei 
Under  present  conditions  many  teachers  are  already  over- 
burdened with  the  making  of  records  and  report^  most  ol 
which  have  no  value.  The  use  of  semi-automatic  devices  in 
this  field  has  received  little  attention.  The  kinds  of  blanks 
employed  demand,  for  example,  the  ctmstant  rewriting  oi  tbe 
names  of  pupils.  It  is  small  wonder  that  teachers  look 
askance  at  the  making  of  additional  reports,  in  view  of  the 
futility  of  those  now  made.  No  attempt  can  be  made  here  to 
antici|iate  what  should  be  the  work  of  a  well-qualified  com- 
toittee  designated  especially  to  introduce  adequate  tnethodi 
in  school  economics.  But  from  the  practice  of  individul 
school  systems  the  following  suggestions  are  derived  and 
somewhat  expanded :  — 

a.  The  Daily  Renter. — This  should  be  constructed  witk 
inset  leaves  so  that  it  will  take  on  one  or  two  pa};es  the  entire 
enrolment  of  a  class  for  aterm  or  a  year,  the  names  rcquirioj 
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to  be  written  but  once.  Inset  pages  should  be  designated  for 
all  facts  which  it  is  desirable  to  record  during  the  year,  includ- 
ing monthly  or,  preferably,  quarterly  scholarship  summariza^ 
tions.  Exact  records  of  age,  grade,  address,  name  of  parent, 
etc.  should  appear  on  appropriate  pages.  Further  matters 
of  record  should  be  made  under  as  close  classification  as  may 
be  devised.  Such  facts  as:  nationality  of  father,  of  mother; 
economic  status  of  family  (in  terms  of  rent  paid,  wage, 
etc.);  outside  Labor  of  the  child ;  distance  lived  away  from 
school ;  deportment ;  condition  of  health ;  special  outside 
interests  {as  athletics,  etc.)  —  might  also  be  made  matters  of 
record  if  it  seemed  that  such  data  could  be  readily  obtained 
and  classified  (not  by  any  means  an  impossible  feat),  and  if 
it  could  be  demonstrated  that  its  collection  would  be  worth 
while  from  the  standpoint  of  social  economy,  of  which  school 
administration  must  increasingly  be  regarded  as  a  phase. 
This  data  need  not  all  be  collected  and  recorded  at  once, 
but  might  be  gathered  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  register 
ight  also  be  made  to  show,  in  addition  to  the  fact  of  the 
ithdrawal  of  cettain  pupils,  the  alleged  causes  of  such  with- 
clrawal,  as  far  as  such  are  obtainable.  It  can  be  easily 
demonstrated  that  any  scheme  of  administration  making  its 
adjustments  on  a  scientific  basis  would  require  to  know  these 
facts,  and  others  tike  them.  In  addition,  of  course,  the  register 
will  show  in  detail  attendance,  absence,  tardiness,  etc.  In 
various  degrees  of  completeness  this  form  of  register  is  now 
used  in  progressive  school  systems. 

b.  The  Continuous  Card  Record.  —  But  in  present  practice 
no  sufficient  attempt  to  preserve  a  practicable  history  of  the 
individual  pupil  is  made.  All  the  records  over  a  series  of 
years  are  in  the  registers;  but  practically  these  arc  una- 
vailable for  purposes  of  report  or  statistical  inquiry.  There 
is  greatly  needed  some  form  of  permanent  record  of  the 
main  facts  regarding  each  individual  pupil  From  this  point 
of  view,  the  register  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  day-book 
or  journal :  but  there  should  be  in  addition  a  means  of 
establishing  what  may  by  analogy  be  called  ledger  accounts, 
'robably  the  most  satisfactory  form  for  this  is  a  large  card, 
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five  by  eight,  or  eight  by  twelve  Inches,  designed  to  receive 
the  annual  or  iemiannuiil  records  for  at  least  ten  years  (the 
elementary  school  period,  making  allowance  for  two  □oii> 
promotions)  or  for  twenty  semiannual  reports.  CertaiD  facts 
{t.g.  name,  sex,  name  of  parents,  nationality  of  parents,  date 
of  birth  of  child,  etc.)  would  be  recorded  but  once,  hence 
should  have  spaces  at  the  top  of  the  card ;  whilst  others  (/^. 
school  attended,  grade,  home  address,  age,  attendance,  absence, 
tardiness,  deportment,  health  condition,  economic  condition 
of  family,  summarized  scholarship  records,  etc.)  would  have 
to  be  provided  for  in  vertical  columns,  cutting  across  the 
horizontal  spaces  for  each  year  or  term.  Such  a  cud  u 
this,  once  filled  with  name,  date  of  birth,  etc.,  should  follow 
the  pupil  from  class  to  class,  or  from  school  to  school,  never, 
however,  being  given  to  the  pupil  him.*elf.  Annually  or 
semiannually  the  records  from  the  register  should  be 
transferred  {i.e.  posted)  to  this  card,  which  then  becomes 
a  complete  history  of  the  pupil.  The  back  of  the  card 
might  be  utilised  to  record  exceptional  facts  like  truancy, 
illness,  cause  of  leaving  school,  etc. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  recording  of  certain  facts  iJ 
advised  above,  about  which  there  is  much  dispute  as  to  their 
value  or  practicability.  For  example,  on  such  a  card  as 
that  suggested  it  would  be  impossible  to  present  a  detailed 
record  as  to  deportment  or  health  condition,  or,  t.g.,  rcgardiog 
the  economic  condition  of  the  home.  The  problem  involved 
is  really  one  of  classification.  Is  it  practicable  to  have 
the  teacher,  who  knows  the  children  well,  and  who  has  the 
aid  of  the  medical  examiner,  make  a  ^mple  classification  of 
the  health  condition  of  the  children  ?  If  four  grades  of  hcaltb 
were  reported,  say  under  the  terms  "excellent,"  "(air," 
"below  average,"  and  "very  poor,"  would  it  be  possible  for 
the  teacher,  with  such  advice  as  she  could  obtain,  to  classify 
all  of  the  children  under  the  above  beads?  If  it  b«  agred 
that  such  classification  is  useless  or  impracticable,  thai  id 
space  should  be  provided  for  it.  If,  on  the  other  hamlL 
it  be  decided  that  such  classification,  incomplete  and  imperfect 
though  it  should  be,  might  be  of  great  value  in  disclosing 
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relationships,  as,  for  example,  with  poor  scholarship,  then 
some  effort  should  be  devoted  to  making  it.  The  same 
statement  applies  to  records  of  deportment,  economic  con- 
dition of  family,  and  other  matters,  concerning  which  statis- 
tical ends  would  require  unifonn  classification.  But  the 
writers  believe  that  recent  developments  in  statistical  method 
and  in  social  economy  point  the  way  to  the  possible  evolution 
of  simple  and  yet  useful  classifications  in  many  of  the  branches 
of  description  given  above,  which  can  be  made  available 
for  permanent  records. 

The  card  here  discussed  Is,  of  course,  to  be  made  and 
kept  primarily  by  the  teacher;  others  In  contact  with  the 
children  might,  and  probably  would,  make  cards  for  their 
own  work;  the  attendance  officer  for  all  children  in  the 
district,  with  a  special  card  for  truants;  the  physician  and 
nurse  for  medical  examinations;  etc.  The  cards  should 
be  kept  in  cases  in  the  ofHce  of  the  principal,  though  the 
collection  for  any  one  class  might  go  to  the  classroom  for 
lart  of  the  time. 

e.  Reports  based  on  Card  Records.  —  The  continuous  card 
record  is  designed  jirimarily  as  a  permanent  history  of  the  indi- 
vidual pupil,  but  its  use  for  reports  is  also  very  great,  in  that  it 
not  only  supplies  individual  data  for  classified  reports,  but 
it  also  provides  the  material  for  the  investigation  of  relation- 
ships. A  very  simple  process  of  checking  off  results  from 
the  cards  would  give  the  distributions  of  attendance  and 
absence  shown  on  p.  555.  On  a  prepared  sheet,  combined 
distributions  of  age  and  grade  could  be  made  in  a  few 
minutes.  But  other  relationships  could  be  easily  disclosed. 
For  example,  00  a  sheet  ruled  vertically  for  age  distributions, 
and  horizontally  for  two  divisions  for  "  promoted  "  and  "  non- 
promoted"  (or  subdivided  as  to  boys  and  pirls),  it  would 
be  possible  to  show  for  any  one  grade  the  significant  relation- 
ships between  non-promotion  and  age.  On  other  sheets 
it  would  be  easy  to  assemble  the  data  which  would  disclose 
any  relationship  that  might  exist  between  non-promotion 
and  such  facts  as  nationality,  regularity  of  attendance, 
Domic  condition  of  family,  or  physical  condition  of  pupil. 
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It  certainly  cannot  be  denied  that  the  discovery  of  rdatioo- 
^ips  in  these  liclds  is  an  important  matter  for  control  and 
direction  of  school  administration.  But  these  relationships 
cannot  be  discovered  from  the  data  now  at  hand,  since  any 
two  facts  regarding  the  same  pupil  arc  not  taken  from 
the  records  in  such  a  way  as  to  preserve  the  connection. 
From  some  present  reports,  for  example,  wc  may  find  thai 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  a  given  group  are  "o\-ei- 
age,"  i.e.  retarded ;  and  elsewhere  wc  may  learn  that  twenty 
per  cent  fail  of  promotion.  But  there  is  no  me:ins  of  ascer- 
taining whether  any  or  many  of  the  over-age  pupils  were 
among  those  failing  of  promotion — an  important  fact,  cer- 
tainly, to  know.  But  when  two  facts  regarding  a  given  pu{nl 
are  simultaneously  transferred  to  the  proper  form,  the  rcla- 
tionship  is  made  a  matter  of  record;  and  an  assemblage  of 
facts  of  relationship  is  the  basis  of  statistical  inquiry  into 
cause  and  effect. 

Emphasis  should  be  given  to  the  point  that  under  the 
method  of  record  and  report  here  indicated  the  work  ef 
the  teacher  should  be  diminished  rather  than  increased.  By 
the  provision  of  carefully  prepared  blanks  so  that  names  and 
other  facts  may  be  written  but  once,  and  so  that  matters  of 
reporting  can  be  largely  accomplished  by  means  of  check 
marks,  the  teacher  should  be  spared  a  large  amount  of  writ- 
ing. It  is  not  assumed  that  all  of  the  inquiries  above  indt' 
catcd  should  be  made  every  year;  in  fact,  with  the  keeping 
of  adequate  records  through  the  years  it  would  be  desirable 
from  the  administrative  point  of  view  to  make  these  investi- 
gations only  occasionally  as  tests  of  the  system  of  admini»- 
tration.  When  it  was  desired  to  discover  from  the  records 
particular  relationships,  as,  for  example,  age  and  grade  in  the 
system,  either  the  teacher  could  transcribe  the  necessary  data 
into  reports,  or  this  could  be  done  by  a  clerk ;  but  there 
should  be  no  inherent  reason  why  this  particular  relationship 
should  be  investigated  oftener  than  once  in  five  years.  Simi- 
larly with  the  relationships  undoubtedly  existing  between 
"  dropping  out "  or  school  "  mortality,"  and  age,  failure  of 
promotioQ.  health,  irregular  attendance,  nationality,  economic 
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condition  of  tfae  family,  etc.  These  might  be  made  the 
object  of  special  inquiry  once  in  five  or  ten  years,  provided 
the  data  for  one  inquiry  were  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact  of 
a  certain  relationship  or  absence  of  such  relationship. 

Table  XII 

ILLUSTRATIVE   OF   POSSIBLE    RELATIONSHIPS    BETWEEN 
AGE  AND  SCHOLARSHIP  IN  A  GIVEN  GRADE 

(Numbers  arbitrary) 

Grade  5.  Age  records  compiled  Dec.  ao,  before  promotion. 
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Poor,  not  promoted  .    . 
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10 
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31 

8 
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31 
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S8 

1% 

860 

Examples.  —  If  the  following  facts  appear  on  the  cards,  it 
would  be  possible  to  utilize  them  to  answer  questions  of  ad- 
ministration :  age,  grade,  nationality  of  father,  nationality  of 
mother,  economic  condition  of  family,  attendance,  deport- 
ment, scholarship,  promotion,  health,  distance  lived  from 
school,  etc.  The  massing  of  this  data  by  statistical  methods 
would  tend  to  show  whether  there  were  relationships  be- 
tween :  (a)  grade  and  retardation ;  (b)  retardation  and  per- 
sistency of  attendance  ;  {c)  retardation  and  health  ;  {d)  eco- 
nomic condition  of  home,  and  scholarship  ;  (/)  nationality  and 
scholarship;  (/)  nationality  of  parents  and  health  condition 
of  pupil ;  {£)  nationality  of  parents  and  scholarship ;  {k)  per- 
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astency  of  attenckncc  and  schoUnhip;  (i)  attendance  and 
distance  lived  away  from  school ;  (/)  deportment  and  schol- 
arship, or  health,  or  nationality,  or  economic  condition;  (*) 
age  and  deportment  or  scholarship,  or  regularity  of  attend- 
ance; (/)  premature  "dropping  out  "  and  age,  grade,  health, 
economic  condition,  promotion,  scholarship,  etc.  With  in- 
crease En  accurate  data  prcscr\'cd,  and  development  of  wMk- 
able  schemes  of  classitications  of  facts,  more  and  more  dose 
analyses  could  be  made  of  the  vital  relationships  involved  to 
educational  practice. 

The  tabic  on  page  555  shows  how  such  material  could 
be  organized  for  purposes  of  interpretation. 

Notice  that  a  partial  relationship  between  degree  of  re- 
tardation and  scholarship  is  shown  by  the  assumed  figures. 

Publication  of  Reports  on  school  population  and  school 
work  should  have  as  its  primary  end  publicity,  by  which  is 
meant  the  giving  of  such  information  as  will  enable  the  io- 
tercsted  citizen  of  average  intelligence  to  understand  the  im- 
portant features  of  the  school  system,  and  particularly  to 
obtain  accurate  information  with  regard  to  the  need  and  i«- 
suits  of  new  or  advocated  policies.  Incidentally,  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  reports  should  be  such  as  will  aid  the 
student  of  education  and  the  investigator  in  the  fields  of 
social  economy.  The  aim  of  publicity  will  require :  {a)  sta- 
tistical presentations,  in  considerable  detail  and  with  abun- 
dant opportunity  for  easy  comparison  of  various  sets  of  facts 
with  each  other,  including  tables  showing  important  relation- 
ships; (b)  such  interpretations  of  these  facts  by  means  o( 
graphical  presentations  and  discussion  as  will  enable  tlie 
reader  readily  to  arrive  at  conclusions,  which  may  be  verified 
by  careful  examination  of  the  data  themselves ;  and  {/)  ibe 
publication  annually,  not  of  all  varieties  of  statistical  infor- 
mation.  but  rather  the  detailed  study  of  some  one  field  for 
each  year;  this  being  carried  on  so  that  in  6ve  to  ten  yean 
all  phases  of  the  school  system  capable  of  statistical  presca- 
tation  may  be  covered.  Each  annual  report  should  present 
a  classified  reference  list  of  statistical  tables  and  dtscuswons 
that  have  appeared  in  previous  published  reports,  and  in  pre- 
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senting  a  subject  for  exhibition  statistically  should  summarize 
the  statistics  of  the  time  intervening  since  the  last  report  on 
this  subject  was  treated.  Practically,  in  present  reports  much 
valuable  effort  is  wasted  in  presenting  types  of  tables  that 
could  as  well  appear  once  in  five  years,  provided  the  data  for 
intervening  years  are  all  summarized  in  such  quinquennial  re- 
ports. No  objecdoQ  can  be  had  to  the  school  report  pub- 
lished annually ;  this  should  be  required,  even  in  small 
communities;  but  it  should  not  be  thought  desirable  to  try 
to  present  annually  all  the  main  facts  of  the  schooL  Better 
tiiat  a  given  report  should  indicate  in  its  references  that  two 
or  three  years  previously  certain  topics  had  been  treated 
exhaustively,  and  refer  investigators  to  those  reports ;  and  a 
promise  should  also  appear  of  full  reports  again  at  some 
date  in  the  future. 

Answers  to  questions  like  the  following  should  be  made 
the  basis  of  requests  for  increased  facilities :  (a)  How  many 
children  of  school  age  (census  classification)  are  there  in  the 
community  in  comparison  with  the  number  in  attendance  at 
schools,  and  these  compared  with  the  number  of  sittings 
offered  by  the  schools,  each  set  of  facts  classified  as  far  as 
practicable  by  schools  or  districts  and  by  age  of  pupils? 
\b)  Of  the  children  attending  school  or  at  least  enrolled, 
how  many  are  making  only  a  nominal  attendance,  i.e.  are 
so  irregular  or  so  far  behind  grade  as  to  make  their  class 
work  almost  valueless,  and  how  many,  owing  to  the  disci- 
plinary difficulties  they  present,  are  a  serious  handicap  to 
the  teacher  of  large  classes  ?  ic)  What  are  the  educational 
results  in  the  case  of  boys  of  ten  to  fourteen  who  are  disposed  to 
be  truants  when  the  attendance  department  forces  them  into 
the  regular  classroom  ?  etc. 

The  success  of  public  education  in  a  democratic  com- 
munity rests  on  popular  appreciation  and  support ;  these 
can  be  procured,  under  the  complex  conditions  of  modem 
social  activities,  only  by  studying  the  art  and  science  of 
presenting  the  maximum  of  right  information  with  a  mini- 
mum of  effort  Advertising,  in  the  best  sense  of  that  word, 
i.e.  publicity,  has  its  social  usefulness. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI 
The  Widening  Sphere  op  Public  Education 

In  our  previous  discussion  it  has  been  seen  bow  extensive 
and  many-sided  is  the  field  of  educational  administration. 
The  most  important  phases  of  the  subject  have  been  treated 
as  fully  as  the  proper  limits  of  this  volume  would  permit. 
Little  has  been  said,  however,  about  the  attitude  of  modem  so- 
ciety toward  education  or  the  rapid  social  changes  which  are 
now  taking  place  and  which  are  not  only  suggesting  new  fields 
for  educational  effort,  but  are  making  prophecy  of  still  larger 
undertakings  for  the  future. 

Nature  of  Social  Progress.  — This  tendency  toward  a  wid- 
ening and  enlargement  of  the  educational  field  is  something 
which  school  officers  cannot  overlook  or  ignore.  The  new 
demands  are  not  usually  the  whims  of  individual  agitators 
who  have  nothing  to  do  but  seek  out  the  weak  places  in 
our  social  equipment,  but  they  are  due  rather  to  the  progres- 
sive working  of  those  laws  which  govern  social  progress. 
It  is  evident  that  there  is  the  education  of  society  as  well  as 
the  education  of  the  individual.  While  the  social  group  is 
made  up  of  individuals  and  receives  its  accretions  of  intelli- 
gence, enterprise,  and  thrift  from  individual  acquisition  and 
accomplishment,  yet  the  same  group  has  means  of  develop- 
ing itself  and  of  growing  in  self-consciousness  and  directive 
intelligence  which  are  analogous  to  the  same  processes  in 
the  life  of  the  individual.  While  the  teachings  of  Herbert 
Spencer  upon  the  analogies  existing  between  social  life  and 
growth  and  those  of  an  organism  have  been  much  criticised, 
the  main  contention  which  he  made  is  generally  accepted, 
and  he  may  properly  be  credited  with  having  made  a  con- 
tribution to  education,  for  the  manner  in  which  the  social 
group  or  community  develops  in  its  attitudes,  its  apprecia- 
tions, and  its  desires  is  of  supreme  importance  to  those  who 
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arc  administering  great  educational  interests.  Tt  is  evident 
that  there  are  two  ways  in  which  social  progress  is  attained  :— 

Social  Change  by  Evolution.  —  First,  by  means  of  natural 
influences  or  through  a  process  of  evolution.  This  natural 
or  genetic  progress  is  often  so  slow  as  to  be  hardly  appre- 
ciated. One  nmst  go  back  lor  years  or  perhaps  decades  to 
see  what  changes  afTccting  the  life,  conduct,  and  sentiments 
of  a  people  have  been  accomplished.  The  influences  that 
operate  arc  many  and  often  minate,  but  progress,  while 
slow,  is  very  sure,  for  each  community  or  neighborhood 
proRts  hy  the  advances  made  by  other  communities  or  neigh- 
borhoods ujion  which  it  reacts.  The  factors  that  cause  these 
changes,  whether  physical  or  social,  are  constant  in  tbeiT 
operation.  The  tendency  of  a  people  in  a  village  or  town 
to  overcome  the  deleterious  influences  of  unfavorable  climate, 
soil,  or  location,  is  educative  in  that  it  calls  forth  a  certain 
amount  of  thought  and  energy  directed  to  a  definite  purpose. 
In  the  same  way  it  is  natural  for  one  community  to  emulate 
another,  and  even  to  endeavor  to  excel  in  the  perfection  of 
its  public  and  social  life.  This  evolutionary  process,  steady 
and  faithful  in  its  influence,  leads  to  higher  and  higher  con- 
ceptions of  what  human  life  ia  its  social  aspects  should  be, 
and  stimulates  to  new  endeavor.  As  progress  goes  on,  tbe 
ideal  seems  to  recede  so  that  the  end  is  never  reached. 

The  Method  of  Education.  —Second:  There  is  the  evolution 
which  is  pushed  forward  by  more  artificial  niethods.  This  i» 
really  analogous  to  what  ts  called  education.  Viewed  in  this 
aspect,  society  does  not  wait  for  the  slower  processes  of 
nature,  but  deliberately  seta  itself  to  work  to  improve  ccroin 
phases  of  its  life.  Just  a.<t  the  individual  resolves  upon  self- 
improvement  and  upon  the  mastery  of  his  environment,  so 
the  community  sets  itself  to  work  in  numberless  ways  to  im- 
prove the  conditions  under  which  it  lives,  to  increase  its  intcl- 
iigence,  to  train  its  members  for  more  efficient  vocational  life, 
to  secure  to  all  the  people  the  blessings  of  health,  cnjoymenl, 
and  culture. 

Democracy  favors  Progress.  — It  is  obvious  that  in  a  de- 
mocracy like  the  United  Sutes,  both  the  natural  and  edo- 
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cational  forces  of  evolution  have  a  freer  play,  and  thus 
accomplish  more  rapid  changes  in  society  than  arc  possible 
where  the  machinery  of  education  is  largely  controlled  by  one 
or  a  few  persons,  and  where  the  people  have  only  a  limited 
voice  in  controlling  their  social  life.  Education  is  thus  seen 
to  be  closely  allied  to  social  economy,  the  aim  of  which  is  to 
apply  such  methods  of  production  as  will  increase  human 
wealth,  to  promote  tolerance  and  human  sympathy,  and  thus 
arouse  a  sense  of  social  solidarity,  to  increase  intelligence, 
both  for  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  and  for  a  belter  control 
of  material  and  social  conditions.  Social  economy  also  seeks 
tbe  conservation  of  childhood  and  such  control  of  the  inSu* 
cnccs  which  affect  human  reproduction  as  will  tend  to  enlist 
consciously  the  forces  of  heredity  and  biological  selection 
in  the  advancement  of  the  race.  As  education  is  the  work  of 
self-conseious  society  toward  general  improvement  by  utiUz- 
ing  all  available  knowledge  and  ideas,  it  Is  compelled  to  widen 
its  field  of  operation  according  as  new  methods  and  ways  of 
human  improvement  arc  discovered.  While  primarily  edu- 
cation has  ever  been  concerned  with  children  and  youth,  it 
tends  more  and  more  at  the  present  time  to  consider  the 
needs  and  interests  of  adults,  and,  in  fact,  to  uke  under  Its 
fostering  care  society  as  a  whole.  In  undertaking  to  enumer- 
ate some  of  the  newer  phases  of  human  uplift  which  have 
been  undertaken  by  social  economy  and  education,  we  may 
well  keep  in  mind  the  principles  stated  governing  the  two 
great  methods  of  social  progress.  We  cannot  always  see 
whether  this  or  that  new  feature  is  a  result  of  natural  growth 
or  of  a  purposeful  initiative  on  the  part  of  some  person  or 
group  of  persons.  The  two  forces  usually  work  together,  and 
often  when  some  educational  propasition  is  made  as  though 
it  were  a  new  discovery  or  a  prophecy,  it  will  be  found  upon 
eiamination  that  the  fulness  of  time  has  arrived  for  that 
particular  thing  and  that  the  mills  of  the  gods  have  been 
quietly  grinding  it  out. 

The  Duty  of  the  School  System.  —  Thus  it  appears  that  edu- 
cational officials  are  ever  facing  the  possibility  of  new  dis- 
coveries, new  demands,  and  new  requirements,  which  they  are 
ao 
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bound  to  treat  with  care  and  consideiation.  They  cannot 
merely  provide  what  is  necessary  to-day,  but  must  think  of  to- 
morrow and  the  next  day,  and  even  the  next  year.  They 
must  not  turn  a  deaf  car  to  those  prophets  of  ctiange  and 
reform  whose  declarations  point  to  new  adjustments  and  still 
wider  circles  of  school  endeavor.  The  school  superintendent 
may  comfort  himself  with  the  assurance  that  the  social  econo- 
mist is  really  blazing  the  way  for  his  own  work,  and  that, 
according  to  the  laws  of  social  progress,  many  influences  are 
working  day  and  night  toward  human  betterment  and  social 
advance.  The  complaint  that  the  schools  are  a.sked  to  assume 
a  too  parental  attitude,  and  to  enter  upon  undertakings  which 
belong  to  tlie  home,  is  not  valid.  The  real  question  is. — 
Can  the  schools  jierform  the  desired  service  for  the  community 
better  than  any  other  agency  and  at  the  same  time  not  go 
outside  of  the  true  province  of  education  f 

With  these  words  of  preface  let  us  proceed  to  consider 
some  of  the  activities  which  arc  being  undertaken  by  boards 
of  education,  so  that  we  may  get  a  better  idea  of  what  the 
immediate  future  of  the  schools  is  to  be. 

The  Schools  and  Public  Health. —  If  we  go  back  a  few 
years  to  the  days  of  clo.se,  unveiiitlatcd  schcwlrooms,  worn- 
out  furnaces  emitting  coal  gas,  dusty  floors,  ceilings  covered 
with  grime  and  dirt,  and  uncivilized  and  wretched  appoint- 
ments for  sanitation,  and  compare  that  situation  so  prevalent 
forty  years  ago,  with  what  may  be  seen  to-day  in  more 
progressive  communities  we  find  a  tremendous  advance. 
No  doubt,  some  school  boards  and  guardians  of  the  public 
treasury  are  feUcitating  themselves  that  in  these  particulars 
the  schools  have  reached  the  limit  of  expansion  and  increased 
expenditure  and  may  feel  no  further  anxiety,  but  in  reality 
only  a  beginning  has  been  made.  There  are  relatively  few 
schools  in  the  United  States  where  the  .lir  is  changed  with 
sufficient  frequency  to  prevent  the  danger  of  impaired  health, 
especially  where  the  children  have  any  tendency  cither  to 
receive  or  to  communicate  the  germs  of  disease.  The  same 
thing  is  probably  true  in  respect  to  cleanliness  as  applied  tu 
the  removal  of  dust  and  the  disinfection  of  rooms  because  of 
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the  presence  of  a  contagious  disease.  Besides,  the  relation 
which  these  matters  bear  to  the  home  life  cannot  be  overlooked. 

necessity  (or  Hedicnl  C«re.  —  The  examination  of  school 
children  for  the  determination  of  defects  of  eyes,  ears,  and 
throat  ha«  only  just  begun,  and  it  is  only  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  one  can  find  authoritative  records  of  the  results 
of  such  examination.  It  has  come  to  be  well  understood  that 
much  of  the  backwardness  and  indisposition  on  the  part  of 
pupils  in  respect  to  attention,  application,  and  conduct  is 
attributable  to  physical  deficiency  or  disease,  hut  in  com- 
paratively few  school  systems  have  definite  steps  heen  taken 
to  segregate  and  provide  special  treatment  for  those  unfor* 
tunate  cases. 

Physical  Education  Required.  —  Again,  physical  training  in 
the  form  of  gymnastics  and  play  has  long  commended  itself 
to  educators,  and  a  few  of  the  newer  schoolhouscs  are 
equipped  with  a  gymnasium  and  apparatus,  or  possibly  with 
a  playground,  which  for  a  good  part  of  the  year  is  still 
better.  Hut  the  corrective  and  therapeutic  aspects  of  phy.s- 
ical  education  have  received  comparatively  little  attention 
except  by  experts.  Gymnastics  are  often  given  in  school- 
rooms where  the  air  is  viti-Ued  or  too  warm,  and  where  the 
arrangement  of  funiiture  and  so  forth  is  such  that  the  freer 

(and  more  valuable  features  of  exercise  are  impossible. 
Bathing  in  School. — There  is  similar  backwardness  in  re- 
spect to  provision  for  bathing  in  the  schools.     However 
antagonistic  the  thrifty  tax-payer  is  toward  providing  such 
appointments  of  civilized  life  in  the  schools,  there  are  good 

(arguments  for  doing  so,  and  it  may  be  predicted  that  the 
schools  will  gradually  be  equipped  in  this  direction.  The 
I  movement  for  tenement  house  reform  and  belter  homes 
I  and  the  efForts  made  through  charitable  organizations  and 
,  churches  to  instruct  people  in  the  necessity  of  cleanliness  and 
I  other  things  incidental  to  healthful  life,  will  lend  to  mitigate 
I  the  urgency  of  this  demand.  But  it  will  soon  be  decided 
D  that  children  who  enter  the  school  in  uncleanly  condition 
[  must  finst  receive  prompt  attention. 
^_    The  Preventioa  of  Disease. — This  leads  to  the  final  and 
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most  pressing  necessity  now  felt  by  thoughtful  educators. 
and  that  is  provision  for  adequate  medical  examination  and 
inspection,  supplemented  by  the  service  of  competent  nurset, 
so  that  in  regard  to  the  matters  mentioned  above  and  many 
other  related  points,  there  may  be  efficient  and  adequate 
provision. 

No  more  startling  and  sugge&tive '  statement  has  been  made 
than  that  of  Dr.  John  H,  Lowman  of  Cleveland,  touching 
tuberculosis  and  the  schools.  Concerning  the  oft-repeaicd 
statement  that  the  mortaUty  of  the  young  has  increased, 
especially  during  school  age,  he  says:  — 

"Thisapjjareiillj'  uew  laet  may  not  be  due  to  an  Lucrcaseof  lli«  dUeue, 
but  to  a  distxivtr)'.  The  ttthnitiue  of  iliiif-uosU  lias  improved,  (he  miiul 
of  man  is  more  alert  to  ilie  whole  quesiioa.  ideas  of  the  pathology  of  the 
disease,  espedally  as  (ac  as  ihc  lymphatic  lyitctn  b  concerned,  hare 
chatiged.and  consequenily  the  disease  Is  (ieieciei!  witli  much  jcreacerprc- 
dsloa.  All  this,  true  though  It  may  be,  doe*,  Devertbetess.  not  Invalidate 
ecilFely  the  positioa  that  the  dangt- r  of  contracting  lubercuJoaut  increase* 
with  the  age  of  the  child  aDdcoBBtitutes  a  peculiar  and  extnordinaty  men- 
ace during  llie  school  age." 

Treatment  of  Tuberculosis.  —  Attention  is  called  to  the  un- 
favorable condition  of  schoolrooms  and  the  strain  whicb 
children  undergo  in  being  transplanted  from  the  frcsb  air, 
even  of  the  city,  to  poorly  ventilated  schools.  In  one  school 
district  in  Cleveland  67  c*»scs  of  tuberculosis  were  found  in 
572  families.  In  the  57  houses  where  these  families  lived,  there 
were  found  151  children.  From  the  present  knowledge  of 
the  infectious  character  of  the  disease,  this  fact  points  to  a 
condition  which  has  only  recently  been  appreciated.  The 
only  logical  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  the  aegrcgation  in  rooms 
by  themselves  of  all  infected  children.  This  is  only  an  ex- 
tension of  the  idea  of  special  classes  for  those  who  for 
physical  or  moral  reasons  cannot  safely  be  permitted  to  as- 
sociate with  others.  The  idea  of  special  tuberculosis  classes 
in  our  city  schools,  while  anything  but  agreeable,  cannot  be 
easily  dismissed,  and  great  care  would  have  to  be  taken  in  re- 
gard to  earlier  or  later  admission  and  dismissal  and  frequent 

■  Dr.  John  11.  Lowman,  "  Toberculoiii  and  the  School^"    Ckarititi  ami  (b 
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disinfection  of  rooms,  in  order  to  make  it  proper  to  have  such 
classes  in  session  under  the  same  roof  with  healthy  children. 
Sanatorium  Schools. — Then  follows  that  additional  provision 
which  has  already  been  worked  out  in  Milan ;  namely,  sanato- 
rium classes  in  the  suburbs  with  buildings  specially  constructed 
so  that  pupils  may  live  much  in  the  open  air,  with  generous 
provision  for  forest  schools,  school  gardens,  and  other  forms 
Kii  out-of-door  education.  This  new  and  pressing  duty  of 
school  boards  suggests  a  widening  of  the  function  of  the  public 
school  that  can  hardly  be  estimated.  Let  us  hope  that  those 
who  believe  that  tuberculosis  may  in  a  reasonable  time  be 
eradicated,  have  ground  for  their  faith,  for  if  they  have, 
schools  may  expect,  some  time  in  the  future,  to  be  relieved  of 
this  burden.  The  matter  is  of  such  urgency  that  it  seems 
proper  to  add  to  what  has  been  said  a  summary  which  Dr. 
Lowman  has  made  of  the  proper  steps  to  be  taken  to  control 
tuberculosis  and  overcome  the  difficulties  which  it  presents  : — 

1.  To  discover  through  the  records  of  the  municipality  and  public 
imtitutiom  the  children  who  are  infected  and  those  who  live  in  infected 
houses. 

2.  To  esaroine  and  classify  the  individuals  thus  found  and  place  the 
contagious  cases  in  sanatoria  and  the  others  in  separate  schools. 

3.  To  develop  the  hygienic  surroundings  of  these  separate  schools  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  excellence. 

4-  To  specialise  these  children  even  during  the  vacations  by  referring 
Aem  to  the  special  consideration  of  outing  societies. 

5.  To  provide  physicians  who  will,  at  stated  intervals,  examine  the 
children  and  report  to  the  supervisors  the  conditions  found. 

6.  To  use  the  utmost  precautions  for  the  protection  of  the  teachers. 

7.  To  introduce  systematic  courses  on  hygiene  and  tuberculosis  into  the 
cnmculum  of  the  schools. 

S.  To  provide  sanatoria  for  children. 

The  difficulties  to  be  overcome  are :  — 

I.  The  examination  of  thousands  of  children  in  order  to  detect  and 
das»fy  those  affected  with  tuberculosis. 

3.  Provision  for  the  contagious  cases  in  sanatoria  far  children. 

3.  Teachers  for  the  classes  of  children  with  latent  non-contagious 
taberculosis. 

4.  Vigilant  medical  supervision  of  the  tuberculosis  classes. 

The  Feeding  of  Children. —  This  broad  consideration  of  the 
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importance  of  the  physical  side  in  education  and  in  life 
brings  U8  face  to  face  with  another  condition  which  must  l>e 
treated  here  in  order  to  make  our  study  complete  ;  that  is,  the 
unnourished  condition  in  which  many  children  come  to  school, 
owing  to  poverty  or  neglect  in  the  home.  It  requires  no 
demonstration  to  show  that  young  children  who  are  sent  lo 
school  without  a  breakfast  are  unlit  to  do  good  mental  work 
during  the  morning,  and  if  they  receive  only  a  scanty  luncheon, 
are  in  not  much  better  condition  in  the  afternoon,  \Vheii 
this  state  of  things  continues  day  by  day,  children  who  should 
be  rugged,  healthy,  and  full  of  joy  are  discouraged,  anaemic, 
and  are  in  such  a  condition  that  ihcy  arc  the  easy  prey  for  any 
form  of  disease  which  may  happen  to  lie  in  their  path. 
Childhoo<l  is  thwarted,  health  is  undennined,  intellectual 
growth  is  prevented,  the  benefits  of  the  school  are  nullified, 
and  there  are  thrown  back  upon  society  a  class  of  people  who 
both  physically,  intellectually,  and  morally  become  driftwood 
and  tend  to  clog  the  wheels  of  social  uplift.  The  pressing 
importance  of  this  matter  has  long  been  understood  in  Europe, 
and  in  practically  all  the  large  cities  some  means  have  been 
provided  to  alleviate  these  evil*.  Mr.  John  Spargo  'not  long 
since  made  a  careful  study  of  this  matter,  and  has  published 
its  results. 

Practice  in  Europe.  —  Thirty  years  ago  a  proposal  to  feed 
hungry  children  in  the  public  schools  was  derided  in  Kngland. 
To4ay  it  is  supported  by  political  and  social  leaders.  The 
Royal  Commission  and  other  local  committees  found  serioui 
conditions  in  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  Dundee,  and  Aberdeen. 
In  London  it  is  estimated  that  over  too,ooo  children  are  regu- 
larly underfed.  Charitable  organiiations  arc  doing  much,  and 
the  Liberal  Government  is  committed  to  some  favorable  action. 
In  Berlin  and  several  other  German  cities,  children  who  arc 
able,  pay  a  small  fee,  while  others  arc  fed  free  of  charge. 
The  same  plan  is  followed  in  several  of  the  cities  of  Italy, 
In  several  cities  of  Norway  a  midday  meal  is  provided  by 
taxation  for  those  children  who  desire  it.  thus  preventing  the 
classification  of  any  as  paupers.     The  writer  saw  some  yean 

I  Sjiup),  Jolin,  CharitUi  amJAt  Cmtmntt,  llaf,  1906. 
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Ago  in  Gothenberg,  Sweden,  very  ample  provision  for  a  mid- 
day meal,  the  work  of  preparing  whicli  was  performed  largely 
by  the  older  girls  in  the  school.  In  Belgium  and  Switzerland, 
the  plan  of  feeding  unuourishcd  children  is  in  operation,  but 

made  a  benevolence  only  for  those  unable  to  pay. 

In  France,  since  the  time  of  the  second  republic,  consider- 
able attention  has  been  given  to  providing  the  necessities  of 
life  for  children.  Public  opinion  was  educated  through  vari- 
ous benevolent  bodies  until,  in  18S2,  a  law  was  passed  com- 
pelling the  establishment  of  school  funds,  the  application  of 
which  was  left  lo  the  discretion  of  the  authorities.  These 
special  school  funds  are  applied  to  the  following  purposes : 
first,  free  meals,  or  meals  provided  at  cost ;  second,  provision 
of  shoes  and  clothing  where  necessary;  third,  free  medical 
attendance;  fourth,  sending  weak,  debilitated,  and  sick  chil- 
dren to  the  seaside  or  the  country.  In  Paris  the  preparation 
of  meals  has  been  so  systematized  that  the  entire  cost  of  a 
bowl  of  soup,  plate  of  meat,  two  kinds  of  vegetables,  and 
bread  is  fifteen  centimes  or  three  cents.  Meal  tickets  are 
issued,  but  children  are  not  required  to  pay  for  them  unless 
the  parents  arc  known  to  be  able  to  do  so. 

Conditions  ia  the  United  States.  —  Witli  these  European 
examples,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  matter  of  feeding  children 
has  received  attention  in  the  poorer  sections  of  some  of  our 
American  cities.  At  an  exaniiimtion  made  in  New  York  of 
m(H«  than  12,000  children,  it  was  found  that  7  per  cent  had 
come  to  school  without  breakfast ;  i  $  per  cent  had  only  bread 
with  tea  or  coffee.  Another  investigation  made  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  revealed  the  fact  that  14  per  cent  had  come  to 
school  without  food,  and  ihat  82  per  cent  were  underfed.  In 
examinations  made  in  Buffalo,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago,  the 
results  were  equally  startling.  Mr.  Spargo  summarizes  this 
.matter  as  follows :  — 

"It  bss  bc«o  shown  over  and  over  a^n  that  the  children  rd  the  poor 
«fe  behind  belter  favortd  children  in  phjwoil  development  in  every  way, 
often  as  much  as  iwo  or  three  yeare.  Tliey  ar*  xhoitcr  in  stature.  ligliter 
!□  wcieht,  narrower  of  chesi.  and  feebler  of  grip.  Moreover,  the  evils  do 
Dt  cod  with  school  life  i  for  the  coiutitulion  is  so  cnfiKbkd  lliat  in  after 
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ycare  ihc  rcsulw  are  cxiremclj-  stvere.  The  victinw  of  poverty  in  chiH- 
hooH  f^ll  an  t:is,y  prey  to  dtst'UC' ;  they  arc  soon  exhausted  and  become  ua- 
fiilcd  early  in  life  for  the  work  of  the  world.  Much  of  our  p^tuperism  aad 
dime  may  be  traced  back  to  this  evil  of  underfeeding  in  childhood." 

It  is  unthinkable  that  in  a  land  where  the  welfare  of  the 
nation  is  wrapped  up  in  the  fullest  devclo]3meni  of  its  people, 
large  numbers  of  children  will  be  permitted  to  suffer  and 
perish  from  the  lack  of  private  and  public  bcncticence.  The 
richettt  nation  on  earth  cannot  afford  to  permit  such  human 
sacrifice. 

Public  PUygTOtinds.  —  A  more  agreeable  topic  is  the  im- 
provement of  public  health  through  the  multiplication  of  play- 
grounds in  our  large  cities.  The  organization  of  the  Play- 
ground Association  of  America,  with  a  staff  of  competent 
officers  and  with  facilities  for  propaganda,  is  worthy  of  notice- 
Such  an  association  will  be  able  to  initiate  several  local  as- 
sociations, so  that  its  influence  will  be  widespread  and  bcnc- 
ficial.  At  present,  however,  and  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
boards  of  education  may  justly  be  expected  to  deal  with  this 
question,  and  superintendents  of  schools  cannot  shirk  the  re- 
sponsibility, for  they  are  expected  to  be  alive  to  this  as  to  all 
other  educational  needs  of  our  American  communities.  Play, 
recreation,  and  rest  in  the  open  air,  where  nature  has  a  chance 
to  assert  herself,  are  essential  factors  in  the  life  of  young  W 
old.  School  officers  cannot  aflord  to  wail  for  municipal  coid- 
missions  or  civic  organizations  to  take  the  lead.  The  whole 
subject  of  athletics,  games,  play,  and  recreation  must  be  in- 
cluded in  a  modern  educational  scheme,  and  here,  particularly, 
school  boards  should  lead  and  not  follow. 

Work  of  the  National  Association.  —  The  National  Associa- 
tion to  which  reference  has  been  made  will  undertake  to 
induce  targe  cities  to  inventory  all  sites  a%'ailable  for  play- 
grounds, including  waste  places,  that  may  be  filled  in,  aban- 
doned cemeteries,  and  vacant  squares.  The  attempt  will  also 
be  made  to  prepare  specifications  and  estimates  for  a  standard 
equipment  for  playgrounds  suitable  for  the  home,  the  school, 
and  the  municipality.  The  movement  is  also  on  foot  to  secure 
legislation  in  as  many  states  as  possible,  which  shall  favor  tbb 
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form  of  education.  The  organuation  of  the  library  and  the 
museum  has  been  begun,  where  will  be  collected  pictures, 
models,  and  records  of  all  playground  work  and  play  activities 
in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

Hovement  in  Washingtoo.  — Mr.  Henry  S.  Curtis,  Secretary 
of  the  National  Association,  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
city  of  Washington  to  ascertain  what  sites  arc  properly  avail- 
able for  playgrounds.  His  investigations  included  four  kinds 
of  locations:  first,  public  places  belonging  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  ;  second,  reclaimable  areas  consisting  of  ponds  or 
marshes  to  be  filled  in ;  third,  abandoned  cemeteries ;  fourth, 
vacant  squares  which  are  purchasable.  The  time  spent  in 
making  the  study  was  two  weeks,  and  the  results  were  quite 
remarkable  along  the  lines  indicated  above.  Mr.  Curtis  es- 
timates that  between  ^joo.ocxs  and  5400.000  worth  of  sites 
may  become  permanent  playgrounds  as  a  result  of  the  study.' 

Commission  in  Cleveland.  — The  city  of  Cleveland  has  set  a 
good  example,  where  the  Mayor  has  appointed  a  Playground 
Commission.  Its  purpose  is  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the 
possibilities  within  the  city  limits,  and  to  consider  how  the 
needs  of  various  classes  of  children  and  adults  may  be  met  by 
different  tj-pcs  of  playgrounds.  There  is  a  prospect  for  ade- 
quate provision  through  the  work  of  this  Commission  of 
school  playgrounds,  neighborhood  play  centres  and  recreation 
.centres. 

The  School  and  thB  City. — Following  the  example  set  by 

iloncl  Waring  some  years  ago  in  New  York,  the  aid  of  school 
children  has  sometimes  been  enlisted  in  the  matter  of  keeping 
the  streets,  yards,  and  alleys  clean  and  free  from  rubbish  and 
Other  unsightly  material.  One  of  the  most  effective  instances 
'of  this  kind  of  work  is  reported  by  Mr.  Jacob  Riis  as  having 
taken  place  in  Helena,  Montana.  In  that  city  the  Superin- 
^tcndeni,  Mr.  Condon,  inaugurated  a  civic  Easter,  when  every 
chool  child,  teacher,  and  janitor  should  plant  some  tree,  shrub, 

ne,  flower,  or  seed  as  a  step  toward  a  more  beautiful  city. 

/ith  this  was  coupled  the  idea  of  making  the  whole  city  as 

*"W*«hra|{liin  finding  Pluygiuundt,"  by  Henry  S.  Curti*,  in  CAarifitt  «md 
'  Commsm,  Much,  ij)^ 
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clean  and  attractive  as  possible.  One  item  of  this  work  con- 
sisted in  collecting  and  sending  to  the  smelter  sixteea  aad  one- 
hull  tuns  of  flattened  tin  cans,  for  which  novel  ooiuignnieiit 
$ioo  was  received  and  expended  for  g^'mnastic  apparaliu. 
Such  an  effort  as  this  can  never  be  made  successful  unleis 
those  at  the  head  of  the  school  system  go  into  it  heart  and 
soul  and  feel  the  ethical  value  of  such  civic  cooperation.  1( 
done  in  a  perfunctory  way  or  if  half  done,  the  results  will  be 
anything  but  satisfactory. 

Education  for  the  Home.  — Closely  allied  to  the  health  prob- 
lem as  seen  in  the  schools  is  that  kind  of  training  which  is  in- 
tended to  improve  the  home  life  in  respect  to  food,  clothing, 
economy,  beauty,  and  good  taste.  Domestic  science  is  oov 
believed  to  have  a  legitimate  place  in  the  curriculum.  No 
such  thing  was  thought  of  twenty  years  ago,  and  in  twenty 
years  to  come,  without  doubt,  the  school  which  does  not  pro- 
vide this  branch  will  be  counted  as  out  of  date. 

The  Scope  of  Domestic  Science.  —  What  a  wide  field  is  cov- 
ered by  the  term  "domestic  science"  is  only  to  be  appreciated 
by  examining  the  courses  given  by  such  institutions  as  Uie 
Pratt  Institute  and  the  Teachers  College.  Here  wc  sec  thai 
cooking  is  only  a  small  item  in  the  list;  housework,  with  its 
processes  of  cleaning,  the  care  of  rooms,  use  of  materials  aiul 
labor-saving  apparatus,  the  application  of  varnishes  and  pamts 
and  their  care,  the  principles  and  processes  of  laundry  work 
and  the  apparatus  which  goes  witli  them  are  included;  then  we 
fmd  courses  dealing  with  the  preparation  of  food  matcriab 
based  upon  the  knowledge  of  their  composition  and  the  chem- 
ical changes  effected  by  heat  and  moisture;  the  adaptation  o( 
establbhed  recipes,  domestic  and  foreign,  to  new-process  food 
raatcriaU ;  the  study  of  the  psychological  and  physiologrcal 
effect  of  pleasing  flavors,  with  questions  affecting  tabor  and 
expense,  cost  of  food  and  marketing;  then  there  are  courses 
covering  the  study  of  all  tlie  food  elements,  their  uses  and 
values ;  the  structure  and  use  of  various  kinds  of  tableware 
and  the  effect  of  alkalis  and  organic  acids. 

Of  equally  practical  value  is  the  study  of  the  manifold 
problems  entering  into  the  construction  of  a  home,  its  site, 
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di.^tril)ution  of  space  and  various  uses :  materials  used  in 
preserving  and  decorating  ;  appliances  for  heating,  vendlat- 
iug,  refrigerating,  and  lighting;  disposal  of  waste  by  private 
and  public  systein<) ;  electrical  contrivances  ;  repairs  of  all 
kinds;  selection  and  use  of  antiseptics  for  cleansing  pur- 
poses; rents,  taxation,  etc.  —  these  and  many  others  arc  pro- 
vided for  thosewho  are  being  trained  as  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  country.  The  object  in  quoting  from  these 
curricula  is  to  suggest  the  wide  horizon  of  opportunity  and 
necessity  for  improving  the  health  and  economic  conditions 
in  the  home  life,  and  thus  elevating  the  standard  of  comfort 
and  happiness. 

Domestic  Art.  —  Almost  equally  entensive  and  illuminat- 
ing are  the  courses  now  given  in  similar  institutions  where 
teachers  are  prepared  for  work  in  domestic  art.  Eighteen 
separate  courses  are  provided  in  the  Teachers  College,  which 
show  great  differentiation  in  the  whole  field  of  needlework, 
house  equipment,  and  decoration,  the  selection  and  use  of  tex- 
tiles in  dress  and  furniture,  having  in  view  health,  appropri- 
ateness, and  beauty;  the  practical  study  of  millinery,  and 
the  methods  employed.  Moreover,  in  connection  with  these 
courses,  much  attention  is  given  to  the  historic  development 
of  household  art,  the  methods  and  results  in  other  countries, 
and  the  correlation  of  the  subject  with  other  courses  in  an- 
thropology, sociology,  and  economics. 

Ecooomy  and  Good  Taste. — School  systems  are  beginning 
to  feel  responsible  for  the  home  life  in  respect  to  intelligent 
expenditure  of  earnings  and  the  health  of  families,  as  deter- 
mined by  proper  food,  clothing,  cleanliness,  and  ventilation, 
and  arc  inclined  to  go  one  step  further  and  tr>'  to  instill 
ideals  of  good  taste  and  beauty  in  the  adornments  of  the 
home  and  in  personal  dress.  In  this  field  the  departments 
of  domestic  science  and  art  naturally  combine  with  those  of 
art  and  manual  training,  so  that  a  very  practical  influence  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  everything  affecting  the  appearance 
of  the  home  in  regard  to  furniture,  coverings  for  floors  and 
walls,  the  use  of  ornament*  and  pictures,  and  in  dress. 

Kbw  MMSures  of  School  Efficiency.  —  It  is  safe  to  predict 
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that  the  time  is  coming  when  the  effect  of  a  school  upon  \ 
neighborhood  will  be  estimated  not  merely  by  the  results  of 
examinations  in  the  school,  or  the  personal  appearance  of 
the  children,  but  rather  by  the  status  of  the  homes  am)  the 
extent  to  which  the  schools  have  accomplished  the  ends  enu- 
merated above.  In  a  great  city  like  New  York,  where  the 
population  is  continually  shifting  on  account  of  the  Bood  of 
immigrants  which  enters  the  port  and  gradually  is  distributed 
to  other  parts  of  the  country,  it  could  hardly  be  expected 
that  the  desired  results  could  be  accomplished ;  but  in  more 
normal  and  stable  communities  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect 
that  in  the  near  future  the  schools  will  be  able  to  point  to 
results  of  their  work  as  seen  in  well-ordered,  thrifty,  tasteful 
homes,  where  health,  economy,  and  courtesy  are  visible.  A 
moment's  reflection  will  show  how  sensible  and  valuable  edu- 
cational work  may  become  by  assuming  such  functioas  and 
by  directing  the  work  of  the  schools,  not  merely  to  scholastic 
achievements,  but  to  the  improvement  of  personality  and  the 
uplift  of  human  life  throughout  the  communitj".  Here,  again, 
the  schools  are  following  the  lead  of  the  social  economist  who 
is  working  for  better  homes,  better  sanitation,  purer  nullt. 
pure  foods,  better  conditions  for  the  distribution  of  meats 
and  other  food  products,  open-air  spaces,  rccreatioa  centres, 
fresh-air  homes  for  children,  the  segregation  of  those  threat- 
ened with  contagious  diseases,  cleaner  streets,  the  overthrow 
of  schools  of  vice  of  every  sort,  the  restriction  of  the  liquor 
traffic,  the  elimination  of  dishonesty  from  the  police  force,  — 
in  short,  all  those  things  which  make  human  life,  both  in  its 
public  and  private  relations,  more  decent  and  respectable; 

The  Schools  and  the  Public  Library.  —  In  Ibis  field,  also,  we 
find  a  rapid  movement  toward  a  new  order  of  things,  the  ag- 
nificance  of  which  can  hardly  be  estimated  by  a  lay  mind. 
Probably  no  educational  movement  of  modern  times  has  pro- 
gressed more  rapidly,  or  has  become  weighted  with  more 
benefits  to  the  people,  thinking  of  their  intellectual  and 
moral  welfare,  than  the  development  of  great  library  sys- 
tems, whose  purpose  it  is  to  bring  books  to  the  people,  or, 
in  other  words,  to  make  it  as  easy  as  possible  for  ail  to  have 
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the  best  reading.  A  few  names  could  be  mentioned  of  men 
and  women,  most  of  them  still  living,  whu,  in  our  great  cities, 
have  developed  library  science  in  its  popular  phases,  to  a 
[point  of  marvellous  efficiency  and  adaptation. 

Leadership  of  New  York  State.  —  Perhaps  the  work  of  the 
State  Library  of  New  York,  under  the  inspired  leadership  of 
Dr.  Melville  Dcwcy,  when  viewed  from  the  point  of  view  of 
popular  influence,  has  act  the  pace  for  the  whole  country. 
From  small  beginnings,  when  there  were  comparatively  few 
public  libraries  in  Ihe  state,  there  has  been  a  rapid  increase 
of  local  libraries.  In  one  of  the  reports  of  the  State  Depart- 
at,  the  different  undertakings  of  the  library  department  arc 
Bummarizcd  as  follows :  — 

|.  £sublislim«Dl  of  free  libraries  where  none  exist. 

3.  Kn  courage  men  t  and  aid  of  small  libraries  already  In  e^risteace. 

3.  Cofivenion  of  subscripllon  libraries  into  free  libraries. 

4.  Introductioa  of  state  travelling  libraries,  especially  In  farming  dl»- 
lets  and  in  study  dubs. 

5.  lotroduction  of  travelling  pictures  la  schools,  llbrarfes,  and  study 
dubs. 

&  Raising  the  standard  of  books  in  our  Sunday-school  and  public 
''•cbool  libraries. 

7.  Sale  of  a  belter  dans  of  books  at  railway  stations  and  on  tnJns. 
It  has  even  been  sug^steit  that  Free  libraries,  such  as  are  now  (bund  on  the 
great  bmiied  expresses,  should  be  available  on  all  tnitns. 

8.  Cooperation  with  the  alitlc  library  in  pieparlng  tcadinj;  Ibts  on 
■pedal  subjects  and  general  lists  for  special  classes. 

Trainiog  (or  Library  Work.  —  A  report  prepared  by  Miss 
ElLKabelh  G,  Baldwin,  Librarian  of  Teachers  College,  for  the 
N.E.A,  on  "Instruction  in  Library  Administration  in  Normal 
k Schools,"  is  full  of  prophetic  suggestions  touching  the  close  re- 
"htion  which  is  sure  to  exist  between  libraries  and  schools  in  the 
near  future.     If  the  normal  schools  of  the  country  promptly 
take  up  the  work  of  training  school  librarians  to  act  as  inter- 
mediaries  and  experts  in  every  branch  of  reading   for  the 
lyouDg,  we  may  expect  to  see  a  change  which  will  be  little 
Ishort  of  a  revolution.     It  is  obvious  thai  where  public  libraries 
■do  not  exist,  each  large  school  should  have  a  library  of  its 
own,  and  this  suggests  that  all  teachers  trained  in  our  normal 
schools  should  have  some  knowledge  of  library  work  and 
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tny  of  the  branch  libraries,  and  that  a 

'  these  works  may  be  consulted. 

-\ry  Work.  —  Among  otherspeclal  under- 

^l0^s  made  for  teachers  who  arc  pursuing 

Cards  arc  issued  upon  which  they  may  bor- 

Title  usual  number  of  books,  and  retain  them 

tier  than  the  usual  length  of  time.     There  is 

monih  to  every  teacher  in  the  city  a  printed 

■tuning    various    information    concerning   the 

iities  of  the  libraries,  and  a  list  of  all  books 

lithe  month,  classilicd  under  appropriate  heads. 

from  time  to  time  a  bulletin  containing  titles 

bearing  upon  education  and  teaching.     A  cir- 

I  issued  notifying  schools,  clubs,  library  snciettes, 

It  a  travelling  library  will,  upon  request,  be  fui^ 

Ining  from  ten  to  one  thousand  volumes,  as  may 

Special  provision  is  made  also  for  teachers 

ate  work  in  the  summer  schools.     They  only 

at  the  nearest  branch  library  a  list  of  the  books 

require.    The  books  and  magazines  for  the  blind, 

music  published  in  embossed  type,  are  sent  by 

^Upon  request  to  the  nearest  branch  post-office.     The 

furnishes  a  teacher  without  charge  for  blind  resi- 

[usic  of  all  kinds  is  loaned  from  the  branch  libraries 

books  on  the  theory  of  music.     One  of  the  most 

jres  is  a  series  of  cards,  one  for  every  grade  in  the 

[•schools,  announcing  the  special  topics  chosen  from 

ilum  of  that  grade,  for  which  collections  of  books 

I  specially  prepared  for  the  use  of  teachers  or  pupils. 

card   gives   information   upon  collections  at  the 

Museum  of  Natural  History  and  the  Van  Cortlandt 

,  which  arc  useful  in  the  study  of  the  same  topics. 

Work  for  Children.  ^  Many  of  the  great  pub- 

of  to-day  arc  thronged  with  children  out  of 

irs  and  unusual  pains  are  taken  to  help  them 

acquainted  with  the  best  books-     Some  libraries 

irate  rooms  for,  respectively,  young  children,  those 

school  age,  and  adults,  including  high  school 
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tiX  college  students.  Such  an  arraDgement  has  been  for 
several  years  in  vogue  [q  Brookline.  Massachusetts,  where 
a  school  librarian  was  employed  more  than  ten  years  ago 
and  worked  under  the  joint  management  of  the  library 
board  and  the  school  committee  in  securing  a  close  coordina- 
tion between  the  library  and  the  school.  Did  space  permit 
it  would  be  worth  while  to  record  how  rapidly  the  ideas  origi- 
nated by  Mr.  Dewey  have  been  disseminated  throughout  the 
country  so  that  travelling  libraries,  study  clubs,  and  childreo's 
museums  are  to  be  found  here  and  there  as  germinal  influences 
which  are  likely  to  have  a  Urge  place  in  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  the  near  future.  The  bibliography  of  this  subject  b 
now  large  and  discrimioating.  Many  states  have  made  appro- 
priations with  a  special  view  to  make  libraries  the  co-partners 
with  the  schools. 

Public  Support  of  this  Work.  —  At  least  thirty-five  states 
have  provided  through  legislation  for  the  support  in  whole  or 
tn  part  of  library  work  In  connection  with  public  education.  A 
few  instances  may  be  given  as  typical  of  the  whole  list :  Colo- 
rado grants  an  annual  tax  of  one-tenth  of  a  mill  for  the  sup- 
port of  school  libraries ;  Delaware  pays  %\tx>  annually  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  travelling  Ubraries  for  circu- 
lation in  public  schools ;  Idaho  imposes  a  tax  not  exceeding 
one  mill  on  the  dollar  for  libraries  in  connection  with  public 
schools;  Indiana  permits  a  tax  of  one  mill  on  the  dollar; 
Iowa  grants  from  the  district-school  fund  not  less  than  live 
cents  or  more  than  fifteen  cents  for  each  person  of  school 
age;  Kansas  grants  a  tax  not  exceeding  two  mills  on  the 
dollar;  Maryland  grants  %\o  to  each  school  district,  pro\'idcd 
the  people  in  that  district  raise  the  same  amount ;  New  Jersey 
grants  %20  to  any  district  which  raises  by  tax  or  in  any  other 
way  a  like  amount;  New  York  grants  to  each  school  district 
an  amount  equal  to  that  raised  from  taxation  or  other  sources 
for  library  purposes;  Oklahoma  grants  from  the  district- 
school  fund  for  the  use  ol  public  libraries  from  %%  to  ^lOO^ 
according  to  the  number  of  teachers  employed. 

It  is  evident  that  the  small  appropriations  made  by  many 
states  will  play  no  very  important  part  in  the  library  work  of 
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a  community  with  public  libraries  fully  equipped  and  strongly 
possessed  with  the  educational  possibilities  lying  before  them. 
But  as  before  intimated,  the  idea  of  library  extension  is  so 
consistent  with  all  educational  progress  that  we  may  expect 
to  see  in  both  town  and  country  rapid  growth  along  the  lines 
we  have  indicated. 

School  Gardens.  —  Several  years  since,  the  national  govern- 
ment made  use  of  its  consular  service  to  gather  information 
concerning  the  progress  of  the  school-garden  movement  in 
Europe.  It  was  found  that  in  most  countries  the  school  gar- 
den had  become  a  deiinite  feature  of  the  school  and  later  re- 
ports have  confirmed  that  statement  The  Bureau  of  Educa< 
Hon  has  recently  published  a  document  on  nature  study  and 
school  gardens  which  shows  that  rapid  progress  has  been 
made  not  only  in  Europe  but  in  this  country  in  the  adoption 
by  educational  and  civic  authorities  of  the  school  garden  as  a 
proper  and  vital  feature  of  educational  work.  The  first  school 
garden  in  America  is  credited  to  the  George  Putnam  School 
in  Roxbury,  Massachusetts.  The  idea  expressed  in  that  small 
beginning  has,  like  all  other  worthy  educational  undertakings, 
gradually  reached  nearly  every  section  of  the  country. 

School  Gardens  in  Europe.  —  Referring  to  European  exam- 
ples, it  should  be  said  that  Berlin  has  large  grounds  for 
gardening  in  which  every  child  who  desires  may  have  a 
garden  of  his  own.  Moreover,  there  are  sent  daily  to  the 
elementary  schools  of  the  city  wagon-loads  of  leaves,  flowers, 
and  plants  from  a  central  botanical  garden  for  use  in  nature 
study,  drawing,  and  elementary  science.  Switzerland  has 
school  gardens  in  connection  with  all  the  normal  schools  and 
they  are  now  well  established  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the 
republic.  For  many  years  Belgium  has  made  definite  require- 
ments of  every  school  in  this  direction,  and  the  training  thus 
given  is  thought  to  have  imparted  a  considerable  impetus  to 
vegetable  gardening.  The  French  government  reports  about 
30,000  elementary  schools  with  gardens.  One  authority 
declares  that  this  number  is  far  inside  of  the  facts.  In  the 
Netherlands  the  movement  is  well  advanced,  and  in  Italy  It 
has  just  begun.     More  progress  has  been  made  in  EDgllsh 
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colonics  than  in  England.  The  establishment  of  such  norma] 
schools  as  the  Macdonald  College  near  Montreal,  is  lilcely  to 
put   the   province  well  in  advance  of  the  United  States  in 

[respect  to  garden  work  in  schools. 

Kesults  in  Typical  Pkces.  —  In  St  Louis.  Chicago.  Washing- 
ton, Omaha,  Worcester,  Cleveland,  Brookline,  New  York  City, 
Rochester,  Vonkcrs,  Philadelphia,  Hampton,  Virginia,  and 
other  places,  school  (;ardcns  are  well  established,  and  tbeii 
growth  is  likely  to  be  rapid  in  the  immediate  future.  The  nor- 
mal school  at  Hyannis,  Massachusetts,  has  not  only  illustrated 
the  value  of  ihc  school  garden,  but  has  developed  to  the  highest 
degree  its  economic,  educational,  and  moral  aspects,  so  that 
the  teachers  trained  in  that  school  will  be  especially  well  fitted 
to  initiate  similar  work  wherever  they  may  be  called  to  teach. 
The  extension  work  done  in  the  Dc  Wilt  Clinton  Park  in  New 
York  City  is  sii^ificant  because  of  the  large  numbers  of  chit 
drcn  who  work  there  in  the  summer  with  a  minimum  of  ovcr- 

Isight  and  with  comparatively  little  need  of  restraint  or  com- 
pulsion. 

Grounds  of  Public  Support  — School  officials  cannot  justly 
regard  the  school  ganlcn  as  a  fad,  considering  what  it  means 
to  the  urban  child  in  fresh  air.  sunlight,  industrial  e-Tpcrience, 
close  and  instructive  contact  with  nature,  familiarity  with  the 
processes  whereby  plants  germinate,  grow,  and  mature,  the 
lessons  of  social  cooperation  which  they  Icam,  the  withdrawal 
of  the  children  for  the  time  being  from  the  street  and  other 
contaminating  influences,  the  pleasant  occupation  afforded 
during  hours  out  of  school  and  possibly  in  vacation,  for  all 

[these  things  tend  to  give  a  high  educational  and  ethical  sig- 
nificance to  this  fonn  of  education. 

Perhaps  the  organization  of    school    gardens  has  been 

I  attended  with  as  many  difficulties  in  New  York  City  as 
anywhere,  but  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  upon  vacant 
lots,  the  use  of  which  was  donated  by  wealthy  owners, 
473  individual  gardens  were  planted  during  the  past  sum- 
mer. Then  there  are  other  gardens,  several  hundred  in 
number,  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  Many  bushels  of 
vegetables  were  thus  produced  at  very  small  expense,  and  the 
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chOdrCR  are  reported  to  have  found  great  pleasure  In  carrying 
home  the  fruits  of  their  labors. 

Vacation  Schools.  —  The  rapid  growth  of  summer  vacation 
schools  for  children  who  arc  obliged  to  spend  the  heated  term 
in  the  city  ha.1  been  a  noble  feature  of  school  extension  during 
the  past  few  ycar.s.  There  has  been  wide  differentiation  in 
the  working  out  of  this  problem,  and  the  reports  which  come 
from  different  cities,  now  quite  volumiiious,  are  full  of  interest 
In  Greater  New  York,  during  the  summer  of  I907,  31  such 
schools  were  conducted.  Thcavcrage  attendance  in  460  classes 
was  upwards  of  16,000.  The  subjects  taught  were  elementary 
and  advanced  sewing,  dressmaking,  millinery,  knitting  and  cro- 
cheting, embroidery,  domestic  science,  basketry,  chair  caning, 
elementary  wood  work,  bench  work,  Venetian  iron  work, 
leather  and  burnt  wood,  nature,  art,  kindergarten,  and  con- 
necting classes,  classes  in  English  to  foreigners,  and  city 
history.  Here,  as  in  all  such  schools,  manual  training  was 
an  important  feature,  and  the  great  variety  of  projects  under- 
taken suggests  how  closely  this  branch  of  instruction  is  made 
to  contribute  to  the  needs  of  the  home  and  the  personal 
wishes  of  the  pupils.  This,  of  course,  is  especially  true  in 
the  work  in  dressmaking,  millinery,  embroidery,  etc.,  as  well 
as  in  the  cooking  classes,  where  great  emphasis  was  laid  upon 
plain  cooking  such  as  would  be  most  useful.  Other  features 
of  the  New  York  work  arc  vacation  playgrounds,  88  in  num- 
ber, roof  playgrounds,  of  which  there  arc  11,  31  recreation 
centres  open  every  night  except  Sunday  from  October  15 
to  June  IS,  clubs  of   a    literary   and   social   nature,  classes 

Bin  gymnastics,  intcrclub  tournaments,  and  games. 

^"  The  City  responsible  for  Child  Saving.  — The  purpose  now 
rapidly  growing  to  place  at  the  service  of  the  children  and 
youth  of  a  city  the  best  possible  facilities  for  social  and 
industrial  growth,  as  well  as  for  recreation,  thus  making  the 
vacation  periods  of  great  educational  value,  has  the  approval 
not  only  of  sociologists,  but  of  educators.  It  remains  for 
school  officials  to  develop  these  lines  of  work  in  such  a  way 
as  not  to  be  too  great  a  burden  upon  the  taxpayers  and  at 
the  same  time  to  provide  these  saving  and  uplifting  infiueQces 
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which  are  cspedalty  needed  vhcn  the  schools  are  not  regu- 
larly in  session. 

Beautifying  the  City.  —  The  movement  fw  civic  improve- 
ment and  beauty  now  active  in  many  towns  and  cities  is 
worthy  of  altontion  in  the  schools.  What  has  been  done  in 
many  cummunitlcs  by  village  improvement  and  tree-planting 
societies,  park  commissions,  and  societies  for  the  promotion 
of  municipal  art  may  well  be  taken  up  by  the  schools,  espe- 
cially in  the  departments  of  art  and  in  connection  with  work 
in  school  gardens.  There  is  no  branch  of  aesthetic  tratntng 
which  gives  more  substantia]  and  permanent  values  than  the 
beautifying  of  the  landscape,  whether  it  be  in  the  vicinity  of 
simple  homes  of  wagc-camers,  the  more  ambitious  residences, 
or  the  walks,  drives,  and  vacant  spaces  of  the  city.  The 
development  of  more  beautiful  architecture  needs  to  be 
accompanied  by  increased  care  and  taste  on  the  part  of  the 
people  at  large  in  making  their  environment  more  attractive 
and  in  thus  giving  a  practical  turn  to  the  art  instruction  of  the 
schools. 
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The  School  and  SocrEnr 


The  Effect  of  Urban  Growth.  —  In  considering  as  a  whole 
the  various  topics  of  the  prccedhig  chapter,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  many  of  the  activities  outlined  as  helonging 
to  modern  school  work  are  not  really  new  or  unusua].  They 
arc  intended  to  supply  the  great  loss  which  hasovcnakco  the 
rising  generation  in  the  ascendency  of  urban  gro\^-th  as  com- 
pared with  life  under  rural  conditions.  The  schools  of  earlier 
days,  which  secin  so  meagre  and  narrow,  were  attended  by 
children  who  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  an  exceedingly  diversi- 
fied industrial  life.  The  boys  and  girls  of  fifty  or  seventy- 
five  years  ago,  cither  in  the  village  or  on  the  farm,  received 
in  their  ordinary  experiences  much  and  more  than  the 
modem  city  child  can  possibly  derive  from  vacation  schools, 
school  gardens,  and  clubs.  Increasing  congestion  in  our 
cities  makes  it  imperative  to  supply  these  somewhat  artificial 
means  of  affording  children  healthy  occupation  of  an  indus- 
trial sort,  and  recreations  which  arc  at  the  same  time  educa- 
tive. When  we  contemplate  the  zeal  and  open- handedness 
with  which  the  field  of  educational  endeavor  has  been  ex- 
tended in  ever  widening  circles,  wc  find  great  ground  for 
faith  in  the  people  in  view  of  the  cheerfulness  with  which 
these  additional  features  are  supported  and  the  evident 
appreciation  with  which  they  are  utilized. 

The  Home  and  the  School.  —  Wc  find  in  this  generous  pro- 
vision for  the  newer  humanities  in  school  training  one  cause 
for  the  improved  relation,  now  existing  throughout  the  country 
between  the  home  and  the  schools.  This  growth  in  mut 
respect  and  confidence  has  been  so  gradual  as  to  be  aln 
unnoticed,  but  it  is  little  short  of  a  revolution.  Among  the 
many  causes  for  it  may  be  mentioned  — 
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Elic  more  dijimficd  place  which  schools  hold  in  the 
y  as  expressed  in  noble  and  attractive  buildings  and 

grounds  and  the  amplitude  of  equipment  for  all  kinds  of 
school  work. 

Second,  the  increasing  disposition  on  the  part  of  schools  to 
open  their  doors  so  that  parents,  not  only  on  special  occasions, 
but  at  other  times  niay  be  welcome  to  come  and  gain  first- 
hand knowledge  of  what  the  schools  are  doing  for  their 
children. 

Third,  a  change  amounting  almost  to  a  Tcvolution  has  been 
made  in  American  schools  during  the  last  half-century  in  re- 
spect to  the  purposes  and  methods  of  discipline  and  in  the 
relations  maintained  between  pupils  and  teachers.  It  is  re- 
markable how  quietly  and  universally  this  change  has  been 
brought  about.  As  a  rule,  children  enjoy  the  school  and 
highly  esteem  their  teachers.  Not  infrequently  there  is  a 
sort  of  comradeship  and  friendliness  leading  to  bonds  of  at- 
tachment which  become  lasting,  and  our  American  youth  in 
'  future  will  have  something  to  say  of  their  teachers  more  than 
to  recall  the  instances  when  they  incurred  punishment. 

Fourth,  the  studies  have  been  broadened  and  deepened 
and  made  vastly  more  interesting  ;  text-books  have  improved 
in  quality,  and  although  often  much  too  full  and  discursive,  are 
used  in  such  a  supplementary  way  as  not  to  prove  a  detri- 
ment to  mental  progress. 

Fifth,  while  there  is  still  much  instability  in  the  teaching 
force,  an  increasingly  large  number  of  teachers  arc  permanent, 
and  the  sense  of  professional  pride  and  ambition  has  increased. 
These  and  many  other  influences  have  lifted  the  schools  in 
popular  appreciation.  As  a  rule,  where  private  schools 
flourish,  it  is  not  because  parents  believe  them  to  be  more 
efficient  than  public  schools,  but  because  the  traditions  of  the 
family  or  convenience  or  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  children 
make  it  ex|)edtent  to  send  them  to  private  institutions. 

Homes  have  Improved.  —  While  schools  have  been  improv- 
ing, homes  have  improved  also.  Great  prosperity  through- 
out the  country  has  largely  removed  the  need  of  poverty,  and 

town  and  dty,  wage-earners  are  able  to  surround  themselves 
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with  comforts  and  even  luxuries.  Civic  instituttons  provide 
means  of  intellectual  and  moral  nourishment,  and  the  general 
home  life  of  the  American  people  in  its  material  aspects,  al  least, 
is  of  a  high  order.  It  is  astonishing  how  quickly  the  immi- 
grant class,  employing  methods  of  thrift  and  economy  which 
were  enforced  upon  them  by  hard  conditioos  of  living  in  the 
old  country,  are  able  to  surround  them.sctvc3  with  comfort 
and  often  to  make  headway  in  gaining  a  higher  social  position. 
Probably  no  class  of  persons  is  more  outspoken  in  its  grati- 
tude to  the  public  schools  than  those  who  have  come  from 
other  lands  in  recent  years  and  have  been  able  to  see  their 
children  educated  under  conditions  often  more  advantageous 
than  those  which  they  left  behind. 

Personal  Influence  of  Teacher.  ~  As  a  final  word  upon  the  re- 
lations of  the  school  and  home,  it  is  evident  that  under  the 
better  conditions  we  have  described  the  relations  of  teacher 
and  pupil,  as  well  as  those  of  teacher  and  parent,  become 
more  ideally  human.  The  schools  are  open  to  the  people, 
and  the  homes  of  the  people  arc  open  to  welcome  the 
teachers.  Teachers  often  gain  an  influence  over  children 
which  parents  do  not  possess  and  are  able  to  guide  them  into 
paths  of  truth,  earnestness,  and  success.  Let  it  never  be  for- 
gotten that  the  home,  of  all  human  institutions,  stands  first 
Other  things  may  be  changed  or  pass  awsy,  but  the  home 
and  the  family  are  rooted  in  the  deep  shadows  of  an  unknown 
past,  and  their  significance  in  the  upward  progress  of  man- 
kind has  steadily  increased. 

The  School  and  the  Church.  —  The  formal  separation  of 
church  and  slate,  while  permitting  the  freer  and  more  effec- 
tive development  of  public  institutions,  including  education, 
has  nevertheless  favored  a  certain  amount  of  separateaess  and 
lack  of  coordination  which  is  inconsistent  in  an  age  which 
boasts  itself  that  bigotry  and  narrowness  have  been  largely 
put  aside.  One  supreme  fact  simply  stated  is,  the  church 
needs  the  school  more  than  ever,  and  the  school  needs  the 
church  more  than  ever.  The  church  is  employed  in  the  work 
of  saving  and  uplifting  men  and  women  and  instructing  them 
in  the  highest  ideals  of  service,  sacrifice,  and  faith.    The 
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[school  also  finds  its  truest  mission  in  seeking  moral  dcvel- 

[opment,  and  training  mind  and  heart  (or  the  higher  forms  of 

[service.     Bm  the  church,  being  somewhat  restrained  and 

[impeded  by  the  restriction  of  ancient  forms,  has  been  slow  in 

lallying  itself  with  state  education,  on  the  ground  that  it  has 

tgonc  far  afield  from  the  doctrines  of  the  fathers  and  is  ncg- 

flecting  to  train  the  conscience  toward  the  dictates  of  religion. 

[The  school,  on  the  other  hand,  while  manned  and  served  by 

the  devotees  of  religion,  goes  on  doing  its  work  of  moral  reform, 

I  yet  wondering  why  the  church   is  so  unappreciative  of  its 

[work.     The  difficulty  is  much  more  than  skin  deep.     The 

I  tenets  of  a  particular  faith  are  esteemed  as  of  more  conse* 

queoce  than  those  great  ideals,  which  arc  world-wide  and  uni- 

versal,  and  which  should,  and  no  doubt  will,  in  the  not.distant 

I  future,  unite  the  followers  of  various  creeds  as  well  as  workers 
for  human  redemption.  Dr,  W.  T.  Harris,  the  late  Commis- 
tioner  of  Education,  in  closing  a  paper  read  before  the  Inter- 
Dational  Congress  at  St.  Louis,  said: — 
"  Sodal  cuUure  in  the  fonn  of  the  churcli  and  [he  scl)00l  U  lodepeDdeDt 
iBCtilullons  bccom';!t  pouible  only  on  the  basis  of  ihe  rellgtoiu  trorM  view 
of  Christianity ;  and  tlie  percunia]  cunliouancvorthe  world  vi«r  ofCliris- 
Hanrty  thrnugh  the  special  form  of  sodal  culture  which  tielongs  to  the 
church,  v.  a  ncccuary  conditioa  pie&uppoMd  by  the  forms  of  social 
culture  iDinistcd  to  the  scliool." 

P      School  and   Church  in  Alliance.  —  There  arc  many  and 
strong  indications  that  this  imaginary  gulf  between  the  so- 

■  called  "  sacred  "  and  "  secular  "  aims  of  teaching  will  even- 
tually be  bridged  over.  One  is  that  here  and  there  churches 
arc  being  transformed  into  institutions  carrying  on  almost 
every  form  of  educational  work,  where  the  methods  of  modem 
education  are  applied.  The  second  evidence  is  that  preachers 
generally  are  adopting  a  more  pedagogic  method.  The  sim- 
ple and  direct  appeal  made  in  the  pulpits  to-day  for  the 
upright  life,  (or  honesty,  purity,  and  fidelity  in  all  relations, 
public  and  private,  brings  the  church  more  nearly  into 
alliance  with  the  school,  and  reveals  the  real  oneness  of  pur- 
pose which  dominates  Ihcm  both.  School  officers  and  the 
clergy  owe  a  duty  to  the  community  they  serve  in  striving 
{to  establish  good  working  relations  so  that  educaUoo   in 
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all  its  depaitmeDts,  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual,  may  not 
be  hampered  by  petty  or  unfriendly  suspicions. 

The  School  and  Culture  Forces.  —  Another  phase  of  progress 
is  the  better  apprehension  of  the  relation  of  the  school  to 
those  complementary  institutions  in  the  community  which  are 
becoming  increasingly  efficient.  In  the  previous  chapter  we 
have  spoken  of  the  public  library  as  one  of  the  greatest 
educational  means  and  some  ways  in  which  the  school  is 
making  use  of  it.  Of  almost  equal  importance  are  muac. 
art,  and  those  institutions  which  foster  an  interest  in  the 
various  departments  of  science,  history,  and  civic  reform. 
The  same  generous  readiness  to  help  the  schools,  now  seen 
in  the  great  public  libraries  of  the  country,  is  also  manifested 
by  museums  of  art  and  natural  histor)'.  Collections  are 
arranged  with  special  reference  to  schools;  officers  are  ap- 
pointed to  instruct  classes  of  students  or  to  send  material  to 
schools.  Thus  the  young  are  forming  a  habit  of  seeing  and 
studying  the  great  works  of  nature  and  of  man.  Their  in- 
tellectual judgment  and  jcsthctic  taste  arc  being  cultivated 
so  that,  as  in  Europe,  our  public  museums  are  thronged  by 
young  and  old,  and  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  tide  of  growing 
humanity  is  turned  in  the  direction  of  knowledge  and  culture 
and  away  from  those  cheap  amusements  of  the  street  which 
arc  anything  but  elevating. 

Continuation  of  Culture  Influences.  —  A  closer  tmion  should 
be  made  between  the  school  and  those  organizations  which 
are  devoted  to  music  and  other  forms  of  culture,  so  that  those 
who  graduate  from  our  schools  may  be  given  credentials 
which  will  admit  them  to  membership.  Thus  the  boy  or  the 
girl  who  has  an  aptitude  for  art  or  music  or  natural  history 
will  graduate  into  a  circle  through  which  he  may,  in  his  leisure 
hours,  still  further  cultivate  his  talents.  To  put  it  otherwise, 
the  idea  expressed  in  peoples'  choruses  should  be  greatly  ex- 
tended, so  that  there  may  be  strong  democratic  provision  for 
the  encouragement  and  culture  of  all  competent  youth. 

The  Free  Lecture  System,  —  For  about  twenty  years,  New 
York  has  enjoyed  a  remarkable  system  of  adult  education, 
inaugurated  and  guided  by  Dr.  Henry  M.  Leipzigcr.     It  is 
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really  much  more  than  Us  name  implies,  for  it  works  in  close 
alliance  with  the  public  hbrarics.  provides  syllabi,  and  by 
means  of  the  stcreopticon  makes  subjects  vivid  and  real.  In 
the  report  for  1906-1907,  we  find  that  lectures  were  given  in 
166  centres  on  more  than  1500  different  topics  before  5300 
audiences  by  a  staff  of  540  lecturers,  and  that  the  total  attend- 
ance was  considerably  above  t,ocx),ooo  people.  In  these 
lectures  every  possible  subject  b  covered  and  every  possible 
need,  whether  of  a  cultural,  industrial,  political,  or  social  char- 
acter, is,  as  far  as  possible,  met.  The  director  of  this  work 
receives  many  letters  from  wage-earners  and  others,  express- 
ing their  gratitude  for  the  beneficence  of  the  municipality  in 
providing  this  great  "  people's  university."  The  example  set 
by  New  York  has  been  followed  in  greater  or  kss  degree  by 
many  other  cities,  and  the  principle  that  the  whole  adult 
population  is  to  be  placed  at  school  and  that  the  city  school 
system  is  to  set  no  particular  boundaries  to  its  efforts,  is 
generally  accepted.     Says  the  director  of  this  work:  — 

"  It  Li  lo  increase  the  monlity  of  our  dty  that  tlie  public  lecture  system 
serva  its  grcaicst  purpose.  The  object  of  educitioti  Is  not  merely  lo  make 
belter  engineers  or  belter  workcni,  but  to  make  belief  men  and  women  — 
men  and  wumcn  of  liner  and  loftier  political  and  social  ideals." 

The  Festival.' —  As  rest  is  recognized  as  a  definite  factor  in 
growth,  so  leisure  is  seen  as  a  more  positive  element  in  educa- 
tion. Ill  the  older  forms  of  society  the  festival  had  an  impor- 
tant function  to  serve,  which  has  become  somewhat  obscured 
during  the  period  in  which  the  great  industrial  and  mechanical 
changes  have  centred  attention  upon  activity  in  the  form  of 
work.  In  many  ways  play  is  coming  to  its  own  in  school  and  in 
social  life  generally,  and  one  of  the  most  significant  manifesta- 
tions is  in  the  attention  now  given  to  the  festival.  There  is  in 
it  an  appreciation  of  the  need  of  influences  which  shall  supple- 
ment the  many  tendencies  toward  uniformity  by  an  increased 
recognition  of  the  elements  of  Individuality  and  initiative. 

In  the  school  it  is  possible,  by  this  means,  to  bring  about  a 
participation  by  students  in   problems  involving   historical, 

*  For  (umcUiom  conccTning  thi  Fntinl  (fat  aothon  are  indebted  to  Mr, 
TnA  A.  HBDiiy,  fotnetXf  principal  ol  the  Ethical  Culture  School,  New  York. 
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literary,  musical,  graphic  art,  dance,  and  other  material  giving 
social  meaning  to  these  and  affording  resources  for  leisure 
and  entertainment.  The  early  beginnings  connect  with  the 
best  that  is  found  in  the  kindergarten  and  elementary  school, 
and  point  to  one  means  of  giving  a  richer  content  to  the 
grammar  school  years.  Original  communications  in  word, 
music,  gesture  by  individuals,  lead  to  group  productions  in 
later  years,  in  which  there  is  opportunity  to  learn  the  possibili- 
ties of  cooperative  production  and  to  profit  by  discussion  and 
criticism.  The  occasions  that  arise  to  meet  novel  situations 
arc  also  of  value,  as  is  the  training  that  comes  through  the 
possibility  of  pupils  of  various  ages  providing  entertainment 
for  those  who  arc  older  and  younger  than  themselves.  A 
most  significant  outcome  is  the  effect  upon  the  use  of  tan* 
guage.  This  has  been  especially  noticeable  in  the  childrea's 
theatres  in  connection  with  settlements.  Some  of  the  most 
fterious  dialect  diflictilties  have  yielded  to  this  influence  more 
than  to  any  other.  The  question  has  arisen  here  as  to  the 
relation  of  these  developments  to  the  cases  of  "  stage  struck  " 
children.  The  director  of  a  most  conspicuous  movement 
states  that  of  several  hundred  children  who  have  taken  part 
in  plays  in  a  slum  district  not  one  has  gone  on  to  the  profes- 
sional stage,  and  that  many  who  were  inclined  that  way  bav« 
found  this  experience  satisfying  without  going  farther. 

There  has  been  sufficient  accomplished  in  schools  and  else- 
where to  show  that  this  work  can,  on  the  one  hand,  tax  the  most 
ef&cient  corps  of  experts  and.  on  the  other,  it  affords  a  valu- 
able  aid  to  the  work  of  the  teacher  of  narrower  horizon  and 
limited  resources. 

The  simple  dramatizations  of  fable,  fairy  tale,  anecdotei  3ind 
ballad  give  a  dynamic  element  in  both  English  and  modem 
language  work  with  younger  children.  The  nodal  points  of 
the  year,  —  Thanksgiving,  Christmas.  Patriot's  Day.  May  Day, 
and  others  —  furnish  opportunity  for  productions  in  which 
pupils  can  put  ihc  best  results  of  the  material  of  their  course 
of  study.  Occasions  like  the  great  world  exhibitions  at  St 
Louis  can  mean  a  dramatization  of  the  French  movement  ia 
America ;  the  Lewis  and  Clark  celebration,  the  centenary  of 
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Franklin's  death,  etc.,  make  it  possible  to  render  significant 
in  a  vital  way  great  periods  and  great  achicvemcnls. 

The  test  of  any  work  is  the  satisfaction  il  gives  to  those 
concerned  and  the  way  it  prepares  for  further  situations.  It 
IS  interesting  to  note  that  this  work  as  observed  in  schools 
which  have  made  use  of  it  for  a  number  of  years,  shows  a 
tendency  at  the  beginning  of  the  secondary  period  to  turn 
more  and  more  to  the  employment  of  the  productions  of 
othen.  This  would  seem  desirable,  for  the  interests  and 
habits  which  students  have  developed  in  their  own  productions 
along  the  line  of  better  understanding  of  the  problems  in- 
volved, are  carried  over  into  more  classic  materials  at  a  time 
when  they  are  intellectually  and  emotionally  ready  to  appre- 
ciate them. 

The  summer  camp  ha.i  made  progress  in  this  matter,  and  in 
a  number  of  directions  there  is  advance.  One  can  sec,  how- 
ever, that  wise  workers,  by  a  study  of  the  field,  will  find  in  the 
religious  festivals  of  more  primitive  people  —  the  marionette 
play,  the  pageant,  local  celebrations,  as  May  morning  at 
Magdalene — suggestions  of  educational  value.  Much  less 
artistic,  but  of  great  importance,  are  those  aspects  of  this  phase 
of  life  which  one  finds  in  the  church  and  Sunday-school  en- 

rtainments.  Even  the  five-cent  theatre,  with  afl  its  defects, 
is  found  by  social  workers  to  have  a  positive  value.  With  the 
schools  and  settlements  leading  the  way,  we  may  hope  that 
the  social  forces  of  the  community  may  develop  this  festival 
function,  so  that  in  time,  with  more  stable  population,  we  may 
have  an  institution  corresponding  to  that  of  the  old  days  in 
tts  representation  of  local  tastes  and  interests  with  the  possi- 
bilities these  offer  of  artistic  communication,  but  with  an 
added  educational  significance  that  comes  from  conscious 
initiation  and  ad;ipt:ition. 

High  School  Extension. — The  high  school  staff  usually  in- 
cludes persons  of  superior  training  and  culture,  who  havemuch 
ifo  give  which  would  be  of  value  to  men  and  women  in  the  com- 
munity. In  some  instances  courses  of  public  lectures  have 
been  given  by  high  school  teachers,  accompanied  by  syllabi 
and  references  which  have  been  highly  appreciated.    Such 
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lectures  are  especially  helpful  when  they  are  related  to  the 
studies  of  pupils  in  history,  geography,  literature,  andscieoce- 
Parents  becoming  informed  in  those  fields  of  knowledge 
which  their  children  arc  pursuing  are  able  to  talk  with  them 
about  these  subjects,  and  thus  introduce  into  the  family  life 
worthy  topics  of  conversation.  Another  advantage  of  such 
work  is  that  teachers  become  better  known  and  more  highly 
respected,  and  the  high  school  becomes  more  truly,  as  it 
should  be,  a  centre  of  intellectual  life. 

Social  Centres.  — The  recent  refusal  on  the  part  of  the 
School  Bo:trd  of  Baltimore  to  open  the  schoolhouses  to  the 
people,  and  the  reversal  of  that  decision  under  pressure  front 
the  press  and  the  public,  is  somewhat  typical  of  the  changing 
attitude  to  be  seen  throughout  the  country.  In  former  times 
a  scboolhousc,  tike  the  public  library,  was  to  be  kept  locked, 
except  for  the  narrow  purposes  which  were  officially  ap- 
proved. Kut  all  this  has  changed.  The  library  and  the 
school  are  for  the  people ;  their  doors  are  to  b«  kept  open 
during  those  hours  when  it  is  convenient  for  people  to  come 
and  make  use  of  these  facilities  for  education  and  social  im- 
provement. It  is  recognized  that  this  question  has  an  aspect 
which  is  at  once  moral  and  economic.  The  same  state  and 
municipal  authorities  which  support  schools  are  also  engaged 
in  preventing  crime  and  protecting  society  from  its  ravages. 
The  opening  of  schools  as  civic  centres  for  classeSi  lecture 
courses,  clubs,  games,  entertainments,  and  other  forms  of 
eduoition  and  recreation,  tend  to  draw  both  young  and  old 
from  the  street  and  from  activities  of  questionable  influence. 
Anything  which  saves  people  from  themselves  and  introduces 
hope,  ambition,  and  good  cheer  certainly  justifies  the  effort 
which  it  costs. 

Associations  of  Parents  and  Citizens. — The  school  may 
greatly  increase  its  influence  and  strengthen  its  contribution 
to  society  by  taking  parents  into  its  confidence,  and  organis- 
ing such  a.ssociatioiis  as  may  be  most  useful.  TTie  stream  of 
life  which  flows  through  the  schoob  should  reach  the  homes, 
not  only  through  the  children,  but  by  direct  contact  with  the 
parents.     It  is  most  important  that  teachers  should  not  only 
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iderstand  and  thoroughly  believe  m  what  they  are  doing, 
itut  that  parents  should  have  the  same  understanding  and 
roelief,  or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  that  the  home  and  the 
^T:school,  being  complementary,  should  each  respect  and  have 
3r  latth  in  the  other. 

—  Teacher  may  Instruct  Parents. — There  are  some  definite 

-  things  about  which  parents  may  wisely  be  informed  by  the 
teachers :  — 

First,  they  should  be  often  reminded  that  the  school  and 
the  home  can  only  develop  such  powers  as  the  Creator  has 
given  the  child.  Not  a  single  brain  cell  can  be  added,  neither 
can  any  special  endowment  be  imparted.  This  is  necessary, 
because  parents,  often  the  most  intelligent,  are  apt  to  think 
that  all  their  children  should  be  equal  in  ability.  This  causes 
mnch  pain,  misunderstanding,  and  sadness  in  the  home,  and 
often  does  great  barm  to  the  individual  child. 

Second,  the  parents  should  be  instructed  as  to  the  relative 
place  of  the  "  three  ^'s  "  and  the  more  cultural  subjects  in 
Ae  curriculum. 

Third,  the  strongest  possible  appeal  should  be  made  con- 
cerning everything  respecting  health  and  the  importance  of 
food,  dress,  sleep,  fresh  air,  exercise,  and  recreation. 

Fourth,  parents  should  realize  that  efficiency  and  moral 
strength  come  through  self-activity  and  self-direction,  and 
that  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  school  should 
also  appear  in  the  home,  so  that  parents  and  children  may 
cultivate  sweetness,  courtesy,  mutual  regard,  and  helpful- 
ness as  well  as  the  more  sterling  virtues  of  obedience  and 
honesty. 

Hethods  of  IiBtructing  Parents.  — Among  the  means  which 
may  be  employed  by  teachers  to  communicate  these  ideas  to 
parents  may  be  mentioned  :  — 

First,  parents'  meeting,  in  which  there  is  free  and  frank 
interchange  of  ideas. 

Second,  through  written  or  printed  circulars,  containing 
outlines  of  work  being  attempted  in  schools,  with  lists  of 
books  suggested  for  home  reading. 

Third,  by  visits  of  teachers  to  the  homes  and  of  parents  to 
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the  school  for  better  acquaintance  and  for  discussion  of  any 
matters  which  may  arise. 

Fourth,  hy  having  pupils  carry  home  their  written  work  in 
order  that  their  parents  may  examine  it,  and  by  having  pupils 
write  letters  to  their  parents  about  their  studies. 

Fifth,  by  .seeing  that  pupils  carry  to  the  home  as  few  mis- 
understandings or  unpleasant  impressions  respecting  their 
teachers  as  possible. 

Educational  Work  of  Women.  —  In  the  previous  chapter 
we  have  spoken  in  favor  of  appointing  women  as  members  of 
school  committees.  The  same  reasons  which  make  that  de- 
urable  favor  meetings  of  mothers  of  the  younger  children  in 
order  that  teachers  may  consider  with  them  in  detail  the 
many  questions  so  fundamental  in  that  stage  of  school  life. 

Perhaps  no  one  factor  has  done  more  to  give  popular  edu- 
cation a  place  m  the  thought  of  the  community  than  the 
activity  of  women's  clubs.  The.se  organizations,  so  numerous 
and  so  earnest,  have  both  in  their  meetings  at  home  and  in 
their  great  federated  gatherings  always  made  education  in  its 
various  forms  their  chiefest  topic.  In  many  instances  these 
clubs  have  initiated  the  beautifying  of  school  grounds,  have 
adorned  schools  with  works  of  art,  have  organized  vacadoD 
schools,  school  gardens,  playgrounds,  and  other  beneficent 
enterprises.  Many  a  school  superintendent  has  needed  only 
to  follow  the  leadership  of  wise  women  who,  better  than  he, 
could  bring  to  bear  the  force  of  public  opinion  upon  the 
school  board  and  thus  secure  needed  reforms. 

Societies  for  Educational  Work.  —  There  have  been  many 
societies  oi|[anized  for  the  special  purpose  of  cooperating 
witli  the  schools.  The  Public  Education  Socictica  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  arc  conspicuous  instances  of  such  vol- 
unteer associations.  It  is  well  known  that  the  results  accom* 
plishcd  in  these  cities  in  the  way  of  improved  administration 
and  enlarged  facilities  owe  a  great  deal  to  these  societies. 
Nothing  is  more  encouraging  to  the  educator  than  to  find 
that  people  of  standing  and  intelligence  are  quite  ready  to 
meet  and  discuss  the  broad  educational  movements  of  the 
day.     The  Round  Table  of  New  York,  during  its  whole  six 
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years  of  existence,  has  had  an  average  attendance  of  from  two 
lo  three  hundred  people,  showing  that  its  members  greatly 
enjoy  its  advantages. 

Social  Machines.  —  The  bulletin  of  the  Chicago  Teachers' 
Federation  publishes  a  list  of  what  it  calls  "  social  machines," 
all  of  which  touch  the  public  school  at  some  point  This  list 
;  includes  "  school  children's  aid  society,  day  nurseries,  free 
I  kindergarten  associations,  social  settlements,  religious  educa- 
associations,  municipal  voters'  league,  consumers'  league, 
{hborhood  improvement  associations,  parents'  and  teachers' 
i)bs,  \-isiting  nurse  associations,  vacation  school  and  play- 
ground committees,  home-finding  associations,  public  school 
art  societies,  municipal  lodging-house  associations,  societies  for 
the  protection  of  women  and  children,  the  juvenile  court,  the 
rparcntal  school,  the  school  fellowship  committee."  Such 
an  array  of  forces  marshalled  in  alliance  with  our  public 
school  systems  should  give  courage  to  every  school  officer. 
No  one  to-day  works  alone.  He  simply  goes  forward,  keep- 
ing step  with  a  great  army  of  other  workers,  all  pursuing  the 
same  social  and  educational  ideal. 

New  Moral  Standards.  —  More  and  more  this  ideal  b  to  be 
sought  along  the  pathway  of  the  new  humanitarianisra,  which 
is  now  seen  at  its  dawn,  but  is  soon  to  illumine  the  whole 
earth.  This  ideal  is  at  once  altruistic  and  practical.  It  seeks 
equal  opportunities  for  all ;  it  stands  for  human  brotherhood  ; 
it  believes  that  roan  is  made  to  create  and  not  to  destroy ;  it 
sees  that  the  age  of  militarism  with  its  wastefulness  and 
destruction  has  nearly  passed  ;  it  recognizes  the  fact  that  when 
one  member  of  society  suffers,  all  suffer,  and  that  when  one 
nation  is  afflicted  or  injured,  other  nations  must  feel  the  evil 
effects;  it  seeks  to  level  up,  to  increase  efficiency,  security, 
and  happiness.  Says  Jane  Addams  *  in  her  introduction  to  a 
recent  remarkable  book:  — 

"  It  is  no  cuy  tuk  to  detect  and  Id  follow  the  Hoy  paths  of  progress 
which  the  uncncumbrrcd  proletarian,  with  nuihiog  but  his  life  and  capacity 
for  labor,  i*  pointing  out  for  \».  These  patlii  lead  lo  a  type  of  governmeoC 
founded  upon  peace  and  fellowship  as  contrasted  with  restraint  and  de- 


*  AddsiDR,  Jane,  Nratr  IJimb  tf  Ptatf. 
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fence.  They  can  never  be  ditcoi-ered  «ith  the  e}«  of  the  dooTiulre 
Fcora  the  iuIutc  of  the  cue,  he  vho  would  walk  these  paths  must  mlk 
with  the  poor  and  oppremcd,  and  can  onlj  appnuch  them  ihroogh  afltc- 
tion  and  aadentmding." 

Public  education  must  tftke  note  of  all  those  yearoiogs  ol 
men  and  women  to  serve  each  other  better,  to  gain  higher 
levels  of  social  and  intellectual  life;  and  administrative 
officers  will  surely  recognize  the  \-alidity  of  the  humanitarian 
movement,  world-wide  in  its  scope,  which  promises  to  soften 
all  asperities,  enrich  every  human  relation,  and  set  the  seal  of 
arbitration  and  conciliation  upon  the  nations  of  the  world. 
The  tendency  to  introduce  lessons  upon  peace  and  interna- 
tional good-will  into  public  and  private  schools  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  climax  to  all  the  socializing  tendencies  which  we 
I  iiave  recorded.  This  appeal  to  a  larger  patriotism  is  at  once 
'  an  interpretation  of  history  and  a  rc^'clation  of  human  prog- 
ress. Some  are  saying,  "  Why  should  the  schools  be  asked 
to  add  another  study  ? "  But  such  persons  will  soon  fait 
into  line,  and  public  education  will  be  lifted  accordingly. 
Lord  Bacon  was  truly  sagacious  when  he  said,  "  Men,  till  a 
matter  be  done,  wonder  that  it  can  be  done,  and  as  soon  as 
it  is  done,  wonder  again  that  it  was  not  sooner  done." 
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Uiddingi^  y.  H.,  quolrd.  lai. 

^^B             Edacalloc  Ukoiiuijoiu,  PuMic,  y^t. 

Grade.  TaUcB  of,  $47' 

^H            EdticatiatiKl  vHluti,  Pmblnn  of,  3^4. 

Grading  and  promxion,  j4o. 

^^^             El<Ctin  q:itcni,  jb5,  347. 

Grading^  PlodUe,  J40;  CambrfdB*  plan 

^^1           EleiMKUnr  tchool  curricula,  jij. 

of.   3451     Bataiia  lyitrni,    34a-,    Indl' 

vidua]  •Tttem,  34S. 

H               >6q. 

Gradtntt  lyiutiu.  ilMili  of,  345. 

^H            EneUih  loul  adminbti'Vlon,  iij. 

Qteal  Biilain,  CMd  labci  iegiilatioo  iit, 

^^^L           Eaallth  pailfkincnluy  grtal*,  4a. 

S»4. 

^^H             f^nuntcRtlioa  of  tUlik«n,  JjS. 

GyaoMlia,  4j6. 
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HaskcU.  quoted,  Jia. 

High  irtiaciU,  Administntion  of,  356; 
vaiiabiiitj'  in  Hie  of,  357:  dl;,  357; 
tptcialiied  teacbing  in,  357;  four 
years'  course,  359;  influence  of  ccj- 
lege  on,  3A1 ;  theoi;  of  mental  diid- 
plioe  in,  362. 

Higb  ichool  departments,  CoflnHinalion 
of,  373- 

High  school  discipline,  381. 

High  school  extension,  5S9. 

High  school  organlzatjons,  378. 

Hisloiy  of  education,  387. 

Home  and  school,  581. 

Home  environment,  431. 

Home  study,  307. 

Home  work  in  high  achoob,  377. 

Homes,  Iniptovemcnt  ol,  584. 

Howison,  G.  H.,  quoted,  47. 

Hygiene.  Instruction  in,  435. 

Hygiene,  Sodal,  437, 

Indians,  Town  and  district  syilems,  90. 
Indiana  Reading  Circle,  aib. 
Industrial  ipedalization,  414. 
Industry,  Problem  of  women  in,  417. 
Institutes,  Teachers',  i77. 
Ititernational  induitnal  competition,  43, 

406. 
Iowa,  Town  and  district  ^item,  90. 

James,  W.,  quoted,  310. 
Jenks,  J.,  quoted,  118. 
Juvenile  court,  461. 

Kidd,  B.,  45- 
Eindergarten,  301 - 

Ijiymen  as  school  offidala,  Problem  ot, 

116. 
Leave  of  absence  for  teacbeia,  194. 
Lecture  system  ot  New  York,  387. 
Lettislation,    State,    fiij    prrmissirc^  61; 

mandatory,  61;    preliminaries   to,  63; 

permissive  for  taxation,  iso;    manda- 

tor7  for  laialion,  151. 
1-eipiiger,  H.  M.,  587. 
Libraries,  Circulating,  573. 
Library,  Public,  and  the  public  ichool, 

S7  =  - 
Library  work,   Training  for,   sJ3i    for 

children.  575. 
Lighting  for  scho<di,  iSi. 
Local  administiation,  73. 
Local  areaj  of  adminiitratfoQ,  85,  95. 


McKechnle,  quoted,  45. 

McMurry,  C,,  quoted,  316. 

Maine,  Compulsory  education  in,  494. 

Manhall,  Florence  M..  quoted,  417. 

Maryland,  County  board  of,  77. 

Maryland  Pension  Law.  169. 

Mauachusctti,  Compulaoiy  education 
in,  494 ;  stale  board  of,  66 ;  town  syi- 
tem  of,  89, 

Medical  iiupection  in  schools,  19(1,  304, 
439,  476' 

Mental  discipline.  Theory  of,  361;  prob- 
lems of,  363. 

Michigan,  Stale  board  of,  64. 

Nation,  as  factor  in  education,  54. 

National  Educational  Assodation,  i;r. 
National  government's  share  in  education, 

54- 

Nationality  of  school  children.  549. 

New  Haven,  School  administiation  of, 
131- 

New  Jersey,  Constitution  of,  57;  state 
board  of,  66;   pension  law  of,  168. 

New  York,  Child  labor  law  of.  503 ;  com- 
pulsory education  in.  493  \  law  of.  con- 
cerning school  buildings,  r;;;  laws  of. 
on  special  classes.  464;  Male  board  of. 
67 ;  types  of  school  districts  in,  SB. 

New  York  City,  Free  lecture  system  of. 
387;  schod  buQdings  in,  1S5;  tpeciol 
charter  of,  138. 

Noo-inilitutional  scbocJs  for  defectives, 
474. 

Normal  school,  The  industrial,  3S9. 

Normal  schocds,  Summer,  1S5. 

Normal  schools,  administration  of,  3S6; 
types  tA,  3881  functions  of,  391 1  aims 
of,  399;  contri^  of,  39^^  maintenance 
of,  397 ;  curricula  of,  39B. 

North  Dakota,  SupetintnidCDt  of,  quoted, 

79- 
Nofthwest  Territory,  56. 

Nunc,  The  school,  441 . 

Ohio.  ChQd  labor  law  of,  504;  compul- 
sory educatioD  law  of.  495;  constitution 
t&,  58 ;  town  and  district  system  of,  91 ; 
■tate  reading  circle  of,  186. 

Parental  schools,  457. 
Parent  and  school,  519. 
Parents  and  teachers,  591. 
Parole  in  reform  school,  454. 
P»jrae,  B^  queued,  317. 
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^H         PvpDi.  Sccrq^lioa  oi,  3S4i    lanalalil)' 

tniinng  tot,  401. 

^1                 «f,344- 

Sc«n«*lien,  51*, 

ScU  KliTity.  jA4- 

^H         Itnidin][rirtlir«,T»(hcn',  iM;  Oficiuiiu- 

Srtl-ED<w»n>cnl    ia    U|h   Kluola,  381, 

^H            dea  «f.  >Qo:   prasTHirt  work  in,  tSi; 

,«, 

^^M              If  Ml  (or,  :G9. 

Sodal  viivtiia  ta  Ugh  Kkwb,  374,  j;s. 

^H         Rm'tilian,  The,  307. 

Sedal  cciUia,  590. 

^H         KMonb,  Khool,  DplKta  fo  vnMinK,  537; 

Sodal  tducMioa  in  RfisfB  >rhooL^  4J1. 

^H              impro*einn.t  ot,  }5a. 

Sodal  dpcdimc;.  Baaia  of  mmc  action. 
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S"- 

^H         RdonBalorin.  44& 
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^m         Rcgbur.  The  dailr.  5]o. 
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Spedol  cUsso,  46>,  463;  lam  TegudioE, 

464;  for  defectives,  47;. 

SpecJilizaCion  in  Industry,  414. 

State  and  education,  41. 

State  and  local  administrBtion,  Problems 
of,  95- 

StBte  Board  of  Education,  6i. 

SUCe  control  of  education,  4ji  limits  of, 
49;    for  defectives,  471. 

State  direction  of  education,  47. 

Srate  imposition  of  education,  4d, 

Stale  legislation  favoring  ceatralization, 
98. 

State  participation  in  education.  Motives 
for,  41. 

Stale  school  funds.  Distribution  of.  167. 

Slate  superintendent  of  puUic  instruc- 
tion. 68. 

State  support  of  education,  46. 

Studies,  Essential,  353;  integration  of, 
330;    prescribed  in  high  schoda,  367. 

Study,  Art  of,  305;   periods,  307. 

Summaries,  financial,  514  i  N.  E.  A. 
Model,  s'S- 

Summer  normals,  385. 

Superintendent,  Appointment  and  tenure, 
13S;  and  his  council,  13s,  J38;  powers 
of,  330,  333;  relation  to  principal,  238. 

Superintendent,  County,  711;  Kate,  69; 
city,  330;  for  rural  schools,  rij;  ol 
schools  (or  defectives,  473. 

Supervision,  Pedagogical,  376;  prob- 
lems of,  107:  scientific.  3041  of  kinder- 
garten and  elementary  schools,  300. 

Switzerland,   Child  labor  legislation  la, 

SOS- 
Taxation,  EqualizaCim  of,  for  Khools, 
J  66;  minimum  and  masdmurn,  15a; 
local,  148;   state,  48,  147. 

Teachers,  Appointment  of,  149,  1541 
competitive  selection  of,  151;  tJiumj^nl 
of,  i;6,959;  eiamination  and  certifica- 
tion of,  14S1  improvement  of,  376; 
infiueace  of,  184;  length  of  tervice  of, 
143;  prindfdea  goveniing  certification 
of,  946;  professional  training  of,  341; 
physical  well-being  of,  194,  303;  pro- 
motion of,  ago;  sex  of,  341,  144;  ipe- 
daliiation  of,  147;  superviuon  of,  144; 
tenure  of  oSce  of,  955,  157. 

Teachers,   aa  pbyiioJ  eii*iroiuiteDt  of 


chDdren,  430;  for  reform  schools, 
456;   for  vocational  education,  493. 

Teachers'  aasodalions,  971. 

Teachers'  institutes,  977. 

Teachers'  pertsions,  967. 

Teachers'  protective  unions,  971. 

Teachers'  reading  circles,  985. 

Teachers'  salaries,  96a. 

Tenure  of  office  oif  teachers,  99;. 

Texas,  "Conuniuiity  District"  of,  93. 

Teit-books,  907;  authorities  to  select, 
913;  compulsory  uniformity  of,  iii  ; 
cost  of  free,  999;  free,  916;  functions 
of,  909;  objections  to  uniformity,  195; 
sclectioD  'bf  experts,  996;  supide- 
mentsty,  9941  uniformity  of,  an,  iir, 

9»4- 

Texts,  Use  tA  alternate,  990. 
Thomdike,  E.  L.,  quoted,  311,  35;. 
Town  or  township,  89. 
Trades-unions  and  industrial  education, 

493- 
Truant  schools.  Day,  459. 
Tuberculosis  in  schools,  464- 

Unification  of  administralioD,  loo. 

Ungraded  classes,  349. 

Urban  areas,  73. 

Urban  growth.  Effects  of,  5B9. 

Utah,  Constitution  of,  58. 

Vacation  schools,  5  78. 

Vacations,  Teachers',  997. 

Ventilation,  Principles  of,  r89;  eco- 
nomics of,  r97. 

Virgioia,  Constitution  of,  60 ;  state  board 
of,  64. 

Visiting,  School,  by  teachers,  99;. 

Vocational  education.  Adaptation  of,  410; 
definition  of,  404;  ccnrelaCion  with 
cultural  education,  419;  of  defectives, 
473;  in  reform  ichools,  451;  and 
public  school  administration,  407; 
types  of,  405- 

WashJngton,  State  board  of,  Qfi- 
West  Virginia,  State  board  of,  64- 
Wheelock,  Miss  Lu<7,  quoted,  309. 
Wheelwright,  E.  M.,  quoted,  177, 
Women,  Educational  work  of,  599. 
Women  ia  industry.  Problem!  ol,  417. 
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FtTCM.  Sim  Josmva.  BduutianaJ  Alma  and  Hatttdt-  Lrcrutes  aad  Ad- 
dteuu  by  Sir  Joiliii*  Filtii,  iair  Hi-t  Majri'y'i  liuptcioi  ol  Tnlntt^ 
CollRKn-  CiatA,     xii -i- 4fi f^tt,    itmt.     itJS'*'- 

Lactur**  on  Tuching.  CMA.    tiii+jtjfag*!-    i6m«.     S^-ooi 

OILMAN,  Marv  L.    S*it  Work  aad  [ndaamal  Occopatlon*.    A  PncHc^, 
Counc  lor  Primon  Ctades.     By  Maiy  L.  Gllman.  PilDcipal  ot  (h»  CIbt* 
SctiooJ,  HtniKapciIii,  Minn.,  and  Bliwlicih  t_  Willlama,  Vhaapal  of  ihe 
Ilotm«)  Schnol.  Mlnneapolii.  Minn. 

tiUfy  i/lmitialrJ.     I'loH.    141  f«gfi.     S/iurf  ttmf.     $.JO  I 

GANONG.  WiLUAM  P.  Tba  TaacUag  BoUalrt.  A  Manual  el  Infonna 
lion  upon  Ootanlca]  Iniiiuciion,  lagciher  wlih  Ouilinr*  nn<t  DIreClkint  for 
a  ConipMhens>Te  Elcmrni-i/y  (Jour**.  By  Wlliiaiu  V.  Caaoot,  Hi  D„ 
PiofcHur  of  BoUiny  in  Kinllii  Ciillcfr. 

RALLECK.  ReimKN  piwr.  Th«  Edacatlan  a(  tlie  Cwtnl  >*miM  Syatnn. 
A  Study  ol  Founditinni.  cipci-^.itlv  of  SFDion  aad  Mocoa  TniBins,  By 
RiGUtwn  Cmi  Kalteck,  MJi.  (Yale)'. 

HANU8.  PaulH.  a  Hodero  School.  By  Paul  H.  Hanai,  PralaiOT  of  ib« 
Hi>toiy  '^'l  An  of  rcuuliing  In  Hsrvatd  (Jnivcnlljr. 

Edacational  Aima  and  BducatiDoal  Valnea.    Dy  Paul  H.  Ifunnt, 

CietA.    lima,     vii -j- tn  fagrt,     ti.aomtt. 

HEKBART.  tOHN  PMEDKHtCK.  OdtilnM  Of  EducattMUl  OoctBae.  By  John 
ftrdaiek  Hcrban.  I'mntlalcd  by  Aiet.  F.  Lance,  Auoclaw  PfOlsaaor  «f 
EnftinhandScaiidlnafiaaPhHalag^aBd  Dean  of  th«  FaoA*  of  Wn  Colb^ 
of  XdMn,  Univenily  of  Callforma.  Annouin)  by  Cbarin  Da  Gartno. 
riiiBaiiii  iif  ilii  Scl«i]«  u)d  An  of  Educaiion,  Cornell  (jninfiny. 

Cltt*.     L^ijrt  ijma.    Mi-^jj4f«gtt,    fr jy  ■«£, 

HERRrCK.  Chkesmak  A.  Tile  Ueantac  and  Practlet  of  Commaiclal  Bdv- 
catlOD.  Rv  Ciicettnnn  A.  Hciijck,  Ri.D.,  IJinclor  of  School  of  Com- 
ntem.  PbitadclpMa  Ccnlral  HiE'i  Kcliuol, 

KORNE.  IIEIMAN  Karkkli.  Tbe  Pbiloaopby  ol  EducatiM.  By  llcmun 
HuTvIt  Home,  AhISUQI  Ptofcuor  ot  Pbiloaopby  aiMl  VrAtfptJ  '»  Dart- 
moulb  Cothce^  CJM4.    Sxo.    avn  -f  t^f^a.    $i.SO  mtit, 

Tho  Pajreboloflaa]  PriDelpIta  of  Education.  By  Kcrmaa  Hamtl  Honw. 

HUEY.  EnMurm  B-  Tba  P8]rcboIoj;raa4P«d«K«cy  of  R*aditic.  By  Pro- 
fc»or  Edmund  R.  Huey.  of  ihe  waatcrn  Unrrenity  ol  P'ti-i^jianLa- 

CfMA.     iimt.    jm  4-  ^  AW-"-     *<  *>  "' 

KILPATKICK.  Van  Evsir.  Dopattneatal  Taacklas  la  Elemaataiy 
Sehaola.    By  Vaa  E*rtc  KtltatncL 

OM*.    /JBw.    xiii+tjoftipa.    jtfw.    t^mU. 
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KIRKPATKICK,  Edwin  A.    FanduuBnUl*  of  Child  Study.     By  Profeiwr 

EdwiD  A.  KirkpaDick,  Piindpsl  of  State  NomiBl  School,  Fllchburg,  Mass. 

Clelk.    imt.    xxi-^-3S4fagti.    tuj  ttt. 

MAJOR,  David  R.  Pint  Stepi  la  Hmtal  Growth.  A  Series  of  Studiei  in 
Ihe  Psychology  of  Infancy.  By  David  R.  Major,  ProfesiOr  of  Education 
Id  tbe  Ohio  Stale  UDivetiity. 

OolA.    siti-^j6ofagii.    time,    ^ij^ntt. 

THE  McMURRY  SERIES  e^,  clotk.  l2mo. 

Oeaetal  Method. 

ThB  Element!  of  Oenenl  Method.     By  Charlei  A.  McMiuiy. 

The  Method  of  the  Sscltation,     By  Cbarln  A.  McMurry  and  Frank  M. 

McMurry,  Profeuor  of  Ihe  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  Teachen 
CoUege.  Columbia  Unlvenity.  ii-\-jli/fagis.    $^iut. 

Special  Hetltod.    By  Chartes  A.  McMuny. 

Special  Mathod  In  Primary  Riadlng  and  Oral  Work  vlth  Storita. 

vit  -^  taj  pagrs.  f^iu/. 

Special  Method  in  the  Readlne  of  Xnglieh  CUaalca. 

vi  +  ij4  fagti.  J.75  ntt. 

Special  Method  in  Language  In  the  Eight  Oradas. 

vai  +  t<)»  faga,  %.p>  ml. 

Conne  of  Stndy  in  the  Elsbt  Oradae. 

Vol,  I.       Gradii  I  le  IV.     vii -\- 2j6  *agts.  $.7;  ml. 

Vol.11.     GriLdtsVleVtII.     v  +  iUpagti.  t-7S  ••"■ 

SpecUl  Metliod  in  Hietoiy.  vii  +  igi  fagei.  J75  ml. 

Special  Method  in  Arithmetic.  vii  +  itsfagit.  $,70  mt. 
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